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PBEFACE  TO  THE  THffiD  EDmOS, 


In  tiis  thiid  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I, 
several  improyemeiita  of  importance  have  been  made.  The 
text  has  been  revised ;  references  to  the  works  quoted  and 
cited  have  been  supplied;  the  appendices  have  been  enlarged; 
and  the  work  has  now  an  index. 

Each  chapter  has  been  carefully  gone  through  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  defects  of  expression  and  with  a  view 
to  condensation.  By  erasing  superfluous  words  and  phrases, 
I  have  reduced  the  text  to  the  extent  of  forty  pages,  not- 
withstanding the  incorporation  here  and  there  of  a  further 
illustration.  Tins  abridgment,  however,  has  not  diminished 
the  bulk  of  the  volume;  since  the  additions  above  named 
occupy  much  more  space  than  has  been  gained. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  I  explained  how  it 
happened  that  the  reader  was  provided  with  no  adequate  means 
of  verifying  any  of  the  multitudinous  statements  quoted; 
and  with  the  explanation  I  joined  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  I  might  eventually  remove  the  defect.  By  great  labour 
the  defect  has  now  been  removed — almost  though  not  abso- 
lutely. Some  years  ago  I  engaged  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  with  me  as  secretary,  Mr.  P.  B.  Smith,  since  deceased, 
to  furnish  references ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the^  Descriptive 
Sociology  where  this  availed,  and  where  it  did  not  by  going 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
the  great  majority  of  the  passages.  Still,  however,  there 
remained  numerous  gaps,  Two  years  since  I  arranged 
with  a  skilled  bibliographer,  Mr.  Tedder,  the  librarian  of 
the  AthensBum  Club,  to  go  through  afresh  all  the  quota- 
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tiona,  and  to  supply  the  missing  references  while  checking 
the  references  Mr.  Smith  had  given.  By  an  unwearied 
labour  which  surprised  me,  Mr.  Tedder  discovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  passages  to  which  references  had  not  been  sup- 
plied. The  number  of  those  which  continued-  undiscovered 
was  reduced  by  a  third  search,  aided  by  clues  contained 
in  the  original  MS.,  and  by  information  I  was  able  to  give. 
There  now  remain  less  than  2  per  cent  of  unreferenced 
statementa 

The  supplying  of  references  was  not,  however,  the  sole 
purpose  to  be  achieved.  Beihoval  of  inaccuracies  was  a 
further  purpose.  The  Deseripti'Ve  Sociology,  from  which  nume- 
rous  quotations  were  made,  had  passed  through  stages  each 
of  which  gave  occasion  for  errors.  In  the  extracts  as  copied 
by  the  compilers,  mistakes,  literal  and  verbal,  were  certain 
to  be  not  uncommon.  Proper  names  of  persons,  peoples, 
and  places,  not  written  with  due  care,  were  likely  to  be  in 
many  cases  mis-spelled  by  the  printers.  Thus,  believing 
that  there  were  many  defects  which,  though  not  diminishing 
the  values  of  the  extracts  as  pieces  of  evidence,  rendered 
them  inexact,  I  desired  that  while  the  references  to  them 
were  furnished,  comparisons  of  them  with  the  originals 
should  be  made.  This  task  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Tedder  with  scrupulous  care;  so  that  his  corrections  have 
extended  even  to  additions  and  omissions  of  comma& 
Concerning  the  results  of  his  examination,  he  has  written  me 
the  following  letter  :— 

July,  1885. 
Dear  Mr.  Sfencer, 

In  the  second  edition  (1877)  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology, 
VoL  I,  placed  in  my  hands,  there  were  2,192  references  to  the 
379  works  quoted.  In  the  new  edition  there  are  about  2,500 
references  to  455  works.  All  of  these  references,  with  the 
exception  of  about  45,  have  been  compared  with  the  originals. 

In  the  course  of  verification  I  have  corrected  numerous 
trifling  errors.  They  were  chiefly  literal,  and  included  para- 
phrases made  by  the  compilers  of  the  Descriptive  Sociology 
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which  had  been  wrongly,  inserted  within  quotation  marks. 
There  was  a  small  proportion  of  verbal  errors,  among  which 
were  instances  of  facts  quoted  with  respect  to  particular 
tribes  which  the  original- authority  had  asserted  generally  of 
the  whole  cluster  of  tribes — facts,  therefore,  more  widely 
true  than  you  had  alleged. 

The  only  instances  I  can  recall  of  changes  afiPecting  the 
value  of  the  statements  as  evidence  were  (1)  in  a  passage 
from  the  Iliad,  originally  taken  from  an  inferior  translation ; 
(2)  tlie  deletion  of  the  reference  (on  p.  298  of  second  edition) 
as  to  an  avoidance  by  the  Hindus  of  uttering  the  sacred 
name  Onu 

Among  the  455  works  quoted  there  are  only  six  which  are 
of  questionable  authority ;  but  the  citations  from  these  aro 
but  few  in  number,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  for  which  they  are  specially  responsible. 

I  am, 
Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  E.  Tedder. 

The  statement  above  named  as  one  withdrawn,  was  com- 
mented on  by  Prof.  Max  MUller  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures ; 
in  which  he  also  alleged  that  I  had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
Egyptians  abstained  from  using  the  sacred  name  Osiris.  This 
second  alleged  error  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  note  on  page  274, 
where  I  think  it  is  made  manifest  that  Prof.  Max  Mtiller 
would  have  done  well  to  examine  the  evidence  more  carefully 
before  committing  himself. 

The  mention  of  Prof.  Max  Muller  reminds  me  of  another 
matter  concerning  which  a  few  words  are  called  for.  In  an 
article  on  this  volume  in  its  first  edition,  published  in 
the  Pall  Mali  GczetU  for  February  21st,  1877,  it  was  said 
that  the  doctrine  propounded  in  Part  I,  in  opposition  to  that 
•  of  the  comparative  mythologists,  "  will  shortly  be  taken  up, 
as  we  understand,  by  persons  specially  competent  in  that 
department."  When  there  were  at  length,  in  1878,  announced 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
qf  Bdigion,  etc.,  etc,,  I  concluded  that  my  curiosity  to  see  a 
reply  would  at  last  be  gratified.    But  on  turning  over  the 
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published  report  of  his  lectures,  I  discovered  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  hypothesis  that  religion  is  evolved  from  the 
ghost- theory :  the  sole  reference  to  it  being,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  remarks,  some  thirteen  lines  describing  "  psycholatry  " 
as  exhibited  in  Africa.  The  work  proved  to  be  a  super- 
fluous polemic  against  the  hypothesis  that  fetishism  is  the 
primitive  form  of  religion — ^superfluous,  I  say,  because  this 
hypothesis  had  been,  I  think,  efiectually  disposed  of  by  me 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Why  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
should  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  disproving  a  doc- 
trine already  disproved,  is  not  clear.  Still  less  clear  is  it  why, 
having  before  him  the  volume,  and  adversely  criticizing 
certain  statements  in  it  referred  to  above,  he  entirely  ignored 
the  chapter  in  wliich  was  already  done  that  which  his  lectures 
proposed  to  do. 

What  was  the  indirect  purpose  of  his  lectures  I  do  not 
understand.  He  could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  a 
refutation  of  the  fetish-theory  was  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
now  standing  opposed  to  his  own ;  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  supposed  that  it 
was. 

Concerning  the  new  matter,  little  needs  to  be  said.  To 
Appendix  A,  entitled  "Further  Illustrations  of  Primitive 
Thought,"  the  additions  are  such  as  practically  to  constitute  it 
a  second  demonstration  of  the  thesis  demonstrated  in  Part  L 
To  Appendix  B,  on  "The  Mythological  Theory,"  a  section 
has  been  prefixed.  And  Appendix  C^  on  "  The  Linguistio 
Method  of  the  Mythologists/'  is  new« 

Bayswater^  Jidy,  1885. 
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For  the  Scieace  of  Society,  the  name  "  Sociology  "  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Comte.  Partly  because  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive existed,  I  adopted  it  Though  repeatedly  blamed 
by  those  who  condemn  the  word  as  "  a  barbarism,"  I  do  not 
regret  having  done  so.  To  use,  as  some  have  suggested,  the 
word  •'  Politics,"  too  narrow  in  its  meaning  as  well  as  mis- 
leading in  ita  connotations,  would  be  deliberately  to  create 
confusion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  defect  of  no  practical 
moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our  speech  is  already  so  great 
that  nearly  every  thought  is  expressed  in  words  taken  from 
two  or  three  languages.  Already,  too,  it  has  many  words 
formed  in  irregular  ways  from  heterogeneous  roots.  Seeing 
this,  I  accept  without  much  reluctance  another  such  word : 
believing  that  the  convenience  and  suggestiveness  of  our 
symbols  are  of  more  importance  than  the  legitimacy  of  their 
derivation. 

Probably  some  surprise  will  be  felt  that,  containing  as  this 
work  does  multitudinous  quotations  from  numerous  authors, 
there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages.  Some  words 
of  explanation  seem  needfuL  If  foot-notes  are  referred  to, 
the  thread  of  the  argument  is  completely  broken ;  and  even 
if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is  disturbed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  there  to  be  looked  at.  Hence  a  loss 
of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.  As  I  intended  to  use  as  data  for 
the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  work,  the  compiled  and 
classified  facts  forming  the  Descriptive  Sociology,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  since  the  arrangement  of  those  facts  is  such  that 
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the  author's  name  and  the  race  referred  to  being  given,  the 
extract  may  in  each  case  be  found,  and  with  it  the  reference^ 
it  was  needless  to  waste  space  and  hinder  thought  with  these 
distracting  foot-notes.  I  therefore  decided  to  omit  them.  In 
BO  far  as  evidence  furnished  by  the  uncivilized  races  is  con- 
cerned (which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  con- 
taiued  in  this  volume),  there  exists  this  means  of  verification 
in  nearly  all  cases.  I  found,  however,  that  many  facts  from 
other  sources  had  to  be  sought  out  and  incorporated ;  and  not 
liking  to  change  the  system  I  had  commenced  with,  I  left 
them  in  an  un verifiable  state.  I  recognize  the  defect,  and 
hoi)e  hereafter  to  remedy  it  In  succeeding  volumes  I  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a  method  of  reference  which  will  give  the 
reader  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  authorities  cited, 
while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be  solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates : — No.  35  (pp.  1 — 80) 
in  June,  1874;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  November,  1874; 
No.  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875  ;  No.  38  (pp.  241— 
320)  in  May,  1875 ;  No,  39  (pp.  321—400)  in  September, 
1875 ;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with  Appendices  A  &  B)  in 
December,  1875;  No.  41  (pp.  465—544)  in  April,  1876; 
No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876;  and  No.  43  (pp.  625— 
704)  in  December,  1876 ;  an  extra  No.  (44)  issued  in  June, 
1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44,  the  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases :  the  intention  being  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next 
volume  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  1880. 

Iiondon,  December,  1876* 
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PART  I. 


THE  DATA   OF   SOCIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 

SUPER-ORGAKIO  EVOLUTION. 

§  1.  Of  the  three  broadlj-distingoislied  kinds  of  Evo- 
lation  outlined  in  First  Principles,  we  come  now  to  the 
third.  The  first  kind.  Inorganic  Evolution,  which,  had  it 
been  dealt  with,  would  have  occupied  two  volumes,  one 
dealing  with  Astrogeny  and  the  other  with  Geogeny,  was 
passed  over  because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  postpone  the 
more  important  applications  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  elaborating  those  less  important  applications  which  logi- 
cally precede  them*  The  four  volumes  succeeding  First 
Frinaples,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates, vegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  other 
two  with  those  -  more  special  phenomena  distinguished  as 
psychical,  which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggregates  dis- 
play. We  now  enter  on  the  remaining  division — Super- 
organic  Evolution. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptive,  and  although  in  First 
FrineipUs,  §  111,  I  used  it  with  an  explanatory  sentence, 
it  will  be  well  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  more  fully. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occupied  with  the  facts  displayed  by 
an  individual  oiiganism  during  its  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  studying  Organic  Evolution.  If  we  take  into 
account,  as  we  must,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
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between  this  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
its  life  puts  it  in  relations  with,  we  still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Oiganic  Evolution.  Nor  need  we  consider  that 
we  exceed  these  limits  on  passing  to  the  phenomena  that 
accompany  the  rearing  of  offspring ;  though  here,  we  see  the 
germ  of  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  While  recognizing  the 
fact  that  parental  co-operation  foreshadows  processes  of  a 
class  beyolid  the  simply  organic ;  and  while  recognizing  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  products  of  parental  co-operation,  such 
as  nests,  foreshadow  products  of  the  super-organic  class ;  we 
may  fitly  regard  Super-organic  Evolution  as  commencing 
only  when  there  arises  something  more  than  the  combined 
efiorts  of  parents.  Of  course  no  absolute  separation  exists. 
If  there  has  been  Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here  dis- 
tinguished as  super-organic  must  have  come  by  insensible 
steps  out  of  the  organic.  But  we  may  conveniently  mark 
it  off  as  including  all  those  processes  and  products  which 
imply  the  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  individuals. 

There  are  various  groups  of  super-organic  phenomena, 
of  which  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  by 
way  of  illustration, 

§  8.  Of  such  the  most  familiar,  and  in  some  respects  tho 
most  instructive,  are  furnished  by  the  social  insects. 

All  know  that  bees  and  wasps  form  communities  such  that 
the  units  and  the  aggregates  stand  in  very  definite  relations. 
Between  the  individual  organization  of  the  hive-bee  and  the 
organization  of  the  hive  as  an  orderly  aggregate  of  indivi- 
duals with  a  regularly-formed  habitation,  there  exists  a 
fixed  connexion.  Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolves  into  a 
complete  individual ;  so  does  the  adult  queen-wasp,  the  germ 
of  a  wasp-society,  evolve  into  a  multitude  of  individuals  with 
definitely-adjusted  arrangements  and  activities.  As  evidence 
that  Evolution  of  this  order  has  here  arisen  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  simpler  orders  of  Evolution,  it  may  be  added 
that,  among  both  bees  and  wasps,  different  genera  exhibit  it 
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in  different  degrees.  From  kinds  that  are  solitary  in  their 
habits,  we  pass  through  kinds  that  are  social  in  small  degrees 
to  kinds  that  are  socud  in  great  degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants,  Super^organic  Evolution  is 
carried  much  further — some  species,  I  say ;  for  here,  also,  we 
find  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reached  by  unlike  species. 
The  most  advanced  show  us  division  of  labour  carried  so  far 
that  different  classes  of  individuals  are  structurally  adapted 
to  different  functions.  White  ants,  or  termites  (which,  how* 
ever,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects),  have,  in  addition 
to  males  and  females,  soldiers  and  workers ;  and  there  are  in 
some  cases  two  kinds  of  males  and  females,  winged  and 
imwinged:  making  six  unlike  forms.  Of  Saiiba  ants  are 
found,  besides  the  two  developed  sexual  forms,  three  forms 
sexually  undeveloped — one  class  of  indoor  workers  and  two 
classes  of  out-door  workers.  And  then  by  some  species,  a 
further  division  of  labour  is  achieved  by  making  slaves 
of  other  ants.  There  is  also  a  tending  of  alien  insects, 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  their  secretions,  and  sometimes 
for  unknown  purposes;  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
points  out,  some  ants  keep  more  domestic  animals  than 
are  kept  by  mankind.  Moreover,  among  niembers  of  these 
communities,  there  is  a  system  of  signalling  equivalent 
to  a  rude  language,  and  there  are  elaborate  processes  of 
mining,  road -making,  and  building.  In  Congo,  Tuckey 
"found  a  complete  banza  [village]  of  ant-hills,  placed  with 
more  regularity  than  the  native  banzas";  and  Schweinfurth 
says  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  the  magazines, 
chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  termites-mound. 

But^  as  hinted  above,  though  social  insects  exhibit  a  kind 
of  evolution  much  higher  than  the  merely  organic — ^though 
the  aggregates  they  form  simulate  social  aggregates  in  sundry 
ways;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.  Por  each 
of  them  is  in  reality  a  large  family.  It  is  not  a  union  among 
like  individuals  independent  of  one  another  in  parentage,  and 
approximately  equal  in  their  capacities;  but  it  is  a  union 
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among  the  offspring  of  one  mother,  carried  on,  in  some  cases 
for  a  single  generation,  and  in  some  cases  for  more;  and 
from  this  community  of  parentage  arises  the  possibUUy  of 
dosses  having  unlike  structures  arid  consequent  unlike  functions. 
Instead  of  being  allied  to  the  specialization  which  arises  in 
a  society,  properly  so  called,  the  specialization  which  arises 
in  one  of  these  large  and  complicated  insect-families,  is  allied 
to  that  which  arises  between  the  sexes.  Instead  of  two 
kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  parents,  thera 
are  several  kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same 
parents ;  and  instead  of  a  simple  cooperation  between  two 
differentiated  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  offspring,  there 
is  an  involved  co-operation  among  sundry  differentiated 
classes  of  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  offspring. 

§  4.  True  rudimentary  forms  of  Super-oiganic  Evolution 
are  displayed  only  by  some  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Certain  birds  form  communities  in  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  co-ordination.  Among  rooks  we  see  such  integral 
tion  as  is  implied  by  the  keeping*together  of  the  same 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  strangers.  There  is  some  vague  control,  some  recog- 
nition of  proprietorship,  some  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
occasionally  expulsion  of  thenu  A  slight  specialization  is 
shown  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while  the  flock  feeds. 
And  usually  we  see  an  orderly  action  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  respect  of  going  and  coming.  There  has  been 
reached  a  co-operation  comparable  to  that  exhibited  by  those 
small  assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings^  in  which 
there  exist  no  governments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  little  more 
than  the  union  of  mere  association.  In  the  supremacy  of 
the  strongest  male  in  the  herd,  we  do,  indeed,  see  a  trace  of 
governmental  organization.  Some  co-operation  is  shown,  for 
offensive  purposes,  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and  for 
defensive  purposes  by  animals  that  are  hunted  ;  as,  according 
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to  Boss,  by  the  North  American  buffaloes,  the  bulls  of  which 
assemble  to  guard  the  cows  during  the  calviug-season  against 
wolves  and  bears.  Certain  gregarious  mammals,  however, 
as  the  beavers,  carry  social  co-operation  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  building  habitations.  Finally,  among  sundry  of 
the  Frimates,  gregariousness  is  joined  with  some  subordina- 
tion, some  combination,  some  display  of  the  social  sentiments. 
There  is  obedience  to  leaders;  there  is  union  of  efforts; 
there  are  sentinels  and  signals ;  there  is  an  idea  of  property ; 
there  is  exchange  of  services ;  there  is  adoption  of  orphans ; 
and  the  community  makes  ^efforts  on  behalf  of  endangered 
members. 

§  5.  These  classes  of  troths,  which  might  be  enlarged  upon 
to  much  purpose,  I  have  here  indicated  for  several  reasons. 
Partly,  it  seemed  needful  to  show  that  above  organic  evolu- 
tion there  tends  to  arise  in  various  directions  a  further 
evolution.  Partly,  my  object  has  been  to  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  this  Super-organic  Evolution,  as  not  of  one  kind  but 
of  various  kinds,  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  various 
species  of  organisms  among  which  it  shows  itself.  And  partly, 
there  has  been  the  wish  to  suggest  that  Super-organic  Evolu- 
tion of  the  highest  order,  arises  out  of  an  order  no  higher 
than  that  variously  displayed  in  the  animal  world  at  larga 

Having  observed  this  much,  we  may  henceforth  restrict 
ourselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution  which  so 
immensely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in  complication,  in 
importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively  insignificant.  I  refer 
to  the  form  of  it  which  human  societies  exhibit  in  their 
growths,  stmctures,  functions,  products.  To  the  phenomena 
comprised  in  these,  and  grouped  under  the  general  title  of 
Sociology,  we  now  pass. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  FACTORS  OF  BOfclAL  PHENOMENA. 

§  6.  The  behaviour  of  a  single  inanimate  object  depends 
on  the  co-operation  between  its  own  forces  and  the  forces 
to  which  it  is  exposed :  instance  a  piece  of  metal^  the  mole- 
cules of  which  keep  the  solid  state  or  assume  the  liquid 
state,  according  partljr  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  the 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects.  Be  it  a  cartload  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowful  of  gravel  turned  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  masses — here  stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  forming  one  with 
sides  much  less  inclined,  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling 
in  all  directions — is  in  each  case  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and 
partly  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  subjected  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consists  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
species  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  or  contracts 
its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stationary,  continues  an  old 
mode  of  life  or  falls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  combined 
influences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing  actions^ 
inorganic  and  organic 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  aggregates  of  men.  Be  it  rudimentary 
or  be  it  advanced,  every  society  displays  phenomena  that  are 
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ascribable  to  the  characters  of  its  units  and  to  the  conditions 
nnder  which  thej  exist  Here,  then,  are  the  factors  as  pri- 
marily divided. 

§  7.  These  factors  are  re-divisible.  Within  each  there  are 
groups  of  factors  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Beginning  with  the  extrinsic  factors^  we  see  that  from  the 
outset  several  kinds  of  them  are  variously  operative.  We 
have  climate ;  hot,  cold,  or  temperate,  moist  or  dry,  constant 
or  variable.  We  have  surface;  much  or  little  of  which  is 
available,  and  the  available  part  of  which  is  fertile  in  greater 
or  less  degree;  and  we  have  configuration  of  surface,  as 
uniform  or  multiform.  Next  we  have  the  vegetal  produc- 
tions; here  abundant  in  quantities  and  kinds,  and  there 
deficient  in  one  or  both.  And  besides  the  Flora  of  the  region 
we  have  its  Fauna,  which  is  influential  in  many  ways ;  not 
only  by  the  numbers  of  its  species  and  individuals,  but  by 
the  proportion  between  those  that  are  useful  and  those  that 
are  injurious.  On  these  sets  of  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  characterizing  the  environment,  primarily  depends 
the  possibility  of  socisd  evolution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  intrinsic  factors  we  have  to  note 
first,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man  has 
physical  traits,  such  as  degrees  of  strength,  activity,  endu- 
rance, which  affect  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  society. 
He  is  in  every  case  distinguished  by  emotional  traits  which 
aid,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society,  and 
its  developments.  Always,  too,  his  degree  of  intelligence 
and  the  tendencies  of  thought  peculiar  to  him,  become 
co-operating  causes  of  social  quiescence  or  social  change. 

Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondaiy  or  derived  sets  of  factors,  which  social 
evolution  itself  brings  into  play. 

§  8.  First  may  be  set  down  the  progressive  modifications  of 
the  environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  which  societies  effect. 
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Among  these  are  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  by 
clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  alterations  may  be  favour- 
able to  social  growth,  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made  less 
rainy  by  cutting  down  forests,  or  a  swampy  surface  rendered 
more  salubrious  and  fertile  by  carrying  off  water* ;  or  they 
may  be  unfavourable,  as  where,  by  destro}ring  the  forests,  a 
region  already  dry  is  made  arid :  witness  the  seat  of  the  old 
Semitic  civilizations,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kinds  aud  quantities 
of  plant-life  over  the  surface  occupied.  These  changes  are 
three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  culture  of  plants  con- 
ducive to  social  growth,  replacing  plants  not  conducive  to  it ; 
there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of  these 
useful  plants,  causing,  in  time,  great  divergences  from  their 
originals ;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction  of  new 
useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Pauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  species. 
We  have  the  fostering  of  useful  species,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  making  their  qualities 
more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we  have  the  natural- 
ization of  desirable  species  brought  from  abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 
birds,  and  the  fields  covered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 
eventually  occupy  the  same  area,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
environment^  inorganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  under- 

*  ll  IB  wortli  Bottng  that  dndnage  inereaseo  tHiat  we  nifty  HgmtMrdj  aXi 
terrestml  respintions  and  that  on  terreitanal  retphfation  tlie  Utm  of  land- 
planta,  and  therefon  of  land-animals,  and  therefore  of  men,  depend.  lEierj 
change  of  atmospherio  pressure  produces  exits  or  entrancei  of  the  air  into  all 
the  interstices  of  the  soiL  The  depth  to  which  these  irregular  inspirations 
and  expirations  reach,  is  increased  bj  freedom  from  waters  linoe  interstices 
oocnpied  by  water  eannot  be  filled  bj  air.  Thus  those  chemical  decomposi- 
tions effected  bj  the  air  that  is  renewed  with  ererj  fall  and  rise  of  the  baro- 
meter, are  extended  to  a  greater  depth  bj  drainage  {  and  the  plant-life 
depending  on  such  decompositions  is  facilitated^ 
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goed  a  eontinnous  tninsfonBation  during  the  progress  of  the 
Bodetf;  and  that  this  transformation  becomes  an  all* 
important  secondaiy  factor  in  social  evolution. 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  is  the  increasing  size  of 
the  social  aggr^ate,  accompanied,  generally,  by  increasing 
density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growths  Mass  is  both  a 
condition  to,  and  a  result  of,  organization*  It  is  clear  that 
heterogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible  only  by  multi- 
plicity of  units.  Division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  far 
where  there  are  but  few  to  divide  the  labour  among  them. 
C!omplex  oa-operations,  governmental  and  industrial,  are 
impossible  without  a  population  large  enough  to  supply 
many  kinds  and  gradations  of  agents.  And  sundry  de* 
veloped  forms  of  activity,  both  predatory  and  peacefuli  are 
made  practicable  only  by  the  power  which  laige  masses  of 
men  fumish. 

Hence,  then;  a  derivative  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
ence  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  prc^ess,  U  social 
growth.  Other  factonS  co-operate  to  produce  this ;  and  this 
joins  other  factors  in  working  further  changes. 

§10.  Among  derived  factors  we  may  next  note  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  society  and  its  units — the  influ- 
ence of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

As  soon  as  a  combination  of  men  acquires  permanence, 
there  b^ia  actions  and  reactions  between  the  community 
and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  afiects  the  other  in 
natuxe.  Ihe  eontiol  exercised  by  the  aggregate  over  its 
units,  tends  ever  to  tnould  their  activities  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  requirements ;  and  these 
activities,  sentunents,  and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  changed 
by  changiag  circumstances,  tend  to  re-mould  the  society  into 
congruiiy  with  themselves. 
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In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
indiyidoals  and  the  original  nature  of  the  Bociety  thej  form, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  induced  natures  of  the  two. 
Eventually,  mutual  modification  becomes  a  potent  cause  of 
transformation  in  both. 

.  §  11.  Yet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  import- 
ance remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-oiganio 
environment — ^the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society  and 
neighbouring  societies. 

While  there  exist  only  small,  wandering,  unorganized 
hordes,  the  conflicts  of  these  with  one  another  work  no 
permanent  changes  of  arrangement  in  them.  But  when 
there  have  arisen  the  definite  chieftainships  which  frequent 
conflicts  tend  to  initiate,  and  especially  when  the  conflicts 
have  ended  in  subjugations,  there  arise  the  rudiments  of 
political  organization ;  and,  as  at  first,  so  afterwards,  the  wars 
of  societies  with  one  another  have  all-important  eflects  in 
developing  social  structures,  or  rather,  certain  of  them. 
For  I  may  here,  in  passing,  indicate  the  truth  to  be  hereafter 
exhibited  in  full,  that  while  the  industrial  organization  of  a 
society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic  and  organic 
environments,  its  governmental  organization  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  its  super-organic  environment — ^by  the  actions  of 
those  adjacent  societies  with  which  it  carries  on  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

§  12.  There  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factors  one 
more,  the  potency  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
I  mean  that  accumulation  of  super-organic  products  which 
we  commonly  distinguish  as  artificial,  but  which,  philoso- 
phically considered,  are  no  less  natural  than  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  evolution.    There  are  several  orders  of  these. 

First  come  the  material  appliances,  which,  beginning 
with  roughly-chipped  flints,  end  in  the  complex  automatic 
tools  of  an  engine-factory  driven  by  steam;  which  from 
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boomerangs  rise  to  eighty-ton  guns;  ivhich  from  huts  of 
branches  and  grass  grow  to  cities  with  their  palaces  and 
cathedrals.  Then  we  have  language,  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  out  gestures  in  communicating  simple  ideas,  but 
eventually  becoming  capable  of  expressing  involved  concep- 
tions with  precision.  While  from  that  stage  in  which  it 
conveys  thoughts  only  by  sounds  to  one  or  a  few  persons, 
we  pass  through  picture-writing  up  to  steam-printing: 
multiplying  indefinitely  the  numbers  communicated  with, 
and  making  accessible  in  voluminous  literatures  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  countless  men  in  various  places  and 
times.  Concomitantly  there  goes  on  the  develop- 

ment of  knowledge,  ending  in  science.  Numeration  on  the 
fingers  grows  into  far-reaching  mathematics ;  observation  of 
the  moon's  changes  leads  in  time  to  a  theory  of  the  solar 
system ;  and  there  successively  arise  sciences  of  which  not 
even  the  germs  could  at  first  be  detected.  Mean- 

while the  once  few  and  simple  customs,  becoming  more 
numerous,  definite,  and  fixed,  end  in  systems  of  laws.  Bude 
superstitions  initiate  elaborate  mythologies,  theologies,  cos- 
mogonies. Opinion  getting  embodied  in  creeds,  gets  em- 
bodied, too,  in  accepted  codes  of  ceremony  and  conduct,  and 
in  established  social  sentiments.  And  then  there 

slowly  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  eestbetic ;  which  of 
themselves  form  a  highly-complex  group.  From  necklaces 
of  fishbones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate,  gorgeous,  and 
infinitely  varied ;  out  of  discordant  war-chants  come  sympho- 
nies and  operas ;  cairns  develop  into  magnificent  temples ;  in 
place  of  caves  with  rude  markings  there  arise  at  length 
galleries  of  paintings ;  and  the  recital  of  a  chiefs  deeds  with 
mimetic  accompaniment  gives  origin  to  epics,  dramas,  lyrics, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  fiction,  biography,  and  history. 

These  various  orders  of  super-organic  products,  each  de- 
veloping within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  growing 
into  a  larger  whole,  and  each  acting  on  the  other  orders 
whila  reacted  on  by  them,  constitute  an  immensely-volumi- 
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nous,  immensely-complicated,  and  immensely-powerful  set  of 
influences.  During  social  evolution  they  are  ever  modifying 
individuals  and  modifying  society,  while  being  modified  by 
botL  They  gradually  form  what  we  may  consider  either  as 
a  non-vital  part  of  the  society  itself^  or  else  as  a  secondary 
environment^  which  eventually  becomes  more  important  than 
the  primary  environments — so  much  more  important  that 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  high  kind  of 
social  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  conditions  which 
originally  would  have  prevented  it. 

§  13.  Such  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Even  when  pre- 
sented under  this  most  general  form,  the  combination  of 
them  is  seen  to  be  of  an  involved  kind. 

Recognizing  the  primary  truth  that  social  phenomena 
depend  in  part  on  the  natures  of  the  individuals  and  in  part 
on  the  forces  the  individuals  are  subject  to,  we  see  that  these 
two  fundamentally-distinct  sets  of  factors,  with  which  social 
changes  commence,  give  origin  to  other  sets  as  social  changes 
advance.  The  pre-established  environing  influences,  inor- 
ganic and  oiganic,  which  are  at  first  almost  unalterable, 
become  more  and  more  altered  by  the  actions  of  the  evolving 
society.  Simple  growth  of  population  brings  into  play  fresh 
causes  of  transformation  that  are  increasingly  important. 
The  influences  which  the  society  exerts  on  the  natures  of 
its  units,  and  those  which  the  units  exert  on  the  nature  of 
the  society,  incessantly  co-operate  in  creating  new  elements. 
As  societies  progress  in  size  and  structure,  they  work  on  one 
another,  now  by  their  war-struggles  and  now,  by  their  indus- 
trial intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses.  And  the  ever^ 
accumulating,  ever  -  complicating  super- organic  products, 
material  and  mental,  constitute  a  further  set  of  factors  which 
become  more  and  more  influential  causes  of  changa  So  that^ 
involved  as  the  factors  are  at  the  beginning,  each  step  in  ad- 
vance increases  the  involution,  by  adding  fieu^tors  which  them- 
selves grow  more  complex  while  they  grow  more  powerful. 
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But  now  having  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  orders^ 
original  and  derived,  we  must  neglect  for  the  present  those 
trhich  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  almost  exclu- 
sively,  to  those  which  are  original  The  Data  of  Sociology, 
here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  most,  as  far  as  possible,  restrict  to 
those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena  in  general, 
and  most  readily  distinguished  in  the  simplest  societies. 
Adhering  to  the  broad  division  made  at  the  outset  between 
the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  oo-operating  causes,  we  will  con- 
eider  first  the  extrinsia 


CHAKTEB  in 

ORIGINAL  SXTEBNAX  FACTOBS. 

§  14  A  COMPLETE  outline  of  the  original  external  factors 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  we  have  not  got,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get  Now  that  geologists  Bind  archaeologists 
are  onitiDg  to  prove  that  human  existence  goes  back  to  a 
time  so  remote  that  '^  pre-historic "  scarcely  expresses  it, 
we  are  shown  that  the  effects  of  external  conditions  on 
social  evolution  cannot  De  fully  traced.  Bemembering  that 
the  20,000  years,  or  so,  during  which  man  has  lived  in  the 
Nile-valley,  is  made  to  seem  a  relatively-small  period  by  the 
evidence  that  he  coexisted  with  the  extinct  mammals  of  the 
drift — ^remembering  that  England  had  human  inhabitants  at 
an  epoch  which  good  judges  think  was  glacial — ^remembering 
that  in  America,  along  with  the  bones  of  a  Mastodon  im- 
bedded in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bourbense,  were  found  arrow- 
heads and  other  traces  of  the  savages  who  had  killed  this 
member  of  an  order  no  longer  represented  in  that  part  of  the 
world — ^remembering  that,  judging  from  the  evidence  as 
interpreted  by  Professor  Huxley,  those  vast  subsidences 
which  changed  a  continent  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
took  place  after  the  Negro-race  was  established  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  man ;  we  must  infer  that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace 
back  the  external  factors  of  social  phenomena  to  anything 
like  their  first  forms. 

One  important  truth  only,  implied  by  the  evidence  thus 
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glanced  at,  must  be  noted  Geological  changes  and  meteoro^ 
logical  changes,  as  well  as  the  consequent  changes  of  Floras 
and  Faunas,  must  have  been  causing,  over  all  parts  of  the 
Earth,  perpetual  emigrations  and  immigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency,  a  wave 
of  difihision  must  have  spread ;  into  each  locality  made  more 
favourable  to  human  existence  by  amelioration  of  climate,  or 
increase  of  indigenous  food,  or  both,  a  wave  of  concentration 
must  have  been  set  up ;  and  by  great  geological  changes^ 
here  sinking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas,  other  re- 
distributions of  mankind  must  have  been  produced.  Accu- 
mulating facts  show  that  these  enforced  ebbiugs  and  flowings 
have,  in  some  localities,  and  probably  in  most,  taken  place 
time  after  time.  And  such  waves  of  emigration  and  immi- 
gration must  have  been  ever  bringing  the  dispersed  groups  of 
the  race  into  contact  with  conditions  more  or  less  new. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  external  factors,  original  in  the  widest  sense,  have  co- 
operated throughout  all  past  time,  we  must  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  such  eflects  of  them  as  we  have  now  before  us. 

§  15.  Life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certain  limits 
of  temperature ;  and  life  of  the  higher  kinds  is  possible  only 
within  a  comparatively-narrow  range  of  temperature,  main- 
tained artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  social  life,  pre- 
supposing as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but  that  life  vegetal 
and  animal  on  which  human  life  depends,  is  restricted  by 
certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Cold,  though  great,  does  not  rigorously  exclude  warm- 
blooded creatures,  if  the  locality  supplies  adequate  means  of 
generating  heat  The  arctic  regions  contain  various  marine 
and  terrestrial  mammals,  large  and  small;  but  the  existence 
of  these  depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  existence  of 
the  inferior  marine  creatures,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
which  would  cease  to  live  there  did  not  the  warm  currents 
trom  the  tropics  check  the  formation  of  ice.    Hence  such 
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httman  life  as  we  find*  in  the  far  north,  dependent  as  it  is 
mainly  on  the  life  of  these  mammals,  is  also  remotely  de- 
pendent on  the  same  source  of  heat.  But  where,  as 
in  SQch  places,  the  temperature  which  man's  vital  functions 
require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social  evolution  is 
not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  sufficient  surplus-power 
in  each  individual  nor  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals. 
Not  only  are  the  energies  of  an  Esquimaux  expended  mainly 
in  guarding  against  loss  of  heat,  but  his  bodily  functions  are 
greatly  modified  to  the  same  end.  Without  fuel,  and,  indeed, 
unable  to  bum  within  his  snow-hut  anything  more  than  an 
oil-lamp,  lest  the  walls  should  melt,  he  has  to  keep  up  that 
warmth  which  even  his  thick  furndress  fails  to  retain,  by 
devouring  vast  quantities  of  blubber  and  oil ;  and  his  diges- 
tive system,  heaioly  taxed  in  providing  the  wherewith  to 
meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation,  supplies  less  material  for 
other  vital  purposes.  This  great  physiological  cost  of  indi- 
vidual life,  indirectly  checking  the  multiplication  of  indivi- 
duals, arrests  social  evolution*  A  kindred  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  shown  mb  in  the  Southern  hemisphere 
by  the  still-more-miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly  un- 
clothed in  a  region  oi  storms,  which  tiieir  wretched  dwellings 
of  sticks  and  grass  do  not  exclude,  and  having  little  food  but 
fish  and  moUusks,  these  beings,  described  as  scarcely  human 
in  appearance,  have  such  difficulty  in  preserving  the  vital 
balance  in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  that  the  surplus 
for  individual  development  is  narrowly  restricted,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  surplus  for  producing  and  rearing  new  indivi- 
duals. Hence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhibiting 
anything  beyond  incipient  sociid  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regions,  an  opposite  extr^tae  of 
temperature  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  as  to  impede 
social  development,  yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  seems 
exceptional  and  relatively  unimportant  life  in  general,  and 
mammalian  life  along  with  it,  is  great  in  quantity  as  well  aa 
individually  high,  in  localities  that  are  among  the  hottest^ 
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The  sOence  of  the  forests  during  the  noontide  glare  in  such 
localities,  does,  indeed*  funush  evidence  of  enervation;  but 
in  cooler  parts  of  the  twentj-four  hours  there  is  a  compen- 
sating energy.  And  if  varieties  pf  the  human  race  adapted 
to  these  localities,  show,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  some 
indolence,  this  does  not  seem  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to, 
the  indolence  of  the  primitive  man  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Contemplated  in  the  mass,  facts  do  not 
countenance  the  current  idea  that  great  heat  hinders  progress. 
All  the  earliest  recorded  civilizations  belonged  to  regions 
which,  if  not  tropical,  almost  equal  the  tropics  in  height  of 
temperature.  India  and  Southern  China,  as  still  existing, 
show  us  great  social  evolutions  within  the  tropics.  The  vast 
architectural  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cambodia  yield  proofs 
of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the  East ;  while  the  extinct 
societies  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  need  but  be 
named  to  make  it  manifest  that  in  the  New  World  also,  there 
were  in  past  times  great  advances  in  hot  regions.  It 
is  thus,  too,  it  we  compare  societies  of  ruder  types  that  have 
developed  in  warm  climates,  with  allied  societies  belonging 
to  colder  climates.  Tahiti,  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands,  are  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  them,  when  first 
discovered,  there  had  been  reached  stages  of  evolution  which 
were  remariEable  considering  the  absence  of  metals. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact.that  in  recent  times  societies  have 
evolved  most^  both  in  size  and  complexity.  In  temperate 
regions.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the  first 
ccmsiderable  societies  arose,  and  the  primary  stages  of  social 
development  were  reached,  in  hot  dimates.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  earlier  phases  of  progress,  had  to  be 
passed  through  whei^  the  resistwoes. offered  by  inotganio 
conditiona  were. least;  that  when  the  arts  of  life  had  been 
advanced,  it  became  possible  for  socieUes .  to.  develop  in 
r^ons  where  the  resistances  were  greater;  and  that  further 
developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  with  the  f tntj^er  discipline 
in  oo-operaliob   aicoompanying  them,    enabled    subse4uent 
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societies  to  take  root  and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatio 
and  other  conditions,  offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

We  must  therefore  say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the 
source  of  those  forces  by  which  life,  vegetal  and  animal,  is 
carried  on;  and  being,  by  implication,  the  source  of  the 
forces  displayed  in  human  life,  and  consequently  in  social 
life ;  it  results  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  social  evolu- 
tion on  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  where  solar  radiation  is 
very  feeble.  Though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  tracts  a 
solar  radiation  in  excess  of  the  degree  most  favourable  to  vital 
actions ;  yet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evolution  is 
relatively  smalL  Further,  we  conclude  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  and  heat  is  especially  requisite  during  those 
first  stages  of  progress  in  which  social  vitality  is  smalL 

§  16.  Passing  over  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  equability,  whether  diurnal,  annual,  or  irregular,  aU  of 
which  have  their  effects  on  human  activities,  and  therefore 
on  social  phenomena,  I  will  name  one  other  climatic  trait 
that  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or  moisture. 

Either  extreme  brings  indirect  impedimenta  to  civilization, 
which  we  may  note  before  observing  the  direct  effects. 
That  great  dryness  of  the  air,  causing  a  parched  surface  and 
a  scanty  vegetation,  negatives  the  multiplication  needed  for 
advanced  social  life,  is  a  familiar  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact» 
though  not  a  familiar  one,  that  extreme  humidity,  especially 
when  joined  with  great  heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstacles 
to  progress  ;  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  where 
**  the  springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
toasted  quills ;  .  .  •  paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by 
the  loss  of  glazing,  acts  as  a  blotter ;  •  .  .  metals  are 
ever  rusty ;  •  .  .  and  gunpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the 
dr,  refuses  to  ignite." 

But  it  is  the  direct  effects  of  different  hygrometric  states, 
which  are  most  noteworthy — the  effects  on  the  vital  processes, 
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and,  therefore*  on  the  individual  activities,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  social  activities.    Bodilj  functions  are  fiacilitated 
hj  atmospheric  conditions  which  make  evaporation  from  the 
skin  and  lungs  rapid*    That  weak  persons,  whose  variations 
of  health  furnish  good  tests,  are  worse  when  the  air  is 
surcharged  with  water,  and  are  better  when  the  weather  is 
fine;    and  that  commonly  such  persons  are  enervated  by 
residence  in  moist  localities  but  invigorated  by  residence  in 
dry  ones,  are  facts  generally  recognized    And  this  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  individuals,  doubtless  holds  in 
races.    Throughout  temperate  regions,  differences  of  constitu- 
tional activity  due  to  differences  of  atmospheric  humidity, 
are  less  traceable  than  in  torrid  regions:  the  reason  being 
that  all  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  tolerably  quick 
escape  of  water  from  their  surfaces;    since  the  air,  though 
well  chafed  with  water,  will   take    up    more    when    its 
temperature,  previously  low,  is  raised  by  contact  with  the 
body.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  tropical  regions  where  the  body 
and  the  air  bathing  it  differ  much  less  in  temperature ;  and 
where,  indeed,  the  air  is  sometimes  higher  in  temperature 
than  the  body.    Here  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  quantity  of  surrounding  vapour.    If  the  air  is 
hot  and  moist,  the  escape  of  water  through  the  skin  and 
lungs  is  greatly  hindered ;  while  it  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the 
air  i3  hot  and  dry.    Hence  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect 
constitutional  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  low 
steaming  tracts  and  the  inhabitants  of  tracts  parched  with 
heat    Needful  as  are  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation 
for  maintaining  the  movement  of  fluids  tlux)ugh  the  tissues 
and  thus  furthering  molecular  changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that^  other  things  equal,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in 
the  people  of  hot  and  dry  localities  than  in  the  people  of  hot 
and  humid  localities. 

The  evidence  justifies  this  inference.  The  earliest-recorded 
civilization  grew  up  in  a  hot  and  dry  region — ^Egypt;  and  in 
hot  and  dry  regions  also  arose  the  Babylonian,  Assprian,  and 
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Phoenician  civilizatioiuu  Bat  the  facts  when  stated  in  tenna 
of  nations  are  far  less  striking  than  vsh&x  stated  in  tenns  of 
races.  On  glancing  over  a  general  rain-map,  there  will  be 
seen  an  almost-continnons  area  marked  **  rainless  district/' 
extending  across  North  A&ica,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  through 
Thibet  into  Mongolia;  and  from  within,  or  from  the  borders 
of,  this  district,  have  come  all  the  conquering  races  of  tho 
Old  World.  We  have  the  Tartar  race,  which,  passing  the 
Southern  mountain-boundary  of  this  rainless  distrigt,  peopled 
China  and  the  r^ous  between  it  and  India — thrusting  tho 
aborigines  of  these  areas  into  the  hilly  tracts ;  and  which  has 
sent  succesMve  waves  of  invaders  not  into  these  regions  only, 
but  into  the  West  We  have  the  Aryan  race,  overspreading 
India  and  making  its  way  through  Europe.  We  have  the 
Semitic  race,  becoming  dominant  in  North  Africa,  and, 
spurred  on  by  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  subduing  parts  of 
Europe.  Diat  is  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which 
became  powerful  in  the  hot  and  dry  valley  of  the  Kile,  we 
have  three  races  widely  unlike  in  type,  which,  from  different 
parts  of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  over  regions 
relatively  humid^  Original  superiority  of  type  was 

not  the  common  tr^t  of  these  peoples :  the  Tartar  type  is 
inferior,  as  was  the  Egyptian.  But  the  common  trait,  as 
proved  by  subjugation  of  other  peoples,  was  eneigy.  And 
when  we  see  that  this  common  trait  in  kinds  of  men  other- 
wise nnlike,  had  for  its  concomitant  their  Icmg-continued 
subjection  to  these  special  climatic  conditions — ^when  we  find, 
further,  that  from  the  region  characterized  by  thes6  conditions, 
the  earlier  waves  of  conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moister 
countries  their  ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later  waves 
of  the  same  kind  of  men,  or  of  other  kinds,  coming  from  this 
region ;  we  get  strong  reason  for  inferring  a  relation  between 
constitutional  vigour  and  the  presence  of  an  air  which,  by  its 
warmth  and  dryness,  facilitates  the  vital  actions.  A 

striking  verification  is  at  hand.  The  rain-map  of  the  New 
World  shows  that  the  largest  of  the  parts  distinguished  as 
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almost  rainless,  is  that  Central-American  and  Mexican 
region  in  which  indigenous  civilizations  developed;  and  that 
the  onl J  other  rainless  district  is  that  part  of  the  ancient 
Petavian  tenitorjr,  in  which  t]^e  pre-Ynca  civilization  has 
left  its  most  eondpicaoas  traces.  Inductively,  then,  the 
evidence  justifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  physiological 
deduction.  Nor  are  there  wanting  minor  verifica- 

tions. Speaking  of  the  varieties  of  negroes,  Livingstone  says 
— '*  Heat  alone  does  not  produce  blackness  of  skin,  but  heat 
with  moistose  seems  to  insure  the  deepest  hue";  and 
Sdiweinfurth  remarks  on  the  relative  blackness  of  the  Denka 
aAd  other  tribes  living  on  the  alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts 
them  with  "the  less  swarthy  and  more  robust  races  who 
inhabit  the  reeky  hills  of  the  interior":  differences  with 
which  there  go  differences  of  energy.  But  I  note  this  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
fact  that  the  lighter-skinned  races  are  habitually  the  domi- 
nant races.  We  see  it  to  have  been  so  in  £gypt  It  was  so 
with  the  races  qneading  south  from  Central  Asia.  Traditions 
imply  that  it  was  so  in  Central  America  and  Peru.  Speke 
says:— ^''  I  have  always  found  the  lighter-coloured  savages  more 
boisterous  and  warlike  than  those  of  a  dingier  hue."  And  if, 
heat  being  the  same,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity 
of  the  air,  while  lightness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness  of  the 
air,  then,  in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the  fair  varieties 
of  men,  we  find  further  evidence  that  constitutional  activity* 
and  in  so  far  social  development,  is  favoured  by  a  climate 
conducing  to  rapid  evaporation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  etorgy  t&us  resulting  determines. 
of  itsdf,  higher  social  development :  this  is  neither  implied 
deductively  nor  iriiown  inductively.  But  greater  energy* 
making  easy  the  conquest  of  less  active  raees  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  richer  and  more  varied  habitats,  also  n^es 
possible  a  better  utilization  of  such  habitats. 

§  17.  On  passing  from  climate  to  surface,  we  have  to  note* 
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first,  the  effects  of  its  configaration,  as  favouring  or  liinderiDg 
social  integration. 

That  the  habits  of  hunters  or  nomads  may  be  changed  into 
those  required  for  settled  life,  the  surface  occupied  must  be 
one  within  which  coercion  is  easy,  and  beyond  which  the 
difficulties  of  existence  are  great.  The  unconquerableness  of 
mountain  tribes,  difficult  to  get  at,  has  been  in  many  times 
and  in  many  places  exemplified.  Instance  the  Illyrians,  who 
remained  independent  of  the  adjacent  Greeks,  gave  trouble  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  mostly  recovered  their  independence 
after  the  death  of  Alexander;  instance  the  Montenegrins; 
instance  the  Swiss;  instance  the  people  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  inhabitants  of  desert-tracts,  as  well  as  t^ose  of  mountain- 
tracts,  are  difficult  to  consolidate :  facility  of  escape,  joined 
with  ability  to  live  in  sterile  regions,  greatly  hinder  social 
subordination.  Within  our  own   island,  surfaces 

otherwise  widely  unlike  have  similarly  hindered  political 
integration,  when  their  physical  traits  have  made  it  difficult 
to  reach  their  occupants.  The  history  of  Wales  shows  us  how, 
within  that  mountainous  district  itself,  subordination  to  one 
ruler  was  hard  to  establish ;  and  still  more  how  hard  it  was 
to  bring  the  whole  under  the  central  power :  from  the  Old- 
English  period  down  to  1400,  eight  centuries  of  resistance 
passed  before  the  subjugation  was  complete,  and  a  further 
interval  before  the  final  incorporation  with  England  The 
Fens,  in  the  earliest  times  a  haunt  of  marauders  ajid  of  those 
who  escaped  from  established  power,  became,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  the  last  refuge  of  the  still-resisting  English ; 
who,  for  many  years,  maintained  their  freedom  in  this  tracts 
made  almost  inaccessible  by  morasses.  The  prolonged 
independence  of  the  Highland  clans,  who  were  subjugated 
only  after  General  Wade's  roads  put  their  refuges  within 
reach,  yields  a  later  proof.  Conversely,  social  inte- 

gration is  easy  within  a  territory  which,  while  able  to  support 
a  large  population,  affords  facilities  for  coercing  the  units 
of  that  population :    especially  if  it  is  bounded  by  regions 
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offering  little  sustenance,  or  peopled  by  enemies,  or  both 
Egypt  folfilled  these  conditions  in  a  high  degree.  Govern- 
mental force  was  unimpeded  by  physical  obstacles  within  the. 
occupied  area ;  and  escape  from  it  into  the  adjacent  desert 
involved  either  starvation  or  robbery  and  enslavement  by 
wandering  hordes.  Then  in  small  areas  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  such  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Samoa, 
where  a  barrier  to  flight  is  formed  by  a  desert  of  water 
instead  of  a  desert  of  sand,  the  requirements  are  equally 
well  fulfilled.  Thus  we  may  figuratively  say  that  social 
integration  is  a  process  of  welding,  which  can  be  effected  only 
when  there  are  both  pressure  and  difficulty  in  evading  that 
pressure.  And  here,  indeed,  we  are  reminded  how, 

in  extreme  cases,  the  nature  of  the  surface  permanently 
determines  the  type  of  social  life  it  bears.  From  the  earliest 
recorded  times,  arid  tracts  in  the  East  have  been  peopled  by 
Semitic  tribes  having  an  adapted  social  type.  The  descrip* 
tion  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian's  mode  of  life 
and  social  organization,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
given  of  the  Kalmucks  by  Pallas.  Even  were  regions  fitted 
for  nomads  to  have  their  inhabitants  exterminated,  they  would 
be  re-peopled  by  refugees  from  neighbouring  settled  societies ; 
who  would  similarly  be  compelled  to  wander,  and  would 
similarly  acquire  fit  forms  of  union.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
modem  instance  in  point :  not  exactly  of  a  re-genesis  of  an 
adapted  social  type,  but  of  a  genesis  de  novo.  Since  the 
colonization  of  South  America,  some  of  the  pampas  have 
become  the  homes  of  robber-tribes  like  Bedouins. 

Another  trait  of  the  inhabited  area  to  be  noted  as  in- 
fluential, is  its  degree  of  heterogeneity.  Other  things  equal, 
localities  that  are  uniform  in  structure  are  unfavourable  to 
social  progress.  Leaving  out  for  the  present  its  effects  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna,  sameness  of  surface  implies  absence  of 
varied  inorganic  materials,  absence  of  varied  experiences, 
absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  therefore,  puts  obstacles  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  arts  of  life.    Neither  Central 
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Asia;  nor  Central  AMca,  nor  the  central  region  of  either 
American  continent,  has  been  the  seat  of  an  indigenous 
civilization  of  any  height  Begions  like  the  Russian  steppes, 
however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into  them  civilization 
elsewhere  devdoped,  are  regions  within  which  civilization  is 
not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  because  the  differentiating  agencies 
are  insufficient  When  quite  otherwise  caused,  uniformity 
of  habitat  has  still  the  like  effect  As  Professor  Dana  asks 
respecting  a  coral-island : — 

**  How  many  of  the  Tarious  arts  of  ciyilized  life  could  exist  in  a  land 
where  shells  are  the  only  cutting  instruments  .  .  .  fresh  water 
barely  enough  for  household  purposes, — no  streams,  nor  mountains,  nor 
hills?  How  much  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Europe  would  be 
intelligible  to  penons  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  a 
coral-iriand,  who  had  nerer  conceived  of  a  WMrh^ce  <k  land  above  half  a 
mile  in  breadth— of  a  slope  h^her  than  a  beach»  or  of  a  change  in 
seasons  beyond  a  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  rain  ? " 

Contrariwise^  the  influences  of  geological  and  geographical 
heterogeneity  in  furthering  social  development,  are  con- 
spicuous. Though,  considered  absolutely,  the  Nile- valley  is 
not  physically  multiform,  yet  it  is  multiform  in  oomparison 
with  surrounding  tracts ;  and  it  presents  that  which  seems 
the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilization — ^the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  land  and  water.  Though  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  had  habitats  that  were  not  specially  varied,  yet 
they  were  more  varied  than  the  riverless  regions  lying  TSast 
and  West  The  strip  of  territory  in  which  the  Phoenician 
society  arose,  had  a  relatively-extensive  coast;  many  rivers 
furnishing  at  their  mouths  sites  for  the  chief  ,  cities ;  plains 
and  valleys  runnii:^  inland,  with  hills  between  them  and 
mountains  beyond  them.  Still  more  does  heterpgeneity  dis- 
tinguish the  area  in  which  the  Greek  society  evolved :  it  is 
varied  in  its  multitudinous  and  complex  distributions  of  land 
and  sea,  in  its  contour  of  surface,  in  its  soil.  ''  No  part  of 
Europe — ^perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  no  part  of 
the  world — ^presents  so  great  a  variety  of  natural  features 
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within  tiie  Baine  area  as  Qteec^/'  .  The  Greeks  themselves, 
indeed^  observed  the  effects,  of  local  cii!cumstance8  in  so  far 
as  imlikeness  between  coast  and  interior  goe&  As  says 
Mr.  Grote :—  . 

^llie  ancient  phflosoplieni  and  legislaion  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city:  in  the 
former  simplicity  and  nniformitj  of  life^  tenacity  of  ancient  habits  and 
dislike  ot  what  is  new  and  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sympathy 
and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas  ;  in  the  latter,  variety  and 
noyeitj  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration  and  oooaaioDal 
preference  for  extraneous  oos^oms^  greater  activity  ol  the  individual 
and  corresponding  mutability  of.  the  state." 

Thoagh  the  differences  here  described  are  mainly  due  to 
absence  and  presence  of  forei^  intercourse ;  yet,  since  this 
itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  sea^ 
these  Telations  must  be  recognized  as  primary  causes  of 
the  differences.  Just  observing  that  in'  Italy  likewise,  civi* 
lization  found  a  seat  of  considerable  complexity,  geological 
and  geographical,,  we  may  pass  to  the  New  World,  where  we 
see  the  same  thing.  Central  America^  which  was  the  source 
of  its  indigenous  civilizations,  is  characterized  by  compara- 
tive multiformity.  So,  too,  with  Mexico  and  with  Peru. 
The  Mexican  tableland,  surrounded  by  mountains,  contaiued 
many  lakes :  that  of  Teacuco,  with  its  islands  and  shores^ 
being  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  through  Peru,  varied  in 
surface,  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  mountainous  islands 
of  the  large,  irregular,  elevated  lake,  Titicaca. 

How  soil  affects  prepress  remains  to  be  observed.  The 
belief  that  easy  obUunment  6f  food  is  unfavourable  to  social 
evolution,  while  not  without  an  element  of  truth,  is  by  no 
means  true  as  currently  accepted.  The  semi-civilized  peoples 
of  the  Pacific — the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Tongans, 
Samoans,  F]jians-*-show  us  considerable  advances  made  in 
places  where  great  produd;iveness  j*eliders  life  uxdaborious. 
In  Sumatra,  where  rice  yidds  80  to  140  fold,  and  in  Mada- 
gascar, where  it  yields  50  to  100  fold,  social  development 
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has  not  been  insignificant  Kaffirs,  inhabiting  a  tract  having 
rich  and  extensive  pasturage,  contrast  favourably,  both  in- 
dividually and  socially,  with  neighbouring  races  occupying 
regions  tliat  are  relatively  unproductive ;  and  those  parts  of 
Central  Africa  in  which  the  indigenes  have  made  most  social 
progress,  as  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  have  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tions. Indeed,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  Nile-valley,  and  the 
exceptionally-fertilizing  process  it  is  subject  to,  we  see  that 
the  most  ancient  social  development  known  to  us,  began 
in  a  region  which,  fulfilling  other  requirements,  was  also 
characterized  by  great  natural  productiveness. 

And  here,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  a 
truth  allied  to  that  which  we  recognized  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate ;  namely,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  are 
possible  only  where  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  smalL 
As  those  arts  of  life  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  relatively-inclement  regions 
can  be  well  peopled ;  so,  the  agricultural  arts  must  be  con- 
siderably advanced  before  the  less  fertile  tracts  can  support 
populations  large  enough  for  civilization.  And  since  arts  of 
every  kind  develop  only  as  societies  progress  in  size  and 
structure,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  societies  having 
habitats  where  abundant  food  can  be  procured  by  inferior 
arts,  before  there  can  arise  the  arts  required  for  dealing  with 
less  productive  habitats.  While  yet  low  and  feeble,  societies 
can  survive  only  where  the  circumstances  are  least  trying. 
The  ability  to  survive  where  circumstances  are  more  trying 
can  be  possessed  only  by  the  higher  and  stronger  societies 
descending  from  these ;  and  inheriting  their  acquired  organi- 
zation, appliances,  and  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  variety  of  soil  is  a  &ctor  of  im- 
portance; since  this  helps  to  cause  that  multiplicity  of 
vegetal  products  which  largely  aids  social  progress.  In 
sandy  Damara-land,  where  four  kinds  of  mimosas  exclude 
nearly  every  other  kind  of  tree  or  bush,  it  ia  clear  that, 
apart  from  further  obstacles  to  progress,  paucity  of  materials 
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must  be  a  great  one.    But  here  we  verge  upon  another  order 
of  factors. 

§  18.  The  character  of  its  Flora  affects  in  a  varietj  of 
ways  the  fitness  of  a  habitat  for  supporting  a  society.  At 
the  chief  of  these  we  must  glance. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all;  while 
others  have  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-drift 
By  using  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and  by  the  shifts 
they  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin,  fishing-lines 
and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bone  or  horn, 
these  people  show  us  how  greatly  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
is  hindered  by  lack  of  fit  vegetal  products.  With  this  Arctic 
race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly  Antarctic  Fuegians,  we  see 
that  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of  useful  plants  is  an 
insurmountable  impediment  to  social  progress.  Evidence 
better  than  that  furnished  by  these  regions  (where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hindrance)  comes  from  Australia ;  where, 
in  a  climate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the  paucity  of 
plants  available  for  the  purposes  of  life  has  been  a  part- 
cause  of  continued  arrest  at  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism, 
large  tracts  of  it,  supporting  but  one  inhabitant  to  sixty 
square  miles,  admit  of  no  approach  to  that  populousness 
which  iB  a  needful  antecedent  to  civilization. 

Conversely,  after  observing  how  growth  of  population, 
making  social  advance  possible,  is  furthered  by  abundance  of 
vegetal  products,  we  may  observe  how  variety  of  vegetal 
products  conduces  to  the  same  effect  Not  only  in  the 
cases  of  the  slightly-developed  societies  occupying  regions 
covered  by  a  heterogeneous  Flora,  do  we  see  that  dependence 
on  many  kinds  of  roots,  fruits,  cereals,  etc.,  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  famines  caused  by  failure  of  any  single  crop ; 
but  we  see  that  the  materials  furnished  by  a  heterogeneous 
Flora,  make  possible  a  multiplication  of  appliances,  a  conse- 
quent advance  of  the  arts,  and  an  accompanying  develop- 
ment of  skill  and  intelligence.    The  Tahitians  have  on  their 
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islands,  fit  woods  for  the  frameworks  and  roofs  of  houses, 
with  palm-leaves  for  thatch ;  there  are  plants  yielding  fibres 
out  of  which  to  twist  cords,  fishing-lines,  matting,  etc. ;  the 
tapa-bark,  duly  prepared,  furnishes  a  cloth  for  their  various 
articles  of  dress ;  they  have  cocoa-nuts  for  cups,  eta,  materials 
for  baskets,  sieves,  and  various  domestic  implements ;  they 
have  plants  giving  them  scents  for  their  unguents,  flowers 
for  their  wreaths  and  necklaces ;  they  have  dyes  for  stamp- 
ing patterns  on  their  dresses — all  besides  the  various  foods, 
bread-fruit,  taro,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  arrow-root,  fern-root, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bananas,  jambo,  ti-root,  sugar-cane, 
etc.:  enabling  them  to  produce  numerous  made  dishes.    And 
the  utilization  of  all  these  materials  implies  a  culture  which 
in  various  ways  furthers  social  advance.    Kindred  results 
from  like  causes  have  arisen  among  an  adjacent  people, 
widely  unlike  in  character  and  political  organization.    In  a 
habitat  characterized  by  a  like  variety  of  vegetal  products, 
those  ferocious  cannibals  the  Fyians,  have  developed  their 
arts  to  a  degree  comparable  with  that  of  the  Tahitians,  and 
have  a  division  of  labour  and  a  commercial  organization  that 
are  even  superior.    Among  the  thousand  species  of  indigenous 
plants  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  there  are  such  as  furnish  materials 
for  all  purposes,  from  the  building  of  war-canoes  carrying 
800  men  down  to  the  making  of  dyes  and  perfumea    It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged  that  the  New  Zealanders,  exhibiting  a  social 
development  akin  to  that  reached  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji*  had  a 
habitat  of  which  the  indigenous  Flora  was  not  varied.    But 
the  reply  is  that  both  by  their  language  and  their  mythology, 
the  New  Zealanders  are  shown  to  have  separated  from  other 
Malayo-Polynesians  after  the  arts  of  life  had  been  con- 
siderably advanced;  and  that  they  brought  these  aits  (as 
well  as  some  cultivated  plants)  to  a  region  which,  though 
poor  in  edible  plantai,  supplied  in  abundance  j^nts  other- 
wise usef uL 

As  above  hinted,  mere  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  in  some 
cases  a  hindrance  to  progress.      Even  that  inclement  region 
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inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  is,  strange  to  say>  made  worse  by 
the  dense  growUi  of  useless  underwood  which  clothes  the 
rocky  hills.  living  though  they  do  under  conditions  other- 
wise so  different,  the  Andamanese,  too,  are  restricted  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetrable  thickets  which  cover 
the  land.  Indeed  various  equatorial  regions,  made  almost 
useless  even  to  the  semi-civilized  by  jungle  and  tangled 
forest,  were  utt^ly  useless  to  the  aborigines,  who  had  no 
tools  for  clearing  the  ground.  The  primitive  man,  possessing 
rude  stone  implements  only,  found  but  few  parts  of  the 
Earth's  surface  which,  neither  too  barren  nor  bearing  too 
luxuriant  a  vegetation,  were  available:  so  again  reminding 
us  that  rudimentary  societies  axe  at  the  mercy  of  environing 
condition^. 

§  19.  There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  region 
inhabited.  Evidently  this  affects  greatly  both  the  d^ree  of 
social  growth  and  the  type  of  that  growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  wild  animals  fit  for  food,  influ* 
ential  as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  life,  is 
therefore  influential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social  organi** 
zation.  Where,  as  in  Korth  America,  there  existed  game 
enough  to  support  the  aboriginal  races,  hunting  continued 
the  dominant  activity;  and  a  partially-nomadic  habit  being 
entailed  by  migrations  after  game,  there  was  a  persistent 
impediment  to  agriculture,  to  increase  of  population,  and 
to  industrial  development  We  have  but  to  consider  the 
antithetical  case  of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  and  to 
observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  considerable  land-Fauna» 
they  have  been  forced  into  agriculture  with  its  eoncomitaiit 
setfled  life,  larger  populatiout  and  advanced  arts,  to  see  how 
great  an  effect  the  kind  and  amount  of  utili^able  animal-life 
has  on  civilization.  When  we  glance  at  that  pas- 

toral type  of  society  which,  ttill  existing  has  played  in  past 
times  an  important  part  in  human  progress,  we  again  see  that 
over  wide  regions  the  indigenous  Fauna  has  been  chiefly 
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influential  in  fixing  the  form  of  social  union.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  absence  of  herbivores  admitting  of  domestication 
— horses,  camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats — ^the  pastoral  life  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  great  conquering  races  in  their  original 
habitats,  would  have  been  impossible;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  kind  of  life  was  inconsistent  with  that  formation 
of  larger  settled  unions  which  is  needed  for  the  higher  social 
relations.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the  Laplanders  with 
their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  with  their  horses  and 
cattle,  and  the  South  Americans  with  their  llamas  and  guinea- 
pigs,  it  becomes  obvious,  too,  that  in  various  casas  this  nature 
of  the  Fauna,  joined  with  that  of  the  surface,  still  continues 
to  be  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  certain  stage  of  evolution. 

While  the  Fauna  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  creatures  useful  to  man  is  an  important  factor,  it  is  also 
an  important  factor  as  containing  an  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  injurious  creatures.  The  presence  of  the  larger  carnivores 
is,  in  some  places,  a  serious  impediment  to  social  life ;  as  in 
Sumatra,  where  villages  are  not  uncommonly  depopulated  by 
tigers ;  as  in  India,  where  ^  a  single  tigress  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  13  villages,  and  250  square  miles  of  country  were 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,"  and  where  **  in  1869  one  tigress 
killed  127  people,  and  stopped  a  public  road  for  many  weeks." 
Indeed  we  need  but  recall  the  evils  once  sufPered  in  England 
from  wolves,  and  those  still  suffered  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  to  see  that  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door  occupations 
and  intercourse,  which  is  among  the  conditions  to  social 
advance,  may  be  hindered  by  predatory  animaK  Nor  must 
we  forget  how  greatly  agriculture  is  occasionally  interfered 
with  by  reptiles;  as,  again,  in  India,  where  over  25,000 
persons  die  of  snake-bite  annually.  To  which  evils  directly 
inflicted  by  the  higher  animals,  must  be  added  the  indirect 
evils  which  they  join  insects  in  inflicting,  by  destroying 
crops.  Sometimes  injuries  of  this  last  kind  considerably 
affect  the  mode  of  individual  life  and  consequently  of  social 
life ;  as  in  Kaffirland,  where  crops  are  subject  to  gi-eat  depre- 
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dations  from  mammals,  birds,  and  insects,  and  where  the 
transformation  of  the  pastoral  state  into  a  higher  state  is  thus 
discouraged;  or  as  in  the  Bechuana-country,  which,  while 
"  peopled  with  countless  herds  of  game,  is  sometimes  devas- 
tated by  swarms  of  locusts."  Clearly,  where  the  industrial 
tendencies  are  feeble,  uncertainty  in  getting  a  return  for 
labour  must  hinder  the  development  of  them,  and  cause  rever- 
sion to  older  modes  of  life,  if  these  can  still  be  pursued. 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insects,  seri- 
ously interfere  with  social  progress.  Even  familiar  expe- 
riences in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  drive  one 
indoors,  show  how  greatly  *'the  plague  of  flies"  must,  in 
tropical  regions,  impede  outdoor  labour.  Where,  as  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  morning  salutation  is — "How  are  we  to-day  for 
the  mosquitos  ?"  and  where  the  torment  is  such  that  a  priest 
could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  submitted  to  it 
merely  that  he  might  see  the  country,  the  desire  for  relief 
must  often  out-balance  the  already-feeble  motive  to  work. 
Even  the  effects  of  flies  on  cattle  indirectly  modify  social 
life ;  as  among  the  Kirghiz,  who,  in  May,  when  the  steppes 
are  covered  with  rich  pasture,  are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of 
flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the  mountains ;  or  83  in  Africa, 
where  the  tsetse  negatives  the  pastoral  occupation  in  some 
localities.  And  then,  in  other  cases,  great  discouragement 
results  from  the  termites,  which,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  con- 
sume dress,  furniture,  beds,  etc.  ^  A  man  may  be  rich  to-day 
and  poor  to-morrow,  from  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants," 
said  a  Portuguese  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Humboldt  remarks  that  where  the  termites  destroy  all  docu- 
'  ments,  there  can  be  no  advanced  civilization. 

Thus  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social 
life  indigenous  in  a  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
digenous Fauna.  The  presence  or  absence  of  useful  species, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  species,  have  their 
favouring  and  hindering  eflecta.  And  there  is  not  only  so 
produced  a  furtherance  or  retardation  of  social  progress, 
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generally  considered,  but  there  is  produced  mora  or  less 
speciality  in  the  structures  and  activities  of  the  community. 

§  20.  To  describe  fully  these  original  external  factors  is 
out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-KM)mplete  account  of 
the  classes  characterized  above,  would  foe  a  work  of  years; 
and  there  would  have  to  be  added  many  environing  con- 
ditions not  yet  indicated. 

Effects  of  differences  in  degree  and  distribution  of  light,  as 
illustrated  by  the  domesticity  and  culture  which  the  Arctic 
night  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to  be  treated ; 
as  also  the  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of 
ordinary  daylight  in  sunny  and  cloudy  climates  on   the 
mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the  inha- 
bitants.   The  familiar  fact  that  habitual  fineness  of  weather 
and  habitual  inclemency,  lead  respectively  to  out-door  social 
intercourse  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so  influence  the  cha- 
racters of  citizens,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.    So, 
too,  would  the  modifications  of  ideas  and  feelings  wrought  by 
iitiposing  meteorologic  and  geologic  phenomena.   And  beyond 
the  effects,  made  much  of  by  Mr.  Buckle,  which  these  produce 
on  men's  imaginations,  and  consequently  on  their  behaviour, 
there  would  have  to  be  noted  their  effects  of  other  orders :  as, 
for  instance,  those  which  frequent  earthquakes  have  on  the 
tjrpe  of  architecture — causing  a  preference  for  houses  that 
are  low  and  slight;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  a^thetio  culture.    Again,  the  character 
of  the  fuel  which  a  locality  yields  has  consequences  that 
ramify  in  various  directions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast 
between  our  own  coal-burning  London,  with  its  blackened 
gloomy  streets,  and  the  wood-burning  cities  of  the  continent, 
where  general  lightness  and  bright  colours  induce  a  different 
state  of  feeling  having  different  results.    How  the  mineralogy 
of  a  region  acts,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.    Entire  absence 
of  metals  may  cause  local  persistence  of  the  stone-age ;  pre- 
sence of  copper  may  initiate  advance;  presence  or  proximity 
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of  tin,  rendering  bronze  possible,  may  cause  a  farther  step ; 
and  if  there  are  iron-ores,  a  still  further  step  may  presently 
be  taken.  So,  too,  the  supply  or  lack  of  lime  for  mortar, 
aff^ts  the  sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public ; 
and  thus  influences  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  art- 
progress.  Even  down  to  such  a  minor  peculiarity  as  the 
presence  of  hot  springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America 
initiated  a  local  manufacture  of  potteiy,  there  would  have  to 
be  traced  the  influence  of  each  physical  condition  in  deter- 
mining the  prevailing  industry,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the 
social  organization. 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  external  factors, 
whether  of  the  more  important  kinds  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  or  of  the  less  important  kinds  just  exemplified, 
])ertains  to  Special  Sociology.  Any  one  who,  carrying  with 
him  the  general  principles  (^  the  science,  undertook  to  inter- 
pret the  evolution  of  each  society,  would  have  to  describe 
completely  these  many  local  causes  in  their  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Such  an  undertaking  must  be  left  for  the 
sociologists  of  the  future. 

}  21.  Here  my  purpose  has  been  to  give  general  ideas  of  f 
the  original  external  factors,  in  their  different  classes  and 
orders;  so  as  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  truth,  barely 
enunciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  characters  of 
the  environment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 
beings  in  determining  social  phenomena. 

One  result  of  enumerating  these  original  external  factors 
and  observing  the  parts  they  play,  has  been  that  of  bringing 
into  view  the  fact,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution 
are  far  more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later 
stages.  Though  societies  such  as  we  are  now  most  familiar 
with,  highly  organized,  rich  in  appliances,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, can,  by  the  help  of  various  artifices,  thrive  in  un- 
favourable habitats ;  yet  feeble,  unorganized  societies  cannot 
do  so.    They  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  surroundings. 
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Moreover  we  thus  find  answers  to  the  questions  sometimes 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  social  evolution*— How 
does  it  happen  that  so  many  tribes  of  savages  have  made  no 
manifest  progress  during  the  long  period  over  which  human 
records  extend?  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  human  race 
existed  during  the  later  geologic  periods,  why,  for  100,000 
years  or  more,  did  no  traceable  civilization  result  ?  To  these 
questions,  I  say,  adequate  replies  are  furnished.  When, 
glancing  over  the  classes  and  orders  of  original  external 
factors  above  set  down,  we  observe  how  rare  is  that  combina- 
tion of  favourable  ones  joined  with  absence  of  unfavourable 
ones,  by  which  alone  the  germs  of  societies  can  be  fostered — 
when  we  remember  that  in  proportion  as  the  appliances  are 
few  and  rude,  the  knowledge  small,  and  the  co-operation 
feeble,  the  establishment  of  any  improvement  in  face  of 
surrounding  difficulties  must  take  a  long  time — ^when  we 
remember  that  this  helplessness  of  primitive  social  groups 
left  them  exposed  to  each  adverse  change,  and  so  caused 
repeated  losses  of  such  advances  as  were  made ;  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  why,  for  an  enormous  period,  no  consider- 
able societies  were  evolved. 

But  now  having  made  this  general  survey  of  the  original 
external  factors,  and  drawn  these  general  inferences,  we  may 
leave  all  detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  further  concern- 
ing us.  For  in  dealing  with  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts  of  structure  and  function  displayed 
by  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  so  far  as  may  be,  from 
special  facts  due  to  special  circumstances.  Henceforth  we 
shall  occupy  ourselves  with  those  characters  of  societies 
which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic  natures  of  their  units, 
rather  than  with  the  characters  determined  by  particular 
extrinsic  influences. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

OBIGINAL  INTEKNAL  FACTORS. 

§  22.  As  with  the  original  exterual  factors,  so  with  the 
otiginai  internal  factors — an  adequate  account  of  them  sup- 
poses a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  past  than  we  can  get 
On  the  one  hand,  from  men's  bones,  and  objects  betraying 
men's  actions,  found  in  recent  strata  and  in  cave-deposits, 
dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have  been  great 
changes  of  climate  and  re-distributions  of  land  and  sea,  we 
must  infer  that  the  habitats  of  tribes  have  been  ever  under- 
going modifications ;  though  what  modifications  we  can  but 
vaguely  guess.  On  the  other  hand,  alterations  of  habitats 
imply  in  the  races  subject  to  them  adaptive  changes  of  func- 
tion and  structure ;  respecting  most  of  wliich  we  can  know 
little  more  than  their  occurrence. 

Such  fragmentary  evidence  as  we  have  does  not  warrant 
definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ways  and  degrees  in  which 
men  of  the  remote  past  differed  from  men  now  existing. 
There  are,  indeed,  remains  which,  taken  alone,  indicate 
inferiority  of  type  in  ancestral  races.  The  Neanderthal-skull 
and  others  like  it,  with  their  enormous  supra-orbital  ridges  so 
simian  in  character,  are  among  these.  There  is  also  the  skull 
lately  found  by  Mr.  GUlman,  in  a  mound  on  the  Detroit 
river,  Michigan,  and  described  by  him  as  chimpanzee-like  in 
the  largeness  of  the  areas  over  which  the  temporal  muscles 
were  inserted     But  as  this  remarkable  skull  was  found 
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along  with  others  that  were  not  remarkable,  and  as  such 
skulls  as  that  from  the  cave  in  the  Neanderthal  are 
not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  skulls  which 
deviate  little  from  common  forms,  no-decisive  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  more  positive, 

statement,  may  be  made  respecting  that  compression  of  the 
tibisB  in  certain  ancient  races,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
epithet  '*  platycnemic."  First  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Busk  and 
Dr.  Falconer,  as  characterizing  the  men  who  left  their  bones 
in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly  afterwards 
discovered  by  M.  Broca  in  the  remains  of  cave-men  in 
France,  was  observed  afresh  by  Mr.  Busk  in  remains  from 
caves  in  Denbighshire ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Gillman  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  trait  of  tibiae  found  along  with  the  rudest 
stone-implements  in  mounds  on  the  St  Claire  river,  Michigan. 
As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish  any  races  now 
living,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  lived  in  localities  so 
far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  Fitince,  Wales,  and  North  America,  we 
must  infer  that  an  ancient  race,  distributed  over  a  wide  area, 
was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which  have  survived* 

Two  general  conclusions  only  seem  warranted  by  the  facta 
at  present  known.  The  first  is  that  in  remote  epochs  there 
were,  as  there  are  now,  varieties  of  men  distinguished  by 
differences  of  osseous  structure  considerable  in  degree,  and 
probably  by  other  differences ;  and  the  second  is,  that  some 
traits  of  brutality  and  inferiority  exhibited  in  certain  of  these 
ancient  varieties,  have  either  disappeared  or  now  occur  only 
as  unusual  variations. 

§  23.  So  that  about  the  original  internal  factors,  taken  in 
that  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  the  traits  of  pre- 
historic man,  we  can  ascertain  little  that  helps  us.  Still  we 
may  fairly  draw  from  the  researches  of  geologists  and  archaeo- 
logists the  important  general  inferences  that  throughout 
long-past  periods,  as  since  the  commencement  of  history, 
there  has  been  going  on  a  continuous  differentiation  of  races. 
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8  contimiotis  over-running  of  the  less  powerful  or  less 
adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  adapted,  a  driving  of 
inferior  varieties  into  undesirable  habitats,  and,  occasionally, 
an  extermination  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  now,  carrying  with  us  this  dim  conception  of  primi- 
tive man  and  his  history,  we  must  be  content  to  give  it  what 
definition  we  may,  by  studying  those  existing  races  of  men 
which,  as  judged  by  their  visible  characters  and  their  im- 
plements, approach  most  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead 
of  including  in  one  chapter  all  the  classes  and  sub>classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  group 
them  into  three  chapters.  We  will  take  first  the  physical, 
then  the  emotional,  lastly  the  intellectual 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK  PRIHITiyE  HAK — ^PHTSICAIb 

§  24.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  uncivilized  races  include 
the  Patagonians,  who  reach  some  six  to  seven  feet  in  height, 
while  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  barbarous 
people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmies,  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social  state  and 
stature.  Among  the  Korth-American  Indians  there  are 
hunting  races  decidedly  tall;  while,  elsewhere,  there  are 
stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Bushmen.  Of  pastoral  peoples, 
too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  some  are  well- 
grown,  like  the  Kafiirs.  And  there  are  kindred  differences 
among  races  of  agricultural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  some  con- 
nexion between  barbarism  and  inferiority  of  size.  In  North 
America  the  Chinooks  and  sundry  neighbouring  tribes,  are 
described  as  low  in  stature ;  and  the  Shoshones  are  said  to 
be  of  ''a  diminutive  stature.''  Of  the  South  American  races 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is  mostly  much  below 
5  ft.  5  in. ;  that  the  Araw&ks  are  seldom  more  than  5  ft.  4  in. ; 
and  that  the  Guaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Kirghiz 
average  5  ft  3  or  4  in. ;  and  the  Kamschadales  "  are  in 
general  of  low  stature."  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the  same. 
One  authority  describe^  generally,  the  Tamulian  aborigines 
of  India  as  smaller  thw  the  Hindus.  Another,  writing  of 
the  Hill-tribes,  says  of  the  Puttooas  that  the  men  do  not 
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exceed  5  ft  2  in.,  nor  the  women  4  ft.  4  in.  Another  esti- 
mates the  Lepchas  &s  averaging  about  5  ft*  And  the  Juangs, 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  of  these  tribes,  are  set  down  as, 
males  less  than  5  ft,  and  women  4  ft  8  in.  But  this  con- 
nexion is  most  clearly  seen  on  grouping  the  very  lowest 
races.  Of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  are  "  not 
more  than  5  ft.  high ;  '*  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  men  vary 
from  4  ft.  10  in.  to  nearly  5  ft ;  of  the  Yeddahs,  that  the 
range  is  from  4  ft  1  in.  to  6  ft.  3  in. — the  common  height 
being  4  ft  9  in.  Again,  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Bushmen 
is  4  ft  4^  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow,  4  ft.  6  in.  for  the 
average  man,  and  4  ft  for  the  average  woman.  While  their 
allies,  the  Akka,  are  said  by  SchwQinfurth  to  vary  from  4  ft 
1  in.  to  4  ft  10  in. :  the  women,  whom  he  did  not  see,  being 
presumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and  how 
far  is  it  a  trait  superinduced  by  the  unfavourable  habitats 
into  which  superior  races  have  driven  them  ?  The  dwarfish- 
ness  of  Esqxiimaux  and  Laplanders  may  be  due  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost  of  living  entailed  by 
the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to  bear ;  and  it  no  more  shows 
the  dwarfishness  of  primitive  men  than  does  the  small  size  of 
Shetland  ponies  show  that  primitive  horses  were  smalL  So, 
too,  in  the  case  of  the  Bushmen,  who  are  wanderers  in  a 
territory  **  of  so  barren  and  arid  a  character,  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  not  permanently  habitable  by  any 
class  of  human  beings,"  it  is  supposable  that  chronic  innu- 
trition has  produced  a  lower  standard  of  growth.  Manifestly, 
as  the  weaker  were  always  thrust  by  the  stronger  into  the 
worst  localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  to 
make  greater  any  original  differences  of  stature  and  strength. 
Hence  the  smallness  of  th^e  most  degraded  men,  may  have 
been  original ;  or  it  msy  have  been  acquired ;  or  it  may  have 
been  partly  original  and  partly  acquired.  In  one 

case,  however,  I  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  low  stature 
was  most  likely  original.    Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that 
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the  Bushmen,  the  Akka,  and  kindred  racea  fonnd  in  Afiica, 
are  dwarfed  varieties  of  the  Negro  race;  but  suggest  the 
belief  that  thej  are  remnants  of  a  race  which  the  Negroes 
dispossessed.  And  this  conclusion,  warranted  by  the  physical 
differences,  is  countenanced  by  general  probability  and  by 
analogy.  Without  making  much  of  the  rumoured  dwarf-race 
in  the  central  parts  of  Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior 
of  Borneo,  it  suffices  to  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which 
are  surviving  groups  of  the  indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  c^ 
Aryans,  or  the  tribes  further  east,  similarly  islanded  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  or  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsulay 
to  see  that  this  pit)cess  has  probably  occurred  in  Africa ;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  scattered  fragments 
of  a  people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  conditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  decidedly  less  than 
man  of  developed  type.  The  Australians  who,  both  indivi- 
dually and  socially,  are  very  inferior,  reach  a  moderate 
stature;  as  did  also  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians.  Nor  do 
the  bones  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  yield  manifest 
proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average,  much 
smaller  than  historic  man. 

We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  with  the 
human  race,  as  with  other  races,  size  is  but  one  tmit  of  higher 
evolution,  which  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  other  traits ; 
and  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions, which  here  favour  preservation  of  the  larger,  and 
elsewhere,  when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  conduce  to  the 
spread  of  a  smaller  variety  relatively  more  prolific.  But  we 
may  further  conclude  that- since,  in  the  conflicts  between 
races,  superiority  of  size  gives  advantages,  there  has  been  a 
survival  of  the  larger,  which  has  told  where  other  conditions 
have  allowed :  implying  that  the  average  primitive  man  was 
somewhat  less  than  is  the  average  civilized  man. 

§  23.  As  of  stature,  so  of  structure,  we  must  say  that  the 
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contrast  is  not  marked.  Passing  over  smaller  distinctive 
traits  of  inferior  human  races,  sucli  as  the  deviation  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  existence  of  solid  bone  ivhere,  in 
the  civilized,  the  frontal  sinus  exists,  we  may  limit  ourselves 
to  traits  which  have  a  meaning  for  us. 

Men  of  rude  types  are  generally  characterized  by  relatively 
small  lower  limbs.  PaUas  describes  the  Ostyaks  as  having 
''thin  and  slender  legs."  I  find  two  authorities  mentioning 
the  **  short  legs  *"  and  '*  slender  legs "  of  the  Kamschadales. 
So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart  says  the  Eookies 
have  legs  "  short  in  comiparison  to  the  length  of  their  bodies, 
and  their  arms  long."  Of  sundry  American  races  the  like  is 
remarked.  We  read  of  the  Chinooks  that  they  have  "  small 
and  crooked  "  legs ;  of  the  Guaranis,  that  their  ^  arms  and 
legs  are  relatively  short  and  thick ;"  and  even  of  tlie  gigantic 
Patagonians  it  is  asserted  that  '*  their  limbs  are  neither  so 
muscular  nor  so  lai^e-boned  as  their  height  and  apparent 
bulk  would  induce  one  to  suppose."  This  truth  holds  in 
Australia,  too.  Even  if  the  leg-bones  of  Australians  are 
equal  in  length  to  those  of  Europeans,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  massivenes&  Though  I  find 
no  direct  statement  respecting  the  Fuegiana  under  this  head, 
yet  since,  while  said  to  be  short,  they  are  said  to  have  bodies 
comparable  in  bulk  to  those  of  higher  races,  it  is  inferable 
that  their  deficiency  of  height  results  from  the  shortness  of 
their  legs.  Lastly,  the  Akka  not  only  have  "  short,  bandy 
1^,"  but,  though  agile,  their  powers  of  locomotion  are 
defective :  '*  every  step  they  take  is  accompanied  by  a  lurch ;" 
and  Schweinfurth  describes  the  one  who  was  with  him  for 
many  months,  as  never  able  to  carry  a  full  dish  without 
spilling.  Those  remains  of  extinct  races  lately  referred  to, 
seem  cdso  to  countenance  the  belief  that  the  primitive  man 
was  characterized  by  lower  limbs  inferior  to  our  own :  the 
platycnemic  tibiae  once  characterizing  tribes  of  mankind 
which  were  so  widely  dispersed,  seem  to  imply  this.    While 
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recognizing  differences,  we  may  fairly  say  that  this  trait  of 
relatively-inferior  legs  is  sufficiently  marked;  and  it  is  a 
trait  which,  remotely  simian,  is  also  repeated  by  the  child  of 
the  civilized  man« 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  and  arms,  originally 
adapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely  to  have  been  changed  in 
the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest  During  the  conflicts 
between  races,  an  advantage  must  have  been  gained  by  those 
having  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  at  larga  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an  advantage  in  swift- 
ness or  agility ;  I  mean  in  trials  of  strength  at  close  quarters. 
In  combat,  the  foixse  exerted  by  arms  and  trunk  is  limited  by 
the  ability  of  the  legs  to  withstand  the  strain  thrown  on  them« 
Hence,  apart  from  advantages  in  locomotion,  the  stronger- 
l^ged  races  have  tended  to  become,  other  things  equal, 
dominant  races. 

Among  other  structural  traits  of  the  primitive  man  which 
we  have  to  note,  the  most  marked  is  the  laiger  si^e  of  the 
I  jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that  progna* 
thous  form  characterizing  various  inferior  races,  and,  to  an 
extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  but  it  is  shown .  also  in  races 
otherwise  characterized:  even  ancient  British  skulls  have 
relatively-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected  with 
the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  uncooked, 
and  perh^  also  with  the  greater  use  of  the  teeth  in  place  of 
tools,  as  we  see  our  own  boys  use  them,  is  fairly  inferable. 
Diminution  of  function  has  brought  diminution  of  size,  both 
of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles.  Whence,  too,  as  a 
remoter  sequence,  that  diminution  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
through  which  these  muscles  pass :  producing  an  additional 
difference  of  outline  in  the  civilized  face. 

These  changes  are  noteworthy  as  illustrating,  unmistak- 
ably, the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
appliances  it  brings,  has  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit. 
And  recognizing  the  externally-visible  changes  arising  from 
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this  cause,  we  can  the  less  doubt  the  occurrence  of  internal 
changes,  as  of  bram/  arising  from  the  same  cause. 

§  26.  One  further  morphological  trait  may  be  dealt  with 
in  immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  refer  to 
the  size  of  the  dig^tive  organs. 

Here  we  have  little  beyond  indirect  evidence.  In  the 
absence  of  some  conspicuous  modification  of  figure  caused  by 
large  stomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one  not  likely 
to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Still,  we  have  some 
facts  to  the  point.  The  Kamschadales  are  described  as 
having  **  a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and  arms."  Of  the 
Bushmen,  Barrow  writes,  *•  their  bellies  are  uncommonly  pro- 
tuberant." Schweinfurth  speaks  of  the  "  large,  bloated  belly 
and  short,  baudy  legs''  of  the  Akka ;  and  elseiihere,  describ- 
ing the  structure  of  this  degraded  type  of  man,  he  says — 
"  The  superior  region  of  the  chest  is  flat,  and  much  contracted, 
but  it  widens  out  below  to  support  the  huge  hanging 
belly."  Indirect  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  young, 

alike  of  civilized  and  savage  peoples.  Doubtless,  the  re- 
latively-large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  -the  civilized  man,  is 
in  the  main  an  embryonic  trait  But  as  the  children  of 
inferior  races  are  more  distinguished  in  this  way  than  our 
own  children,  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
less-developed  man  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Schweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  tiie  Akka  in  this  respect.  Describing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protuberant  stomachs  of 
the  children.  Galton  says  of  the  Damara  ehildreni  that  "  all 
have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs."  And  firom  Dr.  Hooker  I 
learn  that  the  like  trait  holds  throughout  Bengal. 

The  possession  of  a  relatively-larger  alimentary  system  is, 
indeed,  a  character  <tf  the  lowest  races  inferable  from  their 
immense  capacities  for  containing  and  digesting  food. 
Wrangel  says  each  of  the  Yakuts  ate  in  a  day  six  times  as 
many  fish  as  he  could  eat    Cochrane  describes  a  five-year- 
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old  child  of  this  race  as  devouring  three  candles,  several 
pounds  of  sour  frozen  butter,  and  a  large  piece  of  yellow  soap ; 
and  adds — '*  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut,  or  a  Tongouse, 
devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day/'  Of  the  Comanches, 
Schoolcraft  says — "  After  long  abstinence  they  eat  voraciously, 
and  without  apparent  inconvenience."  Thompson  remarks 
that  the  Bushmen  have  "  powers  of  stomach  similar  to  the 
beasts  of  prey,  both  in  voracity  and  in  supporting  hunger.'* 
And  no  less  clear  is  the  implication  of  the  stories  of  gluttony 
told  by  Captain  Lyon  about  the  Esquimaux,  and  by  Sir  G. 
Grey  about  the  Australians. 

Such  traits  are  necessary.  A  digestive  apparatus  large 
enough  for  a  European,  feeding  at  short  and  regular  in* 
tervals,  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  savage  whose 
meals,  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  follow  one 
another,  now  quickly,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  days;  A 
man  who  depends  on  the  chances  of  the  chase,  will  profit  by 
the  ability  to  digest  a  great  quantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to 
compensate  for  intervals  of  semi-starvation.  A  stomach  able 
to  deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  must  leave  it^  possessor 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  one  whose  stomach 
is  able,  by  immense  meals,  to  make  up  for  many  meals 
missed.  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a  large 

alimentary  system,  there  is  the  need  arising  from  the  low 
quality  of  the  food.  Wild  fruits,  nuts,  roots,  shoots,  etc., 
must  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the  reqiiired  supplies 
of  nitrogenous  compounds,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates ;  and  of 
animal  food,  the  insects,  larvss,  worms,  vermin,  consumed  in 
default  of  larger  prey,  contain  much  useless  matter.  Indeed, 
the  worn  teeth  of  savages  suffice  of  themselves  to  prove 
that  much  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 
Hence,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka  show 
in  a  degree  almost  ape-like,  is  a  trait  of  primitive  man  neces- 
sitated by  primitive  conditions. 

Just  noting  that  some  waste  of  force  results  from  carrying 
ubout  relatively-larger  stomach  and  intestines,  let  us  observe. 
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chiefly,  the  physiological  efiPects  accompanying  such  a  strae* 
tnre  adapted  to  such  circumstances.  At  times  when  enormous 
meals  have  to  be  digested,  repletion  must  produce  inertness ; 
and  at  times  when,  from  lack  of  food,  the  energies  flag,  there 
can  be  none  to  spare  for  any  activities  save  those  prompted 
by  hunger.  Clearly,  the  irregular  feeding  entailed  on  the 
primitive  man,  prevents  continuous  labour :  so  hindering,  in 
yet  another  way,  the  actions  required  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
primitive  stata 

§  27.  Therei  is  evidence  that,  apart  from  stature  and  apart 

even  from  muscular  development,  the  uncivilized  man  is  less 

powerful  than  the  civilized  man.    He  is  unable  to  expend 

,  suddenly  as  great  an  amount  of  force,  and  he  is  unable  to 

',  continue  the  expenditure  of  force  for  so  long  a  time. 

Of  the  Tasmanians,  now  no  longer  existing,  P^ron  said 
that,  though  thej  were  vigorous^looking,  the  dynamometer 
proved  them  to  be  inferior  in  strength.  Their  allies  by  race, 
the  Papuans,  "  although  well  made,"  are  described  as  being 
**  our  inferiors  in  muscular  power."  Respecting  the  aborigines 
of  India,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  consistent  Mason  asserts 
of  other  Hill-tribes,  as  of  the  Karens,  that  their  strength 
soon  flags ;  while  Stewart  describes  the  Kookie  boys  as  very 
enduring:  the  anomaly  being,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  test  their  endurance 
over  successive  days.  While  saying  that  the  Damaras  have 
« immense  muscular  development,"  Galton  says — ^"I  never 
found  one  who  was  anything  like  a  match  for  the  average  of 
my  own  men  "  in  trials  of  strengtii ;  and  Andersson  makes  a 
like  remark.  Galton  further  observes  that "  in  a  long,  steady 
journey  the  savages  [Damaras]  quickly  knock  up  unless  they 
adopt  some  of  our  usages."  Similarly  with  American  races. 
King  found  the  Esquimaux  relatively  weak;  and  Burton 
remarks  of  the  Dakotahs  that,  ''like  all  savages,  they  are 
deficient  in  corporeal  strength." 

There  are  probably  two  causes  for  this  contrast  between 
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savage  and  civilized — ^relative  iunutiitioii,  and  a  relatively- 
smaller  nervous  system:.  The  fact  that  a  horse  out 
at  grass  gains  in  bulk  while  losing  his  fitness  for  continued 
exertion,  makes  credible  the  statement  that  a  savage  may 
have  fleshy  limbs  and  be  comparatively  weak ;  and  tliat  his 
weakness  may  be  still  more  marked  when  his  muscles,  fed 
by  a  blood  of  low  quality,  are,  at  the  same  timCi  smaU.  Men 
in  training  find  that  it  takes  months  to  raise  muscles  to  their 
highest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  exertion  or  prolonged 
exertion.  Whence  we  may  infer  that  from  food  poor  in  kind 
and  irregularly  supplied,  deficiency  of  strength,  under  both 
its  forms,  will  result  The  other  cause,  less  obvious, 
is  one  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  was  shown  in  the 
Principles  of  Psychology^  Ch.  L,  it  is  the  nervous  system  rather 
than  the  muscular  system,  which  measures  the  force  evolved. 
In  all  animals  the  initiator  of  motion,  the  nervous  system 
varies  in  size  partly  as  the  quantity  of  motion  generated  and 
partly  as  the  complexity  of  that  motion.  On  remembering 
the  failure  of  muscular  power  which  comes  along  with  flagging 
emotions,  or  desires  lapsing  into  indifierence,  and,  contrariwise, 
the  immense  power  given  by  intense  passion,  we  shall  see  how 
immediate  is  the  dependence  of  strength  upon  feeling.  And, 
seeing  this,  we  shall  understand  why,  other  things  equal,  the 
savage  with  a  smaller  brain»  generating  less  feeling,  is  not  so 
strong. 

§  2S.  Among  the  physiological  traits  which  distinguish 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  man  in  his  advanced  state, 
we  may,  with  certainty,  set  down  relative  hardiness.  Con- 
trast the  trial  of  constitution  which  child-bearing  brings  on 
the  civilized  woman,  with  that  which  it  brings  on  the  savage 
woman.  Ask  what  would  happen  to  both  mother  and  child, 
under  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  had  they  no  greater 
toughness  of  physique  than  is  possessed  by  the  civilized 
mother  and  child.  Both  the  existence  of  this  trait  and  its 
necessity  will  then  be  obvious. 
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Survival  of  the  fittest  muBt  ever  have  tended  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring  the  pains, 
hardships,  injuries,  necessarily  accompanying  a  life  at  tho 
mercy  of  surrounding  actions.  The  Fuegian  who  quietly  lets 
the  falling  sleet  melt  on  his  naked  body,  must  be  the  product 
of  a  discipline  which  has  killed  o£f  all  who  were  not  extremely 
tenacious  of  life.  When  we  read  that  the  Yakuts,  who  from 
their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  called  **  iron  men,"  sometimes 
sleep  "  completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
rime,"  we  must  infer  that  their  adaptation  to  the  severities  of 
their  climate  has  resulted  from  the  habitual  destruction  of 
all  but  the  most  resisting.  Similarly  with  respect  to  another 
detrimental  influence.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that  a  '*  capacity 
to  l»reathe  malaria  as  though  it  were  common  air,  charac* 
terizes  nearly  all  the  Tamulian  aborigines  of  India;**  and 
the  ability  of  some  Kegro-raoes  to  live  in  pestilential  regions, 
shows  that  elsewhere  there  has  been  produced  a  power  to 
withstand  deleterious  vapours.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  bear- 
ing of  bodily  injuries.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  of  other  low  races,  are  notorious.  Wounds 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Europeans  they  readily  recover 
from« 

Whether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence.  It  is  known  that  the  hardier  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  are  smaller  than  the  less  hardy  breeds; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  human  body  adapted  to  extreme  pertur- 
bations, gains  its  adaptation  at  the  expense,  perhaps  of  size, 
perhaps  of  energy.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  primitive 
conditions  entails  yet  a  further  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  conditions. 

§  29.  A  closely-related  physiological  trait  must  be  added. 
Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  bear  injurious  actions, 
there  is  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  disagreeable  or 
painful  sensations  those  actions  cause ;  or  rather,  the  sensa- 
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tions  they  cause  are  not  so  acute.  According  to  Lichtenstein^ 
the  Bushmen  do  not "  appear  to  have  any  feeling  of  even  the 
most  striking  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere." 
Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  "  are  perfect  salamanders  " — aiTanging 
the  burning  faggots  with  their  feet,  and  dipping  their  hands 
into  the  boiling  contents  of  cooking-vessels.  The  Abipones, 
again,  are  "extremely  tolerant  of  the  inclemencies  of  the 
sky."  So  is  it  with  the  feelings  caused  by  bodily  injuries. 
Many  travellers  express  surprise  at  the  calmness  with  which 
men  of  inferior  types  undergo  serious  operations.  Evidently 
the  sufTerings  produced  are  much  less  than  would  be  pro- 
duced in  men  of  higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  characteristic  which  might  have 
been  inferred  d  priori.  Pain  of  every  kind,  down  even  to 
the  irritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fact 
that  continued  agony  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  in 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  sutferiuga^ 
including  the  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  cold  and 
hunger,  undermine  the  energies,  and  may,  when  the  vital 
balance -is  difficult  to  maintain,  destroy  it  Among  primi* 
tive  races  the  most  callous  must  have  had  the  advantage 
when  irremediable  evils  had  to  be  borne ;  and  thus  relative 
cailousnesif  must  have  been  made,  by  survival  of  the  fittest, 
constitutional 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning 
for  us.  Positive  and  negative  discomforts — the  sufferings 
which  come  from  over-excited  nerves,  and  the  cravings 
originated  by  parts  of  the  nervous  system  debarred  fh)m  their 
noimal  actions — ^being  the  stimuli  to  exertion,  it  results  that 
the  constitutionally  callous  are  less  readily  spurred  into 
activity.  A  physical  evil  which  prompts  a  relatively-sensitive 
man  to  provide  a  remedy,  leaves  a  relatively-insensitive  man 
almost  or  quite  inert :  either  he  submits  passively,  or  he  is 
content  with  some  make-shift  remedy. 

So  that  beyond  positive  obstacles  to  advance^  there  exists 
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at  the  outset  this  negative  obstacle,  that  the  feelings  which 
prompt  efforts  and  cause  improvements  are  weak* 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  summii^  up  of  these  physical 
characters,  I  must  name  a  most  general  one — early  arrival 
at  maturity.  Other  things  equal,  the  less  evolved  types  of 
organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  forms 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  conspicuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  creatures,  is  perceptible 
among  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  for  associating 
this  difference  with  the  diflference  in  cerebral  development 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain,  which  so  long 
delays  human  maturity  as  compared  with  mammalian  ma- 
turity generally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  civiLized 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  savage.  Causation  apart, 
however,  the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  conditions 
being  equal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
the  superior  races.  Everywhere  the  remark  is  made  that 
the  women  early  bloom  and  early  fade ;  and  a  corresponding 
trait  of  course  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  structure  in  a  shorter  period,  implies  less  plasticity  of 
nature :  the  rigidity  of  adult  life  sooner  makes  modification 
difficult  This  trait  has  noteworthy  consequences :  one  being 
that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstacles  to  progress  arising 
from  the  characters  above  described;  which,  on  now  re- 
enumerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great 

If  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man  as 
we  now  know  him,  there  must  have  existed,  during  early  stages 
when  also  the  groups  of  men  were  small  and  their  weapons 
ineffective,  far  greater  difficulties  than  afterwards  in  dealing 
with  the  larger  animals,  both  enemies  and  prey.  Inferiority 
of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  structure,  must  also  have 
made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with  powerful  and  swift 
creatures ;  whether  they  had  to  be  escaped  from  or  mastered. 
His  larger  alimentary  system,  adapted  to  an  irregular  supply 
of  food,  mostly  inferior  in   quality,  dirty,  and  uncooked, 
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besides  entailing  mechanical  loss,  gave  to  the  primitive  man 
only  an  irregular  supply  of  nervous  power,  smaller  in  average 
amount  than  that  which  follows  good  feeding.  Constitutional 
callousness,  even  of  itself  adverse  to  progress,  must,  when 
coexisting  with  this  lack  of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered 
still  further  any  change  for  the  better.  So  tiiat  in  three  ways 
the  impediments  due  to  physical  constitution  were  at  first 
greater  than  afterwards.  By  his  structure  man  was  not  so 
well  fitted  for  dealing  with  his  difficulties ;  the  energies  re- 
quired for  overcoming  them  were  smaller  as  well  as  more 
irregular  in  fiow ;  and  he  was  less  sensitive  to  the  evils  he 
had  to  bear.  At  the  time  when  his  environment  was  entirely 
unsubjugated,  he  was  least  able  and  least  anxious  to  sub« 
jugate  it  While  the  resistances  to  progress  were  greatest, 
the  ability  to  overcome  them  and  the  stimulus  to  overcome 
them  were  smallest 


CHAPTEB  VL 

THB  PKIMITIVE  MAN — EMOTIONAU 

§  31.  A  MEASURE  of  evolation  in  living  things,  is  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  organism 
and  coexistences  and  sequences  in  the  environment.  In  the 
Principles  of  Paychology  (§§  139 — 176),  it  was  shown  that 
mental  development  is  **an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space  and  Time,  that 
becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has  its 
elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated  and  more  com- 
pletely integrated.'*  Though  in  that  place  chiefly  exemplified 
as  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  this  is  equally  the  law  of 
emotional  progress.  The  emotions  are  compounded  out  of 
simple  feelings,  or  rather,  out  of  the  ideas  of  them;  the 
higher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the  lower  emotions ; 
and  thus  there  is  progressing  integration.  For  the  same 
reason  there  is  progressing  complexity :  each  larger  aggregate 
of  ideal  feelings  contains  more  varied,  as  well  as  more  nume- 
rous, clusters  of  components.  Extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Space,  too,  though  less  manifest,  is  visible :  witness 
the  difference  between  the  proprietary  feeling  in  the  savage, 
responding  only  to  a  few  adjacent  objects — ^food,  weapons, 
decorations,  place  of  shelter — and  the  proprietary  feeling  in 
the  civilized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Canada,  shares  in  an 
Australian  mine,  Egyptian  stock,  and  mortgage-bonds  on  an 
Indian  railway.    And  that  a  kindred  extension  of  the  corre- 
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fipondence  in  Time  occurs,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering 
how,  in  ourselves,  the  sentiment  of  possession  prompts  acts 
of  which  the  fruition  can  come  only  after  many  years,  and  is 
even  gratified  by  an  ideal  power  over  bequeathed  property. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  division  of  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  (§§  479 — 483),  a  more  special  measure  of  mental 
development  is  the  degree  of  representativeness  in  the  states 
of  consciousness.  Cognitions  and  feeh'ngs  were  both  clas* 
sified  in  the  ascending  order  of  presentative,  presentative- 
representative,  representative,  and  re-representative.  It  was 
shown  that  this  more  special  standard  harmonizes  with  the 
more  general  standard ;  since  higher  representativeness  is 
implied  by  the  more  extensive  integrations  of  ideas,  by  the 
increased  definiteness  with  which  ideas  are  formed,  by  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  integrated  groups,  as  well  as  by  the 
greater  heterogeneity  among  their  elements ;  and  here  it  may 
be  added  that  higher  representativeness  is  also  shown  by  the 
wider  range  in  Space  and  in  Time  reached  by  the  representa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  further  measure  which  may  be  serviceably  used 
along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  Princijples  of  Psychology ^ 
§  253,  we  saw  that — 

^Mental  evolution,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  may  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  forma- 
tion of  sudden,  irreversible  conclusions  on  the  slenderest  evidence,  is 
leas  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  formation  of  deliberate  and 
modifiable  conclusions  after  much  evidence  has  been  collected.  And 
similarly,  the  quick  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds 
of  conduct  they  prompt^  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the 
comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compound  emotions  into  kinds  of 
conduct  determined  by  the  joint  instigation  of  their  components." 

Here,  then,  are  our  guides  in  studying  the  emotional 
nature  of  primitive  man.  Being  less  evolved,  we  must 
expect  to  find  him  deficient  in  those  complex  emotions  which 
respond  to  multitudinous  and  remote  probabilities  and  con* 
tingencies.  His  consciousness  differs  from  that  of  the  civil- 
ized man,  by  consisting  more  of  sensations  and  the  simple 
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representative  feelings  directly  associated  with  them,  and  less 
of  the  involved  representative  feelings.  And  the  relatively- 
simple  emotional  consciousness  thus  characterized,  we  may 
expect  to  be  consequently  characterized  by  more  of  that 
irregularity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it  arises 
discharges  itself  in  action  before  counter-desires  have  been 
awakened. 

§  32.  On  turning  from  these  deductions  to  examine  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like  those 
met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  structure,  the  inferior 
races  differ  from  one  another  enough  to  produce  some  indefi- 
niteness  in  our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — ^physical ; 
so  in  their  passions  and  sentiments,  the  inferior  races  present 
contrasts  which  obscure  the  essential  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — emotionaL 

This  last  difficulty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Widely-contrasted  habitats,  entailing 
widely-unlike  modes  of  life,  have  necessarily  caused  emo- 
tional specialization  as  well  as  physical  specialization. 
Further,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men  have  been  made  to 
differ  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of  social  discipline  they 
have  been  subject  to.  Beferring  to  such  unlikenesses, 
Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  *'  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
difference  between  the  various  races  of  savage  as  of  civilized 
peoples." 

To  conceive  the  primitive  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  a^regation  commenced,  we  must  generalize  as 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  partially-conflicting  evi- 
dence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very  lowesti 
and  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  dpi'iari  conclusions 
set  down  above. 

§  33.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impulsiveness  is  not  every- 
where conspicuous.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World  seem  impassive  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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Old  World :  Bome  of  them»  indeed,  exceeding  the  civilized 
peoples  of  Europe  in  ability  to  control  their  emotions.  The 
Dakotahs  suffer  with  patience  both  physical  and  moral  pains. 
The  Creeks  display  "  phlegmatic  coldness  and  indifference." 
According  to  Beman,  the  GtUAna  Indian,  though  "  strong  in 
his  affections,  ...  is  never  seen  to  weep,  but  will  bear 
the  most  excruciating  pains  and  the  loss  of  his  dearest  rela- 
tions with  apparent  stoical  insensibility;"  and  Humboldt 
speaks  of  his  **  resignation."  Wallace  comments  on  ''  the 
apathy  of  the  Indian,  who  scarcely  ever  exhibits  any  feelings 
of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasure  on  his  return."  And  that 
a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide-spread,  seems  implied  by 
accounts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  peoples  of 
Central  America.  Nevertheless,  there  are  among 

these  races  traits  of  a  contrary  kind,  more  congruous  with 
those  of  the  uncivilized  at  large.  Spite  of  their  usually 
unimpassioned  behaviour,  the  Dakotahs  rise  into  frightful 
states  of  bloody  fury  when  killing  buffaloes ;  and  among  the 
phlegmatic  Creeks,  there  are  "  very  frequent  suicides' "  caused 
by  *'  trifling  disappointments."  Some  of  the  American  in- 
digenes, too,  do  not  show  this  apathy ;  as,  in  the  North,  the 
Chinook  Indian,  who  is  said  to  be  "  a  mere  child,  irritated 
by,  and  pleased  with,  a  trifle;"  and  as,  in  the  South,  the 
Brazilian,  of  whom  we  read  that  '*if  a  savage  struck  a 
foot  against  a  stone,  ho  raged  over  it,  and  bit  it  like  a 
dog."  Such  non-impulsiveness  as  exists  in  the 

American  races,  may  possibly  be  due  to  constitutional  inert- 
ness. Among  ourselves,  there  are  people  whose  equanimity 
results  from  want  of  vitality :  being  but  half  alive,  the  emo- 
tions roused  in  them  by  irritations  have  less  than  the  usual 
intensities.  That  apathy  thus  caused  may  account  for  this 
peculiarity,  seems,  in  South  America,  implied  by  the  alleged 
sexual  coldness. 

Becognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  these  facts, 
we  find,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  con- 
gruity.    Passing  from  North  America  to  Asia»  we  come  to 
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the  Eamschadales,  who  are  ''excitable,  not  to  say  (for  men) 
hysterical.  A  light  matter  sent  them  mad,  or  made  them 
commit  suicide;"  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  are 
said  to  be  "fickle  and  uncertain."  Turning  to  Southern 
Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin  that  his 
valour  is  "  fitful  and  uncertain."  And  while,  of  the  Arabs, 
Denham  remarks  that  •  their  common  conversational  inter- 
course appears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and  quarrel,"  Palgrave 
says  they  will  "  chaffer  half  a  day  about  a  penny,  while  they 
will  throw  away  the  worth  of  pounds  on  the  first  asker.'*  In 
Africa  like  traits  occur.  Premising  that  the  East- African  is, 
''like  all  other  barbarians,  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,"  Burton  describes  him  thus : — 

"  He  is  at  once  veiy  good-tempered  and  hard-hearted,  oombative 
and  cantioua;  kind  at  one  moment^  cruel,  pitiless,  and  violent  at 
another ;  sociaUo .  and  onaffectionate ;  superstitious  and  grossly  irre- 
verent ;  brave  and  oovrardly ;  servile  and  oppressive ;  obstinate,  yet 
fickle  and  fond  of  change ;  with  points  of  honour,  but  without  a  traco 
of  honesty  in  word  or  deed ;  a  lover  of  life,  yet  addicted  to  suicide ; 
covetous  and  parsimonious,  yet  thoughtless  and  improvident." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanas,  the  like  is  true  of 
the  races  further  south.  Thus,  in  the  Damara,  the  feeling 
of  revenge  is  very  transient — ''gives  way  to  admiration  of 
the  oppressor."  Biirchell  describes  the  Hottentots  as  passing 
from  extreme  laziness  to  extreme  eagerness  for  action.  And 
the  Bushman  is  quick,  generous,  headstrong,  vindictive — 
very  noisy  quarrels  are  of  daily  occurrence :  father  and  son 
will  attempt  to  kill  each  other.  Of  the  scattered  societies 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  those  in  which  the 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  trait  The 
Malagasy  are  said  to  have  ''passions  never  violently 
excited;**  and  the  pure  Malay  is  described  as  not  demon- 
strative. The  rest,  however,  have  the  ordinary  variability. 
Among  the  Negritos,  the  Papuan  is  'impetuous,  excitable 
noisy ;"  the  Fijiann  have  "  emotions  easily  roused,  but  tran- 
sient^** and  **  are  extremely  changeable  in  their  disposition  f 
the  Andamanese  "  are  all  frightfully  passionate  and  revenge- 
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ful  ;'*  and  of  the  Tasmanians  we  read  that,  "  like  oil  savages, 
they  quickly  changed  from  smiles  to  teal's."  So,  too,  of  the 
other  lowest  races :  there  are  the  Fuegians,  who  **  have  hasty 
tempers/'  and  "  are  loud  and  furious  talkers ;"  there  are  the 
Australians,  whose  impulsiveness  Haygarth  implies  by  say- 
ing that  the  angry  Australian  ^9t  exceeds  the  European  scold, 
and  that  a  man  remarkable  for  l^aughtiness  and  reserve 
sobbed  long  when  his  nephew  was  taken  from  him.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  such  non-impulsiveness  as  is  shown  by  the 
Malays  occurs  in  a  partially-civilized  race,  and  that  the 
lowest  races,  as  the  Andamanese,  Tasmanians,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  betray  impulsiveness  in  a  very  decided  manner ; 
we  may  safely  assert  it  to  be  a  trait  of  primitive  man. 
What  the  earliest  character  was,  is  well  suggested  by  tlie 
ioUowing  vivid  description  of  a  Bushman.  Indicating  his 
simian  appearance,  Lichtenstein  continues : — 

"  What  gives  the  more  verity  to  such  a  oomparison  was  the  vivacity 
ot  his  eyes,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked  tip  and 
down  with  every  change  of  countenance.  Even  his  nostrils  and  the 
comers  of  his  month,  nay,  his  very  ears,  moved  involuntarily,  ex- 
pressing his  hasty  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchful  distrust. 
•  .  .  When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half -rising  he  stretched 
out  a  distrustful  arm  to  take  it^  he  snatched  it  hastily,  and  stuck  it 
immediately  into  the  Are,  peering  around  witli  his  little  keen  eyes,  as 
if  fearing  that  some  one  should  take  it  away  again : — all  this  was  done 
with  such  looks  and  gestiuree,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Evidence  that  early  human  nature  differed  from  later 
human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  variability, 
is  yielded  by  the  contrast  between  the  child  and  the  adidt 
among  ourselves.  For  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the 
civilized  man,  passing  through  phases  represeilting  phases 
passed  through  by  the  race,  will,  early  in  life,  betray  this 
impulsiveness  which  the  early  race  had.  The  saying  that 
the  savage  has  the  mind  ot  a  child  with  the  passions  of 
a  man  (or,  rather,  has  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish 
manner)  possesses  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears.  There  is 
a  relationship  between  the  two  natures  such  that^  allowing 
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for  differences  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotions,  we  may 
regard  the  co-ordination  of  them  in  the  child  as  analogous  to 
the  co-ordination  in  the  primitive  man. 

§  34  The  more  special  emotional  traits  are  in  large  part 
dependent  on,  and  further  illustrative  of,  this  general  trait 
This  relative  impulsiveness,  this  smaller  departure  from 
primitive  reflex  action,  this  lack  of  the  re-representative 
emotions  which  hold  the  simpler  ones  in  check,  is  accom- 
panied by  improvidence. 

The  Australians  are  ''incapable  of  anything  like  peise- 
vering  labour,  the  reward  of  which  is  in  futurity;"  the 
Hottentots  are  ''the  laziest  people  under  the  sun;"  and  with 
the  Bushmen  it  is  "always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.'* 
Passing  to  the  indigenes  of  India,  we  read  of  the  Todas  that 
they  are  "indolent  and  slothful;"  of  the  Bhils,that  they  have 
"a  contempt  and  dislike  to  labour" — ^will  half  starve  rather 
than  work ;  of  the  Santals,  that  they  have  not ''  the  uncon- 
querable laziness  of  the  very  old  Hill-tribes/'  So,  from 
Korthern  Asia,  the  Kirghiz  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
idlenesa  In  America,  we  have  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  if  uncoerced,  show  capacity  for  industry : 
in  the  North,  cut  off  from  his  hunting  life,  the  Indian, 
capable  of  no  other,  decays  and  disappears;  and  in  the 
South,  the  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  into  their 
original  state,  or  a  worse,  when  the  stimuli  and  restraints 
ceased.  AH  which  facts  are  in  part  ascribable  to  inadequate 
consciousness  of  the  futur&  Where,  as  in  sundry  Malayo- 
Polynesian  societies,  we  find  considerable  industry,  it  goes 
along  with  a  social  state  implying  discipline  throughout  a 
long  past.  It  is  true  that  perseverance  with  a  view  to 
remote  benefit  occurs  among  savages.  They  bestow  much 
time  and  pains  on  their  weapons,  etc. :  six  months  to  make 
as  many  arrows,  a  year  in  hollowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many 
years  in  drilling  a  hole  through  a  stone.  But  in  these 
cases  little  muscular  eflort  is  required^  and  the  activity  is 
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thrown  on  perceptive  faculties  which  are  constitutionally 
active.* 

A  trait  which  naturally  goes  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  future  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  conception, 
is  a  childish  mirthfulness.  Though  sundry  races  of  the  New 
World,  along  with  their  genersd  impassiveness,  are  little 
inclined  to  gaiety,  and  though  among  the  Malay  races  and 
the  Dyaks  gravity  is  a  characteristic,  yet,  generally,  it  is 
otherwise.  Of  the  New  Caledonians,  Fijians,  Tahitians,  New 
Zealanders,  we  read  that  they  are  always  laughing  and 
joking.  Throughout  Africa  the  Negro  has  the  same  trait; 
and  of  other  races,  in  other  lands,  the  descriptions  of  various 
travellers  are — "  full  of  fun  and  merriment,"  "  full  of  life  and 
spirits,"  "merry  and  talkative,"  "sky-larking  in  all  ways," 
"boisterous  gaiety,"  "laughing  immoderately  at  trifles." 
Even  the  Esquimaux,  notwithstanding  all  their  privations, 
are  described  as  "a  happy  people."  We  have  but  to  re- 
member how  greatly  anxiety  about  coming  events  moderates 
the  spirits — we  have  but  to  contrast  the  lively  but  improvi- 
dent Irishman  with  the  grave  but  provident  Scot— to  see 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  these  traits  in  the  uncivilized 
man.  Thoughtless  absorption  in  the  present  causes  at  the 
same  time  these  excesses  of  gaiety  and  this  inattention  to 
threatened  evils. 

Along  with  improvidence  there  goes,  both  as  cause  and 
consequence,  an  undeveloped  proprietary  sentiment  Under 
his  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  savage  to  have  an 

*  It  ihould  be  remarked  at  a  qualifjing  facfc,  which  hat  itt  physiological, 
at  weU  at  its  tociologioal,  interest,  that  men  and  women  are  in  tnndiy  catet 
desCTibed  an  unlike  in  powers  of  application.  Among  the  Bhilt,  while  the 
men  hate  laboiup,  manj  of  the  women  are  taid  to  be  indottriout.  Among 
the  Kookiet  the  women  are  "  quite  at  induttriout  and  indefatigable  at  the 
Kaga  women  :'*  the  men  of  both  tribet  being  inclined  to  be  lazj.  Similarly 
in  Africa.  In  Loango,  though  the  men  are  inert,  the  women  ''gire  them- 
telret  up  to '*  husbandry  "with  indefatigable  ardour  ;*'  and  our  recent  expe« 
riencet  on  the  Gold-Coatt  thow  that  a  like  oontratt  holdt  there.  The 
ettabliihment  qt  tliit  diffefenoe  i^emt  to  implj  the  limitation  of  heredity 
bytex. 
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extended  consciousness  of  individual  possession.  Estat>- 
lishoji,  as  the  sentiment  can  be,  only  by  experiences  of  the 
gratifications  which  possession  brings,  continued  through 
successive  generations,  it  cannot  arise  where  the  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  many  such  experiences.  Beyond  the 
few  rude  appliances  ministering  to  bodily  wants  and  decora- 
tions, the  primitive  man  has  nothing  to  accumulate.  Where 
he  has  grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  there  arises  a  possibility  of 
benefits  from  increased  possessions:  he  profits  by  multiplying 
his  flocks.  Still,  while  he  remains  nomadic,  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  his  flocks  with  unfailing  food  when  they  are  large, 
and  he  has  increased  losses  from  enemies  and  wild  animals ; 
so  that  the  benefits  of  accumulation  are  kept  within  narrow 
limits.  Only  as  the  agricultural  state  is  reached,  and  only  as 
the  tenure  of  land  passes  from  the  tribal  form,  through  the 
family  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is  there  a  widening 
of  the  sphere  for  the  proprietary  sentiment 

Distinguished  by  improvidence,  and  by  deficiency  of  that 
desire  to  own  which  checks  improvidence,  the  savage  is  thus 
debarred  from  experiences  which  develop  this  desire  and 
diminish  the  improvidence. 

§  35.  Let  us  turn  now  to  those  emotional  traits  which 
directly  affect  the  formation  of  social  groups.  Varieties  of 
mankind  are  social  in  different  degrees;  and,  further,  are 
here  tolerant  of  restraint  and  there  intolerant  of  it  Clearly, 
the  proportions  between  these  two  characteristics  must 
greatly  affect  social  unions. 

Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay-peninsula, 
p^re  Bourien  says — **  liberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a  necessity 
of  their  very  existence;"  "every  individual  lives  as  if  there 
were  no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;"  they 
separate  if  they  dispute.  So  is  it  with  the  wild  men  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  **who  do  not  associate  with  each  other;" 
and  whose  children,  when  ''old  enough  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, usually  separate^  iieitheF  one  afterwards  thinking  of 
4 
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the  odier.''  A  nature  of  this  kind  shows  its  effects  in  the 
solitary  families  of  the  wood-Yeddahs,  or  those  of  the  Bush- 
men, whom  Arbousset  describes  as  "  independent  and'  poor 
beyond  measure,  as  if  they  had  sworn  to  remain  always  free 
and  without  possessions."  Of  sundry  races  that  remain  in  a 
low  state,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  of  Brazilian  Indians, 
who,  tractable  when  quite  young,  begin  to  display  "im- 
patience of  all  restraint"  at  puberty;  as  of  the  Caribs,  who 
are  '*  impatient  under  the  least  infringement "  of  their  inde- 
pendence. Among  Indian  Hill-tribes  the  savage  Bliils  have 
"a  natural  spirit  of  independence;"  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal 
"resist  injunctions  injudiciously  urged,  with  dogged  ob- 
stinacy ;"  and  the  Lepchas  "  undergo  great  privations  rather 
than  submit  to  oppression."  This  trait  we  meet  with  again 
among  some  nomadic  races.  "A  Bedouin,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"will  not  submit  to  any  command,  but  readily  yields  to 
persuasion;"  and  he  is  said  by  Palgrave  to  have  "a  high 
appreciation  of  national  and  personal  liberty."  That  this 
moral  trait  is  injurious  during  early  stages  of  social  progress, 
is  in  some  cases  observed  by  travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who  says 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  that  their  "impatience  of  control" 
precludes  organization.  Not,  indeed,  that  absence 

o  independence  will  of  itself  cause  an  opposite  result. 
Tiie  Eamschadales  exhibit  "slavishness  to  people  who  use 
them  hard,"  and  ''contempt  of  those  who  treat  them  with 
gentleness;"  and  while  the  Damaras  have  "no  indepen- 
dence," they  "court  slavery:  admiration  and  fear"  being 
their  only  strong  sentiments.  A  certain  ratio  between  the 
feelings  prompting  obedience  and  prompting  resistance, 
seems  required.  The  Malays,  who  have  evolved  into  several 
semi-civilized  societies,  are  said  to  be  submissive  to  authority; 
and  yet  each  is  "sensitive  to  .  .  .  any  interference  with 
the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another."  Clearly,  how- 
ever, be  the  cause  of  subordination  what  it  may,  a  relatively- 
subordinate  nature  is  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing 
social  aggregates  of  considerable  sizes.    In  such  semi-civilized 
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communities  as  tropical  Africa  contaiDS,  it  is  conspicuous ; 
and  it  characterized  the  peoples  who  formed  the  extinct 
oriental  nations,  as  also  those  who  formed  the  extinct  nations 
of  the  New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  above  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  double 
obstacle  to  social  union :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  cause  of  aggregation.  If,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  for  hours,  "  seeking  no  companionship/'  he  is 
under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if  solitude 
is  unbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in  whom,  strange 
as  it  seems,  ""the  sentiment  of  friendship  is  strongly  de- 
veloped," is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  his 
extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  which  despotism 
based  on  cannibalism  is  without  check. 

Induction  thus  sufiSciently  verifies  the  deduction  that 
primitive  men,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  developed, 
necessarily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of 
small  numbers,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not  much  habituated 
to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other  hand,  habituated 
to  that  uncontrolled,  following  of  immediate  desires  which 
goes  along  with  separateness.  So  Uiat  while  the  attractive 
force  was  small  the  repulsive  force  was  great  Only  as  they 
were  led  into  greater  gregariousness  by  local  conditions 
which  furthered  the  maintenance  of  many  persons  on  a  small 
area,  could  there  come  that  increase  of  sociality  required 
to  check  unrestrained  action.  And  here  we  see  yet  a  further 
difliculty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  social  evolution  at  the 
outset 

§  86.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotions  of  an  exclusively- . 
egoistic  kind  to  emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of  other  ; 
individuals,  let  us  take  first  the-  ego-altruistia   (Prin*  ofPsy.^ 
§§  519 — 23.)    Before  there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the 
sentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the  sentiments  which  find 
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satisfaction  in  the  admiration  given  by  others.  Even  animah 
show  themselves  gratified  by  applause  after  achievement; 
and  in  men  the  gregarious  life  early  opens  and  enlarges  this 
source  of  pleasure. 

Great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the  civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  uncivilized.  The  red  pigment  and  the  sea-shells 
pierced  for  suspension,  found  with  other  traces  of  men  in  the 
Dordogne  caves,  prove  that  in  that  remote  past  when  the 
rein-deer  and  the  mammoth  inhabited  southern  France,  men 
drew  to  themselves  admiring  glances  by  colours  and  oma- 
ments.  Self-decoration  occupies  the  savage  chief  even  more 
than  it  does  the  fashionable  lady  among  ourselves.  The 
painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  much  trouble  is  taken 
before  clothes  are  used,  shows  this.  It  is  shown  again  by 
submission  to  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  while  being 
tattooed  ;  and  by  tolerance  of  those  pains  and  inconveniences 
which  accompany  the  distension  of  the  under-lip  by  a  block 
of  wood,  the  wearing  of  stones  in  holes  made  through  the 
cheeks,  or  of  quills  through  the  nosa  The  strength  of  the 
desire  to  gain  approbation  is,  in  these  cases,  proved  by  the 
universality  of  the  fashion  in  each  tribe.  When  the  age 
comes,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  young  savage  from  the 
ordained  mutilation.  Fear  of  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his 
fellows  is  so  great  that  dissent  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in  early  stages  of  Bodal 
development,  enforced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  this  ego-altruistic 
sentiment  The  duty  of  blood-revenge  is  made  imperative 
by  tribal  opinion.  Approval  comes  to  the  man  who,  having 
lost  a  relative,  never  ceases  hia  pursuit  of  the  suppo^d 
murderer ;  while  scowls  and  gibes  make  intolerable  Uie  life 
of  one  who  fails.  Similarly  with  the  fulfilment  of  various 
usages  that  have  become  established.  In  some  uncivilized 
societies  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself  by  a 
funeral  feast ;  and  in  some  semi-civilized  societies,  one  motive 
for  killing  a  female  infant  is  avoidance  of  the  future  cost  of  a 
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marriage  festival — a  cost  made  great  by  the  prevailing  loye 
of  display. 

This  ego-altruistic  sentiment,  increasing  in  strength  as 
social  aggregation  advances,  is,  during  early  stages,  an  im- 
portant controlling  agency;  as,  indeed,  it  continues  still  to 
be.  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power  helping 
to  bind  together  the  imits  of  each  group,  and  tending  to 
cultivate  a  conduct  furthering  the  general  welfare.  Pro- 
bably  a  kind  of  subordination  was  produced  by  it  before 
there  was  any  political  subordination;  and  in  some  cases 
it  secures  social  order  even  now.    Mr.  Wallace  says : — 

**  I  have  lived  with  oommimitioB  of  savages  in  South  America  aad  in 
the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or  law  oonrta  but  the  public  opioion  of  the 
village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights,  of 
his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  such  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal" 

§  37.  Traits  of  the  primitive  nature  due  to  presence  or 
absence  of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  remain  to  be  glanced  at 
Having  sympathy  for  their  root,  these  must,  on  the  hypothesis 
ol  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as  circumstances  make 
sympathy  active ;  that  is — in  proportion  as  they  foster  the 
domestic  relations,  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  sociality, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness. 

Evidence  for  and  against  this  a  priori  inference  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conspire  to 
mislead  us.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolerably  uniform 
manifestations  of  character  in  each  race ;  but  we  are  wrong. 
Both  the  individuals  and  the  groups  differ  considerably ;  as 
in  Australia,  where  one  tribe  ''is  decidedly  quiet,"  and 
another  "decidedly  disorderly.'*  We  assume  that  the  traits 
shown  will  be  similar  on  successive  occasions,  which  they  are 
not:  the  behaviour  to  one  traveller  is  imlike  the  behaviour  to 
another;  probably  because  their  own  behaviours  are  unlike. 
Commonly,  too,  the  displays  of  character  by  an  aboriginal 
race  revisited,  depend  on  the  treatment  received  from  pre- 
vious visitors :  being  changed  from  friendliness  to  enmity  by 
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painful  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian  travellers,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
natives  than  the  later;  and  Earl  says  of  the  Java  people, 
that  those  inhabiting  parts  little  used  by* Europeans  "are 
much  superior  in  point  of  morality  to  the  natives  of  the 
north  coast,"  whose  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  been 
greater.  When,  led  by  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific, 
Erskine  remarks,  "nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  pro- 
bability that  habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  bo 
forced  upon  the  foreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irre- 
claimable savages  of  the  sandal- wood  islands;"  when  we 
learn  that  in  Vate,  the  native  name  for  a  white  man  is  a 
"sailing  profligate;"  and  when  we  remember  that  worse 
names  are  justified  by  recent  doings  in  those  regions;  we 
shall  understand  how  conflicting  statements  about  native 
characters  may  result. 

Beyond  the  diflSculty  hence  arising,  is  the  difficulty  arising 
from  that  primitive  impulsiveness,  which  itself  causes  a 
variability  perplexing  to  one  who  would  form  a  conception 
of  the  average  nature.  As  Livingstone  says  of  the  Makololo 
— ^"It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  these  people  appear 
excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad  ;"  and  the  inconsistent 
traits  above  quoted  from  Captain  Burton,  imply  a  parallel 
experience.  Hence  we  liave  to  strike  an  average  among 
manifestations  naturally  chaotic,  which  are  further  distorted 
by  the  varj-ing  relations  to  those  who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guide  ourselves  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  but  the  feeling  which  habitually  co- 
operates with  them — ^the  parental  instinct,  the  love  of  the 
helpless.  {Prin,  of  Psy.,  §  532.)  Of  necessity  the  lowest 
human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  have  large 
endowments  of  this.  Those  only  can  survive  in  posterity  in 
whom  the  love  of  oflspring  prompts  due  care  of  oflspring ;  and 
among  the  savage,  the  self-sacrifice  required  is  as  great  as 
among  the  civilized.     Ilence  the  fondness  for  children  which 
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even  the  lowest  of  mankind  display ;  though,  with  their  habi« 
tual  impulsiveness,  they  often  join  with  it  great  cruelty.  The 
Fuegians,  described  as  "  very  fond  "  of  their  children,  never- 
theless sell  them  to  the  Patagonians  for  slaves.  Great  love 
of  oi&pring  is  ascribed  to  the  New  Guinea  people ;  and  yet 
a  man  will  "  barter  one  or  two  "  with  a  trader  for  something 
he  wants.  The  Australians,  credited  by  £}rre  with  strong 
parental  affection,  are  said  to  desert  sick  children ;  and  Angas 
asserts  of  them  that  on  the  Murray  they  sometimes  kill  a 
boy  to  bait  their  hooks  with  his  fat  Though  among  the 
Tasmanians  the  parental  instinct  is  described  as  strong,  yet 
they  practised  infanticide ;  and  though,  among  the  Bushmen, 
the  rearing  of  offspring  under  great  difficulties  implies  much 
devotion,  yet  Moffat  says  they  "kill  their  children  without 
remorse  on  various  occasions.'^  Omitting  further  proofs  of 
parental  love  on  the  one  hand,  qualified  on  the  other  by 
examples  of  a  violence  which  will  slay  a  child  for  letting 
fall  something  it  was  carrying,  we  may  safely  say  of  the 
primitive  man  that  his  philoprogenitiveness  is  strong,  but  its 
action,  like  that  of  his  emotions  in  general,  irregular. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  in  reconciling  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  his  excessive  egoism  and  his  fellow 
feeling — ^his  cruelty  and  his  kindness.  The  Fuegians  are 
affectionate  towards  each  other;  and  yet  in  times  of  scarcity 
they  kill  the  old  women  for  food.  Mouat,  who  describes  the 
Andamanese  as  a  merciless  race,  nevertheless  says  that  the 
one  he  took  to  Calcutta  had  a  *'  very  kind  and  amiable  cha* 
racter."  Many  and  extreme  cruelties  are  proved  against  the 
Australians.  Yet  Ejnre  testifies  to  their  kindness,  their  self- 
sacrifice,  and  even  their  chivalry.  So,  too,  of  the  Bushmen, 
lichtenstein  thinks  that  in  no  savage  is  there  ''so  high  a 
degree  of  brutal  ferocity ; "  but  Moffat  was  "  deeply  affected 
by  the  sympathy  of  these  poor  Bushmen,"  and  Burchell  says 
that  they  show  to  each  other  ''hospitality  and  generosity 
often  in  an  extraordinary  degree."  When  we  come  to  races 
higher  in  social  state,  the  testimonies  to  good  feeling  are 
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abundanti  The  New  Caledonians  are  said  to  be  "  of  a  mild 
and  good-natured  temper;"  the  Tannese  are  ''ready  to  do 
any  service  that  lies  in  their  power;"  the  Kew  Guinea 
people  are  "good-natured,"  "  of  a  mild  disposition."  Passing 
from  Negritos  to  Malayo-Polynesians,  we  meet  with  like 
characteristics.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile ; "  to  the  Tahitians,  "  cheerful  and 
good-natured  ; "  to  the  Dyaks,  "  genial ; "  to  the  Sea-Dyaks, 
*'  sociable  and  amiable ; "  to  the  Javans,  "  mild/'  "  cheerful 
and  good-humoured ; "  to  the  Malays  of  Northern  Celebes, 
"  quiet  and  gentle."  We  have,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  quite 
opposite  descriptions.  In  the  native  Brazilians,  revenge  is 
said  to  be  the  predominant  passion :  a  trapped  animal  they 
kiU  with  little  woimds  that  it  may  '^  suffer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." A  leading  trait  ascribed  to  the  Fijians  is  "  intense 
and  vengeful  malignity."  Galton  condemns  the  Damaras  as 
''  worthless,  thieving,  and  murderous,"  and  Andersson  as  "  un- 
mitigated scoundrels."  In  some  cases  adjacent  tribes  show 
us  these  opposite  natures ;  as  among  the  aborigines  of  India. 
While  the  Bhils  are  reputed  to  be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  ready 
to  play  the  assassin  for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  Nagas  are 
described  as  ** good-natured  and  honest;"  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimal  as  "  fuU  of  amiable  qualities,"  "  honest  and  truthful," 
''totally  free  from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruelty;"  and  of  the 
Lepcha,  Dr.  Hooker  says  his  disposition  is  "amiable," 
"peaceful  and  no  brawler:"  thus  "contrasting  strongly  with 
his  neighbours  to  the  east  and  west." 

Manifestly,  then,  uncivilized  man,  if  he  has  but  little  active 
benevolence,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished  by 
active  malevolence.  Indeed,  a  glance  over  the  facts  tends 
rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cruelty  is  not  common 
among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  common  among  the  more 
civilized.  The  sanguinary  Fijians  have  reached  a  considerable 
social  development  Buiton  says  of  the  Fan  that  "  cruelty 
seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life ;"  and  yet  the  Fans 
have  advanced  arts  and  appliances,  and  Uve  in  villages  having. 
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some  of  them,  four  thousand  inliabitants.  In  Dahomey, 
where  a  large  population  considerably  organized  exists,  the 
loYe  for  bloodshed  leads  to  frequent  horrible  sacrifices ;  and 
the  social  system  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in  many  ways,  shows 
US  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which  are  the  most  inhuman. 

Help  in  judging  the  moral  nature  of  savages  is  furnished 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that  "  the  goodness  of  these 
Indians,  like  that  of  most  others  amongst  whom  I  lived,  con- 
sisted perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  active  bad  qualities, 
than  in  the  possession  of  good  ones ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
negative  rather  than  positiva  .  •  .  The  good-fellowship 
of  our  Ouc&mas  seemed  to  arise,  not  from  warm  sympathy, 
but  simply  from  the  absence  of  eager  selfishness  in  small 
matters."  And  we  sha]!  derive  further  help  in  reconciling 
what  seem  contradictory  traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog 
unites  great  affectionateness,  sociality,  and  even  sympathy, 
with  habitual  egoism  and  bursts  of  ferocity — how  he  passes 
readily  firom  playful  friendliness  to  fighting,  and  while  at  one 
time  robbing  a  fellow  dog  of  his  food  will  at  another  succour 
him  in  distress. 

One  kind  of  evidence,  however,  there  is  which  amid  all 
these  conflicting  testimonies,  afibrds  tolerably-safe  guidance. 
The  habitual  behaviour  to  women  among  any  people,  indi- 
cates with  ^approximate  truth,  the  avera^  power  of  the 
altruistic  sentiments;  and  the  indication  thus  yielded  tells 
against  the  character  of  the  primitive  man«  The  actions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
frequently  brutal ;  and  even  at  best  the  conduct  is  unsym- 
pathetia  That  slavery  of  women,  often  joined  with  cruelty 
to  them,  should  be  normal  among  savages,  accepted  as  right 
Bot  by  men  only  but  by  women  themselves,  proves  that 
whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism  there  may  be,  the 
ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  small. 

S  38.  A  summary  of  these  leading  emotional  traits  must 
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be  prefaced  by  one  whicb  affects  all  the  others — the  fixity  of 
habit:  a  trait  connected  with  that  of  early  arrival  at  mata« 
rity,  added  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  The  primitivd 
man  is  conservative  in  an  extreme  degrea  Even  ou  con^^ 
trasting  higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  con- 
trasting different  classes  in  the  same  society,  it  is  observable 
that  the  least  developed  are  the  most  averse  to  change. 
Among  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is  difficult 
to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked. 
The  uncivilized  man  is  thus  characterized  in  yet  a  greater 
degree.  His  simpler  nervous  system,  sooner  losing  its  plas- 
ticity, is  still  less  able  to  take  on  a  modified  mode  of  action. 
Hence  both  an  unconscious  adhesion,  and  an  avowed  adhesion, 
to  that  which  is  established.  "  Because  same  ting  do  for  my 
father,  same  ting  do  for  me,'*  say  the  Houssa  negroes.  Th« 
Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those  who  suggested  that  they 
should  ''alter  their  long-established  customs  and  habits  of 
living."  Of  some  Africans  Livingstone  says — **  I  often  pre- 
sented my  friends  with  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  how  the  habit  of  hand-eating  prevailed,  though  they 
were  delighted  with  the  spoons.  They  lifted  out  a  little 
[milk]  with  the  utensil,  then  put  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  ate 
it  out  of  that.'*  How  this  tendency  leads  to  unchangeable 
social  usages,  is  well  shown  by  the  Dyaks ;  who,  as  Mr.  Tylot 
says,  "  marked  their  disgust  at  the  innovation  by  levying  a 
fine  on  any  of  their  own  people  who  should  be  caught 
chopping  in  the  European  fashion." 

Bccapitulating  the  emotional  traits,  severally  made  more 
marked  by  this  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  have  first  to  note 
the  impulsiveness  which,  pervading  the  conduct  of  primitive 
men,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation.  That  "-wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "impos- 
sible to  put  any  dependence  on  their  promises,"  negatives 
that  mutual  trust  required  for  social  progress.  Governed 
as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  successively  depose 
one  another,  instead  of  by  a  council  of  the  emotions  shared 
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hi  bj  all,  the  primitive  man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  in- 
calculable behaviour,  which  makes  combined  action  very 
difficult  One  of  the  more  special  traits,  partly  re- 

sulting from  this  general  trait,  is  his  improvidence.  Imme- 
diate desire,  be  it  for  personal  gratification  or  for  the  applause 
which  generosity  brings,  excludes  fear  of  future  evils ;  while 
pains  and  pleasures  to  come,  not  being  vividly  conceived, 
give  no  adequate  spur  to  exertion:  leaving  a  light-hearted, 
careless  absorption  in  the  present  Sociality,  strong 

in  the  civilized  man,  is  less  strong  in  the  savage  man.  Among 
the  lowest  types  the  groups  are  small,  and  the  bonds  holding 
their  units  together  are  relatively  feeble.  Along  with  a  ten- 
dency to  disruption  produced  by  the  ill-controlled  passions  of 
the  individuals,  there  goes  comparatively  little  of  the  sen- 
timent causing  cohesion.  So  that,  among  men  carried  from 
one  extreme  to  another  by  gusts  of  feeling — men  often  made 
very  irritable  by  hunger,  which,  as  Livingstone  remarks, 
"  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  temper" — there  exists  at  once 
a  smaller  tendency  to  cohere  from  mutual  liking,  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  resist  an  authority  otherwise  causing 
cohesion.  Though,  before  there  is  much  sociality, 

there  cannot  be  much  love  of  approbation ;  yet,  with  a  mode- 
rate prc^ess  in  social  grouping,  there  develops  this  simplest 
of  the  higher  sentiments.  The  great  and  immediate  benefits 
brought  by  the  approval  of  fellow-savages,  and  the  serious 
evils  following  their  anger  or  contempt,  are  experiences  which 
foster  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment  into  predominance.  And 
hy  it  some  subordination  to  tribal  opinion  is  secured,  and  some 
consequent  r^ulation  of  conduct,  even  before  there  arises  a 
rudiment  of  political  control.  In  social  groups 

once  permanently  formed,  the  bond  of  union — here  love  of 
society,  there  obedience  caused  by  awe  of  power,  elsewhere  a 
dread  of  penalties,  and  In  most  places  a  combination  of  these 
— ^may  go  along  with  a  very  variable  amount  of  altruistic 
feeling.  Though  sociality  fosters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily 
doings   of  the  primitive  man  repress  sympathy.      Active 
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fellow-feeliDg,  ever  awake  and  ever  holdiDg  egoism  in  check, 
does  not  characterize  him ;  as  we  see  conclusively  shown  bj 
the  treatment  of  women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altroistio 
sentiment  distinguished  by  us  as  a  sense  of  justice,  is  very 
litde  developed. 

These  emotional  titiits  harmonize  with  those  which  we 
anticipated — a  less  extended  and  less  varied  correspondence 
with  the  environment,  less  representativeness,  less  remote- 
ness from  reflex  action.  The  cardinal  trait  of  impulsiveness 
implies  the  sudden,  or  approximately-reflex,  passing  of  a 
single  passion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts ;  implies,  by  the 
absence  of  opposing  feelings,  that  the  consciousness  is  formed 
of  fewer  representations ;  and  implies  that  the  adjustment  of 
internal  actions  to  external  actions  does  not  take  account  of 
consequences  so  distant  in  space  and  time.  So  with  the 
accompanying  improvidence :  desire  goes  at  once  to  gratifica- 
tion; there  is  feeble  imagination  of  secondary  results ;  remote 
needs  are  not  met  The  love  of  approbation  which  grows  as 
gregariousness  increases,  involves  increased  representative- 
ness :  instead  of  immediate  results  it  contemplates  results  a 
stage  further  off;  instead  of  actions  prompted  by  siogle 
desires,  there  come  actions  checked  and  modified  by  secondary 
desires.  But  though  the  emotional  nature  in  which  this  ego- 
altruistic  sentiment  becomes  dominant,  ia  made  by  its  pre- 
sence less  reflex,  more  representative,  and  is  adjusted  to 
wider  and  more  varied  requirements,  it  is  still,  in  these 
respects,  below  that  developed  emotional  nature  of  the 
civilized  man,  marked  by  activity  of  the  altruistic  sentiments. 
Lacking  these,  the  primitive  man  lacks  the  benevolence 
which  adjusts  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  others  distant  in 
space  and  time,  the  equity  which  implies  representation  of 
highly  complex  and  abstract  relations  among  human  actions, 
the  sense  of  duty  which  curbs  selfishness  when  there  are 
none  present  to  applaud. 


CHAPTER  Vlt 

niB  PRIMITIVE  MAN — INTELLECTUAL. 

§  39.  The  three  measures  of  mental  evolution  whicli,  in 
the  last  chapter,  helped  us  to  delineate  the  emotional  nature 
of  the  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  chapter,  help  us  to 
delineate  his  intellectual  nature.  And  further  to  aid  our- 
selves "we  must  recall,  in  connexion  with  these  measures, 
those  traits  of  thought  which,  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology 
(§§  484-93),  were  shown  to  characterize  a  lower  evolution  as 
compared  with  a  higher. 

Conceptions  of  general  facts  being  derived  from  experiences 
of  particular  facts  and  coming  later,  are  deficient  in  the  pri- 
mitive man.  Consciousness  of  a  general  truth  implies  more 
heterogeneous  correspondence  than  does  consciousness  of 
aiiy  included  particular  truth ;  it  implies  higher  representa- 
tiveness, since  it  colligates  more  numerous  and  varied  ideas ; 
and  it  is  more  remote  from  reflex  action — will  not,  indeed,  of 
itself,  excite  action  at  alL  Having  no  records,  man, 

in  his  uncivilized  state,  cannot  recognize  long  sequences. 
Hence  prevision  of  distant  results,  such  as  is  possible  in  a 
settled  society  having  measures  and  written  language,  is  im- 
possible to  him :  correspondence  in  time  comes  within  nar- 
row limits.  The  representations  include  few  successions  of 
phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehensive  ones.  And  there  is 
but  a  moderate  departure  from  the  reflex  life  in  which  stimulus 
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and  act  stand  in  immediate  connexion.  Ignorant 

of  localities  outside  his  own,  the  associations  of  ideas  tlie 
primitive  man  forms  are  little  liable  to  be  changed.  As 
experiences  (multiplying  in  number,  gathered  from  a  wider 
area,  and  added  to  by  those  which  other  men  record)  become 
more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow  notions  first  framed  are 
shaken  and  made  more  plastic — there  comes  greater  modir 
fiabUity  of  belief.  In  his  relative  rigidity  of  belief  we  see  a 
smaller  correspondence  with  an  environment  containing 
adverse  facts ;  less  of  that  representativeness  which  simul- 
taneously grasps  and  averages  much  evidence ;  and  a  smaller 
divergence  from  those  lowest  actions  in  which  impressions 
cause,  irresistibly,  the  appropriate  motions.  Con- 

ditioned as  he  is,  the  savage  lacks  abstract  ideas.  Drawn 
from  many  concrete  ideas,  an  abstract  idea  becomes  de- 
tachable from  them  only  as  fast  as  their  variety  leads 
to  mutual  cancellings  of  differences,  and  leaves  outstand- 
ing that  which  they  have  in  common.  This  implies 
growth  of  the  correspondence  in  range  and  heterogeneity; 
wider  representation  of  the  concretes  whence  the  idea  is 
abstracted;  and  greater  remoteness  from  reflex  action.  Such 
abstract  ideas  as  those  of  property  and  cause,  belong  to  a 
still  higher  stage.  For  only  after  many  special  properties 
and  many  special  causes  have  been  abstracted,  can  there 
arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general  and  cause 
in  general  The  conception  of  uniformity  in  the 

order  of  phenomena,  develops  simultaneously.  Only  along 
with  the  use  of  measures  does  there  grow  up  the  means  of 
ascertaining  uniformity;  and  only  after  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  measured  results  does  the  idea  of  law  become 
possible.  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  evolution 
serve.  The  conception  of  natural  order  presupposes  an 
advanced  correspondence;  it  involves  re-representativeness 
in  a  high  degree;  and  the  implied  divergence  from  reflex 
action  is  extreme.  Until  the  notion  of  uniformity  has 

developed  along  with  the  use  of  measures,  thought  cannot 
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have  much  definUeness.  In  primitiye  life,  there  is  little  to 
yield  the  idea  of  agreement ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  few 
experiences  of  exact  equality  between  objects,  or  perfect  con- 
formity between  statements  and  facts,  or  complete  fulfilment 
of  anticipations  by  results,  the  notion  of  tnUh  cannot  become 
clear.  Once  more  our  general  tests  answer.  The  concep- 
tion of  truth,  being  the  conception  of  correspondence  between 
Thoughts  and  Things,  implies  advance  of  that  correspond- 
ence ;  it  involves  representations  which  are  higher,  as  being 
better  adjusted  to  realities ;  and  its  growth  causes  a  decrease 
of  the  primitive  credulity  allied  to  reflex  action — allied, 
since  it  shows  us  single  suggestions  producing  sudden  beliefs 
which  forthwith  issue  in  conduct  Add  that  only  as  this 
conception  of  truth  advances,  and  therefore  the  correlative 
donception  of  untruth,  can  scepticism  and  criticism  grow 
common.  Lastly,  such  imagination  as  the  primitive 

man  has,  small  in  range  and  heterogeneity,  is  remiimceiit 
only,  not  eondructive.  An  imagination  which  invents,  shows 
extension  of  the  correspondence  from  the  region  of  the 
actual  into  that  of  the  potential ;  implies  a  representativeness 
not  limited  to  combinations  which  have  been,  or  are,  in  the 
environment,  but  including  non-existing  combinations  there- 
after made  to  exist;  and  exhibits  the  greatest  remoteness 
from  reflex  action,  since  the  stimulus  issuing  in  movement  is 
unlike  any  that  ever  before  acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
significance  of  the  facts  as  described  by  travellers. 

§  40.  Testimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  quick  percep- 
tions of  the  uncivilized,  are  given  by  nearly  everyone  who 
describes  them. 

Lichtenstein  says  the  vision  of  the  Bushman  is  telescopic ; 
and  Barrow  speaks  of  his  "keen  eye  always  in  motion.^ 
Of  Asiatics  may  be  named  the  Karens,  who  see  as  far  with 
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naked  eyes  as  we  do  with  opera-glasses ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Siberian  steppes  are  celebrated  for  their  "  distant  and 
perfect  sight*'  Of  the  BrazUians^  Herndon  writes — ^"The 
Indians  have  very  keen  senses^  and  see  and  hear  things  that 
are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  tis ;"  and  the  like  is  remarked 
of  the  Tupis.  The  Abipones,  "like  apes,  are  always  in 
motion ;"  and  Dobrizhoffer  asserts  that  they  discern  things 
which  escape  ''  the  most  quick-sighted  European."  Bespect- 
ing  hearing,  too,  there  is  similar,  if  less  abundant,  evidence. 
AH  have  read  of  the  feats  of  North  American  Indians  in 
detecting  faint  sounds;  and  the  acute  hearing  of  the 
Veddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  finding  bees'  nests  by 
the  hum. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  their 
active  and  minute  observation.  "  Excellent  superficial  ob- 
servers," is  the  characterization  Palgrave  gives  of  the 
Bedouins.  Burton  refers  to  the  ''high  organization  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  "  among  them ;  and  Petherick  proved,  by 
a  test,  their  marvellous  powers  of  tracking.  In  South  Africa 
the  Hottentots  show  astonishing  quickness  ''in  everything 
relating  to  cattle;"  and  Galton  says  the  Damaras  "have  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  recollecting  any  ox  that  they  have 
once  seen."  It  is  the  same  in  America.  Burton,  speaking 
of  the  Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  "  development  of 
the  perceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  constant  and 
minute  observations  of  a  limited  number  of  objects."  In- 
stances are  given  showing  what  exact  topographers  the 
Chippewayans  ai*e ;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotahs. 
Bates  notices  the  extraoitlinary  "  sense  of  locality  "  of  the 
Brazilian  Indians.  Concerning  the  Arawaks,  Hillhouse 
says — "  Where  an  European  can  discover  no  indication 
whatever,  an  Indian  will  point  out  the  footsteps  of  any 
number  of  negroes,  and  will  state  the  precise  day  on 
which  they  have  passed ;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will 
state  the  hour."  A  member  of  a  Guiana  tribe  "  will  tell 
how  many  men,  women,  and  childi*en  have  passed,  where  a 
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stranger  could  only  &ee  faint  and  confused  marks  on  the 
I)atlL"  "Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  our 
village/'  said  a  native  of  Guiana  searching  for  tracks ;  and 
Schomburgh  adds  that  their  power  "  borders  on  the  magical." 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  perception  there  naturally 
goes  great  skill  in  those  actions  depending  on  immediate 
guidance  of  perception.  The  Esquimaux  show  great 
dexterity  in  all  manual  works.  Kolben  asserts  that  the 
Hottentots  are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Of  the  Fuegians  it  is  said  that  "their  dexterity  with  the 
sling  is  extraordinary."  The  skill  of  the  Andamanese  is 
shown  in  their  unerring  shots  with  arrows  at  forty  or  fifty 
yards.  Tongans  "  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their 
canoes."  The  accuracy  with  which  an  Australian  propels  a 
spear  with  his  throwing-stick,  is  remarkable ;  while  all  have 
heard  of  his  feats  vdth  the  boomerang.  And  from  the  Hill- 
tribes  of  India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so  "  very 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  lull  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  knock  over  hares  at  full  speed. 

Secognizing  some  exceptions  to  this  expertness,  as  among 
the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  and  the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon; 
and  observing  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have 
tended  to  establish  these  traits  among  men  whose  lives  from 
hour  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen  senses,  quick  observa- 
tions, and  efficient  uses  of  their  weapons;  we  have  here  to 
note  this  trait  as  significant  in  its  implications.  For  in 
virtue  of  a  general  antt^onism  between  the  activities  of 
simple  faculties  and  the  activities  of  complex  faculties,  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectual  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
out  in  restless  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  deliberate 
thought.  This  truth  we  will  contemplate  from  another  point 
of  view. 

$  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  discriminate, 
the  worm  swallows  bodily  the  mould  containing  vegetal 
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matter  partially  decayed:  leaving  its  alimentary  canal  to 
absorb  what  nutriment  it  can,  and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of 
worm-cast,  the  95  per  cent,  or  so  that  is  innutritive.  Con- 
versely, the  higher  annulose  creature,  with  special  senses,  as 
the  bee,  selects  from  plants  concentrated  nutritive  matters 
wherewith  to  feed  its  larveB,  or,  as  the  spider,  sucks  the  ready- 
prepared  juices  from  the  flies  it  entraps.  The  progress  from 
the  less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent among  the  Vertebrata,  is  similarly  accompanied  by 
increasing  ability  in  the  selection  of  food.  By  herbivorous 
mammals  the  comparatively  innutritive  parts  of  plants  have 
to  be  devoured  in  great  quantities,  that  the  requisite  amounts 
of  nutriment  may  be  obtained ;  while  carnivorous  animals, 
which  are  mostly  more  sagacious,  live  on  concentrated  foods 
of  which  small  quantities  suffice.  Though  the  monkey  and 
the  elephant  are  not  carnivorous,  yet  both  have  powers  which, 
certainly  by  the  one  and  probably  by  the  other,  are  used  in 
choosing  the  nutritive  parts  of  plants  when  these  are  to  be 
had.  Coming  to  mankind,  we  observe  that  the  diet  is  of  the 
most  concentrated  kind  obtainable ;  but  that  the  uncivilized 
man  is  less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  civilized.  And  then 
among  the  highly  civilized  the  most  nutritive  food  is  carefully 
separated  from  the  rest:  even  to  the  extent  that  at  table 
fragments  of  inferior  qiiality  are  uneaten. 

My  purpose  in  naming  these  seemingly-irrelevant  contrasts, 
is  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  progress  in  bodily  nutri- 
tion and  progress  in  mental  nutrition.  The  psychically 
higher,  Uke  the  physically  higher,  have  greater  powers  of 
selecting  materials  fit  for  assimilation.  Just  as  by  appearance, 
texture,  and  odour,  the  superior  animal  is  guided  in  choosing 
food,  and  swallows  only  things  which  contain  much  organiz- 
able  matter ;  so  the  superior  mind,  aided  by  what  we  may 
figuratively  call  intellectual  scent,  passes  by  multitudes  of 
unorganizable  facts,  but  quickly  detects  facts  full  of  signifi- 
cance, and  takes  them  in  as  materials  out  of  which  cardinal 
truths  may  be  elaborated.    The  less-developed  intelligences. 
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unable  to  decompose  these  more  complex  facts  and  assimilate 
their  components,  and  haviug  therefore  no  appetites  for  them, 
devour  with  avidity  facts  which  are  mostly  valueless ;  and 
out  of  the  vast  mass  absorb  very  little  that  helps  to  form 
general  conceptions.  Concentrated  diet  furnished  by  the 
experiments  of  the  physicist,  the  investigations  of  the  political 
economist,  the  analjrsea  of  the  psychologist,  is  intolerable  to 
them,  indigestible  by  them ;  but  instead,  they  swallow  with 
greediness  the  trivial  details  of  table-talk,  the  personalities 
of  fashionable  life,  the  garbage  of  the  police  and  divorce 
courts;  while  their  reading,  in  addition  to  trashy  novels, 
includes  memoirs  of  mediocrities,  volumes  of  gossiping  cor- 
respondence, with  an  occasional  history,  from  which  they 
carry  away  a  few  facts  about  battles  and  the  doings  of 
conspicuous  men.  By  such  minds,  this  kind  of  intellectual 
provender  is  alone  available ;  and  to  feed  them  on  a  higher 
kind  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  feed  a  cow  on  meat 

Suppose  this  contrast  exaggerated — suppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellects  among  ourselves,  to 
be  continued  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind,  and  we  get 
to  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  meaningless  details,  and  a  still  smaller  ability  to  select 
facts  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  characterize  the 
savage.  Multitudes  of  simple  observations  are  incessantly 
made  by  him ;  but  such  few  as  have  significance,  lost  in  the 
mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  mind  without 
leaving  behind  any  data  for  thoughts,  worthy  to  be  so  called. 
Already  in  a  foregoing  section,  the  extreme  perceptive 
activity  of  the  lowest  races  has  been  illustrated ;  and  here 
may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  reflective 
inactivity  going  along  with  it  Of  the  Brazilian  Indian 
Mr.  Bates  remarks — "  I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  except 
the  matters  that  immediately  concern  liis  daily  material 
wants.**  "He  observes  well,  but  he  can  deduce  nothing 
profitable  from  his  perceptions,"  says  Burton,  describing  the 
East  African ;  and  he  adds  that  the  African's  mind  ^  will  not, 
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and  apparently  cannot,  escape  from  the  circle  of  sense,  nor 
will  it  occupy  itself  with  aught  but  the  present."  Still  more 
definite  testimony  is  there  respecting  the  Damara,  "who 
never  generalizes/'  Mr.  Galton  states  that  one  "  who  knew 
the  road  perfectly  from  A  to  B  and  again  from  B  to  G 
would  have  no  idea  of  a  straight  cut  from  A  to  C :  he  has 
no  map  of  the  country  in  his  mind,  but  an  infinity  of  local 
details."  Even  the  Bedouin,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  remarks, 
"judges  of  things  as  he  sees  them  present  before  him,  not  in 
their  causes  or  consequences."  Some  semi-civilized  peoples, 
as  the  Tahitians,  Sandwich-Islanders,  Javans,  Sumatrans, 
Malagasy,  do,  indeed,  manifest  "  quickness  of  apprehension, 
•  •  •  penetration  and  sagacity."  But  it  is  in  respect 
of  simple  things  that  their  powers  are  shown ;  as  ¥dtness  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Ellis  concerning  the  Malagasy,  that  "  facts, 
anecdotes,  occuixences,  metaphors,  or  fables,  relating  to  or 
derived  from  sensible  and  visible  objects,  appear  to  form  the 
basis  of  most  of  their  mental  exercises."  And  how  general 
is  this  trait  of  unreflectiveness  among  inferior  races,  is 
implied  by  Dr.  Pickering's  statement  that,  in  the  course  of 
much  travel,  the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had 
met  with  who  could  give  reasons,  and  with  whom  it  was 
possible  to  hold  a  connected  conversation. 

§  42.  "  The  eccentricity  of  genius "  is  a  current  phrase 
implying  the  experience  that  men  of  original  powers  are 
prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  ordinary  ways.  To  do  what  the 
world  does,  is  to  guide  behaviour  by  imitation.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  usages  is  declining  to  imitatei  And  the 
noticeable  fact  is  that  a  smaller  tendency  to  imitate  goes 
along  with  a  greater  tendency  to  evolve  new  ideas.  Under 
its  converse  aspect  we  may  trace  this  relationship  back 
through  early  stages  of  civilization.  There  was  but  little 
originality  in  the  middle  ages;  and  there  was  but  little 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  modes  of  living  established  for 
the  various  ranks.     Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct 
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societies  of  the  East.  Ideas  were  fixed;  and  pTescription 
was  irresistible. 

Among  the  partially-civilized  races,  we  find  imitativeness 
a  marked  trait.  Everyone  has  heai-d  of  the  ways  in  which 
Negroes,  when  they  have  opportimities,  dress  and  swagger  in 
grotesque  mimicry  of  the  whites.  A  characteristic  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  an  aptitude  for  imitation.  The  Dyaks, 
too,  show  "love  of  imitation;*'  and  of  other  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians  the  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that  "while  the 
Karens  originate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capability  to 
imitate  as  the  Chinese.'*  We  read  that  the  Kamschadales 
have  a  ''peculiar  talent  of  mimicking  men  and  animals;" 
that  the  Nootka-Sound  people  ''are  very  ingenious  in 
imitating;"  that  the  Mountain  Snake  Indians  imitate  animal 
sounds  "to  the  utmost  perfection."  South  America  yields 
like  evidence.  Hemdon  was  astonished  at  the  mimetic 
powers  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Wilkes  speaks  of  the 
Patagonians  as  "  admirable  mimics."  And  DobrizhofTer  joins 
with  his  remark  that  the  Guaranis  can  imitate  exactly,  the 
further  remark  that  they  bungle  stupidly  if  you  leave  any- 
.  thing  to  their  intelligence.  But  it  is  among  the  lowest  races 
that  proueness  to  mimicry  is  most  conspicuous.  Several 
travellers  have  commented  on  the  "  extraordinary  tendency 
to  imitate  "  shown  by  the  Fuegians.  They  will  repeat  with 
perfect  correctness  each  word  in  any  sentence  addressed  to 
them — ^mimicking  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  speaker. 
So,  too,  according  to  Mouat,  the  Andamanese  show  high 
imitative  powers ;  and,  like  the  Fuegians,  repeat  a  question 
instead  of  answering  it.  Sturt  gives  a  kindred  account  of 
the  South  Australians,  who,  he  says,  "evinced  a  strange 
perversity  "  "  in  repeating  words  "  which  "  they  knew  were 
meant  as  questions." 

In  this  imitativeness,  shown  least  by  the  highest  members 
of  civilized  races  and  most  by  the  lowest  savages,  we  see 
again  the  antagonism  between  perceptive  activity  and  reflec- 
tive activity.    Among  inferior  gregarious  creatures,  as  rooks 
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that  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  rises,  or  as  sheep  that  follow  a 
leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost  automatic  repetition  of 
actions  witnessed  in  others ;  and  this  peculiarity,  common  to 
the  lowest  human  types — ^this  tendency  to  "  ape  "  others,  as 
we  significantly  call  it — implies  a  smaller  departure  from  the 
brute  type  of  mind.  It  shows  us  a  mental  action  which  is, 
from  moment  to  moment,  chiefly  determined  by  outer  inci- 
dents ;  and  is  therefore  but  little  determined  by  causes  in- 
volving excursiveness  of  thought,  imagination,  and  original 
idea. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — ^intellectual, 
will  grow  clearer  when,  with  the  above  inductions,  we  join 
illustrations  of  his  feeble  grasp  of  thought 

Common  speech  fails  to  distinguish  between  mental  activi* 
ties  of  different  grades.  A  boy  is  called  clever  who  takes  in 
simple  ideas  rapidly,  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of 
taking  in  complex  ideas ;  and  a  boy  is  condemned  as  stupid 
because  he  is  slow  in  rote-learning,  though  he  may  apprehend 
abstract  truths  more  quickly  than  his  teacher.  Contrasts  of 
this  nature  must  be  recognized,  if  we  would  interpret  the 
conflicting  evidence  respecting  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
civilized. Even  of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  they  "  are  not 
usually  deficient  in  intellect;'*  even  the  Andamanese  are 
described  as  "  excessively  quick  and  clever ; "  and  the  Aus- 
tralians are  said  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  own  peasants. 
But  the  ability  thus  referred  to  as  possessed  by  men  of  the 
lowest  types,  is  one  for  which  the  simpler  faculties  suffice ; 
and  goes  along  with  inability  when  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  complex  faculties.  A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  account  of  the  Ahts  may  be  taken 
as  descriptive  of  the  average  state  : — 

^The  natiye  mind,  to  an.  educated  man,  seems  generally  to  be 
asleep.  ...  On  hia  attention  being  fully  aroused,  he  often  shows 
much  quickness  in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument  But  a  short  con- 
versation wearies  him,  partiealarly  if  questions  axe  asked  that  require 
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efforts  of  thoaght  or  memory  on  bis  part    The  mind  of  the  saTage 
then  appears  to  rock  to  and  fro  out  of  mere  weakness." 

Spix  and  Martius  tell  us  of  the  Brazilian  Indian  that 
"  scarcely  has  one  begun  to  question  him  about  his  language, 
when  he  grows  impatient,  complains  of  headache,  and  shows 
^that  he  is  unable  to  bear  the  e:certion;"  and  according  to 
Mr.  Bates,  ''it  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  subjects 
that  require  a  little  abstract  thought.'*  When  the  Abipones 
"  are  unable  to  comprehend  anything  at  first  sight,  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  examining  it,  and  cry — '  What  is  it  after  all  V  " 
It  is  the  same  with  Negroea  Burton  says  of  tlie  East 
Africans,  "  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most  intel- 
lectual" when  questioned  about  their  system  of  numbers. 
And  even  of  so  comparatively  superior  a  race  as  the  Malagasy, 
it  is  remarked  that  they  "  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  continued  thought." 

On  observing  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  species,  say  trout, 
it  is  needful  to  think  of  the  characters  common  to  trout  of 
dififerent  sizes,  and  that  to  conceive  of  fish  as  a  class,  we  must 
imagine  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  see  mentally  the  hke- 
nesses  which  unite  them  notwithstanding  their  unlikenesses ; 
we  perceive  that,  rising  from  the  consciousness  of  individual 
objects  to  the  consciousness  of  species,  and  again  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  genera,  and  orders,  and  classes,  each  further 
step  implies  more  power  of  mentally  grouping  numerous 
things  with  approximate  simultaneity.  And  perceiving  this, 
we  may  understand  why,  lacking  the  needful  representative- 
ness, the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  exhausted  with  any 
thought  above  the  simplest  Excluding  those  referring  to 
individual  objects,  our  most  familiar  propositions,  such  even 
as  "  Plants  are  green,"  or  "  Animals  grow,"  are  propositions 
never  definitely  framed  in  his  consciousness ;  because  he  has 
no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  apart  from  kind.  And  of 
course  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  general  ideas  and 
abstract  ideas  of  the  lowest  grades,  those  a  grade  higher  in 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inconceivable  by  him*    This 
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"will  be  elucidated  by  an  illustration  taken  from  Mr.  GWton'e 
account  of  the  Damaras,  showing  how  the  concrete,  made  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  abstract  as  far  as  possible,  soon  fails,  and 
leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  higher  thought : — 

''They  puzzle  very  much  after  five  [in  oountingl  because  no  spare 
hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for  units. 
Yet  they  seldom  lose  oxen ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover  the  loss  of 
one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the 
absence  of  a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep 
must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  slicks  of  tobacco  to  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Damara  to 
take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks." 

This  mental  state  is,  in  another  direction,  exemplified  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hodgson  concerning  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India.  "  Light,"  he  says,  "  is  a  high  abstraction  which  none 
of  my  informants  can  grasp,  though  they  readily  give  equiva- 
lents for  sunshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame."  And  Spix  and 
Martins  further  exemplify  it  when  they  say  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  "  words 
for  the  abstract  ideas  of  plant,  animal,  and  £he  still  more 
abstract  notions,  colour,  tone,  sex,  species,  etc. ;  such  a 
generalization  of  ideas  is  found  among  them  only  in  the 
frequently  used  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to  walk,  to  eat,  to 
drink,  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc" 

§  44.  Not  until  there  is  formed  a  general  idea,  by  colli- 
gating many  special  ideas  which  have  a  common  trait  amid 
their  differences — not  until  there  follows  the  possibility  of 
connecting  in  thought  this  common  trait  with  some  other  trait 
also  possessed  in  common,  can  there  arise  the  idea  of  a  causal 
relation ;  and  not  imtil  many  dififerent  causal  relations  have 
been  observed,  can  there  result  the  conception  of  causal 
relation  in  the  abstract  By  the  primitive  man,  therefore, 
such  distinction  as  we  make  between  natural  and  unnatural 
cannot  be  made.  Just  as  the  child,  ignorant  of  the  course  of 
things,  gives  credence  to  an  impossible  fiction  as  readily  as 
to  a  familiar  fact ;  so  the  savage,  similarly  without  classified 
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and  aystematized  knowledge,  feels  no  incongruity  between 
any  absurd  falsehood  propounded  to  him  and  some  general 
truth  which  we  class  as  established :  there  being,  for  him,  no 
such  established  general  truth. 

Hence  his  credulity.  If  the  young  Indian  takes  as  his 
totem,  and  thereafter  regards  as  sacred,  the  first  animal  he 
dreams  about  during  a  fast — if  the  Kegro,  when  bent  on  an 
important  undertaking,  chooses  for  a  god  to  help  him  the  first 
object  he  sees  on  going  out,  and  sacrifices  to  it  and  prays  to  it 
— if  the  Veddah,  failing  in  a  shot  with  his  arrow,  ascribes  the 
failure  not  to  a  bad  aim  but  to  insufficient  propitiation  of  his 
deity;  we  must  regard  the  implied  convictions  as  normal 
accompaniments  of  a  mental  state  in  which  the  organization 
of  experiences  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  evolve  the  idea  of 
natural  causation. 

§  45.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  natural  causation,  implies 
absence  of  rational  surprise. 

Until  there  has  been  reached  the  belief  that  certain  con- 
nexions in  things  are  constant,  there  can  be  no  astonishment 
on  meeting  with  cases  seemingly  at  variance  with  this  belief. 
The  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  ourselves  teaches 
us  this.  Show  to  a  rustic  a  remarkable  experiment,  such  as 
the  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  the  spontaneous 
boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  instead 
of  the  amazement  you  expected  he  shows  a  vacant  indif- 
ference; That  which  struck  you  with  wonder  when  first  you 
saw  it,  because  apparently  irreconcilable  with  your  general 
ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not  seem  wonderful  to  him, 
because  he  is  without  those  general  ideas.  And  now  if  we 
suppose  the  rustic  divested  of  what  general  ideas  he  has,  and 
the  causes  of  surprise  thus  made  still  fewer,  we  get  the 
mental  state  of  the  primitive  man. 

Of  the  lowest  races,  disregard  of  novelties  is  almost 
uniformly  alleged.  According  to  Cook,  the  Fuegians  showed 
utter  indifference  in  presence  of  things  that  were  entirely  new 
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to  them.  The  same  royager  obseiyed  in  the  Anstcalians  a 
like  peculiarity;  and  Dampier  aays  those  he  had  on  board 
^  did  not  notice  anything  else  in  the  ship  "  than  what  they 
had  to  eat  So,  too,  the  Tasmanians  were  characterized  by 
Cook's  surgeon  as  exhibiting  ho  surprise.  Wallis  asserts  of 
the  Patagonians,  that  they  showed  the  most  "  unaccountable 
indifference '"  to  everything  around  them  on  shipboard ;  even 
the  looking-glass,  though  it  afforded  great  diversion,  excited 
no  astonishment ;  and  Wilkes  describes  like  conduct.  I  also 
find  it  stated  of  the  village  Yeddahs  that  two  of  them 
'showed  no  surprise  at  a  looking-glass.''  And  of  the 
Samoiedes  we  read  that  ''nothing  but  the  looking-glasses 
caused  any  surprise  in  them  for  an  instant;  again  a  moment 
and  this  ceased  to  draw  their  attention." 

§  46.  Along  vdth  absence  of  surprise  there  goes  absence  of 
curiosity ;  and  where  there  is  least  faculty  of  thought,  even 
astonishment  may  be  excited  without  causing  inquiry. 
Illustrating  this  trait  in  the  Bushmen,  Burchell  says — ^"I 
showed  them  a  looking-glass;  at  this  they  laughed^  and 
stared  with  vacant  surprise  and  wonder  to  see  their  own 
faces ;  but  expressed  not  the  least  curiosity  about  it."  Where 
curiosity  exists  we  find  it  amcmg  races  of  not  so  low  a 
grade.  That  of  the  New  Caledonians  was  remarked  by  Cook ; 
and  that  of  the  New  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukes. 
Still  more  decided  is  an  inquiring  nature  among  the  rela^ 
tively-advanced  Malayo-Polynesians.  According  to  Boyle, 
the  Dyaks.have  an  insatiable  curiosity.  The  Samoans,  too, 
"are  usually  very  inquisitive;*'  and  the  Tahitians  "are 
remarkably  curious  and  inquisitive." 

Evidently  this  absence  of  desire  for  information  about  new 
things,  which  characterizes  the  lowest  mental  state,  prevents 
the  growth  of  that  generalized  knowledge  which  makes  rational 
surprise,  and  consequent  rational  inquisitiveness,  possible.  If 
his  "  want  of  curiosity  is  extreme,"  as  Mr.  Bates  says  of  the 
Cucama  Indian,  the  implication  is  that  he  "  troubles  himself 
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Tery  little  concerning  the  causes  of  the  natural  phenomena 
around  him/'  Lacking  ability  to  think,  and  the  accom« 
panying  desire  to  know,  the  savage  is  without  tendency  to 
speculate.  Even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  question  as  that 
often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — "  What  became  of  the  sun 
during  the  night,  and  whether  we  should  see  the  same  sun,  or 
a  diflferent  one,  in  the  morning,*'  no  reply  is  forthcoming. 
^  I  found  that  they  considered  the  question  as  very  childish: 
•  .  •  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  nor  formed  any 
hypothesis,  about  the  matter." 

The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  quite  at  variance 
with  current  ideas  respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primitive 
man.  He  is  commonly  pictured  as  theorizing  about  sur* 
rounding  appearances;  whereas,  in  fact, the  need  for  explana* 
tions  of  them  does  not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trait  must  be  named — I  mean  the 
lack  of  constructive  imagination.  This  lack  naturally  goes 
along  with  a  life  of  simple  perception,  of  imitativeness,  of 
concrete  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas. 

The  collection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
.General  Pitt-Bivers,  to  show  their  relationships  to  a  common 
original,  suggests  that  primitive  men  are  not  to  be  credited 
with  such  inventiveness  as  even  their  simple  appliances  seem 
to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by  small  modifications;  and 
the  natural  selection  of  such  modifications  has  led  unobtru«- 
sively  to  various  kinds  of  appliances,  without  any  distinct 
devising  of  them. 

Evidence  of  another  kind,  but  of  like  meaning,  is  furnished 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  paper  on  the  "Baces  of  the  Nile 
Basin,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  huts  of  the  respective 
tribes  are  as  constant  in  their  types  as  are  the  nests  of  birds : 
each  tribe  of  the  one,  like  each  species  of  the  other,  having  a 
peculiarity.  The  like  permanent  differences  he  says  hold 
among  their  head-dresses;  and  he  further  asserts  of  head- 
dresses, as  of  huts,  that  they  have  diverged  from  one  another 
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in  proportion  as  the  languages  have  diverged.  All  which 
facts  show  us  that  in  these  races  the  thoughts,  restrained 
within  narrow  established  courses,  have  not  the  freedom 
required  for  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  so  initiating 
new  modes  of  action  and  new  forms  of  product. 

Where  we  find  ingenuity  ascribed,  it  is  to  races  such  &s  the 
Tahitians,  Javans,  etc.,  who  have  risen  some  stages  in  civili* 
zation,  who  have  considerable  stocks  of  abstract  words  and 
ideas,  who  show  rational  surprise  and  cmiosity,  and  who  thus 
evince  higher  intellectual  development 

§  48.  Here  we  come  to  a  general  truth  allied  to  those  with 
which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  preluded  the 
summaries  of  results — ^the  truth  that  the  primitive  intellect 
develops  rapidly,  and  early  reaches  its  limit 

In  the  Principles  of  Pgyckology,  §  165,  I  have  shown  that 
the  children  of  Australians,  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States, 
of  Negroes  on  the  Nile,  of  Andamanese,  of  New  Zealanders, 
of  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  quicker  than  European  children  in 
acquiring  simple  ideas,  but  presently  stop  short  from  inability 
to  grasp  the  complex  ideas  readily  grasped  by  European 
children,  when  they  arrive  at  them.  To  testimonies  before 
quoted  I  may  add  the  remark  of  Mr.  Keade,  that  in  Equa* 
tonal  Africa  the  children  are  "absurdly  precocious;"  the 
statement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  "  the  negro  child,  like  the 
East  Indian,  is  much  *  sharper '  than  the  European  .  •  . 
at  the  age  of  puberty  this  precocity  •  .  .  disappears \*  and 
the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska,  who  "  up  to  a  certain 
point  are  readily  taught."  This  early  cessation  of  develop- 
ment implies  both  low  intellectual  nature  and  a  great 
impediment  to  intellectual  advance;  since  it  makes  the 
larger  part  of  life  unmodifiable  by  further  experiences.  On 
reading  of  the  East  African,  that  he  ''  unites  the  incapacity 
of  infancy  with  the  nnpliancy  of  age,"  and  of  the  Australians 
that  "  after  twenty  their  mental  vigour  seems  to  decline,  and 
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at  the  age  of  forty  seems  nearly  extinct; "  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  how  greatly  this  arrest  of  mental  evolution  hinders 
improvement  where  improvement  is  most  required. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  the  uncivilized,  thus  made 
specially  difficult  to  change,  may  now  be  recapitulated  while 
observing  that  they  are  traits  recurring  in  the  children 
of  the  civilized. 

Infancy  shows  us  an  absorption  in  sensations  and  percep- 
tions akin  to  that  which  characterizes  the  savage.  In  pulling 
to  pieces  its  toys,  in  making  mud-pies,  in  gazing  at  each  new 
thing  or  person,  the  child  exhibits  great  tendency  to  observe 
witii  little  tendency  to  reflect  There  is,  again,  an 

obvious  parallelism  in  the  mimetic  propensity.  Children  are 
ever  dramatizing  the  lives  of  adults ;  and  savi^es,  along  with 
their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize  the  actions  of  their 
civilized  visitors.  Want  of  power  to  discriminate 

between  useless  and  useful  facts,  characterizes  the  juvenile 
mind,  as  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man.  This 
inability  to  select  nutritive  facts  necessarily  accompanies 
low  development ;  since,  until  generalization  has  made  some 
progress,  and  the  habit  of  generalizing  has  become  established, 
there  cannot  be  reached  the  conception  that  a  fact  has 
a  remote  value  apart  from  any  immediate  value  it  may 
have.  Again,  we  see  in  the  young  of  our  own  race 

a  similar  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  anything 
complex  or  abstract  The  mind  of  the  child,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  savage,  soon  wanders  from  sheer  exhaustion  when 
generalities  and  involved  propositions  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  From  feebleness  of  the  higher  intellectual 

faculties  comes,  in  both  cases,  an  absence,  or  a  paucity, 
of  ideas  grasped  by  those  fieu^ulties.  The  child,  like  the 
savage,  has  few  words  of  even  a  low  grade  of  abstractedness, 
and  none  of  a  higher  grade.  For  a  long  time  it  is  familiar 
with  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  but  has  no  conception  of 
animal  apart  from  kind;  and  years  elapse  before  words 
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ending  in  ion  and  Uy  occur  in  its  vocabulaiy.  Thus,  in 
both  cases,  the  very  implements  of  developed  thought  are 
wanting.  XJnsupplied  as  its  mind  is  with  general 

truths,  and  with  the  conception  of  natural  order,  the  civilized 
child  when  quite  young,  like  the  savage  throughout  life, 
shows  but  little  rational  surprise  or  rational  curiosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses  makes  it  stare  vacantly,  or 
perhaps  cry ;  but  let  it  see  a  chemical  experiment,  or  draw 
its  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its  interest 
'I3  like  that  shown  in  a  common-place  new  toy.  After  a  time, 
indeed,  when  the  higher  intellectual  powers  it  inherits  are 
beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stage  of  mental  development 
represents  that  of  such  semi-civilized  races  as  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians,  rational  surprise  and  rational  curiosity  about 
causes,  begin  to  show  themselves.  But  even  then  its  extreme 
credulity,  like  that  of  the  savage,  shows  us  the  result  of 
undeveloped  ideas  of  causation  and  law.  Any  story,  however 
monstrous,  is  believed;  and  any  explanation, however  absurd, 
is  accepted. 

And  here,  in  final  elucidation  of  these  intellectual  traits  of 
the  primitive  man,  let  me  point  out  that,  like  the  emotional 
traits,  they  could  not  be  other  than  they  are  in  the  absence 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  social  evolution.  In 
the  Principles  of  Psychology,  §§  484—493,  it  was  shown  in 
various  ways  that  only  as  societies  grow,  become  oi^ganized, 
and  gain  stability,  do  tiiere  arise  those  experiences  by  assimi- 
lating which  the  powers  of  thought  develop.  It  needs  but 
to  ask  what  would  happen  to  ourselves  were  the  whole  mass 
of  existing  knowledge  obliterated,  and  were  children  with 
nothing  beyond  their  nursery-language  left  to  grow  up  with- 
out guidance  or  instruction  firom  adults,  to  perceive  that  even 
now  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  would  be  almost  inope- 
rative, from  lack  of  the  materials  and  aids  accumulated  by 
past  civilization.  And  seeing  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
development  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  has  gone  on 
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pari  passu  with  Bocial  adyance,  alike  as  cause  and  conse- 
quence; that  the  primitive  man  could  not  evolve  these 
higher  intellectual  faculties  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  environ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  progress  was 
retarded  by  the  absence  of  capacities  which  only  progress 
oouldbrinj^ 


CHAPTEH  VIIL 

PEIMinVK  IDEAS. 

$  49.  Yet  a  further  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves,  first  with  the  external  factors,  and  then 
with  those  internal  factors  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chapters.  The  hehaviour  of  the  social  unit  as  exposed  to 
environing  conditions — ^inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic 
— depends  in  part  on  certain  additional  traits.  Beyond 
those  visible  specialities  of  organization  which  the  body 
displays,  and  beyond  those  hidden  specialities  of  organiza- 
tion implied  by  -the  mental  type,  there  are  those  specialities, 
stiU  less  traceable,  implied  by  the  acquired  beliefs.  As 
accumulated  ancestral  experiences,  moulding  the  nervous 
structures,  produce  the  mental  powers;  so  personal  ex- 
periences, daily  elaborated  into  thoughts,  cause  small  modi- 
fications of  these  structures  and  powers.  A  complete  account 
of  the  original  social  unit  must  include  these  modifications — 
'  or  rather,  must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them. 
For,  manifestly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himself  of  other 
beings  and  of  the  surrounding  world,  greatly  affect  his 
conduct 

A  description  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding ideas,  is  difi&cult  to  give.    Obstacles  stand  in  the 
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way  alike  of  inductive  interpretation  and  deductive  inter- 
pretation.   We  must  first  glance  at  these. 

§  50.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive 
would  be  easy  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly  primitive  men. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  men  of  the  lowest 
types  now  known,  forming  social  groups  of  the  simplest 
kinds,  do  not  exemplify  men  as  they  originally  were.  Pro- 
bably most  of  them  had  ancestors  in  higher  states;  and 
among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during 
those  higher  states.  While  the  current  degradation  theory 
is  untenable,  the  theory  of  progression,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilization,  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  evidence;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
inadequate  warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savagery 
has  never  been  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as 
frequent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  concaved  to  imply  in  everything 
an  irUrinsic  tendency  to  become  something  higher.  This 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  outer  factora  This 
co-operation  works  changes  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium between  the  environing  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  aggr^ate  opposes  to  them — a-  complete  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  without  life,  and  a  moving 
equilibrium  if  the  aggregate  is  living.  Thereupon  evolution, 
continuing  to  show  itself  only  in  the  progressing  integration 
that  ends  in  rigidity,  practically  ceases.  If,  in  the  case  of 
the  living  aggregates  forming  a*  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant,  the  species  remains  constant  If 
the  environing  actions  change,  the  species  changes  until  it 
re-equilibriates  itself  with  them.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  change  constitutes  a  step  in  evolution.  Usually 
neither  advance  nor  recession  results;  and  often,  certain 
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preyiously-acquiied  etructures  being  rendered  superfluous, 
there  results  a  simpler  foroL  Only  now  and  then  does  the 
environing  change  initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complica- 
tion, and  so  produce  a  somewhat  higher  structure.  Hence 
the  truth  that  while  for  immeasurable  periods  some  types 
have  not  sensibly  altered,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has 
been  further  evolution^  there  are  many  tjrpes  in  which 
reteogression  has  happened.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  such 
facts  as  that  the  highest  orders  of  reptiles,  the  PUIrosavHa 
and  Dijiosauria,  which  once  had  many  genera  superior  in 
structure  and  gigantic  in  size,  have  become  extinct,  while 
lower  orders  of  reptiles  have  survived;  or  to  such  facts  as 
that  in  many  genera  of  mammals  there  once  existed  species 
larger  than  any  of  their  allies  existing  now;  but  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  fact  that  of  parasitic  creatures  in- 
numerable kinds  are  degraded  modifications  of  higher 
creatures.  Of  all  existing  species  of  animals,  if  we  include 
parasites,  the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from  struc- 
tures to  which  their  ancestors  had  once  advanced.  Indeed* 
progression  in  some  types  often  involves  retrogression  in 
others.  For  the  more  evolved  type,  conquering  by  the  aid 
of  its  acquired  superiority,  habitually  drives  competing  types 
into  inferior  habitats  and  less  profitable  modes  of  life: 
usually  implying  disuse  and  decay  of  their  higher  powers. 

As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic  evolu^ 
tion.  Though,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
the  co-operating  factors,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  acting  on 
them  all  through  indefinite  periods;  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
inevitable  in  each  particular  society,  or  even  probable.  A 
social  organism,  like  an  individual  organism,  undeigoes 
modifications  until  it  comes  into  equilibrium  with  environing 
conditions ;  and  thereupon  continues  without  further  change 
of  structure.  When  the  conditions  are  changed  meteorologi- 
cally, or  geologically,  or  by  alterations  in  the  Flora  and 
Fauna,  or  by  migration  consequent  on  pressure  of  popula- 
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tion,  or  by  fliglit  before  usurping  races,  some  cbaDge  of 
social  structure  results.  But  this  change  does  not  necessarily 
imply  advance.  Often  it  is  towards  neither  a  higher  nor 
a  lower  structure.  Where  the  habitat  entails  modes  of  life 
that  are  inferior,  degradation  follows.  Only  occasionally 
does  the  new  combination  of  factors  produce  a  change 
constituting  a  step  in  social  evolution,  and  initiating  a  social 
type  which  spreads  and  supplants  inferior  social  types.  And 
with  these  super-organic  aggregates,  as  with  the  organio 
aggr^ates,  progression  in  some  causes  retrogression  in  others. 
The  more-evolved  societies  drive  the  less-evolved  societies 
into  unfavourable  habitats;  and  so  entail  on  them  decrease 
of  size,  or  decay  of  structure,  or  both. 

Direct  evidence  forces  this  conclusion  upon  us.  Lapse 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization,  made  familiar 
during  school-days,  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans — ^it  needs  but  to  name 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  highly-evolved 
societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwindled  to  bar- 
barous hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  throtigh  slow 
decay.  Buins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  ruins  in  Cambodia.  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
once  th^  seats  of  societies  large  and  elaborately  organized, 
which  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest;  and  where  the 
cities  of  Central  America  once  contained  great  populations 
carrying  on  various  industries  and  arts,  there  are  now  but 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
those  which  produced  these  retrogressions,  have  been  at 
work  during  the  whole  period  of  human  existence.  Always 
there  have  been  cosmical  and  terrestrial  changes  going 
on,  which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others  worse ; 
always  there  have  been  over-populations,  spreadings  of 
tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tribes,  and  escape  of  the  defeated 
into  localities  unfit  for  such  advanced  social  life  as  they 
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had  reached ;  always,  where  evolution  has  been  xrninterfeTed 
with  externally,  there  have  been  those  decays  and  dis- 
solutions which  complete  the  cycles  of  social  changes. 
And  the  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  races, 
taking  refuge  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  unfit  regions, 
have  retrograded. 

Probably,  then,  most  of  the  tribes  known  as  lowest,  exhibit 
some  social  phenomena  which  are  due,  not  to  causes  now 
operating,  but  to  causes  that  operated  during  past  social 
states  higher  than  the  present  This  a  priori  conclusion 
harmonizes  with  the  facts ;  and,  indeed,  is  suggested  by  facts 
otherwise  inexplicable.  Take,  for  example,  some  furnished 
by  the  Australians.  Divided  into  tribes  wandering  over  a 
wide  area,  these  savages  have,  notwithstanding  their  antago- 
nisms, a  complex  system  of  relationships,  and  consequent 
interdicts  on  marriage,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
framed  by  any  agreement  among  them  as  they  now  exist ; 
but  which  are  comprehensible  as  having  survived  from  a  state 
in  which  there  was  closer  union,  and  subordination  to  some 
common  rule.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of  the  circum- 
cision, and  the  knocking-out  of  teeth,  which  we  find  among 
them.  For  when  we  come  hereafter  to  deal  with  bodily 
mutilations,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  imply  a  subordination, 
political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  such  as  these  races  do  not 
now  exhibit. 

Hence,  then,  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  inductively  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
forming  the  rudest  societies,  there  are  most  likely  some  which 
have  descended  by  tradition  from  higher  states.  These  have 
to  be  discriminated  from  truly  primitive  ideas ;  so  that  simple 
induction  does  not  suffice. 

§  51.  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obstacles  of 
another  kind  but  equally  great  Comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  converse  with 
the  surrounding  world,  can  be  had  only  by  looking  at  the 
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finrrounding  world  from  Ms  stand-point  The  acctitntdated 
knowledge  acquired  during  education,  must  be  suppressed ; 
and  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly  by 
inheritance  and  partly  by  individual  culture,  have  been  firmly 
established.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few  can  do  it 
even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unfit  methods  are  used  by 
teachers,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  disciplined 
the  power  to  frame  thoughts  which  are  widely  unlike  their 
own,  is  very  small.  When  we  see  the  juvenile  mind  plied 
with  generalities  before  it  has  any  of  the  concrete  facts  to 
which  they  refer — when  we  see  mathematics  introduced 
under  the  purely  rational  form,  instead  of  under  that  empiri- 
cal form  with  which  it  should  be  commenced  by  the  child,  as 
it  was  commenced  by  the  race — when  we  see  a  subject  so 
abstract  as  grammar  put  among  the  first  instead  of  among 
*  the  last,  and  see  it  taught  analytically  instead  of  syntheti- 
cally ;  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to 
conceive  the  ideas  of  undeveloped  minds.  And  if,  though 
lately  children  themselves,  men  find  it  hard  to  re-think  the 
thoughts  of  the  child;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to 
re-think  the  thoughts  of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  auto- 
morphic  interpretations  is  beyond  our  power.  To  look  at 
things  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  observe 
how  their  attributes'"and  actions  originally  grouped  them- 
selves in  the  mind,  implies  a  self-suppression  that  is  im- 
practicable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
surrounding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  interpret  deductively  the  evi- 
dence available  for  induction.  And  though  we  are  incapable 
of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  direct  process,  we  may 
approach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process.  The  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion will  help  us  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their 
leading  traits.  Having  inferred,  a  priori^  the  characters  of 
those  ideas,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  prepared  to  realize 
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ibem  in  imagination,  and  then  to  discern  them  as  actually 
existing. 

§  52.  Our  postulate  must  be  that  primitiye  ideas  are 
natural,  and,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  occur, 
rational  In  early  life  we  have  been  taught  that  human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Led  thus  to  contemplate  the 
beliefs  of  savages  as  beliefs  entertained  by  minds  like  our 
own,  we  marvel  at  theii  strangeness,  and  ascribe  perversity 
to  those  who  hold  them.  This  error  we  must  replace  by  the 
truth  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  everywhere  the  same ;  and 
that,  given  the  data  as  known  to  him,  the  primitive  man's 
inference  is  the  reasonable  inference. 

From  its  lowest  to  its  highest  grades,  intelligence  proceeds 
by  the  classing  of  objects  and  the  classing  of  relations ; 
which  are,  in  fact,  different  aspects  of  the  same  process. 
{Principles  of  Psychology,  §§  309—316,  §  381.)  On  the  one 
hand,  perception  of  an  object  implies  that  its  attributes  are 
severally  classed  with  like  before*known  attributes,  and  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  vrith  like  before* 
known  relations ;  while  the  object  itself,  in  being  known,  is 
cleissed  with  its  like  as  such  or  such.  On  the  other  handi 
every  step  in  reasoning  implies  that  the  object  of  which  any- 
thing is  predicated,  is  classed  with  objects  previously  known 
of  like  kind ;  irapUes  that  the  attribute,  power,  or  act,  predi- 
cated, is  classed  as  like  otbei  previously-known  attributes, 
powers,  or  acts ;  and  implies  that  the  relation  between  the 
object  and  this  predicated  attribute,  power,  or  act,  is  classed 
with  previously-known  like  relations.  This  assimilation  of 
states  oi  consciousness  of  all  orders  with  their  likes  in  past 
experience,  which  is  the  universal  intellectual  process,  animal 
and  human,  leads  to  results  that  are  correct  in  proportion 
to  the  i>ower  of  appreciating  likenesses  and  unlikenesses« 
Where  simple  terms  stand  in  relations  that  are  simple,  direct, 
and  close,  the  classing  can  be  rightly  carried  on  by  simple 
minds ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  terms  are  complex  and  the 
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relations  between  them  involved,  indirect,  remote,  the  classing 
can  be  rightly  carried  on  only  by  minds  developed  to  a  corre- 
sponding complexity.  In  the  absence  of  this  corresponding 
complexity,  the  terms  of  relations  are  gronped  with  those 
which  they  conspicuously  resemble,  and  the  relations  them« 
selves  are  grouped  in  like  manner.  But  this  leads  to  error ; 
since  the  most  obvious  traits  are  not  always  those  by  which 
things  are  really  allied  to  one  another,  and  the  most  obvious 
characters  of  relations  are  not  always  their  essential  charao^ 
ters. 

Let  us  observe  a  few  of  the  common  mistakes  thus  caused. 
In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called  fishes: 
living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  what  else  should 
they  be  t  Nine  out  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would  be  amazed 
were  you  to  tell  them  that  the  i>orpoises  playing  about  the 
steamer's  bow,  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  than  to  cod.  Take, 
again,  the  name  shell-fish,  as  popularly  used.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  between  shell-fish 
and  fish  proper,  because  both  are  aquatic.  In  the  second 
place,  the  fishmonger  includes  under  shell-fish  both  oysters 
and  crabs :  these,  though  far  more  remote  in  type  than  an  eel 
is  from  a  man,  having  in  common  the  character  that  their 
softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard  cases.  After  re- 

minding ourselves  of  these  mistakes  to  which  classing  by 
Gbvious  characters  leads  our  own  people,  we  shall  see  how 
natural  are  the  mistakes  into  which  uncivilized  men  are 
similarly  led.  Hayes  could  not  make  the  Esquimaux  under- 
stand that  woollen  cloth  was  not  a  skin.  '*  Gloss "  they 
''  took  for  ice,  and  biscuit  for  the  dried  flesh  of  the  musk-ox.'' 
Having  so  small  an  acquaintance  widi  things,  these  were  the 
most  rational  groupings  they  could  make — quite  as  rational 
as  those  above  instanced.  If  his  erroneous  classing  led  the 
Esquinumx  to  the  erroneous  inference  that  glass  would  melt 
in  his  mouth,  this  was  not  more  erroneous  than  that  of  the 
ahip-passenger  who,  instead  of  what  he  looked  for,  would  find 
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in  the  porpoise  hot  blood,  and  lungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So» 
too,  remembering  that  they  had  no  experiences  of  metals,  we 
shall  see  nothing  irrational  in  the  question  put  to  Jackson  by 
the  Fijians — "  how  we  could  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a  natural 
eauntiy,  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  the  barrels  of  muskets 
were  made  of."  For  were  not  tubular  canes  the  only  objects 
to  which  musket  barrels  bore  any  resemblance  ?  When, 
again,  certain  Hill-people  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker  came  in 
contact,  saw  thrown  on  the  ground  a  spring-box  measuring- 
tape,  that  had  just  been  extended  for  use,  and  when,  seeing 
the  coils  of  tape  disappearing  into  the  box  they  ran  away 
shrieking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tape  was  considered  in 
virtue  of  its  spontaneous  movement  as  something  alive,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  shape  and  behaviour  as  some  kind  of  snake. 
Without  knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  internal  spring,  this  belief  was  perfectly  natural 
— any  other  would  have  been  irrationaL  Turn,  now, 

from  the  classing  of  objects  to  the  classing  of  relations. 
We  may  again  aid  ourselves  by  analyzing  some  errors  current 
in  our  own  society.  It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  some 
remedy  for  a  bum,  that  it  ''  draws  the  fire  out : "  the  implica- 
tion being  that  between  the  thing  appUed  and  the  heat  sup- 
posed to  be  lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection  like 
that  between  some  object  and  another  which  it  pulls.  Again, 
after  a  long  frost,  when  air  highly  charged  with  water  comes 
in  contact  with  a  cold  smooth  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
painted  wall,  the  water  condensed  on  it  collects  in  drops  and 
trickles  down;  whereupon  may  be  heard  the  remark  that 
*  the  wall  sweats."  Because  the  water,  not  visibly  brought 
from  elsewhere,  makes  its  appeaxance  on  the  wall  as  perspira- 
tion does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assumed  to  come  out  of  the  wall 
as  perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here,  as  before,  we  see 
a  relation  classed  with  another  which  it  superficially  re- 
sembles, but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien.  If,  now,  we 
consider  what  must  happen  where  ignorance  is  still  greater, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  astonished  at  primitive  interpretationa. 
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The  Orinoco  Indians  think  that  dew  is  "  the  spittle  of  the 
stars."  Observe  the  genesis  of  this  belief.  Dew  is  a  clear 
liquid  to  which  saliva  has  some  resemblance.  It  is  a  liquid 
which,  lying  on  leaves,  etc.,  seems  to  have  descended  from 
above,  as  saliva  descends  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  spits. 
Having  descended  during  a  cloudless  night,  it  must  have 
come  from  the  only  things  then  visible  above ;  namely,  the 
stars.  Thus  the  product  itself,  dew,  and  the  relation  between 
it  and  its  supposed  source,  are  respectively  assimilated  with 
those  like  them  in  obvious  characters ;  and  we  need  but  recall 
our  own  common  expression  "  it  spits  with  rain/'  to  see  how 
natural  is  the  interpretation. 

Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  is  explicable  in  a 
kindred  way.  Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  observation 
becomes  critical,  does  there  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  power 
of  any  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect,  may  depend  on 
some  one  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  on  some 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  not  on  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  arrangement  of  them. 
What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which  determines 
its  eflSciency,  can  be  known  only  after  analysis  has  advanced 
somewhat ;  and  until  then,  the  efficiency  is  necessarily  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscriminately.  Further, 
this  unanalyzed  whole  is  conceived  as  standing  towards  some 
unanalyzed  effect,  in  some  relation  that  is  unanalyzed.  This 
trait  of  primitive  thought  is  so  pregnant  of  results,  that  we  must 
consider  it  more  closely.  Let  us  symbolize  the  several 

attributes  of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and 
the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x,  y, «.  The  ability  of  this 
object  to  concentrate  sound  on  the  ear,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
smoothness  of  its  internal  surface  (which  we  will  express 
by  C),  and  in  part  to  those  relations  among  the  portions  of 
this  surface  constituting  its- shape  (which  we  will  symbolize 
by  y).  Now,  that  the  ability  of  the  shell  to  produce  a  hissing 
murmur  when  held  to  the  ear,  may  be  understood  as  thus 
resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y  should  be  separated 
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in  thought  from  the  rest  Until  this  can  be  done,  the 
sound-multiplying  power  of  the  shell  cannot  be  known  not 
to  depend  on  its  colour,  or  hardness,  or  roughness  (supposing 
these  to  be  separately  thinkable  as  attributes).  Evidently, 
before  attributes  are  distinguished,  this  power  of  the  shell 
can  be  thought  of  only  as  belonging  to  it  generally — ^residing 
in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  as  we  have  seen  (§  40),  attributes  or 
properties,  as  we  understand  them,  are  not  recognizable  by 
the  savage — are  abstractions  which  neither  his  faculties  can 
grasp  nor  his  language  express.  Thus,  of  necessity,  he 
associates  this  strange  murmuring  with  the  shell  bodily — 
regards  it  as  related  to  the  shell  as  weight  is  related  to  a 
stone.  Hence    certain    beliefs,  everywhere   con- 

spicuous among  the  uncivilized.  A  special  potency  which 
some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays,  belongs  to  it  in 
such  wise  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  consuming  or  possessing 
this  object  or  part.  The  powers  of  a  conquered  antagonist 
are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  devouring  him.  The  Dakotah 
eats  the  heart  of  a  slain  foe  to  increase  his  own  courage ; 
the  New  Zealander  swallows  his  dead  enemy's  eyes  that 
he  may  see  the  further;  the  Abipone  consumes  tiger's  flesh, 
thinking  so  to  gain  the  tiger's  strength  and  ferocity :  cases 
which  recall  the  legend  about  Zeus  devouring  Metis  that  he 
might  become  possessed  of  her  wisdom.  The  like  trait  is  seen 
in  such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  Guaranis,  whose  ''pregnant 
women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Anta,  lest  the 
child  should  have  a  large  nose  ;  and  from  small  birds,  lest  it 
should  prove  diminutive ; "  or  again,  in  such  beliefs  as  that 
which  led  the  Caribs  to  sprinkle  a  male  infant  with  his 
f ather^s  blood  to  give  him  his  father  s  courage ;  or  again,  in 
such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  Bulloms,  who  hold  that  possessing 
part  of  a  successful  person's  body,  gives  them  "  a  portion  of 
his  good  fortune/'  Clearly  the  implied  mode  of  thought, 
shown  even  in  the  medical  prescriptions  of  past  ages,  and 
continuing  down  to  recent  days  in  the  notion  that  character 
is  absorbed  with  mother's  milk,  is  a    mode    of  thought 
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necessarily  persisting  nntil  analysis  has  disclosed  the  com- 
plexities of  caasai  relations. 

Wliile  physical  conceptions  are  few  and  vague,  any  ante- 
cedent serves  to  account  for  any  consequent.  Ask  a  quarry- 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  fossils  his  pick-axe  is  exposing, 
and  he  will  tell  you  they  are  ''sports  of  nature:"  the 
tendency  of  his  thought  to  pass  from  the  existence  of  the 
fossils  as  an  effect,  to  some  agent  as  cause,  is  satisfied,  and 
his  curiosity  ceases.  The  plumber,  cross-examined  about  the 
working  of  the  pump  he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  water 
rises  in  it  by  suction.  Having  classed  the  process  with  one 
which  he  can  perform  by  the  muscular  actions  of  his  mouth 
applied  to  a  tube,  he  thinks  he  understands  it — ^never  asks 
what  force  makes  the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he 
performs  these  muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  explana- 
tion of  some  unfamiliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hear  in 
cultivated  society — '^  it  is  caused  by  electricity."  The  mental 
tension  is  sufiGiciently  relieved  when,  to  the  observed  result, 
there  is  joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name; 
though  there  is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor 
the  remotest  idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it. 
Having  such  illustrations  furnished  by  those  around  us,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer 
experiences  more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adequate, 
the  first  explanation  which  familiar  associations  suggest  If 
Siberian  tribes,  finding  mammoths  imbedded  in  ice  and  the 
bones  of  mammoths  in  the  ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the 
burrowing  of  these  huge  beasts;  or  if  savages  living  near 
volcanoes,  think  of  them  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their 
ancestors  to  cook  by ;  they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked 
way,  the  common  readiness  to  fill  up  the  missing  term  of  a 
causal  relation  by  the  first  agency  which  occurs  to  the 
mind.  Further,  it  is  observable  that  proximate 

interpretations  suffice — there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  any- 
thing beyond  them.  The  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged 
obligations  to  God,  hy  saying  that  "  the  earth,  and  not  God, 
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gave  tbcm  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels ;  that  the 
earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice;  .  .  .  that  for  fruits 
they  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
trees ;"  and  so  on ;  show  us  that  a  relation  between  the  last 
consequent  and  its  immediate  antecedent  having  been  estab- 
lished, nothing  further  happens.  There  is  not  enough  mental 
excursiveness  to  raise  a  question  respecting  any  remoter 
antecedent. 

One  other  trait,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits,  should 
be  added.  There  result  conceptions  that  are  inconsistent  and 
confused.  Certain  fundamental  ideas  as  found  among  the 
Iroquois,  are  described  by  Morgan  as  "  vague  and  diversified ;" 
as  found  among  the  Creeks,  are  characterized  by  Schoolcraft 
as  "confused  and  irregular;"  as  found  among  the  Karens,  are 
said  by  Mason  to  be ''  confused,  indefinite,  and  contradictory." 
Everywhere  occur  gross  inconsistencies  which  arise  from 
leaving  propositions  uncompared;  as  when,  in  almost  the 
same  breath,  a  Malagasy  "  will  express  his  belief  that  when 
he  dies  lie  ceases  altogether  to  exist,  .  •  .  and  yet  confess 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  his  ancestors" — 
a  special  inconsistency  occurring  among  many  peoples.  How 
illogicalities  so  extreme  are  possible,  we  shall  the  more  easily 
see  on  recalling  certain  of  our  own  illogicalities.  Instance 
the  popular  notion  that  killing  a  mad  dog  preserves  from 
harm  a  person  just  bitten  by  it ;  or  instance  that  familiar 
absurdity  fallen  into  by  believers  in  ghosts,  who,  admitting 
that  ghosts  are  seen  clothed,  admit,  by  implication,  that  coats 
have  ghosts — an  implication  they  had  not  perceived.  Among 
men  of  low  type,  then,  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less 
capacity  for  thought,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of 
notions,  and  a  ready  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  ludi* 
crously  incongruous. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves,  so  far  as  may  be,  for 
understanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  seen  that  a  true 
interpretation  of  these  must  be  one  which  recognizes  their 
naturalness  under  the  conditions.    The  mind  of  the  savage. 
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like  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing  objects  { 
and  relations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  mental  power,  there  result  simple  and 
vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesses,  and  of 
actions  by  conspicuous  likenesses;  and  hence  come  crude 
notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds,  to  represent 
the  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  inevitably 
inconsistent  to  an  extreme  d^ee.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the 
sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  characterized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage  sees 
a  fragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazea  At 
another  time,  watching  one  of  tiiese  moving  masses,  he 
observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish;  and  presently 
the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in  him?  He 
knows  nothing  about  precipitation  of  vapour  and  dissolution  of 
vapour ;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop  his  inquiry  by  the 
reply — ^*  It  is  only  a  cloud."  Something  he  could  not  before 
see  has  become  visible ;  and  something  just  now  visible  has 
vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where,  and  the  why,  he 
cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  the  fact 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases ; 
and  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  left. 
Differing  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,  colour,  etc.; 
differing  also  as  continually  re-appearing  in  somethiug  like 
tiie  same  places,  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  in  moving 
but  Very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way ;  they  are  yet  like 
them  in  becoming  noj^  visible  and  now  invisible.  That 
feeble  lights  may  be  wholly  obscured  by  a  bright  light,  and 
that  the  stars  are  shining  during  the  day  though  he  does  not 
see  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  savage. 
The  truth,  as  he  perceives  it,  is  that  these  existences  now  show 
themselves  and  now  are  hidden. 

Utterly  unlike  clouds  and  stars  in  their  aspects  as  Sun 
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and  Moon  are,  they  show,  in  common  with  them,  tliia  same 
alternation  of  visibility  with  invisibiiity.  The  Sun  liaes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains ;  from  time  to  time  covered 
by  a  cloud  presently  comes  out  again ;  and  at  length  hides 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Moon,  besides  doing  the  like, 
first  increases  slowly  night  after  night,  and  thea  wanes :  by 
and  by  re-appearing  as  a  thin  bright  streak,  with  the  rest  of 
her  disc  so  faintly  perceptible  as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  these  commonest  and  most  regular  occuitations 
and  manifestations,  are  various  others,  even  more  striking — 
comets,  meteors,  and  the  aurora  with  its  arch  and  pulsating 
streams  ;  flashes  of  lightning,  rainbows,  halos.  Differing  from 
the  rest  and  from  one  another  as  these  do,  they  similarly 
appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  being  absolutely  ignorant 
but  able  to  remember,  and  to  group  the- things  he  remembers, 
the  heavens  must  be  regarded  as  a  scene  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  numy  kinds  of  existences ;  some  gradual,  some 
sudden,  but  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whence 
the  existences  come  or  whither  they  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth's  surface,  supplies 
various  instances  of  these  disappearances  of  things  which 
have  unaccountably  appeared.  Now  the  savage  sees  little 
pools  of  water  formed  by  the  rain  drops  coming  from  a  source 
he  cannot  reach ;  and  now,  in  a  few  hours,  the  gathered  liquid 
has  made  itself  invisible.  Here,  again,  is  a  fc^ — perhaps  lying 
isolated  in  a  hollow,  perhaps  enwrapping  everything — ^which 
came  a  while  since,  and  presently  goes  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  whereabouts.  Afar  off  is  perceived  water-— -obviously  a 
great  lake ;  but  on  approaching  it  the  seeming  lake  recedes, 
and  cannot  be  found.  In  the  desert,  what  we  know  as  sand- 
whirlwinds,  and  on  the  sea  what  we  know  as  water-spouts,  are 
to  the  primitive  man  moving  things  which  come  out  of 
nothing  and  then  vanish  into  nothing.  Looking  over  the 
ocean  he  recognizes  an  island  known  to  be  a  long  way  off, 
and  commonly  invisible,  but  which  has  now  risen  from  the 
water;  and  to-morrow,  he  observes,  unsupported  in  space,  an 
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inTerted  figure  of  a  boat,  perhaps  bj  itself,  or  perhaps  joined 
to  an  erect  figure  above.  In  one  place  he  sometimes 
perceives  land-objects  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  air 
over  it — afaiAi  morgaTui ;  and  in  another,  opposite  to  him  on 
the  mist,  there  occasionally  comes  into  view  a  gigantic 
duplicate  of  himself— **  a  Brocken  spectre."  These  occur- 
rences, some  familiar  and  some  unfamiliar,  repeat  the  same 
experieuce — show  transitions  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  what  must  be  the  original  concep- 
tion of  wind.  Nothing  in  early  experiences  yields  the  iidea 
of  air,  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  most  can 
recall  the  difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of  the  surr 
rounding  medium  as  a  material  substanca  The  primitive 
man  cannot  regard  it  as  a  something  which  acts  as  do  the 
things  he  sees  and  handles.  Into  this  seemingly-empty  space 
on  all  sides,  there  from  time  to  time  comes  an  invisible  agent 
which  bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves,  disturbs  the 
water;  and  which  he  feels  moving  his  hair,  fanning  his 
cheek,  and  now  and  then  pushing  his  body  with  a  force  he 
has  some  difficulty  in  overcoming.  What  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  agent  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him ;  but  one  thing  is 
irresistibly  thrust  on  his  consciousness*- that  sounds  are 
made,  things  about  him  are  moved,  and  he  himself  is  buf- 
feted, by  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp  nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  out  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  world?  In  the  absence  of  hypo- 
thesis (which  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages), 
what  mental  association  do  these  occurrences,  some  at  long 
intervals,  some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from  minute  to 
minute,  tend  to  establish  ?  They  present,  under  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  imperceptible  mode 
of  existence.  In  what  way  does  the  savage  think  of  this 
relation  ?  He  cannot  think  of  it  in  terms  of  dissipation  into 
vapour  and  condensation  from  it,  nor  in  terms  of  optical 
relations  producing  illusions,  nor  in  any  terms  of  physical 
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science.  How,  then,  docs  he  formulate  it?  A  clae  to  the 
answer  will  be  furnished  by  recalling  certain  remarks  of 
young  children.  When  an  image  from  tlie  magic  lantern 
thrown  on  a  screen,  suddenly  disappears  on  withdrawal  of  the 
slide,  or  when  the  reflection  from  a  looking-glass,  cast  for  a 
child's  amusement  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is  made  to  vanish 
by  changing  the  attitude  of  the  glass,  the  child  asks — "  Where 
is  it  gone  to  ?  **  The  notion  arising  in  its  mind  is,  not  that 
this  something  no  longer  seen  has  become  non-existent,  but 
that  it  has  become  non-apparent ;  and  it  is  led  to  think  this 
by  daily  observing  persons  disappear  behind  adjacent  objects, 
by  watching  while  things  are  put  out  of  sight,  and  by  now 
and  again  finding  a  toy  that  had  been  hidden  or  lost  Simi- 
larly, the  primitive  idea  is,  that  these  various  entities  now 
manifest  themselves  and  now  conceal  themselves.  As  the 
animal  which  he  has  wounded  hides  itself  in  the  brushwood* 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  found,  is  supposed  by  the  savage  to  have 
escaped  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  but  to  be  &till 
existing;  so,  in  the  absence  of  accumulated  and  organized 
knowledge,  the  implication  of  all  these  experiences  is,  that 
many  of  the  things  above  and  around  pass  often  from 
visibility  to  invisibility,  and  conversely.  Bearing  in  mind 
how  the  actions  of  wind  prove  that  there  is  an  invisible 
form  of  existence  which  possesses  power,  we  shall  see  this 
belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  along  with  this  concep- 
tion of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition,  which 
each  of  these  many  things  has,  there  comes  the  conception  of 
duality.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double ;  since  it  has 
these  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 

5  54.  Significant  facts  of  another  order  may  next  be  noted — 
facts  impressing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief  that  things 
are  transmutable  from  one  kind  of  substance  into  another.  I 
refer  to  the  facts  forced  on  his  attention  by  imbedded  remains 
of  animals  and  plants. 
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While  gathering  food  on  the  sea-shore,  he  finds,  protruding 
from  a  rock,  a  shell,  which,  if  not  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
shells  he  picks  up,  is  so  similar  that  he  naturally  classes  it 
witli  them.  But  instead  of  being  loose,  it  is  part  of  a  solid 
block;  and  on  breaking  it  off,  he  finds  its  inside  as  hard  as 
its  matrix.  Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  forms,  one  of  which 
consists  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of  shell  and  stone. 
Near  at  hand,  in  the  mass  of  clay  ddhris  detached  from  an 
adjacent  cliff,  he  picks  np  a  fossil  ammonite.  Perhaps,  like 
the  CfrtfphcM  jViBt  examined,  it  has  a  shelly  coating  with  a 
stony  inside.^  Perhaps,  as  happens  with  some  liassic  ammo- 
nites of  which  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
masses  of  indurated  clay  that  filled  its  chambers  locked 
looeely  together,  it  suggests  a  series  of  articulated  vertebrae 
coiled  up ;  or,  as  with  other  liassic  ammonites  of  which  the 
shell  has  been  replaced  by  iron  pyrites,  it  has  a  glistening 
appearance  like  that  of  a  snake's  skin.  As  such  fossils  are 
sometimes  called  **  snakenstones,"  and  are,  in  Ireland,  supposed 
to  be  the  serpents  St  Patrick  banished,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
the  uncritical  savage,  classing  this  object  with  those  it  most 
resembles,  thinks  it  a  transmuted  snake-M)nce  flesh  and  now 
stone.  In  another  place,  where  a  gully  has  been  cut  through 
sandstone  by  a  stream,  he  observes  on  the  surface  of  a  slab 
the  outline  of  a  fish,  and,  looking  closely,  sees  scales  and  the 
traces  of  fins ;  and  elsewhere,  similarly  imbedded  in  rock,  he 
finds  bones  not  unlike  those  of  the  animals  he  kills  for  food : 
some  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike  those  of  men. 

Still  m6re  suggestive  ore  the  fossil  plants  occasionally  dis- 
covered. I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  prints  of  leaves  in 
shale,  and  the  stony  stems  found  in  strata  accompanying 
coaL  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicifled  trees  here  and 
there  met  with.  Eetaining,  not  their  general  forms  only  but 
their  minute  structures,  so  that  the  annual  growths  are 
marked  by  rings  of  colour  such  as  mark  them  in  living  stems, 
theise  yield  the  savage  clear  evidence  of  transmutation.  With 
all  our  knowledge  it  remains  difficult  to  understand  how 
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silica  can  so  replace  the  components  of  the  wood  as  to  pro- 
serve  the  appearance  thus  perfectly;  and  for  the  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action  and  unable  to 
conceive  a  process  of  substitutioD,  there  is  no  possible  thought 
but  that  the  wood  is  changed  into  stone.* 

Thus,  if  we  ignore  those  conceptions  of  phjrsical  causation 
which  have  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  been  slowly 
organized  during  civilization,  we  shall  see  that  in  their 
absence  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
on  these  facts  the  interpretations  which  the  primitive  man, 
puts  on  them.  Looking  at  the  evidence  through  his  eyes,  we 
find  his  belief  that  things  change  from  one  kind  of  substance 
to  another,  to  be  the  inevitable  belief. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the  notion 
of  transmutation  is  involved  the  notion  of  duality.  These 
things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existence. 

§  55.  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths  made 
obvious  by  culture  are  naturally  obvious,  we  should  see  that 
an  unlimited  belief  in  change  of  shape,  as  well  as  in  change 
of  substance,  is  one  which  the  savage  cannot  avoid.  From 
early  childhood  we  hear  remarks  implying  that  certain  trans- 
formations which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of  course, 
while  other  transformations  are  impossible.  This  distinction 
we  suppose  to  have  been  manifest  at  the  outset.  But  at  the 
outset,  the  observed  metamorphoses  suggest  that  any  meta- 
morphosis may  occur. 

Consider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  texture 

*  Let  me  here  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  facts  of  this  kind 
may  affect  men*8  beliefs.  In  his  Two  Tears  t»  a  Letantiue  Family^  Mr.  St. 
John,  commenting  on  the  pxtrexpe  orednUtj  of  the  £g7ptiani,  names,  in 
illnstration,  a  report  which  ir^as  spread  and  widely  credited  that  certain 
Tillagers  had  been  turned  into  stones.  Belief  of  this  report  seems,  to  ns, 
astonishing ;  but  it  seems  less  astonishing  when  aU  th«  circumstances  are 
known.  Not  many  miles  from  Cairo  there  exists  an  extensive  silicified 
forest— stumps  and  prone  trunks  in  great  numbers.  If  trees  can  be  turned 
into  stones,  why  not  men  P  To  the  unscientific,  one  event  looks  just  as  likely 
as  the  other. 
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between  the  seed  and  the  plant.  Look  at  this  nut  with  hard 
brown  shell  and  white  kernel,  and  ask  what  basis  there  is  for 
the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come  a  soft  shoot 
and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told  that  the  one 
grcws  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of  explanation 
being  thus  filled  np,  we  cease  to  wonder  and  inquire.  Yet  it 
needs  but  to  consider  what  thought  would  have  arisen  bad 
there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal  solution,  to  see 
that  the  thought  would  have  been — ^transformation.  Apart 
from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a  thing  having  one  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing  having  an  utterly  different 
size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  A  few  days  since  this 
nest  contained  five  rounded,  smooth,  speckled  bodies ;  and  now 
in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks  gaping  for  food.  We  are 
brought  np  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  have  been  hatched  ;  and 
with  this  semblance  of  interpretation  we  are  content 
This,  extreme  change  in  visible  and  tangible  characters  being 
recognized  as  one  constantly  occurring  in  the  order  of  nature, 
is  therefore  regarded  as  not  remarkable.  But  to  a  mind 
occupied  by  no  generalized  experiences  of  its  own  or  of 
others,  there  would  seem  nothing  more  strange  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chicks  from  nuts  than  in  the  production  of  chicks 
from  eggs :  a  metamorphosis  of  the  kind  we  think  impossible, 
would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  one  which  familiarity  has 
made  us  think  natural  Indeed,  on  remembering  that  there 
still  survives,  or  till  lately  survived,  the  beUef  that  barnacle- 
geese  arise  from  barnacles— on  learning  that  in  the  early 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  there  is  a  paper  describing 
a  barnacle  as  showing  traces  of  the  young  bird  it  is  about  to 
produce ;  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by  advanced  science  has 
there  been  discriminated  the  natural  organic  transformations, 
from  transformations  which  to  ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect-world  yields  instances  of  metamorphoses  even 
more  misleading.  To  a  branch  above  his  wigwam,  the  savage 
saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  caterpillar  hanging  with  its  head  down* 
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wards.  Now  in  the  same  place  hangs  a  differently  fbrmed 
and  coloured  thing — a  chrjrsalis.  A  fortnight  after  there 
conies  out  a  butterfly:  leaving  a  thin  empty  case.  These 
insect-metamorphoses,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  now 
interpret  as  processes  of  evolution  presenting  certain  defi- 
nitely-marked stages,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  man, 
metamorphoses  in  the  original  sense.  He  accepts  them  as 
actual  changes  of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utterly 
unlike  it. 

How  readily  the  savage  confounds  these  metamorphoses 
which  really  occur,  with  metamorphoses  which  seem  to  occur 
but  are  impossible,  we  shall  perceive  on  noting  a  few  cases  of 
mimicry  by  insects,  and  the  conclusions  they  lead  to.  Many 
caterpillars,  beetles,  moths,  butterflies,  simulate  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  commonly  surrounded.  The  Onychoctrus 
Scorpio  is  so  exactly  like, ''  in  colour  and  rugosity,"  to  a  piece 
of  the  bark  of  the  particular  tree  it  frequents,  "  that  until  it 
moves  it  is  absolutely  invisible : "  thus  raising  the  idea  that 
a  piece  of  the  bark  itself  has  become  alive.  Another  beetle, 
OnthophUus  stdcains,  is  ''like  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant;"  another  is  '^ undistinguishable  by  the  eye  from  the 
dung  of  caterpillars ; "  some  of  the  Cassidcs  "resemble  glitter- 
ing dew-drops  upon  the  leaves;"  and  there  is  a  weevil  so 
coloured  and  formed  that,  on  rolling  itself  up,  it "  becomes 
a  mere  oval  brownish  lump,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for 
among  the  similarly-coloured  little  stones  and  earth  pellets 
among  which  it  lies  motionless,"  and  out  of  which  it  emerges 
after  its  fright,  as  though  a  pebble  had  become  animated 
To  these  examples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  may  be  added  that 
of  the  **  walking-stick  insects,"  so  called  "*  from  their  singular 
resemblance  to  twigs  and  branches." 

"  Some  of  these  are  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  their 
whole  colouring,  form,  nigoaitj,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  head,  lega^ 
and  antenna,  are  auch  as  to  render  them  absolutely  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  detA  stidu.  Thej  hang  loosely  abont  thrulM  in  the  forest, 
and  have  the  exiraordinaiy  habit  of  stretching  out  their  legs  on* 
symmetrically,  so  as  to  render  the  deception  more  complete.* 
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What  woHderful  resemblances  exist,  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  fully  perceived  by  those  who 
have  seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection,  butterflies  of  the 
Indiui  genus  Kailima,  placed  amid  the  objects  they  simulate. 
Settling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and  closing  its 
wings,  one  of  these  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf,  not  only 
in  general  shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itself 
that  the  processes  of  the  lower  wings  unite  to  form  the 
iei»«sentation  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the 
impression  produced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed 
into  a  butterfly.  This  impression  id  greatly  strengthened 
when  the  creature  is  caught  On  the  under-side  of  the 
closed  wings,  is  clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  running  right 
across  them  both  from  foot-stalk  to  apex;  and  here,  too, 
are  lateral  veins«    Nay,  this  is  not  alL    Mr.  Wallace  says — 

^  We  find  representationB  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  various^ 
blotched  and  mildewed  and  pierced  with  holes,  and  in  many  cases 
irregularly  covered  with  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into  patches  and 
spots,  so  closely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute  fungi  that 
grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  amd  thinking  at  first 
sight  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by  real 
fongL" 

On  recalling  the  fact  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  civilized 
people  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe  still,  that 
decaying  meat  is  itself  transformed  into  maggots — on  being 
reminded  that  our  peasantry  at  the  present  time,  think  the 
thread-like  aquatic  worm  Gordius^  is  a  horsehair  that  has 
fallen  into  the  water  and  become  living ;  we  shall  see  that 
these  extreme  resemblances  inevitably  raise  a  suspicion  of 
actual  metamorphoses.  That  this  suspicion,  so  suggested, 
becomes  a  belief,  is  a  proved  fact.  In  Java  and  neighbour- 
ing regions  inhabited  by  it,  that  marvellous  insect,  ''the 
walking  leaf,"  is  positively  asserted  to  be  a  leaf  that  has 
become  animated.  What  else  should  it  be  ?  In  the  absence 
of  that  explanation  of  mimicry  so  happily  hit  upon  by 
Mr.  Bates,  no  other  origin  for  such  wonderful  likenesses 
between  things  wtolly  unallied  can  be  imagined. 
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Once  established,  the  belief  in  transformation  easily 
extends  itself  to  other  classes  of  things.  Between  an  egg 
and  a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in  appear- 
ance and  structure  than  between  one  mammal  and  another. 
The  tadpole,  with  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from  the 
young  frog  with  four  limbs  and  no  tail,  more  than  a  man 
differs  from  a  hyaena ;  for  both  of  these  have  four  limbs,  and 
both  laugh.  Hence  there  seems  ample  justification  for  the 
belief  that  any  kind  of  creature  may  be  transformed  into  any 
other;  and  so  there  results  the  theory  of  metamorphosis 
in  general,  which  rises  into  an  explanation  everywhere  em- 
ployed without  check. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  note  that  while  initiating  and 
fostering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  of  transformations  con- 
firm th0  notion  of  duality.  Each  object  is  not  only  what  it 
seems,  but  is  potentially  something  else. 

§  56.  What  are  shadows  ?  Familiar  as  has  become  the 
interpretation  of  them  in  terms  of  physical  causation,  we  do 
not  ask  how  they  look  to  the  absolutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  childhood  have 
not  wholly  vanished,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
felt  in  watching  their  shadows — moving  legs  and  arms  and 
fingers,  and  observing  how  corresponding  parts  of  the 
shadows  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assert  this  without  evidence.  A  memo- 
randum made  in  1858-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  Williams  on  the  Fijians,  then  recently 
published,  concerns  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  shadow  was,  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  con- 
ception of  its  true  nature.  On  ignoring  acquired 
knowledge,  we  shall  see  this  difficulty  to  be  quite  natural 
A  thing  having  outlines,  and  differing  from  surrounding 
things  in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  w^ich  moves,  is,  in 
other  cases,  a  reality.    Why  is  not  this  a  reality?    The 
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conception  of  it  as  merely  a  negation  of  light,  cannot  be 
framed  until  after  the  behaviour  of  light  is  in  some  degree 
understood.  Doubtless  the  uncultured  among  ourselves, 
without  formulating  the  truth  that  light,  proceeding  in 
straight  lines,  necessarily  leaves  unlighted  spaces  behind 
opaque  objects,  nevertheless  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally 
attending  an  object  exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  any- 
thing reaL  But  this  is  one  of  the  countless  cases  in  which 
inquiry  is  set  at  rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  **  It's  only  a 
shadow,''  is  the  answer  given  in  early  days;  and  this 
answer,  repeatedly  given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  further 
thought. 

The  primitive  man,  left  to  himself,  necessarily  concludes 
a  shadow  to  be  an  actual  existence,  which  belongs  to  the 
person  casting  it.  He  simply  accepts  the  facts.  Whenever 
the  sun  or  moon  is  visible,  he  sees  this  attendant  tiling  which 
rudely  resembles  him  in  shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves, 
which  now  goes  before  him,  now  keeps  by  his  side,  now 
foUows  him,  which  lengthens  and  shortens  as  the  ground  in- 
clines this  way  or  that,  and  which  distorts  itself  in  strange 
ways  as  he  passes  by  irregular  surfaces.  True,  he  cannot  see 
it  in  cloudy  weather;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical 
interpretation,  this  simply  proves  that  his  attendant  comes 
out  only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  its 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  stands  up:  on  lying  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and 
partially  merge  into  him.  But  this  observation  confirms 
his  impression  of  its  reality.  The  greater  or  less'  separateness 
of  his  own  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a  shadow  is 
quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the  water  on  a  fine 
day,  he  sees  a  dark,  fish-shaped  patch  on  the  bottom  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fish,  but  nevertheless  following  it 
hither  and  thither.  Lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  observes  dark 
tracts  moving  along  the  mountain  sides — ^tracts  which, 
whether  traced  or  not  to  the  clouds  that  cast  them,  are  seen 
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to  be  widely  disconnected  from  objects.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  shadows,  often  so  closelj  joined  with  their  objects  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them,  may  become  distinct 
and  remote. 

Thns,  by  minds  beginning  to  generalize,  shadows  mnst 
be  conceived  as  existences  appended  to,  but  capable  of 
separation  from,  material  things.  And  that  they  are  so 
conceived  is  abundantly  proved.  The  Benin-negroes  regaard 
men's  shadows  as  their  souls ;  and  the  Wanika  are  afraid  of 
their  own  shadows :  possibly  thinking,  as  some  other  negroes 
do,  that  their  shadows  watch  all  their  actions,  and  bear 
witness  against  them.  The  Greenlanders  say  a  man's 
shadow  is  one  of  his  two  souls — ^the  one  which  goes  away 
from  lus  body  at  night  Among  the  Fijians,  too,  the  shadow 
is  called  ''the  dark  spirit,"  as  distinguished  from  another 
which  each  man  possesses.  And  the  community  of  meaning, 
hereafter  to  be  noted  more  fully,  which  various  unallied 
languages  betray  between  shade  and  spirit,  shows  us  the 
same  thing. 

These  illustrations  suggest  more  than  I  here  wish  to  show. 
The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  now  find  them,  have 
developed  from  their  first  vague  forms  into  forms  having 
more  coherence  and  definiteness.  We  must  neglect  the 
special  characters  of  these  ideas,  and  consider  only  that  most 
general  character  with  which  they  began.  This  proves  to  be 
the  character  inferred  above.  Shadows  are  realities  which, 
always  intangible  and  often  invisible,  nevertheless  severally 
belong  to  theJr  visible  and  tangible  correlatives;  and  the 
facts  they  present,  furnish  further  materials  for  developing 
both  the  notion  of  apparent  and  unapparent  states  of  being, 
and  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 

§  67.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  allied,  yield  to. 
these  notions  still  more  materials.    I  refer  to  reflections. 

If  the  rude  resemblance  which  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
person  casting  it,  raises  the  idea  of  a  second  entity,  much 
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more  must  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  reflection  do  this.  Be- 
peating  all  the  details  of  iorm,  of  light  and  shade,  of  colour, 
and  mimicking  even  the  grimaces  of  the  original,  this  image 
cannot  at  first  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  ex- 
istence. Only  by  experiment  is  it  ascertained  that  to  the 
visual  impressions  tliere  are  not,  in  this  case,  those  corre** 
sponding  tactual  impressions  yielded  by  most  other  things* 
What  results  ?  Simply  the  notion  of  an  existence  which  can 
be  seen  but  not  felt.  Optical  interpretation  is  impossible. 
That  the  image  is  formed  by  reflected  rays,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived while  physical  knowledge  does  not  exist ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  authoritative  statement  that  the  reflection  is  a 
mere  appearance,  it  is  inevitably  taken  for  a  reality — a 
reality  in  some  way  belonging  to  the  person  whose  traits  it 
simulates  and  whose  actions  it  mocks.  Moreover,  these 
duplicates  seen  in  the  water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  veri* 
fications  of  certain  other  beliefs.  Deep  down  in  the  clear 
pool,  are  there  not  clouds  like  those  he  sees  above  ?  The 
clouds  above  appear  and  disappear.  Has  not  the  existence 
of  these  clouds  below  something  to  do  with  it  ?  At  night, 
again,  seeming  as  though  far  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  are  stars  as  bright  as  those  overhead*  Are  there,  then, 
two  places  for  the  stars  ?  and  did  those  which  disappeared 
during  the  day  go  below  where  the  rest  are  ?  Once  more, 
overhanging  the  pool  is  the  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaks 
off  branches  for  firewood.  Is  there  not  an  imc^e  of  it  too  ? 
and  the  branch  which  he  bums  and  which  vanishes  while 
burning — ^is  there  not  some  connexion  between  its  invisible 
state  and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not 
touch,  any  more  than  he  can  now  touch  the  consumed 
branch  ? 

That  reflections  thus  generate  a  belief  that  each  person 
has  a  duplicate,  usually  unseen,  but  which  may  be  seen  on 
going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  in,  is  not  an  a  priori  in- 
ference only:  there  are  facts  verifying  it  Besides  "  the 
dark  spirit,''  identified  with  the  shadow,  which  the  Fijians 
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say  goes  to  Hades,  they  say  each  man  has  another — ^"his 
likeness  reflected  in  water  or  a  looking-glass/'  which  "is 
supposed  to  stay  near  the  place  in  which  a  man  dies."  This 
belief  in  two  spirits,  is,  indeed,  the  most  consistent  one.  For 
are  not  a  man's  shadow  and  his  reflection  separate  ?  and  aro 
they  not  co-existent  with  one  another  and  with  himself? 
Can  he  not,  standing  at  the  water-side,  observe  that  the 
reflection  in  the  water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  simul- 
taneously move  as  he  moves  ?  Clearly,  whUe  both  belong 
to  him,  the  two  are  independent  of  him  and  one  another ; 
for  both  may  be  absent  together,  and  either  may  be  present 
in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

Early  theories  about  the  nature  of  this  duplicate  are  now 
beside  the  question.  We  ai'e  concerned  only  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  thought  of  as  real  Here  is  revealed  another  class  of 
facts  confirming  the  notion  that  existences  have  their  visible 
and  invisible  states,  and  strengthening  the  implication  of  a 
duality  in  each  existence. 

§  58.  Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  be  his  thought 
if,  in  a  state  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  to  hear  repeated 
a  shout  which  he  uttered.  Would  he  not  inevitably  conclude 
that  the  answering  shout  came  from  another  person  ?  Suc- 
ceeding shouts  severally  responded  to  in  tones  like  his  own, 
yet  without  visible  source,  would  rouse  the  idea  that  this 
person  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  concealing 
himself.  A  futile  search  in  the  wood  or  under  the  cliO*, 
would  end  in  the  conviction  that  the  hiding  person  was  very 
cunning :  especially  when  joined  to  the  fact  that  here,  in  the 
spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer  was  now 
given — obviously  because  it  would  disclose  the  mocker's 
whereabouts.  If  at  this  same  place  on  subsequent  occasions, 
a  responsive  shout  always  came  to  any  passer-by  who  called 
out,  the  resulting  thought  would  be  that  in  this  place  there 
dwelt  one  of  these  invisible  forms — a  man  who  had  passed  into 
an  invisible  state,  or  who  could  become  invisible  when  sought 
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No  physical  explanation  of  an  echo  can  be  framed  by  the 
uncivilized  man.  What  does  he  know  about  the  reflection  of 
soond-waves  ? — ^what,  indeed,  is  known  about  the  reflection  of 
sound-waves  by  the  mass  of  our  own  people  ?  Were  it  not 
that  the  spread  of  knowledge  has  modified  the  mode  of 
thought  throughout  all  classes,  producing  everywhere  a 
readiness  to  accept  what  we  call  natural  interpretations,  and 
to  assume  that  there  are  natural  interpretations  to  occur- 
rences not  comprehended ;  there  would  even  now  be  an 
explanation  of  echoes  as  caused  by  imseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  present  themselves, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Of  the  Abipones,  we  read  that "  what 
became  of  the  Lokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they  knew  not,  but 
they  fear  it,  and  believe  that  the  echo  was  its  voice.'*  The 
Indians  of  Cumana  (Central  America)  "  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  plain  where  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called"  Narrating  his  voyage  down  the  Niger,  Lander 
says  that  from  time  to  time,  as  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
creek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  "  to  the  fetish,  and 
where  an  echo  was  returned,  half-a-glass  of  rum,  and  a  piece  of 
yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the  water  •  •  •  on  asking 
Boy  the  reason  why  he  was  throwing  away  the  provisions 
thus,  he  asked :  '  Did  you  not  hear  the  fetish  ? ' " 

Here,  as  before,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  ignore  these 
special  interpretations,  acceptance  of  which  forestalls  the 
argument  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voice  of  some  one 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  once  more  we  have  duality 
implied — an  invisible  state  as  well  as  a  visible  states 

§  59.  To  a  mind  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  save  those  of 
its  own  gathering,  surroimding  nature  thus  presents  multi* 
tudinous  cases  of  seemingly-arbitrary  change.  In  the  sky  and 
on  the  eaitli,  things  make  their  appearance  and  disappear; 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  they  do  so.  Here  on  the 
surface  and  there  imbedded  in  the  ground,  are  things  that 
have  been  tmnsmuted  in  substance — changed  from  flesh  to 
stone,  from  wood  to  flint  Living  bodies  on  all  sides  exemplify 
metamorphosis  in  ways  marvellous  enough  to  the  instructed, 
and  to  the  primitive  man  quite  incomprehensible.  And  the 
conception  of  two  or  more  inter-changeable  states  of  existence, 
impressed  on  him  by  such  phenomena,  is  again  impressed  on 
him  by  shadows,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  self-evident  the  truths 
elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  insensibly  during 
our  early  days,  we  should  at  once  see  that  these  ideas  which 
the  primitive  man  forms,  are  inevitably  formed.  The  laws  of 
mental  association  necessitate  these  primitive  notions  of 
transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of  duality;  and,  until 
experiences  have  been  systematized,  no  restraints  are  put 
on  them.  With  the  eyes  of  developed  knowledge  we  look 
at  snow  as  a  particular  form  of  crystallized  water,  and  at  hail 
as  drops  of  rain  which  congealed  as  they  fell.  When  these 
become  fluid  we  say  they  have  thawed — thinking  of  the 
change  as  a  physical  efiTect  of  heat;  and,  similarly,  when  the 
hoar  frost  fringing  the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or 
when  the  surface  of  the  pool  solidifies  and  again  liquefies. 
But  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these 
changes  are  transmutations  of  substance — ^passiags  from  one 
kind  of  existence  into  another  kind  of  existence.  And  in  like 
Ivays  are  conceived  all  the  changes  above  enumerated. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
there  has  been  accumulated  this  chaotic  assemblage  of  crude 
ideas,  having,  amid  their  dififerences,  certain  resemblances. 
In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution,  every  aggregate 
tends  to  integrate,  and  to  differentiate  while  it  integrates. 
The  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  must  do  this.  After  what 
manner  will  it  do  it?  These  multitudinous  vague  notiorg 
form  a  loose  mass  without  order.  They  slowly  segregate, 
like  cohering  with  like,  and  so  forming  indefinitely-marked 
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ponpa  When  these  groups  begin  to  form  a  conaplidated 
whole,  constituting  a  genercd  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  at  laige  go  on,  they  must  do  it  in  the  same  way :  such 
coherence  of  the  groups  as  arises,  must  be  due  to  some  likeness 
among  the  members  of  all  the  groups.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  such  a  likeness — this  common  trait  of  duality  joined 
with  this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  existence  to 
another.  Integration  must  be  set  up  by  the  recog- 

nition of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When,  into  a  heap 
of  detached  observations,  is  introduced  an  observation  akin  to 
them  in  which  a  causal  relation  is  discernible,  it  forthwith  com- 
mences assimilating  to  itself  from  this  heap  of  observations, 
those  which  are  congruous;  and  tends  even  to  coerce  into 
union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not  manifest.  One  may 
say  that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an  unfertilized  germ, 
remains  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  sperm-cell  is  joined  with 
it»  but  begins  to  organize  when  this  addition  is  made ;  so  a 
loose  mass  of  observations  continues  unsystematized  in  the 
absence  of  an  hypothesis,  but  under  the  stimulus  of  an  hypo- 
thesis undergoes  changes  bringing  about  a  coherent  systematic 
doctrina  What  particular  example,  then,  of  this 

prevalent  duality,  plays  the  part  of  an  organizing  principle  to 
the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  ?  We  must  not  look  for  an 
hypothesis  properly  so  called :  an  hypothesis  is  an  implement 
of  inquiry  not  to  be  framed  by  the  primitive  mind.  We  must 
look  for  some  experience  in  which  this  duality  is  forcibly 
thrust  on  the  attention.  As  a  consciously-held  hypothesis  is 
based  on  some  obtrusive  instance  of  a  relation,  which  other 
instances  are  suspected  to  be  like ;  so  the  particular  primitive 
notion  which  is  to  serve  as  an  unconscious  hypothesis,  setting 
up  organization  in  this  aggregate  of  primitivo  notions,  must 
be  one  conspicuously  exemplifying  their  common  trait 

First  identifying  this  typical  notion,  we  must  afterwards 
enter  on  a  survey  of  the  conceptions  which  result  It  will  be 
needful  to  pursue  various  lines  of  inquiry  and  exposition  not 
manifestly  relevant  to  our  subject ;  and  it  will  also  be  needful 
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to  contemplate  much  evidence  furnished  by  men  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  state.  But  this  discursive 
treatment  is  unavoidable.  Until  we  can  figure  to  ourselves 
with  approximate  truth  the  primitive  system  of  thought,  we 
cannot  understand  primitive  conduct ;  and  rightly  to  conceive 
the  primitive  system  of  thought  we  must  compare  the 
systems  found  in  many  societies:  helping  ourselves  by 
observing  its  developed  forms,  to  verify  our  conclusions 
respecting  its  imdeveloped  form,* 

*  The  reader  who  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  succeeding  chapters  so  mnch 
space  devoted  to  the  genesis  of  those  "  superstitions/'  as  we  call  them,  which 
constitute  the  primitiye  man's  Theory  of  Things,  will  get  a  clue  on  turning 
to  the  first  part  of  mj  Essaj  on  **  Manners  and  Fashion,*'  originallj'  pub* 
lished  in  1854  (see  Euay$t  &o.,  YoL  I).  The  conception,  there  brieflj  indi- 
cated, of  the  waj  in  which  social  organization  is  affected  by  the  way  in 
which  his  emotions  are  guided  by  his  beliefs,  I  hare  been,  since  that  date, 
slowly  dereloping ;  and  the  foUowing  chapters  present  it  in  a  complete  form* 
Beyond  publishing  an  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  Animal-Worship  "  in  May, 
1870,  1  hare,  in  the  meantime,  done  nothing  towards  selling  forth  thesa 
dereioped  views  t  other  subjects  having  had  prior  claims. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THT5  IDEAS  OF  THE  ANIMATE  AND  THE  INANIMATE. 

§  60.  At  first  sight,  the  difference  between  an  animal  and 
a  plant  seema  greater  than  the  difference  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  frequent  movements  distinguish 
a  quadruped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things ;  but  a  plant,  inert  in 
most  respects,  is  not  thus  distinguished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  those  comparisons  between  past  and 
present  by  which  growth  is  detected  and  the  cycle  of  repro- 
ductive changes  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants  are 
allied  with  animetls  more  than  with  other  entities.  The 
earliest  classification,  then,  puts  animals  into  one  group  and 
the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  consciousness  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living,  we  may,  for 
a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life  and  consider 
only  those  of  animal-life. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  conceived  distinction  in 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  we  must  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  it  through  lower  forms  of  consciousness. 

§  61.  If,  when  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea-shore 
among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  "  acorn-sheUs,"  one  stops 
to  examine  something,  a  feeble  hiss  may  be  heard.  On 
investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sound  proceeds  from 
the  acorn-shells.  During  low  tide  they  commonly  remain 
with  their  valves  not  quite  shut;    but  those  on  which  a 
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shadow  is  suddenly  cast  begin  to  close,  and  by  simultaneons 
closure  of  tlie  great  numbers  covered  by  the  shadow,  this 
faint  noise  is  produced.  Here  the  fact  to  be  observed  is 
that  these  ciiThipeds,  which  are  transformed  crustaceans 
having  aborted  eyes  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  and  vision 
which  suffices  only  to  discriminate  light  from  darkness,  draw 
to  the  doors  of  their  cells  when  the  light  is  all  at  once  inter- 
cepted. Ordinarily,  somethiug  alive  casts  the  shadow — there 
is  an  adjacent  source  of  danger.  But  as  the  shadow  may  be 
cast  by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obscures  the  sun  with 
adequate  suddenness,  an  adjacent  living  body  is  not  always 
the  cause :  the  test  is  an  imperfect  one.  Still,  we  see  that 
deep  down  among  creatures  thus  unintelligent,  there  is  a 
vague  general  response  to  an  indication  of  adjacent  life :  the 
indication  being  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Various  inferior  types  whose  lives  are  carried  on  mainly  by 
reflex  actions,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  this  mode 
of  discriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as  visually 
presented.  Further  along  the  shore,  in  the  tide-pools,  are 
shrimps,  which  dart  in  all  directions  when  a  large  body  comes 
near ;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  disturbed,  the  sea- 
fleas  jump  at  random,  whatever  may  have  caused  the  dis- 
turbance. So  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  insects,  not 
distinguishing  the  shapes  of  moving  objects  or  their  kinds 
of  motion,  fly  or  leap  when  sudden  great  changes  of  visual 
impression  are  made  on  them— each  such  change  usually 
implying  a  living  body  near  at  hand.  In  these  cases,  as  in 
the  cases  of  caterpillars  that  roll  themselves  up  when  touched, 
the  action  is  automatia  After  the  vivid  nervous  stimulus 
comes  a  strong  motor  discharge,  resulting  in  flight  or  in 
diffused  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

In  such  cases  the  motion  which  implies  life  is  confounded 
with  the  motion  which  does  not.  The  kind  of  mental  act  is 
like  that  occurring  in  ourselves  when  some  large  object 
suddenly  passes  close  in  front.  An  involuntary  startresults, 
before  Uiere  is  time. to  decide  whether  the  object  is  alive  or 
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dead — a  source  of  danger  or  not  The  primary  suggestion  with 
US,  as  with  these  lower  creatures,  is  that  motion  implies  life ; 
but  whereas  with  us  conscious  observation  instantly  disproves 
or  verifies  this  suggestion,  with  them  it  does  not. 

§  62.  What  is  the  first  specialization  of  this  original  con- 
sciousness ?  How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify 
this  association  between  motion  and  life,  in  such  way  as  to 
exclude  from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  which  move 
but  are  not  living?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond  the 
merely  automatic,  the  motion  implying  life  begins  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  motion  by  its  spontaneity.  With- 
out being  struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external,  bodies 
which  are  aUve  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Books  show  appreciation  of  this 
difference.  Watching  doubtfully  as  you  pass  in  the  distance, 
they  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop ;  or,  not  doing  this,  do  it 
when  you  walk  on. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence  of  a 
lailway  train,  which  shows  no  spontaneity.  In  the  early  days 
of  railways  they  displayed  great  alarm;  but  after  a  time, 
familiarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swift  motion  of  this  some- 
tiling  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  rushed  by  and  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it.  The 
cattle  now  continue  to  graze ;  and  even  the  partridges  on  the 
embankment-slopes  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and  like 
superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the  swaying 
flowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  rustled  by  the  summer 
breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an  opened 
parasoL  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred  this ;  and  when 
it  did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and  barked.  Conscious,  as 
his  experiences  had  made  him,  that  the  familiar  agency  which 
be  felt  raising  his  own  hair,  sufficed  also  to  move  the  leaves 
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aboat,  and  that  consequently  their  motion  was  not  self* 
produced,  he  had  not  observed  so  large  a  thing  as  a  parasol 
thus  moved.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  some  living  power — an 
intruder. 

Again,  appearances  which  at  first  vividly  suggest  life, 
presently  cease  to  suggest  it  if  spontaneity  is  absent.  The 
behaviour  of  a  dog  before  a  looking-glass  proves  this.  At 
first  conceiving  the  reflected  image  to  be  another  dog,  he  is 
excited ;  and  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  is  accessible, 
makes  attempts  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger.  When,  how- 
ever, the  glass  is  so  placed,  say  in  a  chififonier,  as  to  show  him 
the  image  very  frequently,  he  becomes  indifferent  to  it.  For 
what  reason  ?  The  appearance  does  not  spontaneously  move. 
While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still;  and  any  motion  in  it 
follows  motion  in  himself. 

§  63.  Tet  a  further  test  used  by  intelligent  animals  to 
discriminate  the  living  from  the  not-living,  is  the  adaptation 
of  motion  to  ends.  Amusing  herself  with  a  mouse  she  has 
caught,  the  cat,  if  it  remains  long  stationary,  touches  it  with 
her  paw  to  make  it  run.  Obviously  the  thought  is  that  a 
living  thing  disturbed  will  try  to  escape,  and  so  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there  will 
be  self-produced  motion;  but  it  is  expected  that  this  motion 
will  be  away  from  danger.  Habitually  it  is  observable  of 
animals  that  when  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour  whether 
something  smelt  at  is  a  living  creature  or  not,  there  is  an 
anticipation  that  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  run  away  if  it  is 
alive.  And  even  the  behaviour  of  some  gregarious  birds  when 
one  of  their  number  has  been  shot^  shows  that  the  absence  of 
response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  flock,  leads  to  the 
impression  that  their  companion  is  no  longer  one  of  that  class 
of  objects  known  as  animated. 

§  64.  Thus  in  the  ascent  from  low  to  high  types  ol  crea- 
tures, the  power  of  distinguishing  the  animate  from  the 
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manimate  increases.  First  motion,  then  spoTUaneous  motion, 
then  adapted  spontaneous  motion,  are  the  successive  tests 
used  as  intelligence  progresses. 

Doubtless  other  traits  aid.  Sniffing  the  air,  a  deer  per- 
ceives hj  something  in  it  the  proximity  of  an  enemy ;  and  a 
carnivore  often  follows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  left.  But 
certain  odours,  though  concomitants  of  life,  are  not  used  as 
tests  of  life ;  for  when  found,  the  objects  which  exhale  the 
odours  are  not  regarded  as  living  if  they  exhibit  none  of  the 
expected  motions.  Sounds,  too,  serve  as  indications;  but 
these,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  the  results  of  spontaneous 
motions,  and  are  taken  to  imply  life  only  because  they 
accompany  other  spontaneous  motions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  abihty  thus  to  class  apart  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate,  is  inevitably  developed  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  Under  penalties  of  death  by  starvation 
or  destruction,  there  has  been  a  constant  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  it. 

§  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  mammals,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
reptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects  ?  Unless  we  say 
this,  w^e  must  say  that  the  primitive  man  distinguishes  the 
living  from  the  not-living;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  intel- 
ligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  must  infer  that  he 
distinguishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than  Ignites 
do.  The  tests  wliich  other  creatures  use,  and  which  the 
superior  among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he  also 
must  use:  the  only  difference  being  that  occasional  errors  of 
classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among  other  creatures 
fall,  he  avoids. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncivilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
commonly  errs  in  his  classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 
ducts of  civilized  art,  having  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 
like  those  of  living  things.  By  the  Esquimaux,  Ross's 
vessels  were  thought  alive — moving  as  they  did  without 
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oars;  and  Thomson  says  of  the  New  Zealanders,  that 
*  when  Cook's  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a 
whale  with  wings."  Andersson  tells  us  that  hjthe  Bush- 
men, a  waggon  was  sapposed  to  be  animated,  and  to  want 
grass :  its  complexity,  its  sjnunetij,  and  its  moving  wheels, 
being  irreconcilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate 
things.  *"  It  is  alive  "  said  an  Araw&k  to  Brett,  on  seeing 
a  pocket-compass.  That  a  watch  is  taken  by  savages  for 
a  living  creature,  is  a  fact  frequently  noted.  And  we 
have,  again,  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  ascribing  life 
to  a  musical  box  and  a  barrel-organ,  regarded  the  one  as  the 
child  of  the  other.  But   automatic   instruments 

emitting  various  sounds,  are  in  that  respect  stiikingly  like 
many  animated  bodies.  The  motions  of  a  watch  seem 
spontaneous;  and  hence  the  ascription  of  life  is  quite  natural 
We  must  exclude  mistakes  made  in  classing  those  things 
which  advanced  arts  have  made  to  simulate  living  things; 
since  such  things  mislead  the  primitive  man  in  ways  unlike 
those  in  which  he  can  be  misled  by  the  natural  objects  around 
him.  Limiting  ourselves  to  his  conceptions  of  these  natural 
objects,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  his  classification  of  them 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  is  substantially  correct 

Concluding  this,  we  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  outset 
from  certain  interpretations  currently  given  of  his  super- 
stitions. The  belief,  tacit  or  avowed,  that  the  primitive  man 
thinks  there  ia  life  in  things  which  are  not  living,  is  clearly 
an  untenable  belief.  Consciousness  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  growing  ever  more  definite  as  intelligence 
evolves,  must  be  in  him  more  definite  than  in  all  lower 
creatures.  To  suppose  that  without  cause  he  begins  to  con- 
found them,  is  to  suppose  the  process  of  evolution  is  in- 
verted. 

§  66.  It  is,  indeed,  urged  that  undeveloped  human  intel- 
ligence daily  shows  a  tendency  to  confound  them.  Certain 
facts  are  named  as  implying  that  children  fail  in  tt\e  dis* 
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crimination.  Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  adnlts,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  remember^ 
ing  that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hurt  itself 
against  some  inanimate  object,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  affect 
to  take  the  child's  part  against  this  object,  perhaps  saying, 
*•  Naughty  chair  to  hurt  baby — ^beat  it ! "  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is  given 
to  it.  The  habitual  behaviour  of  chfldren  to  surrounding 
things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unless  an  inanimate 
object  so  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which  will  pre- 
sently move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an  inani- 
mate thing  moves  without  a  perceived  external  force,  alarm 
results.  Unlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things,  yet  if  it 
displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living  things,  the 
idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be  caused  But 
otherwise,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  cluld  than  by  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.*  Should  it  be  said  that  an 

older  child,  endowing  its  playthings  with  personalities, 
speaks  of  them  and  fondles  them    as  though    they    were 

*  Not  long  after  the  ftbore  passage  was  published  I  inefc  with  a  good 
iUustration  of  the  waj  in  which  such  ideas  are  indirectly  suggested  to 
children  bj  remarks  made,  and  then  ascribed  to  them  as  original;  and, 
strange  to  say,  this  illustration  was  furnished  by  the  mistaken  interpretation 
put  by  a  distinguished  psychologist^  M.  Taine,  on  his  own  child's  question. 
In  the  jRevue  JPhihsophique  for  January,  1876,  p.  14^  he  wrote  : — 

"  Un  soir  (trois  ans)  comme  elle  s'enqu^ruit  de  la  lune,  on  lui  dit  qu'elle 
est  an^  se  conoheiv  et  Ik-dessns  elle  Mprend ;  '  Oil  dono  est  la  bonne  de  la 
lone  ?  *  Tout  ceci  ressemble  fort  aux  Motions  et  aux  c<mjeotures  des 
peuples  enfants,  k  leur  admiration  Tire  et  profonde  en  face  des  grandes 
choses  naturelles,  k  la  puissance  qu'exeroent  sur  eux  Taualogie,  le  langage  et 
la  m^taphore  pour  les  conduire  aux  mythes  solaires,  lunaires,  eto.  Admettez 
qu'un  poreU  6tat  d'esprit  soit  unirersel  k  une  ^poque ;  on  devine  tout  de 
suite  les  oultes-et  les  l^gendes  qui  se  formczaient.  Ce  sont  celles  des  V^dat, 
de  VEdcUi,  et  m6me  d'Hom^ro." 

Now,  it  needs  but  to  observe  that  the  child  had  been  told  that  the  moon 
was  g<nng  to  bed  to  see  that,  by  implication,  life  had  already  been  ascribed  to 
Die  moon.  The  thought  obTiously  was-*  If  the  moon  goes  to  bed  it  must  have 
a  nurse,  as  I  hare  a  nurse  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  the  moon  must  be  alive 
•slam. 
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living;  the  reply  is  that  this  shows  not  belief  but  de- 
liberate fiction.  Though  pretending  that  the  things  are 
alive,  the  child  does  not  really  think  them  so.  Were  its 
doll  to  bite,  it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  an  adult 
would  be.  To  secure  that  pleasurable  action  of  unused 
faculties  called  play,  many  intelligent  creatures  thus 
dramatize:  lacking  the  living  objects,  they  will  accept  as 
representing  them,  non-living  objects — especially  if  these 
can  be  made  to  simulate  life.  But  the  dog  pursuing  a  stick 
does  not  think  it  alive.  If  he  gnaws  it  after  catching  it,  he 
does  but  carry  out  his  dramatized  chase.  Did  he  think  the 
stick  alive,  he  would  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  was  thrown 
as  after.  It  is  further  alleged  that  even  the  grown  man 
sometimes  betrays  a  lurking  tendency  to  think  of  inanimate 
objects  as  animate.  Made  angry  by  resistance  to  his  efforts, 
he  may  in  a  fit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless  thing,  or  dash 
it  on  the  ground,  or  kick  it.  But  the  obvious  interpretation 
is  that  anger,  like  every  strong  emotion,  tends  to  discharge 
itself  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which  must  take  some 
direction  or  other ;  that  when,  as  in  many  past  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  anger  has  been  a  living  object,  the  muscular 
actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of  such  object; 
and  that  the  established  association  directs  the  muscular 
discharges  in  the  same  way  when  the  object  is  not  living,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  other  way.  But 
the  man  who  thus  vents  his  fury  cannot  be  said  to  think  the 
thing  is  alive,  though  this  mode  of  showing  his  irritation 
makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confusion 
between  the  animate^  and  the  inanimate.  The  power  to 
distinguish  between  the  two,  which  is  one  of  the  first  powers 
vaguely  shown  even  by  creatures  devoid  of  special  senses, 
which  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  evolves,  and  which 
becomes  complete  in  the  civilized  man,  must  be  regarded  as 
approaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilized  man.    It  cannot 
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1>e  admitted  that  he  confuses  things  which,  through  all 
lower  forms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his  superstitions?" 
it  will  be  asked.  "  That  these  habitually  imply  the  ascrip- 
tion of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  proclivity  to  this  confusion,  how  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence,  if  not  the  uni- 
versality, of  beliefs  which  give  personalities,  and  tacitly 
ascribe  animation,  to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things  ? " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  but 
must  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is 
betrayed  during  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sur- 
rounding world.  The  incipiently-speculative  stage  must 
come  after  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  Speculation — a 
stage  in  which  there  yet  exists  no  sufficient  language  for 
carryiug  on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive 
man  no  more  tends  to  confound  animate  with  inanimate 
than  inferior  creatures  do.  If,  in  his  first  efforts  at  inter- 
pretation, he  forms  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pre- 
established  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  it 
must  be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — ^intro- 
duces a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set 
of  interpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error  ?  We  may  fitly  seek  for  it 
amid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  continually-recurring 
states  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive ;  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  system  of  superstitions  which  the  primitive  man  forms. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

§  68.  A  CONCEPTIOK  which  is  made  so  familiar  to  na 
during  education  that  we  mistake  it  for  an  original  and 
necessary  one,  is  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  an  internal 
existence  distinct  from  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  sentient^ 
thinking  entity,  dwelling  within  a  corporeal  framework, 
is  now  so  deeply  woven  into  our  beliefs  and  into  our 
language,  tliat  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  one  which 
the  primitive  man  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  if  we  ask  what  is  given  in  experience  to  the  untaught 
human  being,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him  of  any 
such  existence.  From  moment  to  moment  he  sees  things 
around,  touches  them,  handles  them,  moves  them  hither  and 
thither.  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations  and  ideas — ^has  no 
words  for  thenu  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly-abstract 
word  or  conception  as  consciousness.  He  thinks  without 
observing  that  he  thinks ;  and  therefore  never  asks  how  he 
thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His  senses  make  him 
conversant  only  with  objects  externally  existing,  and  with 
his  own  body ;  and  he  transcends  his  senses  only  far  enough 
to  draw  concrete  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of  these 
objects.  An  invisible,  intangible  entity,  such  as  Mind  is 
supposed  to  be,  is  a  high  abstraction  unthinkable  by  him,  and 
inexpressible  by  his  vocabulary. 

This,  which  is  obvious  a  priori,  is  verified  a  jposteriari. 
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The  savage  cannot  speak  of  internal  intuition  except  in 
terms  of  external  intuition.  "We  ourselves,  indeed,  when 
saying  that  we  see  something  that  has  been  dearly  explained, 
or  gr€Lsp  an  VLTgament  palpably  true,  still  express  mental  acts 
by  words  originally  used  to  express  bodily  acts.  And  this 
use  of  words  implying  vision  and  touch,  which  with  us  is 
metaphorical,  is,  with  the  savage,  not  distinguished  from 
literal  He  symbolizes  lus  mind  by  his  eye.  (See  Principles 
of  PsyeMogy,^4M) 

But  until  there  is  a  conception  of  Mind  as  an  internal 
principle  of  activity,  there  can  be  no  such  conception  of 
dreams  as  we  have.  To  interpret  the  sights  and  sayings  and 
doings  we  are  conscious  of  during  sleep,  as  activities  of  the 
thinking  entity  which  go  on  while  the  senses  are  closed, 
is  impossible  until  the  thinking  entity  is  postulated.  Hence 
arises  the  inquiry — ^What  explanation  is  given  of  dreams 
before  the  conception  of  Mind  exists. 

§  69.  Hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  common  with  the 
primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness.  Now,  after 
a  bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted;  and, 
while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  successful  hunt — kills, 
skins,  and  cooks  his  prey,  and  suddenly  wakes  when  about 
to  taste  the  first  morsel  To  suppose  him  saying  to  himself 
— *^  It  was  all  a  dream,"  is  to  suppose  him  already  in  posses* 
sion  of  that  hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot  have.  He 
takes  the  facts  as  they  occur.  With  perfect  distinctness  he 
recalls  the  things  he  saw  and  the  actions  he  performed ;  and 
he  accepts  undoubtingly  the  testimony  of  memory.  True,  he 
all  at  once  finds  himself  lying  still.  He  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  change  took  place;  but,  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  the  surrounding  world  familiarizes  him  with  unaccount- 
able appearances  and  disappearances,  and  why  should  not 
this  be  one  ?  If  at  another  time,  lyir»g  gorged  with  food, 
the  disturbance  of  his  circulation  causes  nightmare — if,  try- 
ing  to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies  himself  in  the 
7 
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dutches  of  a  bear,  and  wakes  with  a  shriek ;  why  should  he 
conclude  that  the  shriek  was  not  due  to  an  actual  danger? 
Though  his  squaw  is  there  to  tell  him  that  she  saw  no  bear« 
yet  she  heard  his  shriek ;  and  like  him  has  not  the  dimmest 
notion  that  a  mere  subjective  state  can  produce  such  an 
effect — ^has,  indeed,  no  terms  in  which  to  frame  such  a 
notion. 

The  belief  that  dreams  are  actual  experiences  is  confirmed 
by  narrations  of  them  in  imperfect  language.  We  forget 
that  discriminations  easy  to  us,  are  impossible  to  those  who 
have  but  few  words,  all  concrete  in  their  meanings,  and  only 
rude  propositional  forms  in  which  to  combiue  these  words. 
When  we  read  that  in  the  language  of  so  advanced  a  people 
as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  word  huaca  meant  "idol, 
temple,  sacred  place,  tomb,  hill,  figures  of  men  and  animals,*' 
we  may  judge  how  indefinite  must  be  the  best  statements 
which  the  vocabularies  of  the  rudest  men  enable  them 
to  make.  When  we  read  of  an  existing  South  American 
tribe,  that  the  proposition — "  I  am  an  Abipone,"  is  expres- 
sible only  in  the  vague  way — ^"  I,  Abipone ; "  we  cannot  but 
infer  that  by  such  undeveloped  grammatical  structures,  only 
the  simplest  thoughts  can  be  rightly  conveyed.  When, 
further,  we  learn  that  among  the  lowest  men  inadequate 
words  indefinitely  combined  are  also  imperfectly  pronounced, 
as,  for  instance,  among  the  Akka,  whose  speech  struck 
Schweinfurth  by  its  inarticulateness,  we  recognize  a  third 
cause  of  confusion*  And  thus  prepared,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  on  being  told  that  the  Zuni  Indians  require  ''  much 
facial  contortion  an4  bodily  gesticulation  to  make  their 
sentences  perfectly  intelligible;"  that  the  language  of  the 
Bushmen  needs  bq  many  signs  to  eke  out  its  meaning, 
that  "they  are  unintelligible  in  the  dark;"  and  that  the 
Arapahos  "  can  hardly  converse  with  one  another  in  the 
dark."  If,  now,  remembering  all  this,  we  ask  what 

must  happen  when  a  dream  is  narrated  by  a  savage,  we  shall 
see  that  even  supposing  he  suspects  some  distinction  between 
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ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he  cannot  express  it  His 
language  does  not  enable  him  to  say — "  I  dreanit  that  I  saw,'' 
instead  of^*'I  saw."  Hence  each  relates  his  dreams  as 
though  they  were  realities;  and  thus  stren^bens  in  every 
other,  the  belief  that  his  own  dreams  are  realities. 

What  then  is  the  resulting  notion?  The  sleeper  on 
awaking  recalls  various  occurrences,  and  repeats  them  to 
others.  He  thinks  he  has  been  elsewhere ;  witnesses  say  he 
has  not ;  and  their  testimony  is  verified  by  finding  himself 
where  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep.  The  simple  course  is 
to  believe  both  that  he  has  remained  and  that  he  has  been 
away — that  he  has  two  individualities,  one  of  which  leaves 
the  other  and  presently  comes  back.  He,  too»  has  a  double 
existence,  like  many  other  things. 

§  70»  From  all  quarters  come  proofs  that  tMs  is  the 
conception  actually  formed  of  dreams  by  savages,  and  which 
survives  after  considerable  advances  in  civilization  have 
been  made.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  testimonies. 

Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  in 
general,  think  "there  are  duplicate  souls,  one  of  which 
remains  with  the  body,  while  the  other  is  free  to  depart  on 
excursions  during  sleep;"  and,  according  to  Crantz,  the 
Greenlanders  hold  ''that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body 
during  the  interval  of  sleep."  The  theory  in  New  Zealand 
is  "that  during  sleep  the  mind  left  the  body,  and  that 
dreams  are  the  objecta  seen  during  its  wanderings ; "  and  in 
Fiji,  '^  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  still  lives 
will  leave  the  body  to  trouble  other  people  when  asleep." 
Similarly  in  Borneo.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Dyaks  that 
the  soul  during  sleep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  and 
''sees,  hears,  and  talks."  Among  Hill-tribes  of  India,  such 
as  the  Karens,  the  same  doctrine  is  held:  their  statement 
being  that  "in  sleep  it  [the  Li,  spirit  or  ghost]  wanders 
away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  our  dreams  are  what  the 
lit  sees  and  experiences  in  his  perambulations."     By  tiie 
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ancient  Peruvians,  too,  developed  as  was  the  social  state  they 
had  reached,  the  same  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  facts. 
They  held  that  "  the  soul  leaves  the  body  while  it  is  sleeping. 
They  asserted  that  the  soul  could  not  sleep,  and  that  the 
things  we  dream  are  what  the  soul  sees  in  the  world  while 
the  body  sleeps/'  And  we  are  told  the  like  even  of  the 
Jews:  "Sleep  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  death,  when 
the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  but  is  restored  again  in 
awaking.'* 

Occurring  rarely,  it  may  be,  somnambulism  serves,  when 
it  does  occur,  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  to  the 
xmcritical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  exemplifying  that 
activity  during  sleep,  which  the  primitive  conception  of 
dreams  implies.  Each  phase  of  somnambulism  furnishes 
its  evidence.  Frequently  the    sleeper    gets    up, 

performs  various  actions,  and  returns  to  rest  without 
waking;  and,  recalling  afterwards  these  actions,  is  told 
by  witnesses  that  he  actually  did  the  things  he  thought 
he  had  been  doing.  What  construction  must  be  put  on 
such  an  experience  by  primitive  men?  It  proves  to  the 
somnambulist  that  he  may  lead  an  active  life  during  his 
sleep,  and  yet  find  himself  afterwards  in  the  place  where  he 
lay  down.  With  equal  conclusiveness  it  proves  to  those 
who  saw  him,  that  men  really  go  away  during  their  sleep ; 
that  they  do  the  things  they  dream  of  doing;  and  may 
even  sometimes  be  visible.  True,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  this  case  the  man's 
body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest  But  savages  do 
not  carefully  examine  the  facts.  Again,  in  cases 

where  the  sleep-walker  does  not  recollect  the  things  he 
did,  there  is  still  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him  that 
he  was  not  quiescent;  and  occasionally  there  is  more. 
When,  as  often  happens,  his  night-ramble  brings  him 
against  an  obstacle  and  the  collision  wakes  him,  he  has  a 
demonstration  of  the  alleged  fact  that  he  goes  hither  and 
thither  during  sleep.     On  returning  to  his  sleeping-place 
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he  docs  not,  indeed,  find  a  second  self  there;  but  this 
discovery,  irreconcilable  with  the  accepted  notion,  simply 
increases  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  about  these  matters. 
Unable  to  deny  the  evidence  that  be  wanders  when  asleep, 
he  takes  his  strange  experience  in  verification  of  the  current 
belief,  without  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency. 

"When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggerations, 
is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now  and 
then  occurring,  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  interpretation 
of  dreams  must  receive  from  them  strong  support. 

§  71.  Along  with  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
belief  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  really  met  If  the 
dreamer  thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  reality  to 
whatever  he  saw — ^place,  thing,  or  living  being.  Hence  a 
group  of  facts  similarly  prevalent 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroquois  think  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injunctions — do  what  they  are  told  by  those  they 
see  in  dreams ;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "producing  dreams,  which 
they  value  above  all  things.'*  The  Malagasy  "have  a 
religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  think  that  the  good  dccmon 
.  •  .  comes,  and  tells  them  in  their  dreams  when  they 
ought  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of  some  danger."  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  say  the  departed  member  of  a  family 
"appears  to  the  survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches 
over  their  destinies;"  and  the  Tcd>itians  have  like  beliefs. 
In  AMca  it  is  the  sam&  The  Congo  people  hold  that  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  "dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits;" 
and  among  East  Africans,  the  Wanika  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.  The 
KafBrs,  too,  "seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the 
spirits.*  Abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  Bishop  Callaway 
concerning  the  Zulus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written  down  from 
their  own  mouths.  Intelligent  as  these  people  are,  some- 
what advanced  in  social  state,  and  having  language  enabling 
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them  to  distinguish  between  dream-perceptiond  and  oidinary 
perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find  among  them  (joined  with  an 
occasional  scepticism)  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  persons  who 
appear  in  dreams  are  real  Out  of  many  illustrations,  here 
is  one  furnished  by  a  man  who  complains  that  he  is  plagued 
by  the  spirit  of  his  brother.    He  tells  bia  neighbours : — 

**I  have  Been  my  brother."  They  ask  what  he  said.  He  says,  "I 
dreamed  that  he  was  beating  me,  and  saying,  *  How  is  it  tiiat  you  do 
BO  longer  know  that  I  am  1'  I  answered  him,  sayings  'When  I  do  know 
you,  what  can  I  do  that  you  may  see  I  know  you  1  1  know  that  you 
are  my  brother.^  He  answered  me  as  soon  as  I  said  this,  and  asked, 
•When  you  sacrifice  a  bullock,  why  do  you  not  call  upon  me?'  I 
replied,  *  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving  names. 
Just  tell  me  the  bullock  which  I  have  killed,  without  calling  on  yon. 
For  I  killed  an  ox,  I  called  on  you  ;  I  killed  a  barren  cow,  I  called  on 
you.'  He  answered,  saying,  *  I  wish  for  meat'  I  refused  him,  saying, 
*  No,  my  brother,  I  have  no  bullock ;  do  you  see  any  in  the  cattle-pen  1' 
He  replied, '  Though  there  be  but  one^  I  demand  it.'  When  J.  awoke,  I 
had  a  pain  in  my  side." 

Though  this  conception  of  a  dead  brother  as  a  living  being 
who  demands  meat,  and  inflicts  pain  for  non*oompliance,  is 
80  remote  from  our  own  conceptions  as  to  seem  scarcely  pos- 
sible ;  yet  we  shall  see  its  possibility  on  remembering  how 
little  it  differs  from  the  conceptions  of  early  civilized  races. 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliads  we  find  the 
dream  sent  by  Zeus  to  mislead  the  Greeks,  described  as  a 
real  person  receiving  from  Zeus's  directions  what  he  is^  say 
to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon.  In  like  manner,  the  soul  of 
Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  when  asleep  "  in  all  things 
like  himself,"  saying  **  bury  me  soon  that  I  may  pass  the 
gates  of  Hades/'  and,  when  grasped  at,  "  like  smoke  vanished 
with  a  shriek :"  the  appearance  being  accepted  by  Achilles 
as  a  reality,  and  its  injunction  as  imperative.  Hebrew 
writings  show  us  the  lika  When  we  read  that  '*  Gk>d  came 
to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,*'  that  "  the  Lord  came, 
and  stood,  and  called  as  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel ;"  we 
see  an  equally  unhesitating  belief  in  an  equally  objective 
reality.    During  civilization  this  faith  has  been  but  slowly 
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losing  ground,  and  even  still  survives ;  as  is  proved  by  the 
stories  occasionally  told  of  people  who  when  just  dead 
appeared  to  distant  relations,  and  as  is  proved  by  the  supers 
stitions  of  the  "spiritualists." 

Indeed,  after  recalling  these  last,  we  have  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  de-civilized — we  have  but  to  suppose  faculty  de- 
creased, knowledge  lost^  language  vague,  and  scepticism 
absent,  to  understand  how  inevitably  the  primitive  man 
conceives  as  real,  the  dream-personages  we  know  to  be 
ideal 

§  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefs  is  exercised  by  these 
beliefs  concerning  dreams.  Besides  fostering  a  system  of 
erroneous  ideas,  this  fundamental  misconception  discredits 
the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of  things  are 
ever  tending  to  establish. 

For  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  as  events  that 
have  really  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  order;  what  must  be 
thought  about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  at  other 
times?  Such  uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes 
conspicuous,  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they 
might  produce  if  taken  by  themselves ;  for  in  dreams  these 
uniformities  are  not  maintained.  Though  trees  and  stones 
seen  when  awake,  do  not  give  place  to  other  things  which 
panoramically  change,  yet,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night 
they  do.  While  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man 
does  not  transform  himself;  but  during  slumber,  something 
just  now  recognized  as  a  companion,  turns  into  a  furious 
beast,  threatening  destruction ;  or  what  was  a  moment  since 
a  pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles.  Though 
when  awake,  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  surface  is 
limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet ;  yet,  when  asleep,  there  some- 
times comes  a  consciousness  of  flying  with  ease  over  vast 
regions.  Thus,  the  experiences  in  dreams  habitually 

contradict  the  experiences  received  during  the  day;  and  tend 
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to  cancel  the  conclusions  drawn  from  day-experiences.  Or 
rather,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  erroneous  conclusions 
suggested  by  day-experiences,  instead  of  the  correct  conclu- 
sions. For  do  not  these  sudden  appearances  and  disappear* 
ances  in  dreams,  prove,  like  many  facts  observed  when 
awake,  that  things  can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to 
invisible  states,  and  vice  versa  1  And  do  not  these  dream- 
transformations  thoroughly  accord  with  those  other  trans- 
formations, some  real  and  some  apparent,  which  make  the 
primitive  man  believe  in  an  unlimited  possibility  of  meta- 
morphosis ?  When  that  which  in  his  dream  he  picked  up 
as  a  stone,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  change  harmonize 
with  his  discoveries  of  fossils  having  the  hardness  of  stones 
and  the  shapes  of  living  things  ?  And  is  not  the  sudden, 
exchange  of  a  tiger-shape  for  the  shape  of  a  man,  which 
his  dream  shows  him^  akin  to  the  insect  metamorphoses 
he  has  noticed,  and  akin  to  the  seeming  transformations  of 
leaves  into  walking  creatures  I 

Clearly,  then,  the  acceptance  of  dream-activities  as  real 
activities,  strengthens  allied  misconceptions  otherwise  gene- 
rated. It  strengthens  them  both  negatively  and  positively. 
It  discredits  those  waking  experiences  from  which  right 
beliefs  are  to  be  drawn;  and  it  yields  support  to  those 
waking  experiences  which  suggest  wrong  beliefs. 

§  73.  That  the  primitive  man's  conception  of  dreaming  is 
natural,  will  now  be  obvious.  As  said  at  the  outset,  his 
notions  seem  strange  because,  in  thinking  about  them,  we 
carry  with  us  the  theory  of  Mind  which  civilization  has 
slowly  established.  Mind,  however,  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
unknown  to  the  savage;  being  neither  disclosed  by  the 
senses,  nor  directly  revealed  as  an  internal  entity.  The  fact 
that  even  now  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond 
impressions  and  ideas  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others 
hold  that  impressions  and  ideas  imply  a  something  of  which 
they  are  states,  proves  that  Mind,  as  conceived  by  us,  is  not 
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an  intuition  but  an  implication;  and  therefore  cannot  bo 
conceived  until  reasoning  has  made  some  progress. 

like  every  child,  the  primitive  man  passes  through  a  phase 
of  intelligence  during  vfbiclx  there  has  not  yet  arisen  the 
power  of  introspection  implied  by  saying — '*  I  think — I  have 
ideas."  The  thoughts  that  accompany  sensations  and  tbo 
perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so  unobtrusive,  and  pass  so 
rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed :  to  notice  them  implies  a 
self-criticism  impossible  at  the  outset  But  these  faint}^ 
states  of  consciousness  which,  during  the  day,  are  obscured 
by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  at  night,  when  tho 
eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  dulled.  Then  the 
subjective  activities  clearly  reveal  themselves,  as  the  stars 
reveal  themselves  when  the  sun  is  absent.  That  is  to  say, 
dream-experiences  necessarily  precede  the  conception  of  a 
mental  self;  and  are  the  experiences  otU  of  which  the  con- 
ception of  a  mental  self  ecentually  grows,  Mark  the  order 
of  dependence: — ^The  current  interpretation  of  dreams 
implies  the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity;  tha 
hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  cannot  exist  before 
the  experiences  suggesting  it ;  the  experiences  suggesting  it 
are  the  dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two  entities ; 
and  origihally  the  supposition  is  that  the  second  entity 
differs  from  the  iirst  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at 
night  while  the  other  is  at  rest  Only  as  this  assumed 
duplicate  becomes  gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of 
physical  characters  irreconcilable  with  tho  facts,  does  the 
hypothesis  of  a  mental  self,  as  we  understand  it,  become 
established. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  sets  up  such 
organization  as  the  primitive  man's  random  observations 
of  things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  self  belonging 
to  him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality 
furnished  by  things  around;  and  equally  harmonizes  with 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  things  pass  from  visible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.    Nay  more.     Comparison 
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shows  him  a  kinship  between  his  own  doable  and  the 
doubles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects  their 
shadows?  Has  not  he  too  his  shadow?  Does  not  his 
shadow  become  invisible  at  night  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  then, 
that  this  shadow  which  in  the  day  accompanies  his  body  is 
that  other  self  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adven- 
tures? Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  as  we  have  seen* 
believe  this,  have  some  justification  for  the  belief 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB      IDEAS     OF     SWOON,    APOPI.EXY,    CATALEPSY,    ECSTASY, 
AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  INSENSIBILITY. 

§  74  The  quiescence  of  ordinary  sleep  is  daily  seen  by 
the  savage  to  be  quickly  exchanged  for  activity  when  the 
slumberer  is  disturbed.  Differences  between  the  amounts  of 
the  required  disturbances  are,  indeed,  observable.  Now  the 
slightest  sound  sufOices ;  and  now  it  needs  a  shout,  or  rough 
handling,  or  pinching.  Still,  his  experience  shows  that 
when  a  man's  body  lies  motionless  and  insensible,  a  mere 
calling  of  the  name  usually  causes  re-animation. 

Occasionally,  however,  something  different  happens.  Here 
is  a  companion  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  pain,  who,  all  at 
once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  state ;  and  at  another  time,  a 
feeble  person  greatly  terrified  or  even  overjoyed,  undergoes  a 
like  change.  In  those  who  behave  thus,  the  ordinary  sensi- 
bility cannot  be  forthwith  re-established.  Though  the  Fijian, 
in  such  case,  calls  the  patient  by  his  name,  and  is  led  by  the 
ultimate  revival  to  believe  that  his  other  self  may  be  brought 
back  by  calling,  yet  there  is  forced  on  him  the  fact  that  this 
absence  of  the  other  self  is  unlike  its  usual  absences. 
Evidently,  the  occurrence  of  this  special  insensibility, 
commonly  lasting  for  a  minute  or  two  but  sometimes  for 
hours,  confirms  the  belief  in  a  duplicate  that  wanders  away 
from  the  body  and  returns  to  it :  the  desertion  of  the  body 
being  now  more  determined  than  usual,  and  being  followed 
by  silence  as  to  what  has  been  done  or  seen  in  the  interval. 
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Oar  familiar  speech  bears  witness  to  this  primitive  inter- 
pretation of  syncope.  We  say  of  one  who  revives  from  a 
fainting  fit,  that  she  is  "  coming  back  to  herself  " — '*  returning 
to  herself!''  Though  we  no  longer  explain  insensibility  as 
due  to  an  absence  of  the  sentient  entity  from  the  body,  yet 
our  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  insensibility  was 
so  explained.    ' 

§  75.  Apoplexy  "  is  liable  to  be  confoimded  with  syncope  or 
fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep."  The  instructed  medical 
man  thus  describes  it  Judge  then  how  little  it  can  be  dis- 
criminated by  savages. 

Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  betrays  a  ''total 
loss  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluntary  movement." 
The  breathing  is  sometimes  natural,  as  in  quiet  sleep ;  and 
sometimes  the  patient  Ues  "  snoring  loudly  as  in  deep  sleep." 
In  either  case,  however,  it  presently  turns  out  that  the 
sleeper  cannot  be  ^  brought  back  to  himself"  as  usual :  shouts 
and  shakes  have  no  effect. 

What  must  the  savage  think  about  a  fellow-savage  in  this 
state;  which  continues  perhaps  for  a  few  hours,  but  occa- 
sionally for  several  days  ?  Clearly  the  belief  in  duality  is 
strengthened.  The  second  self  has  gone  away  for  a  time 
beyond  recall;  and  when  it  eventually  comes  back,  nothing 
can  be  learnt  about  its  experiences  while  absent 

If,  as  commonly  happens,  after  months  or  years  there 
comes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibility,  and  a  like 
return,  there  is  again  a  silence  about  what  has  been  done. 
And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  longer  than 
before — the  relatives  wait  and  wait,  and  there  is  no  coming 
back :  the  coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

§  76.  Similar  in  its  sudden  onset,  but  otherwise  dissimilar, 
is  the  nervous  seizure  called  catalepsy;  which  also  lasts  some- 
times several  hours  and  sometimes  several  days.  Instan- 
taneous loss  of  consciousness  is  followed  by  a  3tate  in  which 
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the  patient  "  presents  the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of 
an  animated  being."  The  limbs  placed  in  this  or  that  position, 
remain  fixed :  the  agent  which  controlled  them  seems  absent; 
and  the  body  is  passive  in  the  hands  of  those  around* 

Resumption  of  the  ordinary  state  is  as  sudden  as  was 
cessation  of  it  And,  as  before,  *•  there  is  no  recollection  of 
anything  which  occurred  during  the  fit."  That  is  to  say, 
in  primitive  terms,  the  wandering  other-self  will  give  no 
account  of  its  adventures. 

That  this  conception,  carrying  out  their  conception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages  we  have  direct  testimony* 
Concerning  the  joumeyings  of  souls,  the  Chippewas  say  that 
some  "are  the  souls  of  persons  in  a  lethargy  or  trance. 
Being  refused  a  passage  [to  the  other  world],  these  souls 
return  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate  them."  And  that  a 
kindred  conception  has  been  general,  is  inferable  from  the 
fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his  MT/tJis  and  Myth-makers,  that 
*  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  phenomena  of  trance  and  catalepsy 
were  cited  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  soul  can  leave  the 
body  and  afterwards  return  to  it." 

§  77.  Another,  but  allied,  form  of  insensibility  yields  evi- 
dence similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  ecstasy.  While,  by 
making  no  responses  to  ordinary  stimuli,  the  ecstatic  subject 
shows  that  he  is  "  not  himself,"  he  seems  to  have  vivid  per- 
ceptions of  things  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  "  induced  by  deep*  and  long-sustained  contem- 
plation," ecstasy  is  characterized  by  "  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excitement,  co-existing  with  a  state  of  unconsciousness  of  aU 
surrounding  things."  While  the  muscles  are  "  rigid,  the  body 
erect  and  inflexible,"  there  is  ^  a  total  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility and  voluntary  motion."  During  this  state,  **  visions  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  occasionally  occur,"  and  "can  be 
minutely  detailed  afterwards." 

Witnessing  such  phenomena  is  evidently  calculated  to 
rengthen  the  primitive  belief  that  each  man  is  double,  andst 
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that  one  part  can  leave  the  other ;  and  that  it  does  strengthen 
them  we  have  facts  to  show.  Bp.  Callaway,  describing  Zulu 
ideas,  says  a  man  in  ecstasy  is  believed  to  see  "  things  which 
he  would  not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  state  of  ecstasy : "  a 
statement  which,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dreams, 
implies  that  the  visions  of  his  ecstatic  state  were  regarded 
by  the  Zulus  as  experiences  of  his  wandering  other-self. 

§  78.  I  need  not  detail  the  phases  of  coma,  having  the 
common  trait  of  an  unconsciousness  more  or  less  unlike 
that  of  sleep,  and  all  of  them  explicable  in  the  same 
way.  But  there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibility,  highly 
significant  in  its  implications,  which  remains  to  be  noticed — 
the  insensibility  which  direct  injury  produces.  This  has 
two  varieties:  the  one  following  loss  of  blood;  the  other 
following  concussion. 

When  treating  of  the  familiar  insensibility  known  as 
swoon,  I  purposely  refrained  from  including  loss  of  blood 
among  the  causes  named:  this  origin  not  being  visibly 
allied  to  its  other  origins.  Leading,  as  he  does,  a  life  of 
violence,  the  primitive  man  often  witnesses  fainting  from 
anaemia.  Not  that  he  connects  cause  and  effect  in  this  defi- 
nite way.  What  he  sees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound  comes 
a  sudden  collapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility,  speechless- 
ness. For  a  while  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake  or  a  call. 
Presently  his  wounded  fellow-warrior  "returns  to  himself" 
— opens  his  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood  gushes  from 
liis  wound,  and  after  a  time  he  is  again  absent  Perhaps 
there  is  a  revival  and  no  subsequent  unconsciousness ;  or, 
perhaps,  there  comes  a  third  quietude — a  quietude  so  pro- 
longed that  hope  of  immediate  return  is  given  up. 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  partially-different  ante- 
cedent In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  com- 
panion, or  a  club  brought  down  with  force  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  reduces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.  The  one  or  the 
other  may  be  only  stunned;  and  presently  there  is  a  "re-ani- 
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msktionJ^  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been  violent  enough  to 
eause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  &actore  of  the  skull  and 
consequent  pressure  on  the  brain;  whence  may  result  pro- 
longed insensibility,  followed  by  incoherent  speech  and  feeble 
motion ;  after  which  may  come  a  second  lapse  into  uncon- 
sciousness— ^perhaps  ending  after  another  interval^  or  perhaps 
indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
furnish,  these  evidences  yielded  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility, originate  a  further  group  of  notions  concerning 
temporary  absences  of  the  other-self. 

A  swoon,  explained  as  above,  is  not  unfrequently  pre- 
ceded by  feelings  of  weakness  in  the  patient  and  signs  of 
it  to  the  spectators.  These  rouse  in  both  a  suspicion  that 
the  other-self  is  about  to  desert ;  and  there  comes  anxiety  to 
prevent  its  desertion.  Eevival  of  a  fainting  person  has  often 
taken  place  while  he  was  being  called  to.  Hence  the  question 
— ^will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other-self  when  it  is  going 
away  ?  Some  savages  say  yes.  The  Fijian  may  sometimes 
be  heard  to  bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to  return  to  him. 
Among  the  Karens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest  his  other- 
self  should  leave  him :  sickness  or  languor  being  regarded  as 
signs  of  its  absence ;  and  offerings  and  prayers  being  made  to 
bring  it  back.  Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour  which  this 
belief  causes  at  a  funeral 

**  On  returning  from  the  grave,  each  person  provides  himBelf  with 
three  little  hooks  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  calling  his  spirit  to 
follow  him,  at  short  intervals,  as  he  returns,  he  makes  a  motion  as  if 
hooking  it^  and  then  thrusts  the  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dead.'' 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility.  Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  ecstasy  do,  to  persons 
otherwise  unwell,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  other- 
self  become  mentally  associated  with  its  impending  absences 
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at  other  times ;  and  hence  an  interpretation  of  ill-health  or 
sickness.  Among  some  Northern  Asiatics  disease  is  ascribed 
to  the  soul's  departure.  Bj  the  Algonquins,  a  sick  man  is 
regarded  as  a  man  whose  "shadow"  is  "unsettled,  or  de- 
tached from  his  body."  And  in  some  cases  the  Karens 
suppose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  who  has 
had  his  soul  transferred  to  another  by  witchcraft. 

Various  beliefs  naturally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  other-self  during  these  long  desertions.  Among  tho 
Dyaks,  "elders  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  tlieir 
dreams  they  have  visited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  [the  Supreme 
God],  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  house  like  that  of 
a  Malay,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  guns  and 
gongs  and  jars  innumerable.  Himself  being  clothed  like  a 
Dyak."  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  who  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  dead  and  visited  the  spirit- world :  his 
alleged  visit  being  probably,  like  the  alleged  visits  of  the 
Dyaks,  a  vision  during  abnormal  insensibility.  For,  habi* 
tually,  a  journey  to  the  world  of  spirits  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  for  one  of  these  long  absences  of  the  other-self.  In* 
stances  are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  this  explanation  among 
the  Australians,  the  Khonds,  the  Greenlanders,  the  Tatars ; 
and  he  names  Scandinavian  and  Greek  legends  implying  the 
same  notion. 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  strangest  of  these  derivative 
beliefs,  that  of  certain  Greenlanders,  who  think  that  the 
soul  can  '*go  astray  out  of  the  body  for  a  considerable  time. 
Some  even  pretend,  that  when  going  on  a  long  journey  they 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  and 
healthy." 

Thus  what  have  become  with  us  figurative  expressions^ 
remain  with  men  in  lower  states  literal  descriptions.  The 
t3rm  applied  by  Southern  Australians  to  one  who  is  uncon* 
scions,  means  "  without  soul ; "  and  we  say  that  such  an  one 
is  "  inanimate."  Similarly,  though  our  thoughts  respecting  a 
debilitated  person  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  savage^ 
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yet  the  words  we  use  to  convej  them  have  the  same  original 
implication :  we  speak  of  him  as  having  *'  lost  his  spirit." 

§  80.  The  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  instanced 
in  foregoing  chapters,  cany  us  somewhat  beyond  the 
mark.  Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now 
meet  with,  more  specific  characters  than  had  the  initial 
ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  before, 
ask  the  reader  to  ignore  the  specialities  of  these  interpreta* 
tions,  and  to  recognize  only  the  trait  common  to  them. 
The  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  the  abnormal  insensibilities 
now  and  then  witnessed,  are  inevitably  interpreted  in  the 
same  general  way  as  the  normal  insensibility  dai]y  witnessed : 
the  two  interpretations  supporting  one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  various  durations  of  the  insensible 
state  and  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility.  There  is  the 
doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  the  breast  is 
followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordinary  sleep, 
ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many  hours,  and 
varying  in  profundity  from  a  state  broken  by  a  slight  sound 
to  a  state  not  broken  without  shouts  and  shakes;  there 
is  lethargy  in  which  slumber  is  still  longer,  and  the  waking 
short  and  imperfect ;  there  is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few 
seconds  or  perhaps  lastiag  hours,  from  which  the  patient 
now  seems  brought  back  to  himself  by  repeated  calls,  and 
now  obstinately  stays  away;  and  there  are  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy, ecstasy,  etc.,  similar  in  respect  of  the  long  persistence  of 
insensibility,  though  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
the  patient  gives  on  returning  to  himself.  Further,  these 
several  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in  revival, 
and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  complete 
and  indefinitely  continued :  the  other-self  remaining  so  long 
away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  insensibilities 
which  follow  wounds  and  blows.  Though  for  other  losses  of 
consciousness  the  savage  saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  each 
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of  these  the  obvious  antecedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemy. 
And  this  act  of  an  enemy  produced  variable  results.  Kow 
the  injured  man  shortly  "  returned  to  himself,"  and  did  not 
go  away  again ;  and  now,  returning  to  himself  only  after  a 
long  absence,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  returns  followed 
by  final  absence,  there  sometimes  occurred  cases  in  which 
a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  from  the  first: 
the  other-self  never  came  back  at  alL 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  DEATH  AND  BESURRECTION. 

§  81.  We  assume  without  hesitation  that  death  is  easily 
distinguished  from  life;  and  we  assume  without  hesitation 
that  the  natural  ending  of  life  hy  death,  must  have  been 
always  known  as  it  is  now  known.  Each  of  the  assumptions 
thus  undoubtingly  made^  is  erroneous. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death ;  nothing  is  at  times  more  un- 
certain than  its  reality:  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  prematurely  buried,  or  actually  at  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  life  still  remained;  and  even  of  some  who 
were  resuscitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist." 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie's 
Ct/dopcedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  is  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tests  commonly  trusted :  showing  that  they 
are  all  fallacious.  If,  then,  having  the  accumulated  expe- 
riences bequeathed  by  civilization,  joined  to  that  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  death  gained  through  direct  observation 
in  every  family,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  revival  will  or 
will  not  take  place;  what  judgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  our  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
natural  death  ?  Until  facts  have  proved  it,  he  cannot  know 
that  this  permanent  quiescence  is  the  necessary  termination 
to  the  state  of  activity;  and  his  wandering,  predatory  life 
keeps  out  of  view  most  of  the  evidence  which  establishes 
this  truth. 
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So  circumstanced,  then,  what  ideas  does  the  primitive  man 
form  of  death?  Let  us  observe  the  course  of  his  thought, 
and  the  resulting  conduct 

§  82.  He  witnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their  lengths 
and  various  in  their  degreea  After  the  immense  majority  of 
them  there  come  re-animations — daily  after  sleep,  frequently 
after  swoon,  occasionally  after  coma,  now  and  then  after 
wounds  or  blows.  What  about  this  other  form  of  insensibi- 
lity ? — will  not  re-animation  follow  this  also  ? 

The  inference  that  it  will,  is  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
experience  that  revival  occurs  unexpectedly.  One  in  course 
of  bei&g  buried,  or  one  about  to  be  burned,  suddenly  comes 
back  to  himself.  The  savage  does  not  take  this  for  proof 
that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead ;  but  it  helps 
to  convince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death  is  like  all  the 
other  insensibilities— only  temporary.  Even  were  he  critical, 
instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the  facts  would  go  far 
to  justify  his  belief  that  in  these  cases  re-animation  has  been 
only  longer  postponed. 

That  this  confusion,  naturally  to  be  inferred,  actually  exists, 
we  have  proof.  Arbousset  and  Daumas  quote  the  proverb  of 
the  Bushmen — ^"  Death  is  only  a  sleep."  Concerning  the 
Tasmanians,  Bonwick  writes: — ^''When  one  was  asked  the 
reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  the  tomb,  he  replied 
quietly,  *  To  fight  with  when  he  sleep.* "  Even  so  superior  a 
race  as  the  Dyaks  have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
sleep  from  death.  When  a  Toda  dies,  the  people  "  entertain 
a  lingering  hope  that  till  putrefaction  commences,  reanimation 
may  possibly  take  place."  More  clearly  still  is  this  notion  of 
revival  implied  in  the  reasons  given  for  their  practices  by  two 
tribes—one  in  the  Old  World  and  one  in  the  New — who 
both  unite  great  brutality  with  great  stupidity.  The  corpse 
of  a  Damara,  having  been  sewn-up  sitting  "  in  an  old  ox-hide," 
is  buried  in  a  hole,  and  "  the  spectators  jump  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  grave  to  keep  the  deceased  from  rising  out 
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of  it**  And  among  the  Tupis,  ••the  corpse  had  all  its  Kmbs 
tied  fast,  that  the  dead  man  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and 
infest  his  friends  with  his  visits." 

Apart  from  avowed  convictions  and  assigned  reasons, 
abundant  proofs  are  furnished  by  the  behaviour ;  as  in  the 
instances  last  given.  Let  us  observe  the  various  acts  prompted 
by  the  belief  that  the  dead  return  to  life. 

$  83.  First  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — to  bring 
back  the  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very  strenuous, 
and  very  horrible.  Alexander  says  of  the  Araw&ks,  that  a 
man  who  had  lost  two  brothers  *'  cut  thorny  twigs,  and  beat 
the  bodies  all  over,  uttering  at  the  same  time  '  Heia !  Heia !  * 
as  if  he  felt  the  pain  of  the  flagellation.  .  .  •  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  the  lifeless  clay,  he  opened 
their  eyes,  and  beat  the  thorns  into  the  eyeballs,  and  all  over 
the  face."  Similarly,  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-use  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse :  primarily  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  duplicate  to  return,  but  otherwise  for  purposes 
of  propitiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  that  calling  sometimes 
brings  back  the  other-self  at  death ;  as  does,  too,  the  Banks' 
Islander,  by  whom  "the  name  of  the  deceased  is  loudly 
called  with  the  notion  that  the  soul  may  hear  and  come 
back ; "  and  we  read  that  the  Hos  even  call  back  the  spirit  of 
a  corpse  which  has  been  burnt.  The  Fantees  addj-ess  the 
corpse  '*  sometimes  in  accents  of  reproach  for  leaving  them ; 
at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to  watch  over  and  protect 
them  from  evil."  During  their  lamentations,  the  Caribs 
asked  "  the  deceased  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  the  world."  In  Samoa  **the  friends  of  the  deceased 
.  .  .  went  with  a  present  to  the  priest,  and  begged  him 
to  get  the  dead  man  to  speak  and  confess  the  sins  which 
caused  his  death ; "  in  Loango,  a  dead  man's  relatives  ques- 
tion him  for  two  or  three  hours  why  he  died ;  and  on  the 
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Gold  CSoast,  ''the  dead  person  is  himself  interrogated"  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Even  hy  the  Hebrews  ''  it  was 
believed  that  a  dead  man  could  hear  anything."  So,  too, 
when  depositing  food,  etc.  Among  the  Todas,  the  sacrificer 
addressed  the  deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed,  **  said 
thej  had  sent  her  to  accompany  him."  Mofifat  teUs  us 
of  the  Bechuanas  that,  on  bringing  things  to  the  grave,  an  old 
woman  speaks  to  the  corpse  the  words — **  There  are  all  your 
articles."  And  the  Innuits  visit  the  graves,  talk  to  the  dead, 
leave  food,  furs,  etc.,  saying — **  Here,  Nukertou,  is  something 
to  eat,  and  something  to  keep  you  warm." 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviour,  originally 
adopted  towards  those  just  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  After  a  burial  among  the  Bagos, "  a  dead  man's  relations 
come  and  talk  to  him  under  the  idea  that  he  hears  what  they 
say.''  After  burning,  also,  the  same  thing  sometimes  happens : 
among  the  old  Kookies  the  ashes  are  "addressed  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  his  good  qualities  recited."  The 
Malagasy  not  only  "address  themselves  in  an  impassioned 
manner  to  the  deceased,"  but,  on  entering  the  burial-place, 
inform  the  surrounding  dead  that  a  relative  is  come  to  join 
them,  and  bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by  such  compara- 
tively-advanced peoples  as  those  of  ancient  America,  this 
practice  was  continued,  and,  indeed,  highly  developed.  The 
Mexicans,  giving  to  the  deceased  certain  papers,  said : — **  By 
means  of  this  you  will  pass  without  danger  between  the  two 
mountains  which  fight  against  each  other.  With  the  second, 
they  said :  By  means  of  this  you  will  walk  without  obstruc- 
tion along  the  road  which  is  defended  by  the  great  sei-pent 
With  the  third :  By  this  you  will  go  securely  through  the 
place  where  there  is  the  crocodile  XochitonaL"  So,  too, 
among  the  Peruvians,  the  young  knights  on  their  initiation, 
addressed  their  embalmed  ancestors,  beseeching  "them  to 
make  their  descendants  as  fortunate  and  brave  as  they  had 
been  themselves." 
After  learning  that  death  is  at  first  regarded  as  one  kind 
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of  quiescent  life,  these  proceedings  no  longer  appear  so 
absurd.  Beginning  with  the  call,  which  wakes  the  sleeper 
and  sometimes  seems  efifectual  in  reviving  one  who  has 
swooned,  this  speaking  to  the  dead  develops  in  various 
directions ;  and  continues  to  be  a  custom  even  where  imme- 
diate  re-animation  is  not  looked  for. 

§  84  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  animation, 
has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the  fore- 
going extracts.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  corpse 
food :  in  some  cases  actually  feeding  it ;  and  in  most  cases 
leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  use. 

Occasionally  in  a  trance,  the  patient  swallows  morsels  put 
into  his  mouth.  Whether  or  not  such  an  experience  led  to 
it,  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the  belief  that  death  is  an 
allied  state.  Kolif  says  of  the  Arm  Idanders,  that  aft^r  one 
has  died,  these  Papuans  try  to  make  him  eat ;  "  and  when 
they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled 
with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down  the  body, 
and  spreads  over  the  floor."  Among  the  Tahitians,  "if  the 
deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present  food 
to  its  mouth  at  different  periods  during  the  day."  So  is  it 
with  the  Malanaus  of  Borneo :  when  a  chief  dies,  his  slaves 
attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  sirh,  and  betel- 
nut.  The  Curumbars,  between  death  and  burning,  frequently 
drop  a  little  grain  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased. 

Mostly,  however,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  deceased  available 
supplies  whenever  he  may  need  diem.  In  some  cases  he  is 
thus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial;  as  among  the 
Fantees,  who  place  "viands  and  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
departed  spirit,"  near  the  sofa  where  the  corpse  is  laid ;  and 
as  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  is  set  before  the  body 
as  food,"  before  burial  Tahitians  and  Sandwich  Islanders, 
too,  who  expose  their  dead  on  stages,  place  fruits  and  water 
beside    them;   and    the  New    Zealanders,    who    similarly 
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famish  proyisions,  ''aver  that  at  night  the  spirit  comea  and 
feeds  from  the  sacred  calabashes/'  Herrera  tells  us  of 
certain  Brazilians,  that  they  put  the  dead  man  in  "  the  net 
or  hammock  he  used  to  lie  in,  and  during  the  first  days  they 
bring  him  meat,  thinking  he  lies  in  his  bed."  And  the  belief 
that  the  unburied  required  refreshment,  was  otherwise  shown 
by  the  Peruvians,  who  held  a  funeral  feast,  •*  expecting  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  say,  must  con^e  to  eat  and 
to  drink." 

So  general  is  the  placing  of  provisions  in  or  upon  the 
grave,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  before  me  would  be 
wearisome :  a  few  must  suffice.  In  Africa  may  be  instanced 
the  Sherbro  people,  who  "  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  rice 
and  other  eatables  to  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends ; " 
the  Loango  people,  who  deposit  provisions  at  the  tomb;  the 
Inland  Negroes,  who  put  food  and  wine  on  the  graves;  and 
the  sanguinary  Dahomans,  who  place  on  the  grave  an  iron 
"  asen,"  on  which  **  water  or  blood,  as  a  drink  for  the  deceased, 
is  poured."  Tumiug  to  Asia,  we  find  the  practice 

among  the  Hill-tribes  of  Ipdia.  The  Bhils  cook  rice  and 
leave  some  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  the  rest  at  the 
^threshold  of  his  late  dwelling  ...  as  provision  for 
the  spuit ; "  and  kindred  customs  are  observed  by  Santals, 
Xookies,  Karens.  In  America,  of  the  uncivilized 

races,  may  be  named  the  Caribs  ;  who  put  the  corpse  ''  in  a 
cavern  or  sepulchre "  with  water  and  eatables.  But  it  was 
by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that  this  practice  was  most 
elaborated.  The  Chibchas,  shutting  up  the  dead  in  artificial 
caves,  wrapped  them  in  fine  mantles  and  placed  round  them 
many  maize  cakes  and  mticuras  of  chicha  [a  drink] ;  and  of 
the  Peruvians,  Tschudi  tells  us  that  "in  front  of  the  bodies 
they  used  to  place  two  rpws  of  pots  filled  with  quiana,  maize, 
potatoes,  dried  llama-flesh,  etc." 

The  like  is  done  even  along  with  cremation.  Among  the 
Kookies,  the  widow  places  "  rice  and  vegetables  on  the  ashes 
of  her  husband."    The  ancient  Central  Americans  had  a 
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kindred  habit  Oviedo  gives  thus  the  statement  of  an 
Indian: — "When  we  are  about  to  burn  the  body  we  put 
beside  it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  calabash,  and  attach  it  to 
the  body  and  bum  it  along  with  it"  Tliough  where  the- 
corpse  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  conception  of  re^nimation  in 
its  original  form  must  have  died  out,  this  continued  practice 
of  supplying  food  indicates  a  past  time  when  re-animation 
was  conceived  literally:  an  inference  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kookics,  some  of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  others 
bum  them,  supply  eatables  in  either  casa 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
other-sslf?  Hours  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have 
revived ;  days  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  revived ; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food  ? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful, and  he  takes  the  safe  course :  he  repeats  the  supplies  of 
food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals,  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are 
renewed  after  some  days,  and  the  dead  is  addressed;  among 
the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  **  deposited  upon  a  stage  raised 
under  a  shed,"  food  and  drink  are  **  daily  brought,  and  laid 
before  it"  By  American  races  this  custom  is  carried  much 
further.  Hall  tells  us  of  the  Innuits  that  "  whenever  they 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  kindred's  grave,  a  visit  is  made 
to  it  with  the  best  of  food "  as  a  present ;  and  Schoolcraft 
says  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  "  for  one  year  visit 
the  place  of  the  dead,  and  carry  food  and  make  a  feast  for 
the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed."  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  ways,  the  extinct  civilized  races  of  America  provided 
most  carefully.  In  Mexico  "  after  the  burial,  they  returned 
to  the  tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses ; 
80  they  did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  from  eighty  to 
eighty."  The  aboriginal  Peruvians  used  to  open  the  tombs, 
and  renew  Uie  clothes  and  food  which  were  placed  in  them 
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Still  further  were  such  practices  carried  with  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Tncas.  At  festivals  they  brought  provisions  to 
them,  saying — "  When  you  were  alive  you  used  to  eat  and 
drink  of  this ;  may  your  soul  now  receive  it  and  feed  on  it^ 
■wheresoever  you  may  be."  And  Pedro  Pizarro  says  they 
brought  out  the  bodies  every  day  and  seated  them  in  a  row, 
according  to  their  antiquity.  While  the  servants  feasted, 
they  put  the  food  of  the  dead  on  a  fire,  and  their  ehielui 
vessels  before  them. 

-  Here  the  primitive  practice  of  repeating  the  supplies  of 
food  for  the  corpse,  in  doubt  how  long  the  revival  may  be 
delayed,  has  developed  into  a  system  of  observances  con- 
siderably divergent  £rom  the  original  ones. 

§  86.  Other  sequences  of  the  belief  in  re-animation,  equally 
remarkable,  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse  is  still  in 
some  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  trance,  must  it  not  breathe,  and 
does  it  not  require  warmth  ?  These  questions  sundry  races 
practically  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Guaranis  ''believe  that  the  soul  continued  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  for  which  reason  they  were  careful  to  leave 
room  for  it "  .  .  •  they  would  remove  "  part  of  the  earth, 
lest  it  should  lie  heavy  upon  them"  .  •  .  and  sometimes 
"  covered  the  faco  of  the  corpse  with  a  concave  dish,  that 
the  soul  might  not  be  stifled."  It  is  an  Esquimaux  belief 
**  that  any  weight  pressing  upon  the  corpse  would  give  pain 
to  the  deceased"  And  after  the  conquest,  the  Peruvians  used 
to  disinter  people  buried  in  the  churches,  saying  that  the 
bodies  were  very  uneasy  when  pressed  by  the  soil,  and  liked 
better  to  stay  in  the  open  air.  - 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  warmth  and  for  cooking;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  conveniences  is  in  some  cases  provided 
for  the  deceased.  By  the  Iroquois  "  a  fije  was  built  upon  the 
grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit  to  prepare  its  food.'' 
Among  the  Brazilians  it  is  the  habit  to  "  light  fires  by  the 
side  of  newly-made  graves    •    •    •    for  the  personal  comfort 
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of  the  defunct"  Of  the  Sherbro  people  (Coast  Negroes) 
Pchon  says  that  "frequently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will 
light  a  fire"  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend.  By  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  burning  on  the  burial 
place  for  days ;  and  should  the  deceased  be  a  person  of  dis^ 
tinction,  such  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or  four  years. 

§  87.  Resuscitation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  Expec- 
tation of  a  revival  is  therefore  often  accompanied  by  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  injury. 

Note,  first,  sundry  signs  of  the  conviction  that  if  the 
body  has  been  destroyed  resurrection  cannot  take  place. 
When  Bruce  tells  us  tiiat  among  the  Abyssinians,  criminals ' 
are  seldom  buried ;  when  we  learn  that  by  the  Chibchas  the 
bodies  of  the  greatest  criminals  were  left  unburied  in  the 
fields ;  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a  belief  that  renewal 
of  life  is  prevented  when  the  body  is  devoured.  This  belief 
we  elsewhere  find  avowed.  ''No  more  formidable  punish* 
ment  to  the  Egyptian  was  possible  than  destroying  his  corpse, 
its  preservation  being  the  main  condition  of  immortality." 
The  New  Zealanders  held  that  a  man  who  was  eaten  by  them, 
was  destroyed  wholly  and  for  ever.  The  Bamaras  think  that 
dead  men,  if  buried,  **  cannot  rest  in  the  grave.  •  •  •  You 
must  throw  them  away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat  them ;  then 
they  won't  come  and  bother  ns."  The  Matiamba  negresses 
believe  that  by  throwing  their  husbands'  corpses  into  the 
water,  they  drown  the  souls :  these  would  otherwise  trouble 
them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a  similar  belief  that 
the  Xamschadales  give  corpses  "  for  food  to  their  dogs." 

Where,  however,  the  aim  is  not  to  insure  annihilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  further  his  well-being,  anxiety  is  shown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  guarded  against  ill-treatment.  This 
anxiety  prompts  devices  which  vary  according  to  the  views 
taken  of  the  deceased's  state  of  existence. 

In  some  cases  security  is  sought  in  secrecy,  or  inacoessi- 
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bility,  or  both.  Over  certain  sepulchres  the  Chibchas 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  After  a  time  the  remains 
of  New  Zealand  chiefs  were  "  secretly  deposited  by  priests 
in  sepulchres  on  hill-tops,  in  forests,  or  in  caves."  The 
Muruts  of  Borneo  place  the  bones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxes  on 
the  ridges  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  sometimes  the  Tahitians, 
to  prevent  the  bones  from  being  stolen,  deposited  them 
on  the  tops  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Among  the 
Kaffirs,  while  the  bodies  of  common  people  are  exposed  to  bo 
devoured  by  wolves,  those  of  chiefs  are  buried  in  their  cattle- 
pens.  So,  too,  a  Bechuana  chief  "is  buried  in  his  cattle* 
pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two. around 
and  over  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated."  Still 
stranger  was  the  precaution  taken  on  behalf  of  the  ruler  of 
Bogota.  "  They  divert,"  says  Simon,  "  the  course  of  a  river, 
and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
cazique  is  buried,  they  let  the  stream  return  to  its  natural 
course."  The  interment  of  Alaric  was  similarly  conducted ; 
and  Cameron  tells  us  that  in  the  African  state  of  Urua,  the 
like  method  of  burying  a  king  is  still  in  use. 

While  in  these  cases  the  desire  to  hide  the  corpse  and  its 
belongings  from  enemies,  brute  and  human,  predominates ;  in 
other  cases  the  desire  to  protect  the  corpse  against  imagined 
discomfort  predominates.  We  have  already  noted  the  means 
sometimes  used  to  insure  its  safety  without  stopping  its 
breathing,  supposed  to  be  still  going  on;  and  probably  a 
kindred  purpose  originated  the  practice  of  raising  the  corpse 
to  a  height  above  the  ground.  Sundry  of  the  Polynesians 
place  dead  bodies  on  scaffolds.  In  Australia,  too,  and  in  the 
Andaman  Islands,  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thus  disposed  ol 
Among  the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some  bum,  others 
expose  in  trees ;  ai^d  Dyaks  and  Kyans  have  a  similar  custom. 
But  it  is  in  America,  where  the  natives,  as  we  see,  betray  in 
other  ways  the  desire  to  shield  the  corpse  from  pressure,  that 
exposure  on  raised  stages  is  commonest.  The  Dakotahs  adopt 
this  method ;  at  one  time  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Iroquois ; 
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Catlin^  describing  the  Mandana  as  having  scaffolds  on  which 
"  their  *  dead  live/  as  they  term  it,"  remarks  that  they  are 
thus  kept  out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  School- 
craft says  the  same  of  the  Ghippewas.  Among  South- 
American  tribes,  a  like  combination  of  end3  was  sought  by 
using  chasms  and  caverns  as  places  of  sepulture.  The  Caribs 
did  this.  The  Guiana  Indians  bury  their  dead,  only  in  the 
absence  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The  Chibchas  interred  in 
a  kind  of  *'  bobedas  "  or  caves,  which  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  And  the  several  modes  of  treating  the  dead  adopted 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  all  of  them  attained,  as  fai:  as  might 
be,  both  ends — protection,  and  absence  of  supposed  incon- 
venience to  the  corpse.  Where  they  had  not  natural  clefts 
in  the  rocks,  they  made  '*  great  holes  and  excavations  with 
closed  doors  before  them ;"  or  else  they  kept  the  embalmed 
bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughout  which  the  primitive 
conception  of  death  as  a  long-suspended  animation  seems  to 
have  been  especially  vivid,  we  find  elsewhere  less  recognition 
of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want  of  air : 
there  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  preventing 
destruction  by  animals,  or  injury  by  men  and  demons.  This 
is  the  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the  corpse;  and, 
occasionally,  the  assigned  motive.  Earth  is  sometimes  not 
enough;  and  then  additional  protection  is  given.  By  the 
Mandingoes,  "  prickly  bushes  are  laid  upon  "  the  grave,  "  to 
prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body;"  and  the 
Joloffs,  a  tribe  of  C!oast  Negroes,  use  the  same  precaution. 
The  Arabs  keep  out  wild  beasts  by  heaping  stones  over  the 
body;  and  the  Esquimaux  do  the  like.  The  Bodo  and 
Dhim^ls  pile  stones  "  upon  the  grave  to  prevent  disturbance 
by  jackals,"  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  chief's  tomb  '*  consists 
of  a  large  heap  of  stones  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
thorn-brushes."  And  now  observe  a  remarkable 

sequence.  The  kindred  of  the  deceased,  from  real  or  pro- 
fessed  affection,  and  otherj  from  fear  of  what  he  may  do 
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when  his  double  returns,  join  in  augmenting  the  protective 
mass.  Among  the  Inland  Negroes,  large  cairns  are  formed 
over  graves,  by  passing  relatives  who  continually  add  stones 
to  the  heap ;  and  it  was  a  custom  with  the  aborigines  of  San 
Salvador  **  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth,  or  a  stone,  upon  the 
grave  of  the  distinguished  dead,  as  a  tribute  to  their  memory." 
Obviously,  in  proportion  as  the  deceased  is  loved,  reverenced, 
or  dreaded,  this  process  ia  carried  further.  Hence  an  in- 
creasing of  the  heap  for  protective  purposes,  brings  about  an 
increasing  of  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  of  power.  Thus,  the 
Guatemala  Americans  '^  raised  mounds  of  earth  corresponding 
in  height  with  the  importance  of  the  deceased"  Of  the 
Chibchas,  Gieza  says — ^"they  pile  up  such  masses  of  earth  in 
making  their  tombs,  that  they  look  like  small  hills;"  and 
Acosta,  describing  certain  other  burial  mounds  in  those  parts 
as  '*  heaped  up  during  the  mourning,"  adds — "  as  that  extended 
as  long  as  drink  was  granted,  the  size  of  the  tumulus  shows 
the  fortune  of  the  deceased.''  TJUoa  makes  a  kindred  remark 
respecting  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians. 

So  that,  banning  with  the  small  mound  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  tiie  displacement  of  earth  by  the  buried  bo4y> 
we  come  at  length  to  such  structures  as  the  I^gyptian  pyramids : 
the  whole  series  originating  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  body 
from  injuries  hindering  resuscitation. 

$  88.  Another  group  of  customs  having  the  same  purpose, 
must  be  named.  Along  with  the  belief  that  re-animation  will 
be  prevented  if  the  returning  other-self  finds  a  mutilated 
corpse,  or  none  at  all;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to  insure 
re-animation,  putrefaction  must  be  stopped.  That  this  idea 
leaves  no  traces  among  men  in  very  low  states,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  methods  of  arresting  decomposition 
have  been  discovered  by  them.  But  among  more  advanced 
races,  we  find  proofs  that  the  idea  arises  and  that  it  leads  to 
action. 

The  prompting  motive  was  shown  by  certain  of  the  ancient 
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Mexicans,  who  believed  that  "the  dead  were  to  rise  agam, 
and  when  their  bones  were  dry,  they  laid  them  together  in  a 
basket,  and  hung  them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  that  they 
might  not  have  to  look  for  them  at  the  resurrection." 
Similarly,  the  Peruvians,  explaining  their  observances  to 
Garcilasso,  said — ''  We,  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have  to  search  for  our  hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when  there 
will  be  much  hurry  and  confusion,  place  them  in  one  place, 
that  they  may  be  brought  together  more  conveniently,  and, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  we  are  also  careful  to  spit  in  one 
place." 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  corpses,  and 
that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  ^  dried  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire;"  we  must  infer  that 
the  aim  is,  or  was,  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  state  of  integrity 
against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that  by 
these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  kings  and  caziques  were  em- 
balmed ;  we  must  conclude  that  embalming  was  adopted 
simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of  achieving  the  some  end : 
especially  after  noting  that  the  preservation  was  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rank  was  high ;  as  is  shown  by  Acosta's  remark 
that  "  the  body  [of  an  Ynea]  was  so  complete  and  well  pre- 
served, by  means  of  a  sort  of  bitumen,  that  it  appeared  to  bo 
alive." 

Proof  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  practices  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  already  been  given. 

§  89.  Some  further  funeral  rites,  indirectly  implying  the 
belief  in  resurrection,  must  be  added ;  partly  because  they 
lead  to  certain  customs  hereafter  to  be  explained.  I  refer  to 
the  bodily  mutilations  which,  in  so  many  cases,  are  marks  of 
mourning. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  at  the  funeral  of  Patrodus,  the 
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MTrmidons  "heaped  all  the  corpse  with  their  hair  that  they 
cut  ofiF  and  threw  thereon ; "  farther,  that  Achilles  placed 
''a  golden  lock"  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse;  and  that  this 
act  went  along  with  the  dedication  of  himself  to  avenging 
Patroclus,  and  with  the  promise  to  join  him  afterward.  Hair 
is  thus  used  as  a  gage:  a  portion  of  tlie  body  is  given  as 
symbolizing  a  gift  of  the  whole.  And  this  act  of  aflTection, 
or  mode  of  propitiation,  or  both,  prevails  widely  among  un« 
civilized  races. 

As  farther  showing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin  with 
Bonwick's  statement  that,  by  Tasmanian  women,  *^  the  hair, 
cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  upon  the  mound ;"  and  may  add 
the  testimony  of  Winterbottom  respecting  the  Soosoos,  that 
one  grave  was  seen — tliat  of  a  woman — ^with  her  eldest 
daughter's  hair  placed  upon  it.  Where  we  do  not 

learn  what  becomes  of  the  hair,  we  yet  in  numerous  cases 
learn  that  it  is  cut  off.  Among  the  Coast  Negroes  a  dead 
man's  more  immediate  relations  shave  off  all  the  hair;  and 
some  Damaras,  on  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  do  the  like. 
Similarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Hottentots. 
In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  is  cut  or  torn ;  the  Tongans 
shave  the  head ;  the  New  Zealanders,  in  some  cases,  clip  half 
the  head-hair  short ;  among  the  Tannese  "  cutting  off  the 
hair  is  a  sign  of  mourning ; "  and  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  "  the  entire  country  round  Antana- 
narivo was  clean  clipped,  except  the  Europeans  and  some 
score  or  so  of  privileged  Malagasy."  In  America  it  is  the 
same.  A  Greenlander's  widow  sacrifices  her  tresses;  the 
near  relatives  of  a  dead  Chinook  cut  their  hair  off;  and  the 
Chippewayans,  the  Comanches,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Mandans, 
the  Tupis,  have  the  same  custom.  The  significance 

of  this  rite  as  a  sign  of  subordination,  made  to  propitiate  the 
presently-reviving  dead,  is  shown  by  sundry  facts.  Among 
the  Todas,  there  is  a  cutting  off  of  the  hair  at  a  death,  but 
only  **  by  the  younger  members  to  denote  their  respect  for 
their  seniors ; "  and  among  the  Arabs,  **  on  the  death  of  a 
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father,  the  children  of  both  sexes  cut  off  their  kerouns  or 
tresses  of  hair  in  testimony  of  grief."  By  South  Americans, 
both  political  and  domestic  loyalty  are  thus  mcurked.  We 
read  that  among  the  Abipones,  "  on  the  death  of  a  cacique, 
all  the  men  under  his  authority  shave  their  long  hair  as 
a  sign  of  grief."  So  was  it  with  the  Peruvians :  the  Indians 
of  llacta-cunya  made  **  great  lamentations  over  their  dead, 
and  the  women  who  are  not  kUled,  with  all  the  servants,  are 
shorn  of  their  hair.'*  That  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their 
hair  as  a  pledge. 

Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  self- 
bleedings,  gashings,  and  amputations.  At  funerals,  the 
Tasmanians  "lacerated  their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and 
stones."  The  Australians,  too,  cut  themselves;  and  so  do, 
or  did,  the  Tahitians,  the  Tongans,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 
We  read  that  among  the  Greenlanders  the  men  "some- 
times gash  their  bodies;"  and  that  the  Chinooks  "dis- 
figure and  lacerate  their  bodies."  The  widows  of  the 
Comanches  **cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  gashes, 
until  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
frequently  commit  suicide;"  and  the  Dakotahs  "not  un- 
frequently  gash  themselves  and  amputate  one  or  more 
fingers."  In  this  last  instance  we  are  introduced 

to  the  fact  that  not  blood  only,  but  sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  body,  is  given,  where  the  expression  of  reverence  or 
obedience  is  intended  to  be  great.  In  Tonga,  on  the  death 
of  a  high  priest,  the  first  joint  on  the  little  finger  is  ampu- 
tated ;  and  when  a  king  or  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
died,  the  mutilations  undergone  by  his  subjects  were — 
tatooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue,  or  cutting  the  ears,  or  knocking 
out  one  of  the  front  teeth.  On  remembering  that 

blood,  and  portions  of  the  body,  are  offered  in  religious 
sacrifice— on  reading  that  the  Dahomans  sprinkle  human 
blood  on  the  tombs  of  their  old  kings,  to  get  the  aid  of  their 
ghosts  in  war — on  finding  that  the  Mexicans  gave  their  idols 
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their  blood  to  drink,  that  some  priests  bled  tliemselves  doily, 
and  that  even  male  infants  were  bled — on  being  told  that 
the  like  was  done  in  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  and  San 
Salvador,  and  that  the  coast-people  of  Pern  ofifered  blood 
alike  to  idols  and  on  sepulchres;  we  cannot  doubt  that 
propitiation  of  the  dead  man's  double  is  the  original  purpose 
of  these  funeral  rites. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  case 
distinctly  asserted.  Turner  tells  us  that  a  Samoan  cere- 
mony on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  ' '  beating  the  head 
with  stones  till  the  blood  runs;  and  this  they  called  'an 
offering  of  blood '  for  the  dead." 

§  90.  All  these  various  observances,  then,  imply  the  con- 
viction that  death  is  a  long-suspended  animation.  The 
endeavours  to  revive  the  corpse  by  ill-usage;  the  calling 
it  by  name,  and  addressing  to  it  reproaches  or  inquiries ;  the 
endeavours  to  feed  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and 
drink;  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  discomfort  from 
pressure  and  impediments  to  breathing;  the  supplying  of 
fire  to  cook  by,  or  to  keep  off  cold;  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  injury  by  wild  beasts,  and  to  arrest  decay;  and  even 
these  various  self-injuries  symbolizing  subordination; — all 
unite  to  show  this  belief.    And  this  belief  is  avowed« 

Thus  in  Africa,  the  Ambamba  people  think  that  ^men 
and  youths  are  thrown  by  the  fetich  priests  into  a  torpid 
state  lasting  for  three  days,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the 
fetich-house  for  many  years,  but  being  subsequently  restored 
to  life."  Referring  to  a  man  who  had  died  a  few  days  before 
among  the  Inland  Negroes,  Lander  says  "  there  was  a  public 
declaration  that  his  tutelary  god  had  resuscitated  him.'* 
And  Livingstone  was  thought  by  a  Zambesi  chief,  to  be  an 
Italian,  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead.  Turning  to  Poly-^ 
nesia,  we  find^  among  the  incongruous  beliefs  of  the  Fijians, 
one  showing  a  transition  between  the  primitive  idea  of  a 
renewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  of  another  life  elsewhere : 
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they  think  that  death  became  universal  because  the  children 
of  the  first  man  did  not  dig  him  up  again,  as  one  of  the 
gods  commanded.  Had  they  done  so,  the  god  said  all  men 
would  have  lived  again  after  a  few  days'  interment  And 
then,  in  Peru,  where  so  much  care  was  taken  of  the  corpse, 
resuscitation  was  an  article  of  faith.  **  The  Yncas  believed 
in  a  universal  resurrection — ^not  for  glory  or  punishment, 
but  for  a  renewal  of  this  temporal  life." 

Just  noting  past  signs  of  this  belief  among  higher  races- 
such  as  the  fact  that  "  in  Moslem  law,  prophets,  martyrs,  and 
saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead :  their  property,  there- 
fore, remains  their  own;**  and  such  aa  the  fact  that  in 
Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  expected  to  reappear ; 
let  us  note  the  still  existing  form  of  this  belief  It  dififers 
from  the  primitive  form  less  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  in  saying  ^by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,**  the  civilized  creed  implies  that 
death  is  not  a  natural  event;  just  as  clearly  as  do  the 
savage  creeds  which  ascribe  death  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  gods,  or  disregard  of  their  injunctions. 
Nor  do  I  refer  only  to  the  further  evidence  that  in  our  State 
Prayer-Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  unhesitatingly  asserted ; 
and  that  poems  of  more  modem  date  contain  descriptions  o* 
the  dead  rising  again.  ■  I  have  in  view  facts  showing  that^ 
even  still,  many  avow  this  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately 
avowed  by  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  On  July  6th,  1874,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  against  cremation,  as  tending  to 
undermine  men's  faith  in  bodily  resunrection.  Not  only,  in 
common  with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth  hold 
that  the  corpse  of  each  buried  person  will  be  resuscitated ; 
but  he  also  holds,  in  common  with  the  primitive  man, 
that  destruction  of  the  corpse  will  prevent  resuscitation. 
Had  he  been  similarly  placed,  the  bishop  would  doubtless 
have  taken  the  same  course  as  the  Ynca  Atahuallpa,  who 
turned  Christian  in  order  to  be  hanged  instead  of  burnt 
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becanee  (he  said  to  his^wives  and  to  the  Indians)  if  his  body 
was  not  burnt,  his  father,  the  Sun,  would  raise  him  again. 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  modification  by  which  the 
civilized  belief  in  resurrection  is  made  partially  unlike  the 
savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  it:  the  antici- 
pated event  is  simply  postponed.  Supematuralism,  gradually 
discredited  by  science,  transfers  its  supernatural  occurrences 
to  remoter  places  in  time  or  space.  As  believers  in  special 
creations  suppose  them  to  happen,  not  where  we  are,  but  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  as  miracles,  admitted  not  to  take 
place  now,  are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  a  past  dispen- 
sation ;  so,  re-animation  of  the  body,  no  longer  expected  as 
immediate,  is  expected  at  an  indefinitely  far-ofif  time.  The 
idea  of  death  dififerentiates  slowly  from  the  idea  of  temporary 
insensibility.  At  firet  revival  is  looked  for  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually,  as  death 
becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  revival  is  not  looked  for 
till  the  end  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SOULS,  GHOSTS,  SPIRITS,  DEMONS,  ETC. 

§  91.  The  traveller  Mungo  Park,  after  narrating  a  sudden 
rencontre  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  galloped  oflf  in 
terror,  goes  on  to  say: — "*  About  a  mile  to  the  westward,  they 
fell  in  with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful 
story:  it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the  flowing 
robes  of  a  tremendous  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed  that 
when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind  came  pour- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  sky,  like  so  much  cold  water." 

I  quote  this  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-established  belief,  produces 
illusions  supporting  that  belief;  and  how  readily,  therefore, 
the  primitive  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

Another  preliminary: — A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting in  full  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
species,  nevertheless  professes  to  accept  literally  the  state- 
ment that  •'God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life:"  an  in- 
congruity of  beliefs  whjch  may  pair  off  with  that  of  Boman 
Catholics  who,  seeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  unchanged 
wafer,  yet  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acceptances  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 
cultivated  members  of  civilized  communities,  I  instance  as 
suggesting  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelligence 
and  without  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions  which  aro 
mutually  destructive.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  them  as 
thinking  that  the  dead,  though  buried,  come  back  in  tangible 
shapes.   And  where  they  assert  that  the  duplicate  goes  away, 
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leaving  the  corpse  behind,  there  seems  no  consistency  in  the 
accompanying  supposition  that  it  needs  the  food  and  drink 
they  provide,  or  wants  clothing  and  fire.  For  if  they  conceive 
it  as  aeriform  or  ethereal,  then  how  can  they  8upiK>se  it  to 
consume  solid  food,  as  in  many  cases  they  do ;  and  if  they 
regard  it  as  substantial,  then  how  do  they  conceive  it  to 
co-exist  with  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave  without  dis- 
turbing its  covering  ? 

But  after  reminding  ourselves,  as  above,  of  the  extremes 
of  credulity  and  illogicality  possible  even  in  educated  men 
of  developed  races,  we  shall  infer  that  the  primitive  man's 
ideas  of  the  other-self,  impossible  though  they  look  to  us, 
can  nevertheless  be  entertained. 

§  92.  Typical  as  it  is,  I  must  set  out  with  the  often-cited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  the  con- 
demned criminal  who  said  that  after  his  execution  he  should 
jump  up  a  white-fellow  and  have  plenty  of  sixpencea  Many 
have  heard  of  the  case  of  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  recog- 
nized and  caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  as  her  deceased 
son  come  back;  and  equally  illustrative  is  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Thomson,  who,  regarded  as  the  returned  other-self  of  a 
late  member  of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the 
Australians  she  lived  with  as  **  Poor  thing !  she  is  nothing — 
only  a  ghost!"  Again,  a  settler  with  a  bent  arm,  being 
identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  bent  arm, 
was  saluted  with — ^"  0,  my  Balludery,  you  jump  up  white 
fellow  V  And,  giving  other  instances, 'Bonwick  quotes  Davis's 
explanation  of  this  Australian  belief,  as  being  that  black  men, 
when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to  be  white ;  and 
that  therefore  the  whites  are  taken  for  their  ghosts.  But  a 
like  belief  is  elsewhere  entertained  without  this  hypothesis. 
The  New  Caledonians  ''  think  white  men  are  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  bring  sickness."  "At  Damley  Island,  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Islands,  and  Cape  York,  the  word  used  to 
signify  a  white  man  also  means  a  ghost"    Krumen  call 
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Europeans  *' the  ghost-tribe;**  a  people  in  Old  Calabar  call 
them  **  spirit-men  ^'  and  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon  call 
them  *•  ghosts." 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  material 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  "  the  lit 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himself."  The  Araucanians 
think  'Hhe  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this,  with 
no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
fatigue  or  satiety."  The  inhabitants  of  Quimbaya  "  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  something  immortal  in  man,  but  they 
did  not  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body."  The  distinct 
statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that  "  the  souls  must 
rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  belonged  to  their  bodies." 
They  joined  with  this  the  belief  "that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  wandered  up  and  down  and  endure  cold,  thirst,  hunger, 
and  travell."  And  along  with  the  practice  of  lighting  iires 
at  chiefs'  graves,  there  went,  in  Samoa,  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandered  about  crying  "Oh, 
how  cold  I  oh !  how  cold  1" 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceased  has  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere :  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons ;  and  by  some 
of  them,  demons  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
dead.  A  like  idea  must  exist  among  those  Negroes  men- 
tioned by  Bastian,  who  put  thorns  in  the  paths  leading  to 
their  yilieLg^,  to  keep  away  demons.  Elsewhere,  the  alleged 
demands  for  provisions  by  the  dead  have  the  same  implica- 
tion. "  Give  us  some  food,  that  we  may  eat  and  set  out,"  say 
certain  Amazulu  spirits,  who  represent  themselves  as  going  to 
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fight  the  spirits  of  another  place.  Among  the  Korth-Ameri* 
can  Indians,  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  smoke ;  and  in  Fiji, 
it  is  said  that  the  gods  "eat  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
destroyed  by  men  " — first  roastinj  them.  It  is  also  a  Fijian 
belief  that  some  *'  souls  are  killed  by  men :"  that  is,  the  second 
self  may  have  to  be  fought  in  battle  like  the  first.  So,  too,  by 
the  Amazulu,  '^  it  is  supposed  that  the  Amatongo,  or  the  dead, 
can  die  again.  .  .  .  We  have  allusions  to  their  being  killed 
in  battle,  and  of  their  being  carried  away  by  the  river."  This 
belief  in  the  substantiality  of  the  double,  was  shared  by  the 
ancient  Hindus,  by  the  Tatars,  and  by  early  Europeans. 

§  93.  The  transition  from  this  original  conception,  to  the 
less  crude  conceptions  which  come  later,  cannot  be  clearly 
traced ;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  progressive  modification. 

While  the  Tahitians  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
"  eaten  by  the  gods,"  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees  (implying 
separability  of  the  parts);  they  hold  that  others  are  not 
eaten,  and  sometimes  appear  to  the  survivors  in  dreams :  tliis 
re-appearance  being  probably  the  ground  for  the  inference 
that  they  are  not  eaten.  Again,  a  substantiality  that  is 
partial  if  not  complete,  is  implied  by  the  ascription  to  ghosts 
of  organs  of  sense.  The  Yakuts  leave  conspicuous  marks  to 
show  the  spirits  where  the  offerings  are  left ;  and  the  Indians 
of  Yucatan  think  "  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to 
the  world,  and  in  order  that  on  leaving  the  tomb  it  may  not 
lose  the  way  to  the  domestic  hearth,  they  mark  the  path  from 
the  hut  to  the  tomb  with  chalk.**  The  materiality  implied 
by  physical  vision,  is  similarly  ascribed  by  the  Nicobar 
people,  who  think  that  the  "  malignant  spirits  [of  the  dead] 
are  eflTectually  prevented  from  taking  their  abode  again  in 
the  village,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  cloth,  which  keeps 
out  of  their  baneful  sight  the  place  where  the  houses  stand." 

The  elaborated  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  regarded  each 
person  as  made  up  of  several  separate  entities — soul,  spirit, 
ghost,  &C.    The  primary  one  was  a  paitially-material  dupli- 
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cate  of  the  body.  M.  Maspero  writes : — "  Le  ka,  qui  j'appel- 
lerai  le  Double,  etait  comme  un  second  exemplaire  du  corps 
en  une  mati^re  moins  dense  que  la  mati^re  corporelle,  une 
projection  color^e  mais  adrienne  de  Tindividu,  le  reproduisant 
trait  pour  trait^  •  •  .  le  tombeau  entier,  s'appelait  la  maison 
du  Double," 

The  Greek  conception  of  ghosts  was  of  allied  kind.  "  It  is 
only,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  after  their  strength  has  been  repaired 
by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim,  that  they  recover 
reason  and  memory  for  a  time,  can  recognize  their  living 
friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those  they  have  left  on  earth." 
That  these  dwellers  in  Hades  have  some  substantiality,  is 
implied  both  by  the  fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them 
back  with  his  sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead 
he  beholds  Tityus  having  his  liver  torn  by  vultures; 
speaks  of  Agamemnon's  soul  as  "shedding  the  warm  tear;" 
and  describes  the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  from  his 
efforts  in  thrusting  up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here 
let  me  quote  a  passage  from  the  Iliad,  showing  how  the 
primitive  notion  becomes  modified.  On  awaking  after 
dreaming  of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus, 
Achilles  says : — "  Ay  me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the 
house  of  Hades,  a  spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,  albeit  the 
life  be  not  anywise  therein."  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking 
and  lamenting,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having 
the  materiality  implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Homeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continuing  to  furnish 
proof  of  an  after-existence,  furnished  experiences  which, 
when  reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea  of 
the  other-self:  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 

Nor  do  the  conceptions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  different  We  find  ascribed, 
now  substantiality,  now  insubstantiality,  and  now  something 
between  the  two.  The  resuscitated  Christ  was  described  as 
having  wounds  that  admitted  of  tactual  examination ;  and  yet 
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as  passing  unimpeded  through  a  closed  door  op  through  waHs, 
And  their  supernatural  beings  generally,  whether  revived 
dead  or  not,  were  similarly  conceived.  Here  angels  dining 
with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the  house,  apparently 
possess  complete  corporeity ;  there  both  angels  and  demons 
are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  the  surrounding  air, 
thus  being  incorporeal ;  while  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  havo 
wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mechaniccd  action,  and  are 
represented  as  rubbing  against,  and  wearing  out,  the  dresses 
of  Eabbins  in  the  synagogue. 

Manifestly  the  stones  about  ghosts  universally  accepted 
among  ourselves  in  past  times,  involved  the  same  thought. 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  dank  chains  and  make  other 
noises,  implies  considerable  coherence  of  the  ghost's  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  coherence  must  have  been  assumed,  how* 
ever  little  the  assumption  was  avowed.  Moreover,  the  still 
extant  belief  in  the  torture  of  souls  by  fire  similaiiy  pre- 
supposes some  kind  of  materiality, 

§  94.  As  implied  above,  we  find,  mingled  with  these  ideas 
of  semi-substantial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently  held  along 
with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  shadowy  duplicates. 
The  contrast  between  the  dying  man  and  the  man  just  dead, 
has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the  departed  in  terms  of 
the  difTorence :  each  marked  difference  generating  a  correla* 
tive  conception. 

The  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Is  then  the  heart  the  other- 
self  which  goes  away  ?  Some  races  think  it  is.  Bobadilla 
a^ked  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  —  ''Do  those  who  go 
upwards,  live  there  as  they  do  here,  with  the  same  body  and 
head  and  the  rest  ? "  To  which  the  reply  was — '*  Only  the 
heart  goes  there."  And  further  inquiry  brought  out  a  con- 
fused  idea  that  there  are  two  hearts,  and  that  **  that  heart 
which  goes  is  what  makes  them  live."  So,  too,  among  the 
Chancas  of  ancient  Peru,  Cieza  says,  soul  "  they  called  Soneeon, 
a  word  which  also  means  hearts"  More  conspicu- 
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ons  as  the  cessation  of  breathing  is  than  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action,  it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  identification  of 
the  departed  other-self  with  the  departed  breath.  Among 
the  Central  Americans  this  identification  co-existed  with 
the  last  To  one  of  BobadtUa's  questions  an  Indian  replied 
— ^"When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person  called 
yuiio,  goes  off  their  mouth,  and  goes  there,  where  that  man 
and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person  and  does 
not  die,  and  tlie  body  remains  here."  That  the  same  belief 
has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic  presentation 
of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past  times ;  as  in 
the  MortHogus,  of  the  Prior  Ck)nrad  Beitter,  printed  in 
1508,  which  contains  woodcnts  of  dying  men  out  of  whose 
mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping,  and  being 
received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another  by  a 
devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul  with  the 

shadow,  there  are  many  examples;  such  as  that  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  "  believe  in  two  souls,  namely,  the  shadow 
and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in  further  support  of  ancient 
examples,  to  cite  the  modern  example  of  the  Amazulu,  as 
given  by  £p.  Callaway.  Looking  at  the  facts  from  the 
missionary  point  of  view,  and  thus  inverting  the  order  of 
genesis,  he  says — "  Scarcely  anything  can  more  clearly  prove 
the  d^radation  which  has  fallen  on  the  natives  than  their  not 
understanding  that  isitimzi  meant  the  spirit^  and  not  merely 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  for  there  now  exists  among 
them  the  strange  belief  that  the  dead  body  casts  no  shadow." 
The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  as  quite  substantial,  or  half 
substantial,  because  less  conspicuously  at  variance  with  the 
evidence,  lead  to  observances  implying  the  belief  that  ghosts 
need  spaces  to  pass  through,  though  not  large  ones.  The 
Iroquois  leave  ^a  slight  opening  in  the  grave  for  it"  [the 
soul]  to  re-enter;  "in  Fraser  Island  (Great  Sandy  Island), 
Queensland  .  •  •  they  place  a  sheet  of  bark  over  the  corpse, 
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near  the  surface,  to  leave  room,  as  they  say,  for  the  spirit  or 
ghost  to  move  about  and  come  up ;"  and  in  other  cases,  with 
the  same  motive,  holes  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Ansayrii, 
Walpole  says — ^"'In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitality,  several 
square  holes  are  left,  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depait 
without  meeting  another/' 

§  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indirect  evidence  fur- 
nished by  language  would  suffice.  This  comes  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  peoples  in  all  stages. 

Describing  the  Tasmanians,  Milligan  says — "  To  these 
guardian  spirits  they  give  the  generic  name  '  Warrawah,*  an 
aboriginal  term,  •  •  •  signifying  shade,  shadow,  ghost,  or 
apparition."  In  the  Aztec  language,  ehecatl  means  both  air,  life, 
and  souL  The  New  England  tribes  called  the  soul  chemung, 
the  shadow.  In  Quiche,  naiiub,  and  in  Esquimaux,  tamak, 
severally  express  both  these  ideas.  And  in  the  Mohawk 
dialect,  atourUz,  the  soul,  is  £rom  atourion,  to  breathe.  Like 
equivalences  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Algonquins,  the  Araw&ks,  the  Abipones,  the  Basutos.  That 
the  speech  of  the  civilized  by  certain  of  its  words  identifies 
soul  with  shade,  and  by  others  identifies  soul  with  breath, 
is  a  familiar  fact  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  evidence 
detailed  by  Mr.  Tylor,  proving  that  both  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  languages  show  the  like  original  conceptions. 

§  96.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  conceptions 
of  great  significance.    Let  us  take  first,  the  most  obvious. 

Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
breathe.  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other-self  which 
goes  away  at  death,  the  animal's  breath,  which  also  goes 
away  at  death,  must  be  its  other-self :  the  animal  has  a  ghost 
Even  the  primitive  man,  who  reasons  but  a  step  beyond  the 
facts  directly  thrust  on  his  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing 
this  conclusion.    And  similarly  where  there  exists  the  beli^ 
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that  men's  shadows  are  their  souls,  it  is  inferred  the  shadows 
of  animals,  which  follow  them  and  mimic  them  in  like  ways, 
mnst  be  the  souls  of  the  animals. 

The  savage  in  a  low  stage,  stops  here;  but  along  with 
advance  in  reasoning  power  there  is  revealed  a  further  impli- 
cation. Though  unlike  men  and  familiar  animals  in  not 
having  any  perceptible  breath  (unless,  indeed,  perfume  is  re- 
garded as  breath,)  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far 
that  they  grow  and  reproduce :  they  flourish,  decay,  and  die, 
after  leaving  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows;  and  as 
their  branches  sway  in  the  gale,  their  shadows  exhibit  corre- 
sponding agitations.  Hence,  consistency  demands  an  exten- 
sion of  the  belief  in  duality :  plants,  too,  have  souls.  This 
inference,  drawn  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks, 
the  Karens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to  pro- 
pitiate plant-spirits.  And  it  persists  in  well-known  forms 
through  succeeding  stages  of  social  evolution. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Having  gone  thus  far,  advancing 
intelligence  has  to  go  further.  For  shadows  are  possessed 
not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants  only:  other  things  have 
them.  Hence,  if  shadows  are  souls,  these  other  things  must 
have  souls.  And  now  mark  that  we  do  not  read  of  this 
belief  among  the  lowest  races.  It  does  not  exist  among 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Bushmen;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  travellers.  But  it 
is  a  belief  that  arises  in  the  more  intelligent  races,  and 
develops.  The  Karens  think  "  every  natural  object  has  its 
lord  or  god,  in  the  signification  of  its  possessor  or  presiding 
spirit:"  even  inanimate  things  that  are  useful,  such  as 
instruments,  have  each  of  them  its  Ik  or  spirit  The  Chip- 
pewas  ''believe  that  animals  have  souls,  and  even  that 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  kettles,  etc.,  have  in  them  a 
similar  essence."  By  the  Fijians  who,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  41),  are  among  the  most  rational  of  barbarians,  this  doc* 
trine  iA  fully  elaborated.    They  ascribe  souls  ''not  only  to  all 
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mankind,  but  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  houses,  canoes, 
and  all  mechanical  contrivances ;"  and  this  ascription  is  con- 
sidered bj  T.  Williams  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged.  He 
says — ^"  probably  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  the 
notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  spirits."  Peoples  in  more 
advanced  states  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Mexicana  ''supposed  that  every  object  had  a  god;"  and  that 
its  possession  of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  for  this  supposition, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  on  observing  the  like  belief 
avowedly  thus  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the 
Chibchas.    Piedrahita  writes : — 

The  Ltuiku  *^  worshi}^)6d  eveiy  stone  as  a  god,  aa  they  said  that  they 
had  ail  heen  men,  and  that  all  men  were  oonyerted  into  atones  after 
death,  and  that  a  day  was  coming  when  all  stones  would  be  raised  as 
men.  They  also  worshipped  their  own  shadow,  so  that  they  always 
had  their  god  with  them,  and  saw  him  when  it  was  daylight.  And 
though  they  knew  that  the  shadow  was  prodnoed  by  the  light  and  an 
interposed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  Sun.  to  give  them 
gods.  .  •  •  And  when  the  shadows  of  trees  and  stones  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  it  had  no  effect,  as  they  considered  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  to  be  gods  of  the  trees,  and  the  shadows  of  the  stones  the  gods  of 
the  stones,  and  therefore  the  gods  of  their  gods." 

These  facts,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  show  that  the 
belief  in  object-souls,  is  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain  stage  of 
intellectual  evolution  as  a  corollary  from  a  pre-established 
belief  respecting  the  souls  of  men.  Without  waiting  for  the 
more  special  proofs  to  be  hereafter  given,  the  reader  will 
see  what  was  meant  in  §  65,  by  denying  that  the  primitive 
man  could  have  so  retrograded  to  an  intelligence  below 
that  of  brutes,  as  originally  to  confuse  the  animate  with  the 
inanimate ;  and  he  will  see  some  ground  for  the  accompany^ 
ing  assertion  that  such  confusion  of  them  as  his  developing 
conceptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by  inference  from  a 
natural  but  erroneous  belief  previously  arrived  at 

§  97.  Setuming  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will  be 
useful,  before  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls  and 
spirits  which  this  system  of  interpretation  originate& 
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We  have,  first,  the  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  relatives. 
These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes,  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  remoteness,  pass  into  vagueness :  so  implying 
ideas  of  souls  individualized  in  different  degrees.  We 

have,  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of  persons  who  are  asleep, 
or  more  profoundly  insensibla  That  these  are  recognized  as 
a  class,  is  shown  by  Schweinfurth's  account  of  the  Bongo ; 
who  think  that  old  people  **  may  apparently  be  lying  calmly 
in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  taking  counsel  with 
the  spirits  of  mischief"  in  the  woods.  Further,  we 

have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls  of  waking  persons  which  have 
temporarily  left  them:  instance  the  belief  of  the  Karens, 
that  **  every  human  being  has  his  guardian  spirit  walking  by 
his  side,  or  wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventures ; 
and  if  too  long  absent,  he  must  be  called  back  with  offer- 
ings.'' The  recognition  of  such  distinctions  is  clearly  shown 
us  by  the  Malagasy,  who  have  different  names  for  the  ghost 
of  a  living  person  and  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  classification  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted. 
There  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies — those  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  tribe,  and  those  belonging  to  members 
of  other  tribes.  These  groups  are  not  completely  coinci- 
dent ;  for  there  are  the  ghosts  of  bad  men  within  tlie  tribe, 
as  well  as  the  ghosts  of  foes  outside  of  it ;  and  theie  are  in 
some  cases  the  malignant  spirits  of  those  who  have  remained 
unburied.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  good  and  the  bad 
spirits  have  these  origins;  and  the  amity  or  the  enmity 
ascribed  to  them  after  death,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the 
amity  or  the  enmity  shown  by  them  during  life. 

We  must  add  to  these  the  souls  of  other  things — ^beasts, 
plants,  and  inert  objects.  The  Mexicans  ascribed  the  "  bless- 
ing of  immortality  to  the  souls  of  brutes ;"  and  the  Malagasy 
think  the  ghosts  "  of  both  men  and  beasts  reside  in  a  great 
mountain  in  the  south."  But  though  animal-souls  are  not 
ttUQOiamonly  recognized ;    and   though  Fijians  and  others 
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believe  that  the  souls  of  destroyed  utensils  go  to  the  other 
world ;  yet  souls  of  these  classes  are  not  commonly  regarded 
as  interfering  in  human  affairs. 

§  98.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  differentia- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  body  and  soul,  which  the  facta 
show  us.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi- 
bility we  call  death  is  gradually  differentiated  from  the  ideas 
of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simulate  it,  till  at 
length  it  is  marked  off  as  radically  unlike ;  so,  here,  we  see 
that  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  self  and  an  unsubstantial  self, 
acquire  their  strong  contrast  by  degrees ;  and  that  increasing 
knowledge,  joined  with  a  growing  critical  faculty,  determine 
the  change. 

Thus  when  the  Basutos,  conceiving  the  other-self  as  quite 
substantial,  think  that  if  a  man  walks  on  the  river-bank,  a 
crocodile  may  seize  his  shadow  in  the  water  and  draw  him 
in ;  we  may  see  that  the  irreconcilability  of  their  ideas  is  so 
great,  that  advancing  physical  knowledge  must  modify  them 
— ^must  cause  the  other-self  to  be  conceived  as  less  sub- 
stantial Or  again,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Fijian  ascribes  to 
the  soul  such  materiality  that,  during  its  journey  after  death, 
it  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  one  of  the  gods  and  killed  by 
smashing  against  a  stone ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds 
that  each  man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection ;  it 
is  manifest  that  his  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criticism  • 
muse  ultimately  change  thenu  Consciousness  of  the  incon- 
gruity, becoming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  deliberate, 
leads  to  successive  compromises.  The  second  self,  originally 
conceived  as  equally  substantial  with  the  first,  grows  step  by 
step  less  substantial :  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now  it  is  aeriform, 
now  it  is  ethereaL  And  this  stage  finally  reached,  is  one  in 
which  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of  the  properties  by 
which  we  know  existence :  there  remains  only  the  assertion 
of  an  existence  that  is  wholly  undefined. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  ANOTHER  IJFB. 

§  99.  Belief  in  re-aciiAation  implies  belief  in  a  subsequent 
life.  The  primitive  man,  incapable  of  deliberate  thought^ 
and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking,  has  to  con- 
ceive this  as  best  he  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas  concern- 
ing the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Among  tribes  who  say  that 
death  is  annihilation,  we  yet  commonly  find  such  inconse- 
quent beliefs  as  those  of  some  Africans  visited  by  Schwein- 
furth,.,who  shunned  certain  caves  from  dread  of  the  evil 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  future  life  are  at  first,  we 
have  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the  stages  of  their 
development  into  greater  coherence.  The  belief  is  originally 
qualified  and  partial  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  some 
'  think  resuscitation  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  corpse — 
that  destruction  of  it  causes  annihilation.  Moreover,  the 
second  life  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end :  the  dead  man's 
double  may  be  killed  afresh  in  battle ;  or  may  be  destroyed 
on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead ;  or  may  be  devoured  by 
the  gods.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation : 
in  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls. 
Elsewhere,  resuscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  conduct  and  its 
incidental  results.  Some  races  think  another  life  is  earned 
by  bravery;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for 
good  men — ^those  who  are  daring  in  talcing  scalps  and  steal- 
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ing  horses.  Conversely,  *a  mild  and  nnwarlike  tribe  of 
Guatemala  •  •  .  were  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  other 
than  a  natural  death,  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  life  hereafter, 
and  therefore  left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  beasts  and 
vultures."  Or,  again,  revival  is  contingent  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  gods ;  as  among  the  ancient  Aryans,  who  prayed  for 
another  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  And  there  is 
in  many  cases  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second  life  is 
ended  by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  life,  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — ^its  duration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  experiences  suggesting  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it; 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this. 
Manifestly  the  dead  persons  recognized  in  dreams,  must  be 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  dreamers;  and  consequently, 
the  long  dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  still  existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Manganjas, 
*'  expressly  ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact 
that  their  friends  visit  them  in  their  sleep ; "  naturally  draw 
the  inference  that  when  their  friends  cease  to  visit  them  in 
their  sleep,  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  Chaillu.  Ask  a 
negro  "  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  says 
he  does  not  know;  it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of 
his  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  full  of 
fear  and  terror."  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when 
dealing  with  another  question,  the  evidence  furnished  by 
dreams  establishes  in  the  minds  of  the  Amazulu,  a  like 
marked  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  lately  dead 
and  the  souls  of  the  long  dead ;  which  they  think  have  died 
utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  after-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  enduring  after-life,  we  must  leave  unconsidered. 
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For  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the  notion 
of  an  enduring  after-life  is  reached  through  stages. 

§  101.  What  is  the  character  of  this  after-life:  here 
helieved  in  vaguely  and  in  a  variable  way ;  here  believed  in 
as  lasting  for  a  time ;  here  believed  in  as  permanent  ? 

Sundry  of  the  funeral  rites  described  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  imply  that  the  life  which  goes  on  after  death  is 
supposed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  this  life.  The  Chinooks 
assert  that  at  night  the  dead  '*  awake  and  get  up  to  search 
for  food."  No  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  the  Comanchcs 
think  the  dead  "  are  permitted  to  visit  the  earth  at  night, 
but  must  return  at  daylight" — a  superstition  reminding  us 
of  one  still  current  in  Europe.  Among  South  American 
tribes,  too,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  con- 
tinuation of  the  first :  death  being,  as  the  Yucatan  Indians 
say,  **  merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life."  The  Tupis 
buried  the  dead  body  in  the  house  ''in  a  sitting  posture 
with  food  before  it;  for  there  were  some  who  believed  that 
the  spirit  went  to  sport  among  the  mountains,  and  returned 
there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest" 

Where  the  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  still  find  it  othemrise 
contrasted  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijiaifs 
may  be  said  of  others.  After  death  they  ''plants  live  in 
families,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
world."    Let  us  note  the  general  agi'eement  on  this  point 

§  102.  The  provisions  they  count  upon,  differ  from  tire 
provisions  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  being 
better  and  more  abundant  The  Innuits  expect  to  feast  on 
reindeer-meat ;  after  death  the  Creek  goes  where  **  game  is 
plenty  and  goods  very  cheap,  where  com  grows  all  the  year 
round  and  the  springs  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  up ;" 
the  Comanches  look  forward  to  hunting  buffaloes  which  are 
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"  abundant  and  fat ; "  while  the  Patagonians  hope  '*  to  enjoj 
the  happiness  of  being  eternally  drank."  The  conception 
diflfers  elsewhere  only  as  the  food,  etc.,  differs.  The  people  of 
the  New  Hebrides  believe  that  in  the  next  life  "  the  cocoa- 
nuts  and  the  bread-frait  are  finer  in  quality,  and  so  abundant 
in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted/'  Arriaga  says  that  the 
Peruvians  "  do  not  know,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  other, 
any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good  farm  wherefrom 
to  eat  and  to  drink/'  And  pastoral  peoples  show  a  kindred 
adjustment  of  belief:  the  Todas  tbink  that  after  death  their 
buffaloes  join  them,  to  supply  milk  as  before. 

With  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  occupations.  The 
Tasmanians  expected  *'  to  pursue  the  chase  with  unwearied 
ardour  and  unfailing  success/'  Besides  killing  unlimited 
game  in  their  heaven,  the  Dakotahs  look  forward  to  ''  war  with 
their  former  enemies/'  And,  reminded  as  we  thus  are  of  the 
daily  fighting  and  feasting  anticipated  by  the  Scandinavians, 
we  are  shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among  peoples 
remote  in  habitat  and  race.  To  see  how  vivid  these  ideas 
are,  we  must  recall  the  observances  they  entaiL 

§  103.  Books  of  travel  have  familiarized  most  readers  with 
the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with  him. 
This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  through 
its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations,  joined  with 
the  constructions  we  must  put  upon  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed.  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  with 
the  corpse.  The  Tongous  races  have  these,  with  other  be- 
longings, "placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  for  service  the 
moment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
tempoi-ary  repose."  And  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the 
Kalmucks,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Inland  Kegroes,  the  Nagas,  and  by  tribes,  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  too  numerous  to  mention:  some  of  whom, 
too,  recognising  the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children. 
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bury  with  women  their  domestic  appliances  and  with  children 
their  toys. 

The  departed  other-self  will  need  clothes.  Hence  the 
Abipones  ''hang  a  garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  put  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  out  of  the  grave;"  and  hence  the  Dahomans,  along 
with  other  property,  bury  with  the  deceased  "  a  piece  of  cloth 
as  a  change  of  raiment  when  arriving  in  dead-land."  This 
providing  of  wearing  apparel  (sometimes  theur  ''best  robes" 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  at  burial,  sometimes  an  annual 
supply  of  fresh  clothes  placed  on  their  skeletons,  as  among 
the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with  the  depositing  of  jewels 
and  other  valued  things.  Often  interment  of  the  deceased's 
**  goods "  with  him  is  specified  generally ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Samoyeds,  the  Western  Australians,  the  Damaras,  the 
Inland  Negroes,  the  Kew  Zealanders.  With  the  dead  Pata- 
gonian  were  left  whatever  "  the  deceased  had  while  alive  ;*' 
with  the  Naga,  **  any  article  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
been  particularly  attached  during  life;"  with  the  Guiana 
people,  "  the  chief  treasures  which  they  possessed  in  life ; " 
with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  his  "  arms  and  ornaments ; " 
with  a  Peruvian  Ynca,  ''his  plate  and  jewels;"  with  the 
Ancient  Mexican,  "  his  garments,  precious  stones,"  eta ;  with 
the  Chibcha,  his  gold,  emeralds,  and  other  treasures.  With 
the  body  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar  were  placed  "  an 
immense  number  of  silk  dresses,  native  silk  cloths,  ornaments, 
glasses,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  box  containing  11,000  dollars 
.  .  .  and  many  other  things."  By  the  Mishmis,  all  the 
things  necessary  for  a  person  whilst  living  are  placed  in 
a  house  built  over  the  grave.  And  in  Old  Calabar,  a  house 
is  built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the  deceased's  possessions, 
"together  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghost  may  not  sleep  upon  the 
floor."  To  such  an  extent  is  this  provision,  for  the  future  life 
of  the  deceased  carried,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  entail  great 
evil  on  the  survivors.  Among  the  Fantees  "a  funeral  is 
usually  absolute  ruin  to  a  poor  family."    The  Dyaks,  besides 
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the  deceased's  propertj,  biuy  "with  him  sometimes  laige 
sums  of  money,  and  other  valuables ;  so  that  "  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  father  unfortunate  in  his  family,  is  by  the 
death  of  his  children  reduced  to  poverty."  And  in  some 
extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  deceased's  land, 
which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  grave,  remained  for 
his  widow  and  children. 

Carr}ring  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life,  unciidlized  peoples  infer  that,  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  his  animal^  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  his  live  stock. 
With  the  Kiighiz  6hief  are  deposited  **  his  favourite  horses," 
as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Patagonian ;  with 
the  Borghoo,his  horse  and  dog ;  with  the  Bedouin,  his  camel ; 
with  the  Damara,  his  cattle ;  with  the  Toda,  in  former  times, 
^  his  entire  herd ; "  and  the  Vatean,  when  about  to  die,  has 
his  pigs  first  tied  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord  and  then  killed. 
Where  the  life  led,  instead  of  having  being  predatory  or 
pastoral,  has  been  agricultural,  the  same  idea  prompts  a 
kindred  practice.  Among  the  Indians  of  Peru,  writes 
Tschudi,  **  a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua,  etc.,  is  laid 
beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  sow 
the  fields  in  the  other  world." 

§  104  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
something  more — it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  other  movables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals ;  but 
also  that  he  will  want  human  companionship  and  servioea 
The  attendance  he  had  before  death  must  be  renewed  after 
death. 

Hence  the  immolations  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail,  so  widely.  The  custom  of  sacrificing  wives,  and 
slaves,  and  friends,  develops  as  society  advances  through  its 
earlier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes  more 
definite.  Among  the  Fuegians,  the  Andamanese, 
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the  Aastralians»  the  Tasmanians,  with  their  rudimentary 
social  organizations,  wives  are  not  killed  to  accompany  dead 
husbands ;  or  if  they  are,  the  practice  is  not  general  enough 
to  be  specified  in  the  accounts  given  of  them.  But  it  is 
a  practice  shown  us  by  more  advanced  peoples :  in  Polynesia, 
by  the  New  Caledonians,  by  the  Fijians,  and  occasionally  by 
the  less  barbarous  Tongans — ^in  America^  by  the  Chinooks, 
the  Caribs,  the  Dakotahs — ^in  Africa,  by  the  Congo  people, 
the  Inland  Kegroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  most  extensively 
by  theDahomans.  .To  attend  the  dead  in  the  other 

world,  captives  taken  in  wax  are  sacrificed  by  the  Caribs,  the 
Dakotahs,  the  Chinooks ;  and  without  enumerating  the  savage 
and  semi-savage  peoples  who  do  the  like,  I  wiU  only  further 
instance  the  survival  of  the  usage  among  the  Homeric  Greeks, 
when  slaying  (though  with  another  assigned  motive)  twelve 
Trojans  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus.  Similarly  with 
domestics :  a  dead  man's  slaves  are  slain  by  the  Kyans  and 
the  Milanaus  of  Borneo ;  the  Zulus  kill  a  king's  valets ;  the 
Inland  Negroes  kill  his  eunuchs  to  accompany  his  wives; 
the  Coast  Negroes  poison  or  decapitate  his  confidential  ser- 
vants. Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  an  immo- 
lation of  friends.  In  Fiji,  a  leading  man's  chief  friend  is 
sacrificed  to  accompany  him;  and  among  the  sanguinary 
peoples  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  custom  exists. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  considerably-advanced  societies  of 
ancient  America  that  such  arrangements  for  the  future  con- 
venience of  the  dead  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  Mexico,  every  great  man's  chaplain  was  slain,  that  he 
might  perform  for  him  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  next 
life  as  in  this.  Among  the  Indians  of  Vera  Paz,  '*  when  a 
lord  was  dying,  they  immediately  killed  as  many  slaves  as  he 
had,  that  they  might  precede  him  and  prepare  the  house 
for  their  master."  Besides  other  attendants,  the  Mexicans 
"sacrificed  some  of  the  irregularly-formed  men,  whom  the 
king  had  collected  in  his  palaces  for  his  entertainment,  in 
Older  that  they  might  give  him  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
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other  world.''  Of  course,  such  elaborate  precautions  that  the 
deceased  should  not  lack  hereafter  any  advantages  he  had 
enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormous  bloodshed.  By  the  Mexicans 
•'  the  number  of  the  victims  was  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  funeral^  and  amounted  sometimes,  as  several  historians 
affibrm,  to  200."  In  Peru,  when  an  Tnca  died,  *'  his  attend- 
ants and  favourite  concubines,  amoimting  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his  tomb."  And 
until  the  reign  of  Soui-Zin,  when  a  Japanese  emperor  died 
"  on  enterrait  avec  lui  tons  ceux  qui,  de  son  vivant,  appro- 
chaient  sa  personne." 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs,  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  on  learning  that  the  victims  are 
often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.  Among  the 
Guaranis  in  old  times,  some  faithful  followers  ''sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief  A  dead  Tnca's  wives 
"  volunteered  to  be  killed,  and  their  number  was  often  such 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interfere,  saying  that  enough 
had  gone  at  present ;  *'  and  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order 
that  their  faithful  service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem, 
finding  that  there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  them- 
selves." Similarly  of  the  Chibchas,  Simon  says  that  with 
a  corpse  "  they  interred  the  wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it."  Of  Tonquin  in  past  times  Tavemier  wrote — 
••  Many  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  will  needs  be  buried 
alive  with  him  [the  dead  king]  for  to  serve  him  in  the  places 
where  he  is  to  go."  In  Africa  it  is  the  same  even  now. 
Among  the  Torubans,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  •*  many 
of  his  friends  swallow  poison,"  and  are  entombed  with  him. 
Formerly  in  Congo,  "when  the  king  was  buried  a  dozen 
young  maids  leapt  into  the  grave  .  .  •  and  were  buried 
alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  These  maids  were 
then  so  eager  for  this  service  to  their  deceased  prince,  that, 
in  striving  who  should  be  first,  they  killed  one  another." 
And  in  Dahomey,  immediately  the  king  dies,  his  wives 
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begin  to  destroy  all  his  fumiture  and  things  of  value,  as 
urell  as  their  own ;  and  to  murder  one  another.  On  one 
occasion  285  of  the  women  were  thus  killed  before  the  new 
king  could  stop  it* 

These  immolations  sometimes  follow  the  deaths  of  the 
young.  Kane  says  a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kill  his  wife» 
that  she  might  accompauy  his  dead  son  to  the  other  world ; 
and  in  Aneiteum^  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  the 
mother,  aunt,  or  grandmother,  is  strangled  that  she  may 
accompany  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  further  qualifjdng  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on 
sanguinary  customs  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependents  sacrificed  at  a  funeral, 
with  or  without  their  assent,  but  that  the  superiors  themselves 
in  some  cases  decide  to  die.  Fiji  is  not  the  only  place  where 
people  advancing  in  years  are  buried  alive  by  their  dutiful 
children.  The  like  practice  holds  in  Vate,  where  an  old  chief 
requests  his  sons  to  destroy  him  in  this  way. 

§  105.  Conceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs  and  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  like  the 
first  in  its  social  arrangements.  Subordination,  both  domestic 
and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  liereafter  as  here.  A 
few  specific  statements  to  this  effect  may  be  added  to  tlie 
foregoing  implications. 

Cook  states  that  the  Tahitians  divided  the  depai-ted  into 
classes  similar  to  those  existing  among  themselves;  or,  as 
ElUs  re-states  it,  '*  those  who  were  kings  or  Areois  in  this 
world  were  the  same  there  for  ever."  The  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too,  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after 
the  system  of  ranks  existiog  in  Tonga.  The  like  holds  in 
Fyi;  where  it  "is  most  repugnant  to  the  native  mind" 

*  We  hare  here  a  due  to  the  anomalous  fact  that,  in  sundzy  of  these 
African  kingdoms,  eTeryUiing  is  giyen  over  to  plunder  and  murder  after  a 
king's  death.  The  case  of  Ashantee,  where  the  relatiyes  of  the  king  commit 
the  destruction,  shows  us  that  it  is  all  a  sequence  of  the  supposed  dotj  to 
go  and  serve  the  king  in  another  life. 
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that  a  chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended. 
The  Chibchas  thought  that  in  the  future  life,  they  would 
•*  be  attended  to  by  their  servants,  as  in  the  present"  So,  too, 
is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India:  the  heaven  of  the 
£areus  "  has  its  rulers  and  its  subjects ; "  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghost  of  every  enemy  a  man  has  slain  becomes 
his  slave.  Wi.h  African  races  the  like  holds.  According 
to  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans,  classes  are  the  same  in  the 
second  life  as  in  the  first.  By  £afifirs  the  political  and 
social  relations  after  death  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before. 
And  a  kindred  conception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra 
Kegroes,  by  their  assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  tlieir 
guardian  gods  go  on  a  visit  to  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  shows  us  that  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler, 
with  officers  levying  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world of  the  Greeks.  We  have  the  dread  Aides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulers ;  we  have  Minos  "  giving  sentence 
from  his  throne  to  the  dead,  while  they  sat  and  stood  around 
the  prince,  asking  his  dooms ;  '*  and  Achilles,  is  thus  addressed 
by  Ulysses : — "  For  of  old,  in  the  days  of  thy  life,  we  Argives 
gave  thee  one  honour  with  the  gods,  and  now  thou  art  a  great 
prince  here  among  the  dead."  And  while  departed  men  are 
thus  under  political  and  social  relations  like  those  of  living 
men,  so  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  stands  to  the  rest ''  exactly 
in  the  same  relation  that  an  absolute  monarch  does  to  the 
aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the  head."  Nor  did 

Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life,  when  they  arose,  fail  to  yield 
like  analogies.  Originally  meaning  simply  the  grave,  or,  in  a 
vague  way,  the  place  or  state  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when 
acquiring  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  miserable  place  for 
the  dead,  a  Hebrew  Hades,  and  afterwards  developing  into 
a  place  of  torture,  Gehenna,  introduces  us  to  a  form  of 
diabolical  government  having  gradations.     And  though,  as 
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tiie  conception  of  life  in  the  Hebrew  heaven  elaborated, 
the  ascribed  arrangements  did  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domestically,  they  did  poli« 
tically.  As  some  commentators  express  it,  there  is  implied 
a  "court'*  of  celestial  beings.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ahab,  God  is  represented  as  taking  council  with  his 
attendants  and  accepting  a  suggestion.  There  is  a  heavenly 
army,  spoken  of  as  divided  into  legions.  There  are  arch* 
angels  set  over  different  elements  and  over  different  peoples : 
these  deputy-gods  being,  in  so  far,  analogous  to  the  minor 
gods  of  the  Greek  Pantheon.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
their  powers  are  more  distinctly  deputed,  and  their  subordi- 
nation greater.  Though  here,  too,  the  subordination  is  incom* 
plete :  we  read  of  wars  in  heaven,  and  of  rebellious  angels 
cast  down  to  Tartarus.  That  this  parallelism  con- 

tinued down  to  late  Christian  times,  is  abundantly  shown. 
In  1407,  Petit,  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  represented  God  as  a  feudal  sovereign.  Heaven  as  a 
feudal  kingdom,  and  Lucifer  as  a  rebellious  vassal  "  He 
deceived  numbers  of  angels,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
party,  so  that  they  were  to  do  him  homage  and  obedience,  as 
to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  be  no  way  subject  to  God; 
and  Lucifer  was  to  hold  his  government  in  like  manner  to 
God,  and  independent  of  all  subjection  to  hinu  ...  St. 
Michael,  on  discovering  his  intentions,  came  to  him,  and 
said  that  he  was  acting  very  wrong."  ''A  battle  ensued 
between  them,  and  many  of  the  angels  took  part  on  either 
side,  but  the  greater  number  were  for  St.  Michael."  That 
a  kindred  view  was  held  by  our  protestant  Milton^  is 
obvious. 

§  106.  Along  with  this  parallelism  between  the  social 
8}'stems  of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeness 
of  communion  between  them.  The  second  life  is  originally 
allied  to  the  first  by  frequency  and  directness  of  intercourse. 
In  Dahomey,  many  immolations   are  due  to  the  alleged 
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need  for  periodically  supplying  the  departed  monaTch  with 
fresh  attendants  in  the  shadowy  world ;  and  further,  "  what- 
ever action,  however  trivial,  is  done  by  the  King,  ...  it  must 
be  dutifully  reported  by  some  male  or  female  messenger  to 
the  paternal  ghost."  Among  the  Kaffirs  the  system  of  appeal 
from  subordinates  to  superiors,  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life:  "the  departed 
spirit  of  a  chief  being  sometimes  invoked  to  compel  a  man's 
ancestors  to  bless  him."  And  with  this  may  be  named  a 
still  stranger  instance — ^the  extension  of  trading  transactions 
from  the  one  life  into  the  other :  money  being  borrowed  "  in 
this  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy  interest  in  the  next" 
'  In  this  respect,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
civilized  races  have  but  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amazulu  are 
hostile,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight  those 
of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supernatural  beings 
who,  siding  some  with  Greeks  and  some  with  Trojans,  joined 
in  the  combat;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the  Jews 
thought  ^  the  angels  of  the  nations  fought  in  heaven  when 
their  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earth."  Further,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom,  under  its  pre- 
dominant form,  implies  a  considerable  communion  between 
those  in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the  other.  The  living  pray 
for  the  dead ;  and  the  canonized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  the  living. 

§  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  as  re- 
peating the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  it  in  conduct,  sentiments,  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  fought 
among  themselves.  The  Fijian  gods  ''  are  proud  and  revenge- 
ful, and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and  are,  in 
fact,  savages  like  themselves."  Their  names  of  honour  are 
"the  adulterer,"  " the woman-stealer,"  "the  brain-eater,"  "the 
murderer."    And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian  chief,  on  arriving  in 
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the  other  world,  recommends  himself  by  the  boast — **  I  have 
destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many  in  war."  This  paral- 
lelism between  the  standards  of  conduct  in  the  two  lives, 
typical  as  it  is  of  parallelisms  everywhere  repeated  in  lower 
stages  of  progress,  reminds  us  of  like  parallelisms  between 
the  standards  of  those  ^arly  peoples  whose  literatures  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  after-life  of  the  departed  Greeks,  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct  Such  as  we  may  per- 
ceive, however,  conform  to  those  of  Greek  daily  life.  In 
Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
account  of  his  son's  success  in  battle;  Ajax  is  still  angry 
because  Ulysses  defeated  him;  and  the  image  of  Hercules 
goes  about  threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  around 
him.  In  the  upper  world  it  is  the  same :  "  the  struggle 
on  earth  is  only  the  counterpart  of  the  struggle  in  heaven." 
Mars  is  represented  as  honoured  by  the  titles  of  "  bane  of 
mortals,"  and  "  blood-stainer.  Jealousy  and  revenge  are 
ruling  motives.  Tricking  each  other,  the  immortals  also 
delude  men  by  false  appearances — even  combine,  as  Zeus  and 
Athene  did,  to  prompt  the  breaking  of  treaties  solemnly 
sworn  to.  Easily  offended  and  implacable,  they  are  feared 
just  as  his  demons  are  feared  by  the  primitive  man.  And 
the  one  act  sure  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  observances 
which  express  subordination.  As  among  the  Amazulu  at  the 
present  time,  the  anger  of  ancestral  spirits  is  to  be  dreaded 
only  when  they  have  not  been  duly  lauded,  or  have  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitians 
"the  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by  the  displeasure  of 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  or 
the  failing  to  furnish  reqtdred  offerings;"  so  the  ascribed 
character  of  the  Olympians  is  such  that  the  one  unforgive- 
al!e  offence  is  neglect  of  propitiations.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  note  that  the  imredeemed  brutality  implied  by  the 
stories  of  the  earlier  gods,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later, 
considerably  mitigated;  in  correspondence  with  the  miti- 
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gation  of  barbarism  attending  the  'pvogreaa  of  Greek  civili* 
zation. 

Nor  in  the  ascribed  moral  standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
life,  do  we  fail  to  see  a  kindred  similarity,  if  a  less  complete 
one.  Subordination  is  still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  this  is 
displayed,  wrong  acts  are  condoned,  or  are  not  supposed  to  be 
wrong.  The  obedient  Abraham  is  applauded  for  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  Isaac:  there  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so 
readily  accepting  the  murderous  suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a 
dictate  from  heaven.  The  massacre  of  the  Amalekites  by 
divine  command,  is  completed  by  the  merciless  Samuel  with- 
out check;  and  there  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  merciful 
SauL  But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  as 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  as  sending  a  lying  spirit  to 
deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
ethical  codes  of  heaven  and  paradise,  while  reflecting  the 
code  of  a  people  in  some  respects  barbarous,  reflect  the  code 
of  a  people  in  other  respects  morally  superior.  Justice  and 
mercy  enter  into  the  moral  standards  of  both  lives  (as  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophets,  at  least),  in  a  degree  not  shown  us 
in  the  moral  standards  of  lower  men« 

§  108.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  remaining 
to  be  noted — the  divergence  of  the  civilized  idea  from  the 
savage  idea.    Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  contrasts. 

The  complete  substantiality  of  the  second  life  as  originally 
conceived,  following  necessarily  from  the  conception  of  the 
other-self  as  quite  substantial,  the  foregoing  evidence  clearly 
shows  us.  Somehow  keeping  himself  out  of  sight,  the  de- 
ceased eats,  drinks,  hunts,  and  fights  as  before.  How  material 
his  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  see  in  such  facts  as  that,  among 
the  Kaffirs,  a  deceased's  weapons  are  "broken  or  bent  lest 
the  ghost,  during  some  midnight  return  to  air,  should  do 
injury  with  them,"  and  that  an  Australian  cuts  ofif  the  right 
thumb  ot  a  slain  enemy,  that  the  ghost  may  be  imable  to 
throw  a  spear.  Evidently,  destruction  of  the  body  by 
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burning  or  otherwise,  tending  to  produce  a  qualified  notion  of 
the  revived  other-self,  tends  to  produce  a  qualified  notion  of 
the  other-life,  physically  considered.  The  rise  of  this  qualified 
notion  we  may  see  in  the  practice  of  burning  or  breaking  or 
cutting  to  pieces  the  things  intended  for  the  dead  man's  use. 
We  have  already  noted  cases  (§  84)  in  which  food  placed  with 
the  corpse  is  burnt  along  with  it ;  and  elsewhere,  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  idea,  the  property  is  burnt.  In  Africa  this  is  com- 
mon. Among  the  Koossas  the  widows  of  chiefs  "  bum  all 
the  household  utensils;"  the  Bagos  (Coast  Negroes)  do  the 
like,  and  include  all  their  stores  of  food :  "  even  their  rice  is 
not  saved  from  the  flames."  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Comanches 
to  bum  the  deceased's  weapons.  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippe- 
wayans,  "  no  article  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men  when  a 
near  relative  dies ;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces, 
their  guns  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered  useless." 
Obviously  the  implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  these  posses- 
sions go  with  the  deceased;  and  the  accompanying  belief 
that  the  second  life  is  physically  unlike  the  first,  is  in  some 
cases  expressed :  it  is  said  that  the  essences  of  the  offerings 
made  are  consumed  by  departed  souls  and  not  the  substances 
of  them.  More  decided  still  seems  to  be  the  con- 

ceived contrast  indicated  by  destroying  models  of  the  de- 
ceased's possessions.  This  practice,  prevailing  among  the 
Chinese,  was  lately  afresh  witnessed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson ; 
who  describes  two  lamenting  widows  of  a  dead  mandarin 
whom  he  saw  giving  to  the  flames  "  huge  paper-models  of 
houses  and  furniture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and 
gentlemen-pages."  Clearly,  another  life  in  which  the  burnt 
semblances  of  things  are  useful,  must  be  figured  as  of  a  very 
shadowy  kind. 

The  activities  and  gratifications  of  the  second  life,  origi- 
nally conceived  as  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  come 
in  course  of  time  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  imlike 
them.  Besides  seeing  that  at  first  the  predatory  races  look 
forward  to  predatory  occupations,  and  that  races  living  by 
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agriculture  expect  to  plant  and  reap  as  before ;  we  see  that 
even  where  there  is  reached  the  advanced  social  state  implied 
by  the  use  of  money,  the  burial  of  money  with  the  body 
shows  the  belief  that  there  will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the 
second  life ;  and  where  sham  coins  made  of  tinsel  are  burnt, 
there  remains  the  same  implication.  But  parallelism  passes 
into  divergence.  Without  trying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  will 
suffice  if  we  turn  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereafter, 
in  which  the  daily  occupations  and  amusements  find  no 
place,  and  in  which  there  is  neither  inarrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage.  Still,  being  conceived  as  a  life  in  which  all  the 
days  are  Sundays,  passed  "  where  congregations  ne'er  break 
up,"  it  is  conceived  as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life, 
though  not  to  the  average  of  it 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  partially 
unlike  the  known  form.  Type  of  government,  caste  dis- 
tinctions, servile  institutions,  are  originally  transferred  from 
the  experiences  here  to  the  imaginations  of  the  hereafter. 
But  though  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  most 
civilized,  the  analogy  between  the  social  orders  of  the  first 
and  the  second  lives  does  not  wholly  disappear,  the  second 
deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first  Though  the  gradations 
implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc.,  bear  some 
relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  us;  yet  they  are 
thought  of  as  otherwise  based:  such  inequalities  as  are 
imagined  have  a  different  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im« 
plied  sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  civilization,  there  have  gone 
modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of  con-> 
duct  and  the  measure  of  goodness  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
religion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  successful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  unqualified.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to 
remain  dominant    The  desire  for  approbation,  which  is  a 
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ruling  passion  here,  is  represented  as  being  a  ruling  passion 
hereafter.  The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval 
are  figured  as  the  chief  sources  of  happiness. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  two  lives  become  more  widely 
disconnected.  At  first  perpetual  intercourse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  other,  is  believed  to  be  going 
OIL  The  savage  daily  propitiates  the  dead;  and  the  dead 
are  supposed  daily  to  aid  or  hinder  the  acts  of  the  living. 
This  close  communion,  persistiug  throughout  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  gradually  becomes  less  close.  Though 
by  paying  priests  to  say  masses  for  departed  souls,  and  by 
invocations  of  saints  for  help,  this  exchange  of  services  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  generally  shown ;  yet  the 
cessation  of  such  practices  among  the  most  advanced,  implies 
a  complete  sundering  of  the  two  lives  in  their  thoughts. 

Thus,  then,  as  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradually  marked 
off  from  the  ideai  of  suspended  animation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated resurrection  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  more  and  more 
remote;  so  the  distinction  between  the  second  life  and  the 
first  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decided  The  second  life 
diverges  by  becoming  less  material ;  by  becoming  more 
unlike  in  its  occupations ;  by  having  another  kind  of  social 
order;  by  presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those 
of  the  senses;  and  by  the  higher  standard  of  conduct  it 
assumes.  And  while  thus  differentiating  in  nature,  the  second 
life  separates  more  widely  from  the  first  Communion  de- 
creases; and  there  is  an  increasing  interval  between  the 
ending  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

§  109.  While  describing  in  the  last  chapter,  the  ideas  of 
another  life,  I  have  quoted  passages  which  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  without  occasional 
reference  to  the  other.'  I  have,  however,  reserved  the  second 
for  separate  treatment;  both  because  the  question  of  the 
locality  in  which  another  life  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  is 
a  separate  question,  and  because  men's  conceptions  of  that 
locality  undergo  modifications  which  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace. 

We  shall  find  that  by  a  process  akin  to  the  processes 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  for  the  dead 
diverges  slowly  from  the  place  of  residence  for  the  living. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coincide :  the  savage  imagines 
his  dead  relatives  are  close  at  hand.  If  he  renews  the 
supplies  of  food  at  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiates 
them,  the  implication  is  that  they  are  not  far  away,  or  that 
they  will  soon  be  back.    This  implication  he  accepts. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  think  "  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former  resort;"  and  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  said  to  frequent  their 
tombs.  The  Guiana  Indians  believe  *'  every  place  is  haunted 
where  any  have  died."  So,  too,  is  it  throughout  Africa. 
On  the  Gold  Coast, "  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  remain  near 
the  spot  where  the  body  has  been  buried;"  and  the  East 
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Africans  "  appear  to  imagine  the  souls  to  be  always  near  the 
places  of  sepulture."  Nay,  this  assumed  identity  of  habitat 
is,  in  some  cases,  even  closer.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  "all  believe  that, the  souls  of  the  departed  still 
mingle  among  the  living,  and  partake  in  some  way  of  the 
food  they  consume."  So,  likewise,  "  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  invisible  souls  or  shades  of  the  departed  wander  about 
among  their  children." 

Certain  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special  place 
of  residence  pear  at  hand;  namely,  the  deserted  house  or 
village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The  Kamschadales 
"  frequently  remove  to  some  other  place  when  any  one  has 
died  in  the  hut,  without  dragging  the  corpse  along  with 
them."  Among  the  Lepchas,  the  house  where  there  has  been 
a  death  **  is  almost  always  forsaken  by  the  surviving  inmates." 
The  motive,  sufficiently  obvious,  is  in  some  cases  assigned. 
If  a  deceased  Creek  Indian  "has  been  a  man  of  eminent 
character,  the  family  immediately  remove  from  the  house  in 
which  he  is  buried,  and  erect  a  new  one,  with  a  belief  that 
where  the  bones  of  their  dead  are  deposited,  the  place  is 
always  attended  by  goblins."  Various  African  peoples  have 
the  same  practice.  Among  the  Balonda,  a  man  abandons 
the  hut  where  a  favourite  wife  died ;  and  if  he  revisits  the 
place,  ^  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  offering."  In  some 
csises  a  more  extensive  desertion  takes  place.  The  Hottentots 
remove  their  kraal  "when  an  inhabitant  dies  in  it."  After 
a  death  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po  forsake  the  village  in 
which  it  occurred.  And  of  the  Bechuanas  we  read  that  "  on 
the  death  of  Mallahawan,  •  .  .  the  town  [Lattakoo]  was  re- 
moved, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 

In  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  the 
other  primitive  ideas  we  have  traced,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  passed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 

§  111.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications:  the  region 
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Baid  tx)  be  haunted  by  the  souls  of  the  dead  becomes  wider. 
Though  they  revisit  their  old  homes,  yet  commonly  they  keep 
at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  bush ; "  and  in  Eromanga  "  spirits  are  also 
thought  to  roam  the  bush."  We  find,  with  a  difference,  this 
belief  among  some  Africans.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  there 
are  wild  people  in  the  bush  who  summon  their  souk  to  make 
slaves  of  them ;  and  the  notion  of  the  Bulloms  is  that  the 
inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in  the  bush  near  the  town, 
and  the  superior  further  off.- 

In  other  cases  funeral  customs  generate  the  idea  that  the 
world  of  the  dead  is  an  adjacent  mountain.  The  Caribs 
buried  their  chiefs  on  hills ;  the  Comanches  on  ''  the  highest 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood ;"  the  Patagonians,  too,  interred  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hilb ;  and  in  Western  Arabia,  the 
burial  grounds  "are  generally  on  or  near  the  summits  of 
mountains."  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief,  have 
sometimes  an  unmistakable  connexion.  We  saw  that  in 
Borneo  they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
accessible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief 
given  by  Low,  that  the  summits  of  the  higher  hills  are 
peopled  with  spirits ;  or,  as  St  John  says,  **  with  regard  to  a 
future  state  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  mountain 
in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends."  Many 
more  peoples  have  mountain  other- worlds.  In  Tahiti,  "  the 
heaven  most  familiar  .  .  .  was  situated  near  .  .  •  glorious 
Tamahani,  the  resort  of  departed  spirits,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  side  of  Baiatea."  As  we  lately  saw 
(§  97)>  a  like  belief  prevails  in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add 
the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  from  Dubois,  that 
the  "seats  of  happiness  are  represented  by  some  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of  India." 

Where  caves  are  used  for  interments,  they  become  the  sup- 
posed places  of  abode  for  the  dead ;  and  hence  develops  the 
notion  of  a  subterranean  ocher-world     Ordinary  burial^  joined 
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with  the  belief  in  a  double  who  continually  wanders  and 
returns  to  the  grave,  may  perhaps  suggest  an  idea  like  that  of 
the  Khonds,  whose  "  divinities  [ancestral  spirits]  are  all  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  earth :  within  it  they  are  believed 
to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  wilL"  But,  obviously, 
cave-burial  tends  to  give  a  more  developed  form  to  this  con- 
ception. Professor  Nilsson,  after  pointing  out  how  the  evi- 
dence yielded  by  remains  in  caves  verifies  the  traditions  and 
allusions  current  throughout  Europe  and  Asia — after  referring 
to  the  villages  of  artificial  mountain-caves,  which  men  made 
when  they  became  too  numerous  for  natural  caves ;  and  after 
reminding  us  that  along  with  living  in  caves  there  went 
barial  in  caves ;  remarks  that  "  this  custom,  like  all  religious 
customs,  .  .  .  survived  long  after  people  had  commenced 
to  inhabit  proper  houses."  This  connexion  of  practices  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  America,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to 
Mexico,  as  indicated  in  §  87.  And  along  with  it  we  find  the 
conception  of  an  under-giound  region  to  which  the  dead 
betake  themselves ;  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Patagonians ; 
who  believe  *^  that  some  of  them  after  death  are  to  return  to 
those  divine  caverns  "  where  they  were  created,  and  where 
their  particular  deities  reside. 

§  112.  To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  this  last  belief, 
we  must,  however,  join  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in 
more  distant  localities  inhabited  by  the  departed.  What  ' 
changes  the  idea  of  another  world  close  at  hand,  to  the  idea 
of  another  world  comparatively  remote?  The  answer  is 
simple — migration. 

The  dreams  of  those  who  have  lately  migrated,  initiate 
beliefs  in  future  abodes  which  the  dead  re^ch  by  long  journeys. 
Having  attachments  to  relatives  left  behind,  and  being  subject 
to  home-sickness  (sometimes  in  extreme  degrees,  as  shown 
by  Livingstone's  account  of  some  negroes  who  died  from  it), 
uncivilized  men,  diiven  by  war  or  famine  to  other  habitats, 
must  often  dream  of  the  places  and  persons  they  have  left. 
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Their  dreams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the  oiiginal  way  as 
actual  experiences,  make  it  appear  that  during  sleep  they  have 
been  to  their  old  abodes.  First  one  and  then  another  dreams 
thus :  rendering  familiar  the  notion  of  visiting  the  father-land 
during  sleep.  What,  naturally,  happens  at  death;  inter- 
preted as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man  ?  The  other-self  is  long 
absent — where  has  he  gone  ?  Obviously  to  the  place  which 
he  often  went  to,  and  from  which  at  other  times  he  returned 
Now  he  has  not  returned  He  longed  to  go  back,  and  fre- 
quently said  he  would  go  back.  Now  he  has  done  as  he  said 
he  would. 

Tiiis  interpretation  we  meet  with  everywhere:  in  some 
cases  stated,  and  in  others  implied.  Among  the  Peruvians, 
when  an  Tnca  died,  it  was  said  that  he  "  waa  called  home  tc 
the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun."  "  When  the  Mandans 
die  they  expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers." In  Mangaia  *'  when  a  man  died,  his  spirit  was  sup- 
posed to  return  to  Avaiki,  t.6.,the  ancient  home  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  region  of  sunset."  "  Think  not,"  said  a  New  Zealand 
chief,  "that  my  origin  is  of  the  earth.  I  come  from  the 
heavens ;  my  ancestors  are  all  there ;  they  are  gods,  and  I 
shall  return  to  them."  If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurs  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  "  his  nearest  kinsman  carries  a  little 
relic  .  .  .  and  places  it  in  the  current,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  far  ofT  eastern  land  from  which  his  ancestors  came :' 
an  avowed  purpose  which,  in  adjacent  regions,  dictates  the 
placing  of  the  entire  body  in  the  stream.  Similarly,  ^'the 
Teutonic  tribes  so  conceived  the  future  as  to  reduce  death 
to  a  '  home-going ' — ^a  return  to  the  Father."  Let  us 
observe  how  the  implications  of  this  belief  correspond  with 
the  facts. 

Migrations  have  been  made  in  aU  directions ;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesis,  there  must  have  arisen  many  different 
beliefs  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  differ  in 
widely-separated  parts  of  the  world.    They  differ  within 
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each  considerable  area;  and  often  in  such  ways  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  probable  routes  through  which  the 
habitats  were  reached,  and  in  such  ways  as  to  agree  with 
traditions.  Thus  in  South  America  the  Chonos, 

"  trace  their  descent  from  western  nations  across  the  ocean ;  '* 
and  they  anticipate  going  in  that  direction  after  death.  The 
adjacent  Araucanians  believe  that  "after  death  they  go 
towards  the  west  beyond  the  sea."  Expecting  to  go  to  the  east, 
whence  they  came,  Peruvians  of  the  Tnca  race  turned  the  face 
of  the  corpse  to  the  east ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  aboriginal 
race  living  on  the  coast.  The  paradise  of  the  Ottomacks  of 
Guiana,  is  in  the  west ;  while  that  of  the  Central  Americctns 
was  "  where  the  sun  rises."  In  North  America  the  Chinooks, 
inhabiting  high  latitudes,  have  their  heaven  in  the  south,  as 
also  .have  the  Chippewas ;  while  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  the  continent,  have  their  "  happy 
hunting-grounds  "  in  the  west.  Again,  in  Asia  the  paradise 
of  the  Kalmucks  is  in  the  west;  that  of  the  Kookies  in 
the  north ;  that  of  the  Todas  **  where  the  sun  goes  down." 
And  there  are  like  differences  among  the  beliefs  of  the 
Polynesian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  'Hhe  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  go  eastward;"  while  in  Lifu,  "the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  go  westward  at  death,  to  a  place  called 
Loeha."  As  is  shown  by  one  of  the  above  cases, 

the  position  of  the  corpse  has  reference,  obviously  implied 
and  in  some  cases  avowed,  to  the  road  which  the  deceased 
is  expected  to  take.  By  the  Mapuchds  the  body  is  placed 
sitting  "  with  the  face  turned  towards  the  west — the  direc" 
tion  of  the  spirit-land."  The  Damaras  place  the  corpse 
with  the  face  towards  the  north,  "to  remind  them  (the 
natives)  whence  they  originally  came ; "  and  the  corpses  of 
the  neighbouring  Bechuanas  are  made  to  face  to  the  same 
point  of  the  compass. 

Along  with  these  different  conceptions  there  go  different 
ideas  of  the  journey  to  be  taken  after  death ;  with  corre- 
spondingly-diffei'ent  preparations  for  it.    There  is  the  journey 
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to  an  under-world ;  the  journey  over  land ;  the  journey  down 
a  river ;  and  the  journey  across  the  sea. 

Descent  from  troglodytes,  alike  shown  by  remains  and 
surviving  in  traditions,  generates  a  group  of  beliefs  respecting 
man's  origin;  and  (wlien  joined  with  this  expectation  of 
returning  at  death  to  the  ancestral  home)  a  further  group  of 
beliefs  respecting  the  locality  of  the  other  world.  ''  At  least 
one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  represent  that  man  was 
first  created  under  the  ground,  or  in  the  rocky  caverns  of  the 
mountains,"  says  Catlin.  This  is  a  notion  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  among  those  whose  forefathers  dwelt  in 
caves.  Having  no  language  capable  of  expressing  the  dif* 
fereuce  between  begetting  and  creating,  their  traditions 
inevitably  represent  them  as  having  been  made  in  caves^ 
or,  more  vaguely,  as  having  come  out  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing as  the  l^ends  remain  special  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  particular  caves  once  inhabited  are  in  the 
neighbourhood)  or  become  general  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  tribe  migrates  to  other  regions)  the  belief 
may  assume  the  one  or  the  other  form.  In  the  first  case, 
there  will  arise  stories  such  as  that  current  in  the  Basuto- 
country,  where  exists  a  cavern  whence  the  natives  say  they 
all  proceeded;  or  such  as  that  named  by  liviugstone  con- 
cemixig  a  cave  near  the  village  of  Sechele,  which  is  said 
to  be  ''the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  In  the  second  case, 
there  will  arise  such  ideas  as  those  still  existing  among  the 
Todas,  who  think  of  their  ancestors  as  having  risen  from  the 
ground;  and  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  ancient  historic  races, 
who  regarded  ''mother  Earth"  as  the  source  of  all  beingi 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do  actually  find  along  with 
the  belief  in  a  subterranean  origin,  the  belief  in  a  subter- 
ranean world,  whece  the  departed  rejoin  their  ancestors. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  efifects  produced  in  primitive  minds 
by  such  vast  branching  caverns  as  the  Mammoth-cave  of 
Kentucky,  or  the  cave  of  Bellamar  in  Florida,  it  suffices 
to  remember  that  in  limestone-formations  all  over  the  globe, 
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irater  has  formed  long  ramif  jing  passages  (in  this  direction 
bringing  the  explorer  to  an  impassable  chasm,  in  that  to 
an  nnder-ground  river)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an  inde- 
finitely-extended  under-world  is  almost  certain  to  arisa  On 
recalling  the  credulity  shown  by  our  own  rustics  in  every 
locality  where  some  neighbouring  deep  pool  or  tarn  is 
pointed  out  as  bottomless,  it  will  be  manifest  that  caves  of 
no  great  extent,  remaining  unexplored  to  their  terminations, 
readily  come  to  be  regarded  as  endless — as  leading  by 
murky  ways  to  gloomy  infernal  regions.  And  where  any 
such  cave,  originally  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwards  used 
for  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  was  consequently  considered 
as  peopled  by  the  souls  of  ancestors,  there  would  result  the 
belief  that  the  journey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  home, 
ended  in  a  descent  to  Hades.* 

Where  the  journey  thus  ending,  or  otherwise  ending,  is  a 
long  one,  preparations  have  to  be  made.  Hence  the  club 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready  for  self* 
defence ;  hence  the  spear-thrower  fastened  to  the  finger  of  a 
New  Caledonian's  corpse  ;  hence  the  ''  hell-shoon  **  provided 
by  the  Scandinavians;  hence  the  sacrificed  horse  or  camel 
on  which  to  pursue  the  weary  way ;  hence  the  passports  by 
which  the  Mexicans  warded  off  some  of  the  dangers ;  hence 
the  dog's  head  laid  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  grave  of  a 
child  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls;  hence  the 
ferry*money,  and  the  presents  for  appeasing  the  demons 
met 

Of  course,  a  certain  family-likeness  among  allied  difiS- 
euUaeB  of  this  return-journey  after  death,  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  migrations  have  had  similar  difficulties.  The 
heaven  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  is  an  "  inland  country 
called  Bosmanque:"  a  river  having  to  be  crossed  on  the 

*  A  oonSnni^tioii  baa  been  pointed  out  to  me  tfinoe  the  ftl>ore  pasMge  wu 
pot  in  type.  If  with  the  pximitiTe  Hebrew  pmctioe  of  oave-buiial  (shown 
hj  Ahvaham'i  purchMe)  we  join  the  fact  that  Shiol  litendlj  means  "  eaye  i" 
we  maj  infer  that  along  with  derelopment  of  the  ghost  into  a  permanent!/* 
•listing  soul,  there  went  development  of  the  eaye  into  an  under-world* 
10 
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way.  This  is  naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  description 
of  the  journey,  among  inhabitants  of  continents.  An  over- 
land migration  can  rarely  have  occuired  without  some  large 
river  being  met  with.  The  passing  of  such  a  river  will,  in 
the  surviving  tradition,  figure  as  a  chief  obstacle  overcome ; 
and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  considered  a  chief  obstacle  on 
the  journey  back,  made  by  the  dead.  Sometimes  inability 
to  pass  the  river  is  the  assigned  reason  for  a  supposed  return 
of  the  souL  By  a  North  American  tribe,  the  revival  from 
trance  is  thus  explained :  the  other-self,  failing  to  get  across, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  having  once 
escaped,  the  deceased  will  not  encounter  it  again — ^l^uls  to 
the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running  streams. 

Where  a  migrating  tribe,  instead  c^  reaching  the  new 
habitat  by  an  overland  route,  has  reached  it  by  ascending 
a  river,  the  tradition,  and  the  consequent  notion  of  the 
journey  back  to  the  ancestral  home,  take  other  shapes  and 
entail  other  preparations.  Humboldt  tells  us  that  in  South 
America,  tribes  spread  along  the  rivers  and  their  branches : 
the  intervening  forests  being  impenetrabla  In  Borneo,  too, 
where  the  invading  races  are  located  about  the  shores  and 
rivers,  the  rivers  have  clearly  been  the  channels  up  which 
the  interior  had  been  reached.  Hence  certain  fun«»l  rites 
which  occur  in  Borneo.  The  Kanowits  send  much  of  a 
deceased  chiefs  goods  adrift  in  a  ttojl  canoe  on  the  river. 
The  Malanaus  used  **  to  drift  the  deceased's  sword,  eatables, 
cloths,  jars^-*and  often  in  former  days  a  slave  woman  accom- 
panied these  articles,  chained  to  the  boat — out  to  sea,  with  a 
strong  ebb  tide  running."  Describing  this  as  a  custom  of 
the  past,  Brooke  says  that  at  preSent  "these  crafts  are 
placed  near  their  graves :  *'  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
observances  become  modified  and  their  meanings  obscured. 
A  kindred  example  is  furnished  by  the  Chinooks,  who, 
putting  the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-side,  place  the 
canoe  witi)  its  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 
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The  jonmey  to  the  other-world  down  a  river,  brings  us 
with  scarcely  a  break  to  the  remaining  kind  of  journey — 
that  over  the  sea.  We  habitually  find  it  where  there  has 
been  an  over-sea  migration.  The  heaven  of  the  Tongans  is 
a  distant  island.  Though  it  is  not  clear  where  Bulu,  the 
Fijian  abode  of  bliss,  is  situated,  yet  "  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  except  in  a  canoe,  shows  that  it  is  separated  from 
this  world  by  water."  I'he  entrance  to  the  Samoan  Hades 
is  ''at  the  west-end  of  Savaii,"  and  to  reach  this  entrance 
die  spirit  (if  belonging  to  a  person  living  on  another 
island)  journeyed  partly  by  land  and  partly  swimming  the 
intermediate  sea  or  seas.  Moreover  the  Samoans  '*  say  of  a 
ohief  who  has  died, '  he  has  sailed.'  '*  Along  with,  or  instead 
of,  these  distinct  statements,  we  have,  in  other  cases, 
practices  sufficiently  significant  Sometimes  a  part  of  a 
canoe  is  found  near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In 
New  Zealand,  undoubtedly  peopled  by  immigrant  Poly* 
nesians,  Angas  says  a  canoe,  sometimes  with  sails  and 
paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe,  is  placed  beside  or  in  their 
graves ;  while  the  statement  of  Thompson  that  the  bodies  of 
New  Zealand  chiefs  were  put  into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows 
OS  a  modification  which  explains  other  such  modification& 
Already  we  have  seen  that  the  Chonos,  of  western  Pata- 
gonia, who  trace  their  descent  from  western  people  across 
the  ocean,  expect  to  go  back  to  them  after  death ;  and  here 
it  is  to  be  added  that  "  they  bury  their  dead  in  canoes,  near 
the  sea.''  Of  the  Araucanians,  too,  with  like  traditions  and 
like  expectations,  we  read  that  a  chief  is  sometimes  buried  in 
a  boat  Bonwick  alleges  of  the  Australians  that  formerly  in 
Port  Jackson,  the  body  was  put  adiift  in  a  bark  canoe ;  and 
Angas,  again  showing  us  liow  an  observance  having  at  first 
an  unmistakable  meaning  passes  into  a  form  of  which  the 
meaning  is  less  distinct,  says  the  New  South  Wale^  people 
sometimes  bury  the  dead  in  a  bark  canoe. 

like  evidence  is  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Among  the  Chinooks  "all  excepting  slaves,  are  laid   in 
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6anoes  or  wooden  sepulchres;"  the  Ostjaks  *bury  in 
boats;"  and  there  were  kindred  usages  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians. 

§  113.  Yet  a  further  explanation  is  thus  afforded  We 
see  how,  in  the  same  society,  there  arise  beliefs  in  two  or 
more  other-worlds.  When  with  migration  there  is  joined 
conquest,  invaders  and  invaded  will  naturally  have  different 
ancestral  homes  to  which  their  respective  dead  depart 
Habitually,  where  physical  and  mental  unlikenesses  indicate 
unlike  origins  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  governed 
classes,  there  is  a  belief  in  unlike  other-worlds  for  them. 
The  Samoan  chiefs  "were  supposed  to  have  a  separate 
place  allotted  to  them,  called  Pulotu."  We  have  seen 
that  in  Peru,  the  Ynca  race  and  the  aborigines  went 
after  death  to  different  regions.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Tongans,  only  the  chiefs  have  souls,  and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their 
heaven:  the  probability  being  that  the  traditions  of  the 
more  recent  conquering  immigrants,  and  the  belief  in  their 
return  journey  after  death,  are  relatively  distinct  and 
dominant  Using  the  clue  thus  furnished,  we  may  see  how 
the  different  other-worlds  for  different  ranks  in  the  same 
society,  become  other  worlds  for  good  and  bad  lespectiTely. 
On  remembering  that  our  word  viUain,  now  so  expressive  of 
detestable  character,  once  merely  meant  a  serf,  while  nMe 
was  at  first  indicative  only  of  high  social  position;  we 
cannot  question  the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify 
subjection  with  badness  and  supremacy  with  goodness.  On 
also  remembering  that  victors  become  the  military  class, 
while  vanquished  become  slaves  who  do  not  iSght,  and  that 
in  societies  so  constituted  worth  is  measured  by  bravery, 
we  perceive  ia  further  reason  why  the  other- worlds  of 
upper  and  lower  classes,  though  originally  their  respective 
ancestral  homes,  come  to  be  regarded  as  plapes  for  worthy 
and  unworthy.  Katiuallyy  therefore,  wfaete-  indigenous 
descendants  from  cave-dwellers  have  been  4ubjugaj^  by 
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cni  invading  race,  it  will  happen  that  the  reapective  places 
to  which  the  two  expect  to  retum»  will  differentiate  into 
places  for  bad  and  good  There  will  arise  such  a  belief 
as  that  of  the  Nicaragua-people,  who  held  that  the  bad 
(those  who  died  in  their  houses)  went  under  the  earth  to 
Miqtanteoty  while  the  good  (who  died  in  battle)  went  to 
serve  the  gods  where  the  sun  rises,  in  the  country  whence  the 
maize  came.  As  the  Patagonians  show  us,  the  unsubjugated 
descendants  of  cave-dwellers  do  not  regard  the  under-worl4 
as  a  place  of  misery.  Contrariwise,  their  return  after  death 
to  the  **  divine  caverns,"  is  to  bring  a  pleasurable  life  with 
the  god  who  presides  in  the  land  of  strong  drink.  But 
where,  as  in  Mexico,  there  have  been  conquests,  the  under- 
woidd  is  considered,  if  not  as  a  place  of  punishment^  still  as  a 
relativdy^unoomfortable  placa 

Thus,  then,  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  supposed  infernal 
abode  like  the  Greek  Hades,  not  undesirable  as  conceived 
by  proximate  descendants  of  troglodytes,  may  dijfferentaate 
into  9k  diesLTj  place,  and  at  length  into  a  place  of  punish* 
ment,  mainly  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  better  places 
to  which  the  other  souls  go — Isles  of  the  West  for  the 
specially  brave,  or  the  celestial  abode  for  favourites  of  the 
gods.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  into  which  rebels  are  expelled,  yield 
a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartarus  or  a  Gehenna.* 

S  114  Interpretablo  after  the  same  general  manner,  as 
the  remauiing  conception  of  another  world,  above  or  outside 
of  this  world     The  transition  from  a  mountain  abode  to 

*  WldU  this  if  in  tli«  prM«,  I  find  in  the  oldest  of  a11  known  hegends,  the 
BiAjloniBtt  aoeonni  of  the  flood,  eridenoo  thtt  heaven,  as  then  oonoeiTed, 
wae  the  territory  whence  the  oonquering  race  came.  The  residence  of  the 
godf,  to  which  Xif ithrus  is  translated  for  his  pietj,  is  "  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  the  month  of  the  Euphrates ;"  and  Mr.  Q-.  Smith  points  out  that  this 
was  the  nerod  vegfcm  whence  came  the  beings  who  tanght  the  Babylosiani 
the  arts,  and  wen  worshipped  hj  them.  [The  eipression  "  while  this  is  in 
the  pressi"  does  not  refer  to  this  edition.  This  note  was  added  in  the  fii-st 
edition.] 
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an  abode  in  tlie  skj,  conceived  as  the  sky  is  hy  primitiTe 
men,  presents  no  difficulties. 

Burial  on  hills  is  practised  by  many  peoples ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  are  places,  as  Borneo,  where,  along 
with  the  custom  of  depositing  a  chiefs  remains  on  some  peak 
difficult  of  access,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  inhabit  the  mountain-tops.  That  the  custom  causes 
the  belief,  is  in  this  case  probable;  though,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  arises  otherwise. 
Here,  however,  it  concerns  us  only  to  observe  that  "the 
highest  mountain  in  sight"  is  regarded  as  a  world  peopled 
by  the  departed;  and  that  in  the  imdoveloped  speech  of 
savages,  living  on  a  peak  up  in  the  heavens  is  readily  con- 
founded with  living  in  the  heavens.  Ilemembering  that, 
originally,  the  firmament  is  considered  as  a  dome  supported 
by  these  loftiest  peaks,  the  conclusion  that  those  who. live  on 
ihem  have  access  to  it,  is  a  conclusion  certain  to  be  drawn. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besides  the  above  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  belief  that  departed  souls  of  men  live  on  the 
mountain-tops,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  possible, 
and  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  carrying  such  a  conclusion ; 
but,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  heavenly  abode  to  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  beings.  Observe  how  this  other  belief  is 
suggested.  The  choice  of  high  places  for  purposes 

of  defence,  we  may  tmce  back  through  civilized  times  into 
barbarous  times.  What  many  of  our  own  castles  show  us — 
what  we  are  shown  by  modern  and  ancient  fortresses  on  the 
Bhine — ^what  we  are  shown  by  medieeval  towns  and  villages 
capping  the  hills  in  Italy,  and  by  scattered  fastnesses 
perched  on  scarcely  accessible  peaks  throughout  the  East;  we 
are  shown  wherever  primitive  savagery  has  been  outgrown 
in  regions  affording  fit  sites.  A  fortress  on  an  elevation  in 
ancient  Mexico,  is  described  by  Godoi ;  the  Panches  made 
entrenchments  on  high  spots;  and  the  Peruvians  fortified  the 
tops  of  mountains  by  ranges  of  walled  moats.  Both  invaded 
and  invaders   have   thus  utilized  commanding  eminences. 
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The  remains  of  Boman  encampments  on  our  own  hills, 
remind  ns  of  this  last  use.  Clearly  then,  during  the  con* 
flicts  and  subjugations  which  have  been  ever  going  on,  the 
seizing  of  an  elevated  stronghold  by  a  conquering  race,  has 
been  a  not  infrequent  occurrence;  and  the  dominance  of 
this  race  has  often  gone  along  with  the  continued  habitation 
of  this  stronghold.  An  account  given  by  Brooke 

of  his  long  contest  vfith  a  mountain-chief  in  Borneo^  shows 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  when  the  stronghold  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  superior  race.  His  antagonist  had 
fbrtiiied  an  almost  inaccessible  crag  on  the  top  of  Sadok — 
a  mountain  about  6,000  feet  high,  surrounded  by  lower 
mountains.  Described  by  Brooke  as  ''grim  and  grand/' 
it  figures  in  Dyak  legends  and  songs  as  ''  the  Grand  Mount, 
towards  which  no  enemy  dare  venture.**  The  first  attempt  to 
take  this  fastness  failed  utterly;  the  second,  in  which  a 
small  mortar  was  used,  also  failed ;  and  only  by  the  help 
of  a  howitzer,  dragged  up  by  the  joint  strength  of  hundreds 
of  yelling  Dyaks,  did  the  third  attempt  succeed.  This  chief- 
tain, who  had  many  followers  and  was  aided  by  subordinate 
chiefs,  Layang,  Nanang,  and  Loyioh,  holding  secondary  forts 
serving  as  outposts,  was  unconquerable  by  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  was  naturally  held  in  dread  by  them.  "  Grand- 
father Bentap,'*  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  dangerously 
violent;  occasionally  killed  his  own  men;  was  regardless 
of  established  customs ;  and,  among  other  feats,  took  a  second 
wife  from  a  people  averse  to  the  match,  carried  her  off  to  his 
eyrie,  and,  discarding  the  old  one,  made  the  yoimg  one  Banee. 
of  Sadok.  Already  there  were  superstitions  about  him, 
^Snakes  were  supposed  to  possess  some  mysterious  con- 
nection with  Bentap's  forefathers,  or  the  souls  of  the  latter 
resided  in  these  loathsome  creatures."  Now  if, 

instead  of  a  native  ruler  thus  living  up  in  the  clouds  (which 
hindered  the  last  attack),  keeping  the  country  around  in  fear, 
occasionally  coming  down  to  fulfil  a  threat  of  vengeance, 
and  giving  origin  to  stories  already  growing  into  supersti- 
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tions,  we  suppose  a  ruler  belonging  to  an  invading  raoe^ 
which,  J}ringing  knowledge,  skill,  arts  and  implements, 
unknown  fo  the  natives,  were  regarded  as  beings  of  superior 
kind,  just  as  civilized  men  now  are  by  savages ;  we  shall  see 
that  there  would  inevitably  arise  legends  concerning  thia 
superior  race  seated  in  the  sky.  Considering  that  among 
these  very  Dyaks,  divine  beings  are  conceived  as  differing 
so  little  from  men,  that  the  supreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa, 
is  supposed  to  dwell  "  in  a  house  like  that  of  a  Malay, .  .  • 
himself  being  clothed  like  a  Dyak;"  we  shall  see  that 
the  ascription  of  a  divine  character  to  a  conqueror  thus 
placed,  would  be  certain.  And  if  the  country  was  one  in 
which  droughts  had  fostered  the  fiedth  in  rain-n^akers  and 
*'  heaven-herds  " — ^if,  as  among  the  Zulus,  there  was  a  belief 
in  weather-doctors  able  to  ^  contend  with  the  ligbteing 
and  hail,"  and  to  "  send  the  lightning  to  another  doctojfr  to 
try  him;"  this  ruler,  living  on  a  peak  round  which  the 
elouds  formed  and  whence  the  storms  came,  would,  without 
hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  causer  of  these  changes — as  a 
thnnderer  holding  the  lightnings  in  his  hand*  Joined  with 
which  ascribed  powers,  there  would  nevertheless  be  stories  of 
his  descents  from  this  place  up  in  tibe  heavens,  appearances 
among  men,  and  amours  with  their  daughters.  Grant  a  little 
time  for  such  legends  to  be  exaggerated  and  idealized — 
let  the  facts  be  magnified  as  was  the  feat  of  Samson  with 
the  ass's  j&wbone,  or  the  prowess  of  Achilles  making  *'  the 
earth  flow  with  blood,"  or  the  achievement  of  Bamses  II 
in  slaying  100,000  foes  single-handed ;  and  there  would  be 
reached  the  idea  that  heaven  was  the  abode  of  superhu^ian 

*  A  btlitf  of  the  ancient  HexicanB  iOiutmtes  thii  notion  tliai  beings 
living  where  the  clouds  gather,  are  the  causera  of  them.  "  Tlaloc,  otherwise 
TlaloeateuotU  (Master  of  Paradise)  was  the  god  of  water,  lliey  caUed  hini 
feitilizer  of  the  earth,  •  .  «  he  resided  upon  the  highest  monntttins,  whan 
the  oloods  Are  generaUj  formed.  .  .  .  The  ancients  also  beliered  th»t  m 
all  the  high  moontaixis  there  resided  other  gods,  subaltern  to  Tlaloc.    They 

.  •  were  rerered  not  bnlj  as  gods  of  water,  but  also  as  the  gods  of  monn- 
taina."— eZae^ero,  I.  S61-& 
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iKUDgs.  oommaoding  the  powers  of  nature  and  pnnisldlig 

men.*  

I  am  aTvara  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called  Euheme- 
xistic;  and' that  having  so  called  it,  tho  mythologists  whose 
views  are  now  in  fashion  will  consider  it  disposed  of.  Onlj 
incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  must  leave  it  for 
the  present  unsupported.  Bj-and-bj,  after  showing  that 
it  is  congruous  wiUi  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  respectr 
ing  primitive  modes  of  thought,  I  hope  farther  to  show  that 
the  multitudinous  facts  which  existing  uncivilized  and  semi* 
civilized  races  furnish,  yield  no  support  to  the  current 
theotriea  of  mythologists,  and  that  these  theories  are  equally 
tft  variance  with  the  laws  of  mental  evolution. 

§  115;  Hie  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is 
tS&at  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  through  stages  of 
deivelopment  The  habitat  of  tiie  dead,  originally  conceived 
as  Coinddittg  with  that  of  the  living,  gradually  diverges — 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to  distant  hills  and  mountains.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  further  divergences, 
which  vary  according  to  the  traditions.  Stationary  de- 
scendants of  troglodytes  think  they  return  to  a  subterranean 
other-world,  whence  they  emerged;  while  immigrant  races 
have  for  their  other-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fathers,  to 
which  they  journey  after  death:  over  land,  down  a  river, 
or  across  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  consisting 
of  conquerors  and  conquered,  having  separate  traditions  of 
origin,  have  separate  other-worlds;  which  differentiate  into 
superior  and  inferior  places,  in  correspondence  with  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  races.    Conquests  of  these 

*  Sneh  a  oonception,  once  erolred,  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  original 
locality.  Storms  bursting  in  the  skj  far  from  this  mountain  stronghold, 
irould  be  taken  as  eyidenoe  that  the  thunderer  had  access  to  other  parts  of 
the  hearens ;  and  hence  when  the  race  migrated,  this  hearen-god,  proyed  bj 
the  ooeorrenoe  of  storms  to  hare  accompanied  them,  would  be  eyentuallj 
localised  on  other  mountains  whence  the  storm  commonly  came. 
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mixed  peoples  hj  more  powerful  immigrants,  bring  further 
complications — ^additional  other-worlds^  more  or  less  unlike 
in  their  characters.  Finally,  where  the  places  for  the  de- 
parted, or  for  superior  classes  of  beings,  are  mountain-tops, 
there  is  a  transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens ;  which,  at 
first  near  and  definite,  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite. 
So  that  the  supposed  residence  for  the  dead,  originally  coin* 
ciding  with  the  residence  of  the  living,  is  little  by  little  re- 
moved in  thought :  distance  and  direction  grow  increasingly 
vague,  and  finally  the  localization  disappears  in  spaca 

All  these  conceptions,  then,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
primitive  idea  of  death,  simultaneously  imdeigo  like  pro« 
gressive  modifications.  Besurrection,  once  looked  for  as 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  originally 
conceived  as  quite  substantial,  fades  into  ethereality;  the 
other-life,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactly,  becomes  more 
and  more  unlike  it;  and  its  place,  from  a  completely-known 
adjacent  spot,  passes  to  a  somewhere  unknown  and  un* 
imagined. 


^JL^ 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SUPERNATURAL  AGENTS. 

$  116.  Specialized  as  they  are  in  correspondence  with  our 
thoughts,  our  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  thoughts  of 
the  savage;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  them.  The 
supernatural  pre-supposes  the  natural;  and  until  there  has 
been  reached  that  idea  of  orderly  causation  which  we  call 
natural,  there  can  exist  no  such  idea  as  we  imply  by  super- 
natural I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word,  however,  in  default 
of  a  better;  but  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  against  ascrib- 
ing to  the  primitive  man  a  conception  like  that  which  the 
word  gives  to  us. 

This  premised,  let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  picture  the  imaginary 
environment  the  primitive  man  makes  for  himself,  by  the 
interpretations  described  in  l^e  last  four  chapters.  Incon- 
sistent in  detail  as  are  the  notions  he  forms  concerning 
surrounding  actions,  they  are,  in  their  ensemUe^  consistent 
with  the  notions  that  have  been  set  forth  as  necessarily 
generated  in  him. 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  froni  time  to  time  adds 
another  ghost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who  died  before. 
We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghosts  are  thought  of  as 
close  at  hand — haunting  the  old  home,  lingering  near  the 
place  of  burial^  wandering   about  in  the  adjacent  bush. 
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Continually  accnmnlating,  they  form  a  suironnding  popola* 
tion ;  usuidly  invisible,  but  some  of  them  occasionally  seeiL 
Here  are  a  few  illustrationa 

By  Australians  the  supernatural  beings  thus  derived  are 
supposed  to  be  everjrwhere :  the  face  of  the  country  swarms 
with  them — ^thickets,  watering-places,  rocks.  The  Yeddahs, 
who  trust  in  ''the  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
children,**  "believe  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits, 
that  every  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill, 
in  short,  every  feature  of  nature,  has  its  genitcs  lociT  The 
Tasmanians  imagine  "  a  host  of  malevolent  spirits  and  mis- 
chievous goblins''  in  caverns,  forests,  dofts,  mountain-tops. 
Where  burial  within  the  house  prevails,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  conceived  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living;  and 
where,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Amafzons,  "some  of  the 
large  houses  have  more  than  a  hundred  graves  in  them," 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants. 
''To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits 
than  it  is  with  men.  •  .  .  The  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead  crowd  around  him.''  Similarly  the  Tahitians  "imagined 
they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them 
night  and  day,  watching  every  action.^  Here  regarded  as 
friendly,  and  here  as  workers  of  mischief,  the  ancestral  spirits 
are,  in  some  cases,  driven  away,  as  by  the  NicobJEff  people-^ 

**  Once  hi  the  year,  and  sometimes  when  great  nckneas  prevails,  they 
the  Nioobarians]  btdld  a  laxige  canoe,  and  the  Minloven,  or  priest^  has 
the  boat  carried  dose  to  each  house,  asid  then,  by  his  noise,  he  oompels 
ail  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling,  and  to  get  into  the  canoe ; 
men,  women,  and  children  assist  him  in  his  conjuration.  The  doors  of 
the  house  are  shut ;  the  ladder  is  taken  out  [the  houses  are  built  on 
poets  8  or  9  feet  high] ;  the  boat  is  then  dragged  along  to  the  seashorB, 
where  it  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  waves,  with  a  full  cargo  of  devils." 

There  is  a  like  custom  in  the  Maldive  islands ;  and  dome 
of  the  Indians  of  California  annually  expel  the  ghosts  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  year. 

These  multitudinous  disembodied  spirits  are  agento  ever 
available,  as  conceived  antecedents  to  all  occurrences,  needing 
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ezpIanatioiL  It  is  not  requisite  that  iheir  identification  as 
ghosts  should  continue  in  a  distinct  form:  many  of  them 
are  sure  to  lose  this  character.  The  swarms  of  demons  bj 
whom  the  Jews  thought  themselves  environed,  while  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  simts  of  the  wicked  dead,  readily 
came  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  the  offspring  of  the  fallen 
angels  and  the  daughters  of  men.  When  the  g^iealogies 
of  an  accumulating  host  have  been  lost,  there  remains 
nothing  to  resist  any  suggested  theory  respecting  their 
origin.  But  though  the  Arab  who  thinks  the  desert  is  so 
thickly  peopled  with  spirits  that  on  throwing  anything  away 
he  asks  the  forgiveness  of  those  which  may  be  struck,  prob* 
ably  does  not  now  regard  them  as  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead;  it  is  clear  that^  given  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead,  supposed  by  the  primitive  man  to  be  everywhere 
around,  and  we  have  the  potentiality  of  countless  super* 
natural  agencies  capable  of  indefinite  variation. 

§118.  Hence  tiie  naturalness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit* 
ableness,  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  gives 
of  snrroimding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
^ost-theory,  there  arises  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  all 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  hourly  exhibib 
Glouds  that  gather  and  presently  vanish,  shooting  stars  that 
appear  and  disappear^  sudden  darkenings  of  the  water's 
surface  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphoses,  transmutations 
of  substance,  storms,  earthquakes,  eruptions — all  of  them 
are  now  understood.  These  beings  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  will, 
and  to  whose  other  powers  no  limits  are  known,  are  omni- 
present Explaining,  as  their  agency  seems  to  do,  all  unex- 
pected changes,  their  own  existence  becomes  further  verified. 
Ko  other  causes  for  such  changes  are  known,  or  can  be  con- 
ceive ;  therefore  these  souls  of  the  dead  must  be  the  causes ; 
therefore  the  survival  of  souls  is  manifest :  a  circular  reason* 
ing  which  suffices  many  besides  savages. 
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The  interpretations  of  nature  which  precede  sdentifio  in*- 

terpretations,  are  thus  the  best  that  can  then  be  framecL    If 

by  the  Karens  ''unaccountable  sounds  and  sights  in  the 

jungles''  are,  as  Mason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 

wicked,  the  Karens  do  but  assume  an  origin  which,  in  the 

absence  of  generalized  knowledge,  is  the  only  imaginable 

origin^    If,  according  to  Bastian,  the  Kicobar  people  attri* 

bute  to  evil  spirits  the  unlucky  events  they  cannot  explain 

by  ordinary  causes,  they  are  simply  falling  back  on  such 

remaining  causes  as  they  can  conceiva    Livingstone  names 

certain  rocks  which,  having  been  intensely  heated  by  the  sun, 

and  then  suddenly  cooled  externally  in  the  evening,  break 

with  loud  reports ;  and  these  reports  the  natives  set  down 

to  evil  spirits.    To  what  else  should  they  set  them  down  ? 

Uncivilized  men  are  far  removed  from  the  conception  that 

a  stone  may  break  from  unequal  contraction;  and  in  the 

absence  of  this  conception,  what  assignable  cause  of  breaking 

is  there,  but  one  of  these  mischievous  demons  everywhere  at 

hand  ?    In  his  account  of  the  Dandkil,  Harris  tells  us  that 

**  no  whirlwind  ever  sweeps  across  the  path  without  being 

pursued  by  a  dozen  savages  with  drawn  creeses,  who  stab 

into  the  centre  of  the  dusty  column  in  order  to  drive  away 

the  evil  spirit  that  is  believed  to  be  riding  on  the  blast" 

Ludicrous  as  this  notion  appears,  we  have  but  to  remember 

that  the  physical  interpretation  of  a  sand*whirlwind  cannot 

be  framed  by  the  savage,  to  see  that  the  only  conceivable 

interpretation  is  that  which  he  gives.    Occasionally,  too,  his 

experiences  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  multitudinous, 

and    everywhere    present.      Describing    a   tropical   scene, 

Humboldt  says — '*  the  surface  of  these  sands,  heated  by 

the  rays  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  undulating,  like  the  surface 

of  a  liquid  •  .  •  the  sun  animates  the  landscape,  and  gives 

mobility  to  the  sandy  plain,  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 

to  the  rocks  that  project  into  the  sea  like  promontories/' 

What  shakes  the  tree-trunks  and  makes  the  rocks  oscillate  7 

There  is   no  alternative  but   to  assume  invisible    beings 
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scattered  about  everywhera    By  savages  these  appearances 
cannot  be  understood  as  illusions  caused  by  re&action. 

As  one  of  the  above  examples  shows,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  in  comparatively  early  stages  the  assigned  agents 
for  unusnal  phenomena ;  and  there  are  other  such  examples. 
Thomson  says  the  Araucanians  think  tempests  are  caused  by 
the  fights  which  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen  have  with 
their  enemies.    Such  interpretations  differ  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  more  advanced  races,  only  by  presenting  the 
individualities  of  dead  friends  and  foes  in  their  original 
forms:  the  eventual  fading  of  these  individualities  leaves 
notions  of  personal  agencies   less  definite   in   kind.     An 
eddy  in  the  river,  where  floating  sticks  are  whirled  round 
and  engulfed,  is  not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the 
tribe  was  drowned  and  never  seen   again*     What  more 
manifest,  then,  than  that  the  double  of  this  drowned  man, 
malicious  as  the  unburied  ever  are,  dwells  thereabouts,  and 
pulls  these  things  under  the  surface — ^nay,  in  revenge,  seizes 
and  drags  down  persons  who  venture  near?    When  those 
who  knew  the   drowned  man  are  all  dead — when,  after 
generations,  the  details  of  the  story,  thrust  aside  by  more 
recent  stories,  have  been  lost — and  especially  when  there 
comes  some  conquering  tribe,  in  whose  past  history  the  local 
stories  have  no  roots;  there  survives  only  the  belief  in  a 
waternlemon  haunting    the  place.^     And   so   throughout. 
There  is  nothing  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  likenesses 
between  the  ghosts  and  the  individuals  they  were  derived 
from ;  and  along  with  innumerable  divergences,  there  comes 

*  At  the  timo  tliis  iras  written,  I  had  met  with  no  fact  supporting  this 
inference ;  Imt  the  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  The  Naiite  Mac$s  of  tk§  Faeifie 
Siat69,  has  sisoe  famished  me  with  one  {— 

"Learing  this  locality  and  subject,  I  may  remark  that  the  natires  have 
named  the  Pdhono  Fall,  in  the  same  Tallej,  after  an  eril  spirit ;  many  per- 
sons haTing  been  swept  orer  and  dashed  to  pieces  there,  l^o  natire  of  the 
ricinity  will  so  nAUoh  as  point  at  this  fall  when  going  through  the  TaUey, 
nor  could  anything  tempt  one  of  them  to  sleep  near  it ;  for  the  ghosts  of  the 
drowned  are  tossing  in  its  spray,  and  their  wail  is  heard  forever  above  the 
hies  of  its  rushing  waters." — See  toI.  iii,  p.  HO, 
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not  only  a  fading  of  iiidivi4ua]l  traits,  but  also  at  lengtb 
a  fading  of  human  traits^  Varieties  pass  into  species^  and 
genera,  and  orders,  of  supematoial  beings. 

§  119.  Of  coarse,  if  the  ghosts  of  the  dead«  passing 
gradually  into  less  distinct  but  still  personal  forms,  are  thus 
the  agents  supposed  to  work  all  the  notable  effects  in  the 
surrounding  world;  they  are  also  the  agents  supposed  to 
work  notable  effects  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ever  at  hand 
and  moved  by  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  not  interfere  .with  human  actions.  The  soul  of  a  dead 
foe  is  on  the  watch  to  cause  an  accident ;  the  soul  of  a  lata 
relative  is  ready  to  help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  humour,  or, 
if  offended,  to  make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes  and 
failures.  Among  all  peoples  such  explanations  have  prevailed : 
differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  aiding  or  hindering 
spirits  have  lost  the  human  character*  Low  down  we  have 
the  Yeddah,  who  looks  to  the  shade  of  his  dead  parent  or  child 
to  give  him  success  in  the  chase,  aud  ascribes  a  bad  shot  to 
the  lack  of  an  invocation ;  we  have  the  Australian  who,  "  il 
a  man  tumbles  out  of  a  tree  and  breaks  his  neck,"  thinks 
that  '*  his  life  has  been  charmed  away  by  the  Boyala-men  of 
another  tribe;"  we  have  the  Ashantees,  who  ''believe  that 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives  exercise  a  guardian 
care  over  them,"  and  that "  the  ghosts  of  departed  enemies 
are  .  •  .  bad  spirits,**  who  work  mischief.  Higher  up  we 
have,  among  the  Homeric  heroes,  feats  of  arms  set  down 
to  the  assistance  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  join  in  the 
battle.  With  Hector  "one  at  least  of  the  gods  is  ever 
present,  who  wards  off  death  ;**  and  "Menelaus  conquered 
by  Minerva's  aid."  Diomed  is  unscathed  because  an  im- 
mortal "  has  turned  into  another  course  the  swift  shaft  just, 
about  to  hit  him;"  Paris,  dragged  by  the  helmet^  would 
have  been  lost  had  not  Venus,  "who  quickly  perceived 
it,  broke  for  him  the  thong;''  and  Idseus   escaped   only. 
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becatiae  ^Yulcan' snatched  him  away."  Be  it  the  Arau- 
canian  who  ascribes  stiecess  to  the  aid  of  his  particular 
fairj;  be  it  the  African  chief  Livingstone  names,  who 
thought  he  had  ensured  the  death  of  an  elephant  thej  were 
attacking  hy  emptying  his  snuff-box  as  an  offering  to  the 
Barimo;  be  it  the  Greek  whose  spear  is  well  fixed  in  a 
Trojan's  side  by  the  guiding  hand  of  his  favouring  deity; 
be  it  the  Jew's  ministering  angel  or  the  Catholic's  patron 
saint ;  theie  is  identity  in  essentials,  and  only  more  or  less 
of  difference  in  form.  The  question  is  solely  how  far  this 
evolution  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  supernatural  agents 
has  gone. 

§  120.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  machinery  of  causation  which  the  primitive  man  is 
inevitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  fills  his  mind  to  the 
exclasion  of  any  other  machinery.  This  hypothesis  of  ghost- 
agency  gains  a  settled  occupation  of  the  field,  long  before 
there  is  either  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
together  and  oiganizing  the  experiences  which  yield  the 
hypothesis  of  physical-force-agency.  Even  among  ourselves, 
with  our  vast  accumulation  of  definite  knowledge,  and  our 
facilities  for  diffusing  it,  the  displacement  of  an  old  doctrine 
by  a  new  one  is  difficult.  Judge  then  its  difficulty  where 
the  few  facts  known  remain  ungeneralized,  unclassified,  un- 
measured; where  the  very  notions  of  order,  cause,  law,  are 
absent;  where  criticism  and  scepticism  are  but  incipient; 
and  where  there  is  not  even  the  curiosity  needful  to  prompt 
inquiry.  If,  parodying  a  common  adage,  we  may  fitly  say  that 
prepossession  is  nine  points  of  belief — ^if  this  is  so  even  in 
the  relatively-plastic  minds  of  the  civilized;  how  many 
points  of  belief  must  it  be  in  the  relatively-rigid  minds  of 
the  unciviLized  ? 

Hence  the  surprise  commonly  expressed  at  these  primitive 
interpretations  is  an  imwarranted  surprise. .  If,  as  Mr.  St 
John  tells  us,  the  Dyaks  never  take  the  natiuul  explana- 
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tion  of  any  phenomena,  sncli  as  an  accident,  but  alvrajrs 
•fly  to  their  superstitions;''  they  fly  to  the  only  kind  of 
explanation  which  yet  exists  for  them.  The  absurdity  is 
in  supposing  that  the  uncivilized  man  possesses  at  the  outset 
the  idea  of  "natural  explanation."  Only  as  societies  grow, 
arts  multiply,  experiences  accumulate,  and  constant  relations 
of  phenomena  become  recognized,  registered,  and  familiar, 
does  the  notion  of  natural  explanation  become  possible. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  the  primitive  man  is  led  to 
think  of  the  activities  in  his  environment  as  controlled  by 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  by  spirits  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated from  them,  let  us  observe  how  he  is  similarly  led  to 
think  of  such  spirits  as  controlling  the  activities  within  his 
body  and  within  the  bodies  of  other  men. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

fiUPEENATUIUL  AGENTS  AS  CAUSING  EPILEPSY  AND  CJONVUIi- 
SIVS  ACTIONS,  DELIBIUM  AND  INSANITY,  DISEASE  AND 
DEATH. 

§  121.  The  phenomena  exhibited  during  evolution  cannot 
be  placed  in  serial  order.  Always  there  go  on  divergences 
and  re-divergences.  Setting  out  with  the  primitive  ideas  of 
insensibility,  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost,  we  have  traced  along 
certain  lines  the  developing  ideas  of  another  life  and  another 
world ;  and  along  other  lines  we  have  traced  the  developing 
ideas  of  supernatural  agents  as  ejusting  on  all  sides.  Setting 
out  afresh  from  the  insensible  body  as  the  starting  point,  we 
have  now  to  observe  how  a  further  class  of  ideas  has  been 
simultaneously  developing  by  the  aid  of  those  we  have 
considered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  almost 
complete  quiescence;  and  at  death  the  quiescence  becomes 
absolute.  Usually,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-self,  the  body  does  nothing.  But  sometimes  the 
body,  lying  on  the  ground  with  eyes  closed,  struggles 
violently ;  and,  after  the  ordinary  state  is  resumed,  the  in- 
dividual denies  having  struggled — says  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  those  actions  of  his  body  which  the  spectators 
saw.  Obviously  his  other-self  has  been  away.  But  how 
came  his  body  to  behave  so  strangely  during  the  interval  ? . 
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The  answer  given  to  this  question  is  the  most  rational 
which  the  primitive  man  can  giva 

§  122.  If|  during  insensibilities  of  all  kinds,  the  soul 
wanders,  and,  on  returning,  causes  the  body  to  resume  its 
activity — ^if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  out  of  the  body 
but  can  go  into  it  again ;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
by  some  other  soul  7    The  savage  thinks  it  may. 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  epilepsy.  The  Congo  people 
ascribe  epilepsy  to  demoniac  possession.  Among  the  East 
Africans,  ** falling  sickness"  is  peculiarly  common;  and 
Burton  tliinks  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  notion  of 
possession.  Of  Asiatic  races  may  be  instanced  the  Elalmucks: 
by  these  nomads  epileptics  are  regarded  as  persons  into 
whom  bad  spirits  have  entered.  That  the  Jews  similarly 
explained  the  facts  is  clear;  and  the  Arabic  language  has 
the  some  word  for  epilepsy  and  possession  by  devils.  It  is 
needless  to  show  that  this  explanation  persisted  among  the 
civilized  up  to  comparatively-recent  times. 

The  original  inference  is,  then,  that  while  the  patient's 
other-self  has  gone  away,  some  disembodied  spirit,  usurping 
its  place,  uses  his  body  in  this  violent  way.  Where  we  have 
a  specific  account  of  the  conception  in  its  earliest  stage,  we 
learn  that  the  assumed  supernatural  agent  is  a  ghost  From 
the  Amazulu  cross-examined  by  Bishop  Callaway,  there  is 
brought  out  the  statement  that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming 
possessed  by  the  Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  ^be  has  slight 
convulsions."  Moreover,  a  witness  who  "  went  to  a  person 
with  a  familiar  spirit  to  inquire  respecting  a  boy  .  •  •  who 
had  convulsions,"  got  the  answer— '^  he  is  afifected  by  the 
ancestral  spirits." 

§  123.  A  further  question  comes  before  the  primitive 
mind,  and  a  further  rational  corollary  is  drawn»  which  de-r 
velops  into  a  series  of  curious  l)ut  consistent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  person,  while  still  conscious,  cannot  control 
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the  actions  of  his  body.  He  finds  himself  doing  something 
without  willing  it,  or  even  in  spite  of  his  will.  Is  it,  then, 
that  another  soul  has  entered  him;  even  though  his  own 
soul  has  not  wandered  away  ?  An  affirmative  answer  is 
inevitable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hysteria,  with  its  uncontrollable 
and  meaningless  laughs,  sobs,  and  cries.  Among  the  Ama« 
Zulu,  hysterical  symptoms  are  counted  as  traits  of  one  who 
is  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or  diviner— one  who  is  becoming 
possessed.  The  remark  made  by  Farkyns  respecting  the 
Abyssinians,  that  ''the  greater  part  of  the  'possessed'  are 
women,"  indicates  a  kindred  interpretation :  women  being  so 
much  more  liable  to  hysteria  than  men.  And  when  we  read  in 
Mariner,  that  among  the  Tongans  inspiration  is  not  confined 
to  the  priests,  but  is  sometimes  experienced  by  others, 
especially  females,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  fits  of 
hysterics  are  the  signs  of  inspiration  referred  to.  Indeed,  is 
not  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  conclusive  proof  7 
What  can  be  said  of  the  gMms  kystericfus-^a,  ball  that  is 
suddenly  felt  within  the  body — unless  it  is  this  alleged 
possessing  spirit  ? 

Carried  thus  far,  the  explanation  has  to  be  carried  further. 
If  these  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  performed  in 
defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usurping  demon,  so, 
too,  must  be  the  less  Violent  actions  of  this  kind.  Hence 
the  primitive  theory  of  sneezing  and  yawning.  The  Amazulu 
regard  these  involuntary  actions  as  marks  of  possession. 
When  a  man  is  becoming  an  Inyanga, 

"his  head  begins  to  give  signs  of  what  is  about  to  happen.  He 
shows  that  he  is  about  to  be  a  diviner  by  yawning  again  and  again^ 
and  by  sneezing  again  and  again.  And  nien  say,  'No!  Truly  it 
seems  as  though  this  man  was  about  to  be  possessed,  by  a  spirit'" 

In  other  cases  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  possesion, 
but  of  temporary  possession,. being  inferred  from  the  sneeze. 
The  Ehonds  dash  water  on  the  priest  when  they  wish  to 
consult  him.    He  sneezes,  and  becomes  inspired.    Of  couxs6^ 
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there  is  nothing  to  detennlne  whether  this  possession  is  by 
a  friendly  or  by  an  unfriendly  spirit :  it  may  be,  as  among 
the  Zulus,  an  ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it 
may  be  a  malicious  demon.  But  be  the  sneeze,  as  with  the 
Moslem,  a  reason  for  asking  Allah  to  protect  him  against 
Satan  as  the  presumed  cause ;  or  be  it,  as  with  the  Christian, 
the  occasion  of  a  now-unmeaning  "God  bless  you"  from 
bystanders;  or  be  it  the  ground  for  putting  faith  in  an  utter- 
ance as  inspired ;  the  root  idea  is  the  same :  some  intruding 
spirit  has  made  the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend. 

Two  kindred  interpretations  may  be  added.  Among  the 
Yakuts  there  is  a  disorder  accompanied  by  a  violent  hiccough, 
and  "  they  persist  in  believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the  body  of 
the  person  afflicted."  A  neighbouring  people,  the  Kirghiz, 
furnish  a  still  stranger  instance.  Mrs.  Atkinson  says  that  a 
woman  in  child-bed  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil ; 
and  it  is  even  the  custom  to  beat  her  for  the  puipose  of 
driving  him  away. 

In  this  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involuntary 
muscular  contractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
possession,  if  those  of  epilepsy  are  so;  and  we  see  that  the 
ascription  of  epilepsy  to  possession  is  an  implication  of  the 
original  ghost-theory. 

§  124.  Certain  allied  phenomena,  explicable  in  like  manner 
and  otherwise  inexplicable,  further  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
possession.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  delirium  and 
madness. 

What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate,  and 
refusing  to  eat,  does  not  know  those  around;  now  mutters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one 
the  bystanders  cannot  see;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an 
invisible  foe ;  now  laughs  without  a  cause  ?  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  he  has  become  calm  he  either  knows 
nothing  about  these  strange  doings  of  bis,  or  narrates  things 
which  no  one  witnessed  7     Manifestly  one  of  these  spirits  or 
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ghosts,  swarming  around,  had  entered  his  body  at  night  while 
he  was  away,  and  had  thus  abused  it  That  savages  do  thus 
interpret  the  facts  we  have  not  much  evidence:  probably 
because  travellers  rarely  witness  among  them  this  kind  of 
mental  disturbance.  Still,  Petherick  says  the  Arabs  suppose 
that  "in  high  fever,  when  a  person  is  delirious,  he  is 
jwssessed  by  the  devil." 

But  when  from  temporary  insanity  we  pass  to  permanent 
insanity,  we  everywhere  find  proof  that  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation given.  The  Samoans  attribute  madness  to  the 
presence  of  an  evil  spirit;  as  also  do  the  Tongans.  The 
Sumatrans,  too,  consider  that  lunatics  are  possessed.  Among 
more  advanced  races  the  interpretation  has  been,  and  still 
remains,  the  sama  When  the  writer  of  BarnUes  in  Syria 
tells  us  that,  "in  the  East,  madness  is  tantamount  to  in- 
spiration," we  are  reminded  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  this  conception  and  the  conceptions  recorded  of 
old,  it  concerns  only  the  nature  of  the  possessing  spirit 
These  earlier  records,  too,  yield  evidence  that  the  original 
form  of  the  belief  was  the  form  above  inferred.  "According 
to  Josephus,  demons  are  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead :  they 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living."  As  the  possessed  were 
said  to  frequent  burial-places,  and  as  demons  were  supposed 
to  make  tombs  their  favourite  haunts,  we  may  conclude  that 
by  Jews  in  genei'al  the  possessing  spirit  was  at  first  conceived 
as  a  ghost 

The  continuance  of  this  view  of  insanity  through  medifBval 
days,  down  to  the  days  when  the  72nd  canon  of  our  Church 
tacitly  embodied  it  by  forbidding  the  casting  out  of  devils 
without  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand.  Only  after 
science  had  made  familiar  the  idea  that  mental  states  result 
from  nervous  actions,  which  can  be  disordered  by  physical 
causes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  the  madman's 
amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  any  other  way  than  as  tho 
expressions  of  some  nature  unlike  his  own. 
We  must  not  overlook  a  verification  which  the  behaviour 
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of  the  insane  yields  to  the  belief  in  surrounding  ghosts  or 
spirits.  The  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  man  knows  nothing 
about  subjective  illusions.  What  then  must  he  think  when 
he  hears  a  maniac  talking  furiously  to  an  invisible  person, 
or  throwing  a  missile  at  some  being,  unseen  by  others,  whom 
he  wants  to  drive  away  7  His  frantic  gestures,  his  glaring 
eyes,  his  shrieking  voice,  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  the 
strength  of  his  belief.  Obviously,  then,  there  are  mischievous 
demons  around:  manifest  to  him,  but  not  to  bystandera 
Any  who  doubted  the  existence  of  supernatural  agents  can 
no  longer  doubt 

One  fuither  noteworthy  idea  is  thus  yielded.  In  his 
paroxysms,  an  insane  person  is  extremely  strong — strong 
enough  to  cope  single-handed  with  several  men.  What  is 
the  inference?  The  possessing  demon  has  superhuman 
energy.  The  belief  thus  su^ested  has  developments  here- 
after to  be  observed. 

§  125.  Once  established,  this  mode  of  explaining  unusual 
actions,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself.  Insensibly  it 
spreads  from  abnormalities  of  the  kinds  above  instanced, 
to  those  of  other  kinds.  Diseases  are  soon  included  under 
the  theory.  As  in  fever  bodily  derangement  co«exists  with 
mental  derangement,  the  inference  is  that  the  same  agent 
causes  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  states  are  produced  by 
indwelling  demons,  then  others  are  thus  produced.  A 
malicious  spirit  is  either  in  the  body,  or  is  hovering  around, 
inflicting  evil  on  it. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  us  by 
the  Amazulu*  Even  a  stitch  in  the  side  they  thus  explain : 
"  if  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time,"  they  say,  "  he  is  affected 
by  the  Itongo.  He  is  affected  by  his  people  who  are  dead." 
The  Samoans  supposed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "had 
power  to  return,  and  cause  disease  and  death  in  other 
members  of  the  family."  As  we  saw  in  §  92,  the  New 
Caledonians  ^  think  white  men  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
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and  bring  sickness."    The  Dyaks  who,  like  the  Australians, 

attribute  every  disease  to  spirits,  like  them,  too,  personify 

diseases.    They  will  not  call  the  small*pox  by  its  name ;  but 

ask — ^"Haa  he  yet  left  you  ?"      Sometimes  they  call  it  *'the 

chief."    In  these  cases  ghosts  are  the  assumed  agents;  and 

in  some  of  them,  occupation  of  the  sufferer's  body  is  alleged 

or  implied.    In  other  cases,  the  supernatural   agent,  not 

specified  in  its  origin,  appears  to  be  regarded  as  extemaL 

By  the  Araw&ks,  pain  is  called  "the  evil  spirit's  arrow;" 

and  the  Land-Dyaks  believe  that  sickness  is  occasionally 

•*  caused  by  spirits  inflicting  on  people  invisible  wounds  with 

invisible  spears."    But  everywhere  the  supposed  cause  is 

personal.    In  Asia,  the  Karens  "attribute  diseases  to  the 

influence  of  unseen  spirits."    By  the  Lepchas,  all  ailments 

"  are  deemed  the  operations  of  devils ;"  as  also  by  the  Bodo 

and  Dhimdls.    In  Africa,  the  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  illness 

to  witchcraft  or  the  operations  of  the  gods;  the  Koossas 

consider  it  caused  by  enemies  and  evil  spirits;  and  the 

offended  ancestor  of  a  Zulu  is  represented  as  saying— "I 

will  reveal  myself  by  disease."    In  America,  the  Comanches 

think  a  malady  is  due  to  the  "  blasting  breath"  of  a  foe;  and 

the  Mundruciis  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

If  instead  of  "  ghost "  we  read  "  supernatural  agent,"  the 

savage  theory  becomes  the  semi-civilized  theory.    The  earliest 

recorded  hero  of  the  Babylonians,  Izdubar,  is  smitten  with  a 

grievous  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  Ishtar.    In  the 

first  book  of  the  Iliad^  the  Greeks  who  die  of  pestilence  are 

represented  as  hit  by  Apollo's  arrows — an  idea  parallel  to 

one  of  the  savage  ideas  above  named.    It  was  believed  by 

the  Jews  that  dumbness  and  blindness  ceased  when  the 

devils  causing  them  were  ejected.    And  in  after-times,  the 

Fathers  held  that  demons  inflicted  diseases.  How 

persistent  this  kind  of  interpretation  has  been,  we  are  shown 

by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  illness  by  witches,  who 

instigate  devils,  is  even  now  alleged  among  the  uncultured ; 

and  by  tlie  fact  that  some  of  the  cultured  still  countenance 
11 
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the  belief  that  illness  is  diabolically  caused  A  State* 
authorized  expression  of  this  theory  of  disease  is  often 
repeated  by  priests.  In  the  order  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  one  of  tiie  prayers  is,  "  renew  in  him  "  "  whatsoever  has 
been  decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil" 

§  126.  After  contemplating  the  genesis  of  the  foregoing 
beliefs,  the  accompanying  belief  that  death  is  due  to  super- 
natural agency  will  no  longer  surprise  us. 

In  one  form  or  other  this  belief  occurs  everywhere.  The 
Uaupi  Indians,  Wallace  tells  us,  "scarcely  seem  to  think 
that  death  can  occur  naturally;"  and  Hearne  says  the 
Chippewayans  ascribe  the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  to  witch- 
craft— commonly  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  Kalmucks  believe 
that  ''  death  is  caused  by  some  spirit  at  the  command  of  the 
deity ; "  the  Eookies  attribute  death,  as  well  as  all  earthly 
evils,  to  supernatural  causes;  and  the  Khonds  hold  "that 
death  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but  that 
it  is  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  offences  against 
the  gods."  The  Bushmen  think  death  is  chiefly  due  to 
witchcraft ;  and  by  the  Bechuanas,  death,  even  in  old  age,  is 
ascribed  to  sorcery.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  "  no  death  is 
natural  or  accidental;"  Burton  says  that  " in  Africa,  as  in 
Australia,  no  man,  however  old>  dies  a  natural  death ; "  and 
the  Loango  people  do  not  believe  in  natural  death,  even  from 
drowning  or  other  accident  The  Tahitians  regarded  the 
effects  of  poisons  as  "more  the  effects  of  the  god's  dis- 
pleasure, .  .  .  than  the  effects  of  the  poisons  themselves. 
.  •  .  Those  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  also  supposed 
to  die  from  the  influence  of  the  gods."  And  kindred  ideas 
are  current  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Tannese,  and 
various  other  peoples. 

A  sequence  must  be  named.  Eventually  the  individu- 
alities of  the  particular  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
death,  merge  in  a  general  individuality — a  personalized 
Death :  the  personalization  probably  beginning,  everywhere, 
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in  the  tradition  of  some  ferocious  foe  whose  directly-seen 
acts  of  vengeance  were  multitudinous,  and  to  whom,  after-' 
wards,  unseen  acts  of  vengeance  were  more  and  more 
ascribed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  may  trace  the 
evolution  of  these  primitive  notions  into  those  which  existed 
in  classic  times  and  mediaeval  times.  At  a  Naga's  burial, 
his  friends  arm  themselves,  and  challenge  the  spirit  who 
caused  his  death*  Of  the  Tasmanians,  Mr.  Davis  relates 
that,  "  during  the  whole  of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of 
one  of  their  tribe,  they  will  sit  round  the  body,  using  rapidly 
a  low,  continuous  recitative,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from 
taking  it  away.  Such  evil  spirit  being  the  ghost  of  an 
enemy."  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Kora-Hottentots 
the  conception  has  become  partially  generalized :  they  per- 
sonalize death — say  "  Death  sees  thee."  Which  several  facts 
show  us  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  story  of  Alcestis, 
who  is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  strong  Death  by  the  stiU 
stronger  Hercules;  and  also  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by 
the  old  representations  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  holding  a 
dart  or  other  weapon. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  primitive  notion  still  lingers. 
When  reading  with  astonishment  that  savages,  not  recognizing 
natural  death,  ascribe  all  death  to  supernatural  agency,  we 
foi^et  that  even  now  supernatural  agency  is  assigned  in 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  is  not  obvious — nay,  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  obvious.  We  still  occasionally  read  the 
coroner's  verdict — "  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God ; "  and  we 
still  meet  people  who  think  certain  deaths  (say  the  drown* 
ings  of  those  who  go  boating  on  Sundays)  directly  result 
from  divine,  vengeance :  a  belief  differing  from  these  savage 
beliefs  only  in  a  modified  conception  of  the  supernatural 
agent 

§  127.  Considered  thus  as  following  from  the  primitive 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  consequent  theory  of  ghosts, 
souls,  or  spirits,  these  conclusions  are  quite  consistent^ 
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If  souls  can  leave  bodies  and  re-enter  them,  why  should 
not  bodies  be  entered  by  strange  souls,  while  their  own 
souls  are  absent  ?  If,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  body  performs  acts 
which  the  owner  denies  having  performed,  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  assume  such  an  agency.  And  if  certain  imcon- 
troUable  movements,  as  those  of  hysteria,  as  well  as  the 
familiar  ones  of  sneezing,  yawning,  and  hiccough,  take  place 
involuntarily,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  some  usurping 
spirit  directs  the  actions  of  the  subject's  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  too,  the  strange  behaviour  of 
the  delirious  and  the  insane.  That  a  maniac's  body  has 
been  talien  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impelled  to  self-injury.  Its  right  owner  would  not 
make  the  body  bite  and  tear  itself.  Further,  the  possessing 
demon  is  heard  to  hold  converse  with  other  demons,  which 
he  sees  but  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and  mind 
are  thus  effected,  the  manifest  inference  is  that  diseases  and 
disorders  of  less  remarkable  kinds  are  efiected  in  the  same 
way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body,  there 
must  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  hand,  who  is 
working  these  strange  perturbations  in  it 

Often  occurring  after  long-continued  disease,  death  must 
be  caused  by  that  which  caused  the  disease.  Whenever  the 
death  has  no  visible  antecedent,  this  is  the  only  possible 
supposition ;  and  even  when  there  is  a  visible  antecedent,  it 
is  still  probable  that  there  was  some  demoniacal  interference. 
The  giving  way  of  his  foothold  and  consequent  fatal  fall  of  a 
companion  down  a  precipice,  or  the  particular  motion  which 
carried  a  spear  into  his  heart,  was  very  likely  deteimined  by 
the  malicious  spirit  of  a  foe. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

INSPntATIOir,  DIYINATIOV,  EXORCISM,  AND  SOBCIUlT. 

§  128.  If  a  man's  body  maj  be  entered  by  a  '^  wicked 
soul  of  the  dead"  enemy,  may  it  not  be  entered  by  a  friendly 
soul  ?  If  the  straggles  of  the  epileptic,  the  ravings  of  the 
delirious,  the  self-injuries  of  the  insane,  are  caused  by  an 
indwelling  demon ;  then  must  not  the  transcendent  power  or 
marvellous  skill  occasionally  displayed,  be  caused  by  an 
indwelling  beneficent  spirit  ?  If,  even  while  a  man  is  con« 
sdous,  the  ghost  of  a  foe  may  become  joint  occupant  of  his 
body  and  control  its  actions  in  spite  of  him,  so  producing 
hiccough,  and  sneezing,  and  yawning;  may  not  joint  occu- 
pancy be  assumed  by  an  ancestral  ghost,  which  co-operates 
with  him  instead  of  opposing  him :  so  giving  extra  strength, 
or  knowledge,  or  cunning  7 

These  questions  the  savage  consistently  answers  in  the 
affirmative.    There  result  the  ideas  to  be  here  glanced  at 

S  129.  The  fact  that  maniacs,  daring  their  paroxysms,  are 
far  stronger  than  men  in  their  normal  states,  raises,  as  we 
before  saw,  the  belief  that  these  supernatural  agents  have 
superhuman  energies. 

That  manifestations  of  unusual  will  and  strength  are  thus 
accounted  for,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditions.  En- 
couraging Diomede,  Minerva  says — ^''In  thy  breast  have  I 
set  thy  father's  courage  undaunted,  even  as  it  was  in  knightly 
Tydeus:''  words  implying  some  kind  of  inspiration— some 
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breathing-in  of  a  soul  that  had  been  breathed-out  of  a  father. 
More  distinctly  is  this  implied  by  certain  legendary  histories 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  third  Sallicr  papyrus,  narrating  a 
conquest,  Bamses  II  invokes  his  ''  father  Ammon/'  and  has 
the  reply — "  Ramses  Miamon,  I  am  with  thee,  I  thy  father 
Ka.  .  .  .  I  am  worth  to  thee  100,000  joined  in  one.**  And 
when  Bamses,  deserted  by  his  own  army,  proceeds  single- 
handed  to  slay  the  army  of  his  foes,  they  are  represented  as 
saying — "No  mortal  bom  is  he  whoso  is  among  us." 

Here  several  pcnnts  of  significance  are  observable.  The 
ancestral  ghost  was  the  possessing  spirit,  giving  superhuman 
strength.  Along  with  development  of  this  ancestral  ghost 
into  a  great  divinity  had  gone  increase  of  this  strength  from 
something  a  little  above  the  human  to  something  immeasur- 
ably above  the  human.  The  conception,  common  to  all  these 
ancient  races — ^Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Greeks — 
was  that  gods,  otherwise  much  like  men,  were  distinguished 
by  power  transcending  that  of  men;  and  this  conception, 
subject  to  no  restraint,  readily  expanded  into  the  conception 
of  omnipotence.  A  concomitant  result  was  that  any  display 
of  bodily  energy  exceeding  that  which  was  ordinary,  raised  in 
observers  the  suspicion,  either  that  there  was  possession  by  a 
supernatural  being,  or  that  a  supernatural  being  in  disguise 
was  before  them. 

§  130.  Similarly  with  extraordinary  mental  power.  If  an 
incarnate  spirit,  having  either  the  primitive  character  of  an 
ancestral  ghost  or  some  modified  and  developed  character, 
can  give  superhuman  strength  of  body,  then  it  can  give,  too, 
superhuman  intelligence  and  superhuman  passion. 

We  are  now  so  remote  from  this  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as 
to  have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  it  as  once  accepted  literally. 
Some  existing  races,  as  the  Tahitians,  do  indeed  show  us,  in 
its  original  form,  the  belief  that  the  priest  wh^  inspired 
**  ceased  to  act  or  speak  as  a  voluntary  agent,  but  moved  and 
spoke  as  entirely  under  supernatural  influence;"  and  so  they 
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make  real  to  us  the  ancient  belief  that  prophets  were  chan- 
nels for  divine  utterances.  But  we  less  clearly  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  was  at  first  conceived 
in  the  same  way.  **  Sing,  0  goddess,  the  destructive  wrath  of 
Achilles,"  was  not,  like  the  invocations  of  the  Muses  in  later 
times,  a  rhetorical  form ;  but  was  an  actual  prayer  for  posses- 
sion. The  Homeric  belief  was,  that  "  all  great  and  glorious 
tliDughts  .  .  .  come  from  a  god."  Of  course,  this  mode  of 
interpreting  ideas  and  feelings  admits  of  unlimited  extension ; 
and  hence  the  assumption  of  a  supernatural  cause,  made  on 
the  smallest  suggestion,  becomes  habitual  In  the  Iliad, 
Helen  is  represented  as  having  an  ordinary  emotion  excited 
in  her  by  Iris;  who  "put  into  her  heart,  sweet  longing  for 
her  former  husband,  and  her  city,  and  parents."  Kor  does 
the  interpretation  extend  itself  only  to  exaltations,  emotional 
or  intellectual.  In  the  Homeric  view,  "  not  the  doers  of  an 
evil  deed,  but  the  gods  who  inspire  the  purpose  of  doing  it, 
are  the  real  criminals ;"  and  even  a  common  error  of  judg- 
ment the  early  Greek  explains  by  saying — **  a  god  deceived 
me  that  I  did  this  thing." 

How  this  theory,  beginning  with  that  form  still  shown  us 
by  such  savages  as  the  Congoese,  who  ascribe  the  contortions 
of  the  priest  to  the  inspiration  of  the  fetish,  and  differen- 
tiating into  inspirations  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical 
kinds,  has  persisted  and  developed,  it  is  needless  to  show  in 
detail  It  still  lives  in  both  sacred  and  secular  thought ;  and 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  views  the  unlikeness  is  far  less 
than  we  suppose.  When  we  read  in  Brinton  that  '^  among 
the  Tahkalis  the  priest  is  accustomed  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  into 
him  the  soul  of  the  departed,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to 
life  in  his  next  child;"  we  are  reminded  that  in  the  service 
for  ordaining  priests  there  are  the  words — "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
Gkxl,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands."    Not  only  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  do 
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we  see  this  modified  form  of  the  savage  belief  in  inspiratioo, 
but  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most 
nnsacerdotal  of  our  sects,  the  Quakers.  Being  moved  by 
the  spirit,  as  they  understand  it,  is  being  temporarily  pos- 
sessed or  inspired.  And  then,  in  its  secular  application,  the 
primitive  notion  has  left  a  trace  in  the  qualitative  distinc- 
tion, still  asserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent 

§  131.  There  is  but  a  nominal  difference  between  the  facts 
just  grouped  under  the  head  of  inspiration,  and  the  facts  to 
be  grouped  under  the  head  of  divination.  The  diviner  is 
simply  the  inspired  man  using  his  supernatural  power  for 
particular  ends. 

The  ideas  of  the  Amazulu,  which  have  been  so  carefully 
ascertained,  we  may  again  take  as  typical  Mark,  first,  that 
bodily  derangement,  leading  to  mental  peiturbation,  is  the 
usual  preliminary.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  "  the  con- 
tinually-stuffed body  cannot  see  secret  things."  Moreover, 
^  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  an  inyanga  •  •  .  does  not 
sleep,  ...  his  sleep  is  merely  by  snatches,**  ^he  becomes 
a  house  of  dreams."  Mark,  next,  that  mental  perturbation, 
rising  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  inspiration. 
Where  the  evidence  is  not  strong,  "  some  dispute  and  say, 
'  No.  The  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no  Itongo  [ances- 
tral ghost]  in  him.'  Others  say,  'O,  there  is  an  Itongo  in 
him;  he  is  already  an  inyanga.'  "  And  then  mark,  further, 
that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  by  his  success :  doubters 
say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  is  an  inyanga  if  you  had  con- 
cealed things  for  him  to  find,  and  he  had  discovered  what  you 
had  concealed." 

The  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases :  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposed  nature  of 
the  indwelling  supernatural  agent.  Such  mode  of  living  as 
produces  abnormal  excitement,  is  everywhere  a  preparation 
for  the  diviner's  office.  Everywhere,  too,  this  excitement  is 
ascribed  to  the  possessing  ghost,  demon,  or  divinity ;  and  the 
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words  uttered  are  his.  Of  the  inspired  Fijian  priest,  Wil- 
liams says : — 

*^  All  bis  words  and  actions  are  considered  as  no  longer  his  own,  but 
those  of  the  deity  who  has  entered  into  him.  .  .  .  While  giving  the 
answer,  the  priest's  eyes  stand  out  and  roll  as  in  a  frenzy ;  his  voice  is 
unnatural,  his  face  pale,  his  lips  livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his 
entire  appearance  like  that  of  a  furious  madman." 

And  just  the  same  constituents  of  the  belief  are  shown  by 
the  Santals.  Starving  many  days,  the  Santal  priest  brings 
on  a  state  of  half  wildness.  He  then  answers  questions 
through  the  power  of  the  possessing  god.  And  in  the  case 
named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  was  "  formerly  a  chief  amongst 
them." 

The  views  of  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  need  mention 
only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  Homer,  **  the 
gods  maintain  an  intercourse  witli  men  as  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  providence,  and  this  intercourse  consists 
principally  in  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  and  specially  of 
future  events,  made  lo  men  by  oracular  voices,"  etc.  Here 
we  are  shown  likeness  in  nature,  though  some  unlikeness  in 
form,  between  the  utterances  of  the  Greek  oracle  and  those  of 
the  Zulu  Inyanga,  to  whom  the  ancestral  ghost  says — "  You 
will  not  speak  with  the  people ;  they  will  be  told  by  us  every- 
thing they  come  to  enquire  about."  Greater  deviation  in 
non-essentials  has  left  unchanged  the  same  essentials  in  the 
notions  current  throughout  Christendom ;  beginning  with  the 
"inspired  writers,"  whose  words  were  supposed  to  be  those 
of  an  indwelling  holy  spirit,  and  ending  with  the  Pope,  who 
says  his  infallible  judgments  have  a  like  origin. 

§  132.  Inevitably  there  comes  a  further  development  of 
these  ideas.  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  has  entered  a 
man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driven  out  ?  And  if  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  supernatural  aid  t 
If  some  men  are  possessed  to  their  hurt  by  spirits  of  evil, 
while  others  are  possessed  to  their  benefit  by  friendly  spirits* 
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as  powerful  or  more  powerful,  ib  it  not  possible  by  the  help 
of  the  good  spirits  to  undo  the  mischief  done  by  the  bad 
ones — ^perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them?  This  possi- 
bility is  reasonably  to  be  inferred.    Hence  exorcism. 

The  medicine-man  is  primarily  an  exorcist  What  Bowlatt 
tells  us  of  the  Mishmis,  that,. in  illness,  a  priest  is  sent  for  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  us  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation in  hosts  of  instances.  The  original  method  is  that  of 
making  the  patient's  body  so  disagreeable  a  residence  that  the 
demon  will  not  remain  in  it  In  some  cases  very  hercric 
modes  of  doing  this  are  adopted ;  as  by  the  Sumatrans,  who, 
in  insanity,  try  to  expel  the  spirit  by  putting  the  insane 
person  into  a  hut,  which  they  set  fire  to,  leaving  him  to 
escape  as  he  best  can.  Probably  various  other  extreme 
measures  described,  including  the  swallowing  of  honibld 
things,  and  the  making  intolerable  smeUs,  have  the  pur- 
pose of  disgusting  the  intruder.  Generally,  also,  the  exorcist 
tries  to  alarm  the  mischievous  tenant  by  shouts,  and  gesticu* 
lations,  and  fearful  faces.  Among  the  CaUfornian  tribes,  the 
doctor "  squats  down  opposite  the  patient  and  barks  at  him 
after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  cur,  for  hours  together ;"  and 
a  Koniaga-doctor  has  a  female  assistant  who  does  the  groan- 
ing and  growling.  Sometimes  with  other  means  is  joined 
physical  force.  Among  the  Columbian  Indians,  the  medicine- 
man "  proceeds  to  force  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  mati  by 
pressing  both  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach."  As  a  type  of  such  processes  may  be  taken 
that  ascribed  by  Herrera  to  the  Indians  of  Cumana : — 

**  If  the  disease  inoreased,  they  said  the  patient  was  possessed  with 
spirits,  stroked  all  the  body  over,  used  words  of  enchantment,  licked 
some  joints,  and  sucked,  saying  they  drew  out  spirits  ;  took  a  twig  of  a 
Certain  tree,  the  virtue  whereof  none  but  the  physician  knew,  tickled 
their  own  throats  with  it,  till  they  vomited  and  bled,  sighed,  roared, 
quaked,  stamped,  made  a  thousand  faces,  sweated  for  two  hours,  and  at 
last  brought  up  a  sort  of  thick  phlegm,  with  a  little,  hard,  black  ball  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  those  that  belonged  to  the  sick  person  earned 
into  the  field,  saying— *  Go  thy  way,  DeviL'  • 
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But  in  what  we  may  consider  the  more-developed  iotm  of 
exorcism,  one  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  another.  The 
medicine-man  or  priest  conquers  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  help  of  a  demon  with  which  he  is  himself  possessed ;  or 
else  he  summons  a  friendly  supernatural  power  to  his  aid. 

Everyone  knows  that,  in  this  last  form,  exorcism  con- 
tinues during  civilization.    In  their  earlier  days  the  Hebrews 
employed  some  physical  process,  akin  to  the  processes  we  find 
among  savages ;  such  as  making  a  dreadful  stench  by  burn- 
ing the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish.    Through  such  exorcism, 
taught  by  the  angel  Baphael,  the  demon  Asmodeus  was 
driven  out— fled  to  Egypt  when  he  "  had  smelled "  the 
smoke.     But  later,  as  in  the  exorcisms  of  Christ,  the  physical 
process  was  replaced  by  the  compulsion  of  superior  super- 
natural agency.    In  this  form  exorcism  still  exists  in  the 
Boman     Catholic    Church,    which    has    specially-ordained 
exorcists;   and  it  was    daily  practised  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI,  when  infants  were 
exorcized  before  baptism,  in  the  words — "  I  command  thee, 
unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out,  and  depart  from  these 
infants."     Occasional  exorcism  continued  till   1665,  if  not 
later :  a  clergyman  named  Buddie,  licensed  to  exorcize  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  then,  according  to  his  own 
account,  succeeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  a  woman,  by 
using  the  means  appointed  for  dealing  with  demons — magic 
circle,  "  pentacle,"  etc.    Nor  is  this  alL    It  has  been  an 
ecclesiastical  usage,  lasting  down  to  Protestant  times,  to 
exorcize  the  water  used  in  divine  service :  a  practice  implying 
the  primitive  notion  that  invisible  demons  swarm  every- 
where around. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
nature  of  the  supernatural  agent  Malicious  ghosts  which 
annoy  the  living  because  their  bodies  have  been  ill-treated, 
differ  but  little  from  evil  spirits  which  vex  the  living  by 
possessing  them.    The  instance  given  above,  clearly  implies 
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that  the  laying  of  ghosts  and  the  exorcism  of  demons,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  same  thing.  The  Amazulu  show 
the  two  in  nndistingaishable  forms.  Concemiag  a  woman 
persecuted  by  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  we  read ; — 

**  If  it  trouble  her  when  she  has  goae  to  another  man  without  being 
M  yet  married;  if  she  has  left  her  husband's  children  behind,  the  dead 
husband  follows  her  and  asks, '  With  whom  have  you  left  my  children  t 
What  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?  Go  back  to  my  children.  If  you  do 
not  assent  I  will  kill  you.'  The  spirit  is  at  once  hud  in  that  village 
because  it  harasses  the  woman." 

Of  course,  as  civilization  advances,  the  processes  differ- 
entiate; so  that  while  evil  spirits  are  commanded  or  con- 
jured, ghosts  are  pacified  by  fulfilling  their  requests.  But 
since  the  meanings  of  ghost,  spirit,  demon,  devil,  angel,  were 
at  first  the  same,  we  may  infer  that  what  eventually  became 
the  casting  out  of  a  devil,  was  originally  an  expulsion  of  the 
malicious  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  133.  A  medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly  ^osts, 
expels  malicious  ghosts,  naturally  asks  himself  whether  he 
may  not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purposes.  Can  he  not  by 
such  aid  revenge  himself  on  enemies,  or  achieve  ends  not  else 
possible  ?    The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  us  by  the  Kaffirs, 
who  think  dead  bodies  are  restored  to  life  by  bad  persons, 
and  made  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  mischief.  Here  we 
have  direct  identification  of  the  familiar  demon  with  the 
deceas^  man.  When  we  read  that  the  Tuhitians  think 
sickness  and  death  are  produced  by  the  incantations  of 
priests,  who  induce  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  the  sick;  or 
when  we  read  that  most  misfortunes  are  attributed  by  the 
Australians  "  to  the  power  which  hostile  tribes  possess  over 
the  spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every  comer  of  the 
land;"  we  recognize  the  same  notion  less  specifically  stated. 
In  the  fact  that  by  Jewish  writers  "  a  necromancer  is  defined 
as  one  who  fasts  and  lodges  at  night  amongst  tombs,  in  order 
that  the  evil  spirit  may  come  upon  him ;"  we  have  a  hint  of 
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a  kindred  belief  in  an  earlj  historic  iac&  And  we  see  the 
connexion  between  these  original  forms  of  the  conception 
and  those  derived  forms  of  it  which  have  survived  among 
the  more  civilized 

The  operations  of  the  sorcerer,  having  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  over  a  living  person,  and  having 
for  their  secondary  end  (which  eventually  becomes  pre- 
dominant) the  gaining  of  power  over  the  souls  of  dead 
persons,  or  supernatural  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are 
guided  by  a  notion  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider. 

In  §  52  it  was  shown  why,  originally,  the  special  power  or 
property  of  an  object  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts.  This  mode  of  thinking,  we  saw,  prompted  certain 
actions.  Others  such  may  here  be  instanced  The  belief 
that  the  qualities  of  any  individual  are  appropriated  by 
eating  him,  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Stanbridge, 
that  when  the  Australians  kill  an  infant,  they  feed  a 
previously-born  child  with  it ;  believing  "  that  by  its 
eating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roasted  infant,  it  will 
possess  the  strength  of  botL"  Elsewhere,  dead  relatives  are 
consumed  in  pursuance  of  an  allied  belief.  We  read  of  the 
Gucamas  that  "as  soon  as  a  relation  died,  these  people 
assembled  and  ate  him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he 
was  thin  or  fat"  The  Tarianas  and  Tucanos,  who  drink  the 
ashes  of  their  relatives,  "  believe  that  thus  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers ; "  and  an  allied 
people,  the  Araw&ks,  think  it  "  the  highest  mark  of  honour 
they  could  pay  to  the  dead,  to  drink  their  powdered  bones 
mixed  in  water."  Scarcely  less  significant  is  a  custom  of  the 
whale-fishing  Eoniagas.  "  When  a  whaler  dies,  the  body  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  his  fellow* 
craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  after  rubbing  the  point  of  his  lance 
upon  it,  dries  and  preserves  his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman. 
Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a  distant  cave,  where,  before  setting 
out  upon  a  chase,  the  whalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out, 
carry  it  to  a  stream,  immerse  it^  and  then  drink  of  the 
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water "  The   particular    virtue  possessed  by  an 

aggregate  is  supposed  not  onlj  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it, 
but  to  extend  to  whatever  is  associated  with  it  Even  its 
appearance  is  regarded  as  a  property  which  cannot  exist 
apart  from  its  other  properties.  Hence  the  dislike  often 
shown  by  savages  to  having  their  portraits  taken.  Along 
with  this  lively  representation  they  think  there  must  go 
some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like  that  of  the  Chinooks 
who,  if  photographed,  **  fancied  that  their  spirit  thus  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  others,  who  could  torment  it  at  pleasure," 
or  that  of  the  Mapuch^s,  who  hold  that  to  have  a  man's  like- 
ness is  to  have  a  fatal  power  over  liim,  will  be  fully  ex- 
emplified hereafter  under  another  head.  For  the  present,  it 
must  sufiEice  to  name  this  belief,  as  further  showing  the 
ways  in  which  unanalytical  conceptions  of  things  work 
out.  One  more  way  must  be  added.    Even  with 

the  name,  there  is  this  association.  The  idea  betrayed  by 
our  own  uncultured  that  some  intrinsic  connexion  exists 
between  word  and  thing  (an  idea  which  even  the  cultured 
among  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid  of)  is  betrayed  still  more 
distinctly  by  savages.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
illustrations  of  the  desire  to  keep  a  name  secret  Burton 
remarks  it  of  North  Americans,  and  Smith  of  some  South 
Americans.  The  motive  for  this  secrecy  was  clearly  expressed 
by  the  Chinook  who  thought  Kane's  desire  to  know  his  name 
proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it  Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puts 
it^  "  with  them  the  name  assumes  a  personality ;  it  is  the 
shadow  or  spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  peraon." 
An  aUied  interpretation  is  shown  among  the  Land-Dyaks, 
who  often  change  the  names  of  their  children,  especially  if 
they  are  sickly :  "  there  being  an  idea  that  they  will  deoeive 
the  inimical  spirits  by  following  this  practice."*  And  in 
another  direction  this  belief  works  out  in  the  widely-preva- 
lent repugnance  to  naming  the  dead.  That  which  Dove  tells 
us  of  the  Tasmanians,  that  they  fear  ''  pronouncing  the  name 
by  which  a  deceased  friend  was  known^  as  if  his  shade  might 
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thus  be  offended/'  is  told  us,  with  or  without  the  assigned 
motive,  by  travellers  from  many  regions. 

The  facts  thus  grouped  make  sufficiently  clear  the  genesis 
of  the  sorcerfir's  beliefs  and  practices.  Ever3rwhere  he  begins 
by  obtaining  a  part  of  his  victim's  body,  or  something  closely 
associated  with  his  body,  or  else  by  making  a  representation 
of  him^  and  then  he  does  to  this  part,  or  this  representation, 
something  which  he  thinks  is  thereby  done  to  his  victim. 
The  Patagonians  hold  that  possession  of  a  man's  hair  or 
nails  enables  the  magician  to  work  evil  on  him ;  and  this  is 
the  general  conception.  New  Zealanders  "  all  dread  cutting 
their  nails  "  for  this  reason.  By  the  Amazulu,  '^  sorcerers  are 
supposed  to  destroy  their  victims  by  taking  some  portion  of 
their  bodies,  as  hair  or  nails;  or  something  that  has  been 
worn  next  their  person,  as  a  piece  of  old  garment,  and  adding 
to  it  certain  medicines,  which  is  then  buried  in  some  secret 
place."  Ancient  Peruvian  magicians  did  the  like  by  acting 
on  blood  taken  from  them.  Among  the  Tannese  this  fatal 
power  over  any  one  is  exercised  by  operating  on  the  remnants 
of  his  meals.  Probably  the  idea  is  that  these  remnants 
continue  to  be  connected  with  the  portions  he  has  eaten, 
and  that  have  become  part  of  him.    They  believe  that — 

'*  men  can  create  disease  and  death  by  burning  what  is  called  nakah, 
Nahak  means  rubbish,  but  principally  refuse  of  food.  Everything  of 
the  kind  theybuiyor  throw  into  the  sea,  lest  the  disease-makers  should 
get  hold  of  it.  ...  If  a  disease-maker  was  ill  himself,  he  felt  sure  that 
some  one  must  be  burning  his  nahak." 

Spells  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representation  is 
physically  connected  with  the  thing  represented,  might  be 
exemplified  from  societies  in  all  stages.  Keating  tells  us  of 
tiie  Ghippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  by  making 
a  **  wooden  image  of  his  patient's  enemy,"  piercing  it  to  the 
heart,  and  introducing  powders :  a  method  identical  with 
methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European  witchcraft. 

Turning  from  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  form 
in  which  supernatural  agents  are  employed,  there  comes  the 
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question — ^Does  not  the  second  grow  out  of  the  first }  Beasona 
exist  for  thinking  that  it  does.      On  remembering  how  small 
a  difference  the  primitive  man  recognizes  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  we  may  suspect  that  he  thinks  the  two  can  be 
similarly  acted  upon.    If  possessing  a  portion  of  a  living 
man  gives  power  over  him,  will  not  possessing  a  portion 
of  a  dead  man  give  power  over  him  too?    That  by  some 
peoples  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  need  of  all  his 
parts,  has  already  been,  shown.     We  saw,  in  §  88,  that  the 
Mexicans  put  his  bpnes  where  he  could  easily  find  them  at 
the  resurrection ;  and  that  a  dead  Peruvian's  hair  and  nails 
were  preserved  for  him  in  one  place.     A  like  custom  has  a 
like  assigned  reason  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah. 
Is  there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  who  obtains  such 
relics  thereby  obtains  a  means  of  hurting,  and  therefore  of 
coercing,  the  dead  owner  ?    Accept  this  implication,  and  the 
meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear.    Habitually  there 
is  destructive  usage;  and  habitually  the  things  bruised,  or 
burned,  or  boiled,  are  fragments  of  dead  things^  brute  or 
human,  but  especially  human.    Speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Peruviems,  Arriaga  says  that  by  ^  a  certain  powder  ground 
from  the  bones  of  the  dead,"  a  sorcerer  "  stupifies  all  in  the 
house."    During    early  times  in  Europe,   it  was  thought 
dangerous  "  to  leave  corpses  unguarded,  lest  they  should  be 
mangled  by  the  witches,  who  took  from  them  the  most 
choice  ingredients  composing  their  charms."   Our  own  Parlia- 
ment, so  late  even  as  1604,  enacted  a  death-penalty  on  any 
one  who  exhumed  a  corpse,  or  any  part  (rf  it,  to  be  used  in 
**  witchcrafte,  sorcerie,  charme,  or  inchantment."    Portions  of 
the  dead  man  having  been  the  elements  originally  used,  and 
such  portions  having  repulsiveness  as  their  most  conspicuous 
trait,  repulsive  things  in  general  naturally  suggested  them- 
selves as  things  likely  to  strengthen  the  **  hell-broth."    Espe- 
cially if  animal-souls,  or  the  souls  of  metamorphosed  human 
beings,  were  to  be  coerced,  there  might  be  looked  for  those 
strange  mixtures  of  "eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,"  etc.,  which 
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the  witch -cauldron  contains.*  That  some  such 

relationship  exists  between  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  and 
these  ideas  of  the  savage,  we  find  further  reason  to  suspect 
in  the  supposed  potency  of  names.  The  primitive  notion 
that  a  man's  name  forms  a  part  of  him,  and  the  derivative 
notion  that  calling  the  dead  by  their  names  affects  them  and 
may  offend  them,  originate  the  necromancer's  notion  of  invo- 

*  Just  after  this  was  'written,  there  came  to  me  a  striking  rerifleation  of 
the  inference  drawn  in  it.  In  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  for  the 
first  Yolume  of  his  Native  Baeet  qf  the  Padfie  Stcttee,  haying  implied  that  I 
greatlj  valued,  for  my  own  purposes,  his  laborious  compilation,  Mr.  Bancroft 
was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me  forthwith  the  proofs  of  large  parts  of  the 
remaining  Tolumes.  In  those  of  Vol.  Ill,  a  paragraph  on  p.  147  describes 
the  initiation  of  a  shaman  among  the  TLlinkcets.  Going  to  the  woods,  and 
feeding  for  some  weeks  ** oiilj  on  the  roots  of  the panax-horridum"  he  waits 
till  *'the  chief  of  the  spirits"  [who  is  an  ancestral  shamim]  sends  him  '*a 
r  Tor-otter,  in  the  tongue  of  which  animal  ia  supposed  to  be  hid  the  whole 
power  and  secret  of  shamanism.  ...  If,  howerer,  the  spirits  will  not 
Tisit  the  would-be  shaman,  nor  giye  him  any  opportunity  to  get  the  otter* 
tongue  as  described  abore,  the  neophyte  visits  tlie  tomb  of  a  dead  shaman 
and  keeps  an  awfnl  vigil  over  night,  holding  in  his  living  mouth  a  finger  of 
tho  dead  man  or  one  of  his  teeth  s  this  constrains  the  spirits  very  powerf  uUj 
to  send  the  necessary  otter." 

Here,  more  fitly  than  elsewhere,  I  may  point  out  that  we  thus  get  an 
explanation  of  amulets.  Portions  of  dead  men  and  desd  animals,  though  not 
exclusively  the  things  used  for  them,  are  the  ordinary  things.  That  which 
the  sorcerer  employs  as  an  instrument  of  coercion,  is,  when  a  talisman,  held 
as  securing  the  good  offices  of  the  ghost,  or  as  a  protection  against  it.  The 
custom,  common  among  savages,  of  wearing  about  them  bones  of  dead  rela- 
tives, has  probably  this  meaning ;  which,  os  we  saw,  was  the  avowed  meaning 
of  the  Koniaga^whalers  in  keepiug  as  charms  bits  of  the  flesh  of  a  dead  com- 
panion. This  notion  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  **  an  Ashantee  sovereign  carried 
the  head  of  his  predecessor  with  hhn  to  battle  as  a  charm."  Baces  who  are 
In  danger  from  ferocious  animals,  often  use  as  amulets  the  preserrable  parte 
of  such  animals.  Of  the  Damaraa,  Andeisson  sajt  that  their  amulets  are 
generally  the  teeth  of  lions  and  hysnas,  entrails  of  animals,  etc. ;  and  that 
the  Namaqua-amulets  consist  "as  usual  of  the  teeth  and  daws  of  lions, 
hyenas,  and  other  wild  beasts ;  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  dried  flesh  and  fat, 
roots  of  plants,  etc"  Among  the  charms  belonging  to  a  Dyak  medicine-man 
were — some  teeth  of  alligators  and  honey  bears,  several  boar's  tusks,  chips  of 
deer  horn,  tangles  of  coloured  thread,  claws  of  some  animals,  and  odds  and 
aiids  of  European  articles.  Elsewhere  the  motive  is  specified.  Enumerating 
the  amulets  of  the  Brasilian  Indian,  Spix  and  Martius  name  the  "  eye-teeth 
of  ounces  and  monkeys  j "  and  they  say  the  Indian  thinks  his  amulets,  among 
other  benefits,  "  will  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts." 
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catioxL  Eveiywhere,  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel, 
whose  ghost  asks  why  he  has  been  disquieted,  or  in  an 
Icelandic  saga,  which  describes  ghosts  severally  summoned 
by  name  as  answering  to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that 
possession  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  give  over  the  dead  an 
influence  like  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  over  the 
living.  The  power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is 
again  implied  by  such  stories  as  the  ''open  Sesame"  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  and  the  alleged  effect  of  calling  the  name 
we  see  in  the  still-extant,  though  now  jocose,  saying — ''  Talk 
of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 

Special  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation is  sufficiently  manifest.  The  primitive  ghost- 
theory,  implying  but  little  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fosters  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  be  acted  on 
by  arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living ;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  magic  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  sum- 
moning of  the  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  summons  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  and  in  its 
later  form  is  a  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischief. 

§  134.  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pass  insensibly  into  miracle. 
What  difference  exists  refera  less  to  the  natures  of  the 
effects  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marvellous  results  axe  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural being  at  enmity  with  the  observers,  the  art  is 
sorcery;  but  if  ascribed  to  a  friendly  supernatural  being, 
the  marvellous  results  are  classed  as  miracles. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  contest  between  the  Hebrew 
priests  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  From  Pharaoh's  point 
of  view,  Aaron  was  an  enchanter  working  by  the  help  of  a 
spirit  antagonistic  to  himself;  while  his  own  priests  worked 
by  the  help  of  his  favouring  gods.  Contrariwise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  achievements  of  their^ 
own  leaders  were  divine,  and  those  of  their  antagonists 
diabolical      But  both  believed  that  supernatural  agency  was 
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employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  sttpemataral  agent 
had  to  be  yielded  to. 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  paralleled  in 
their  meanings  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every  day 
in  South  Africa.  By  die  Bechuanas,  missionaries  are  taken 
for  another  sort  of  rain-makers;  and  among  the  Yorubas, 
•'an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  cloud,  will  say  to  a  missionary, 
*  please  let  it  rain  for  us.' "  Bain  being  thus,  in  these  arid 
regions,  as  in  the  East,  synonymous  with  blessing,  we  find 
contests  between  rain-doctors,  or  **  heaven-herds/'  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  BaaL  There  are  similar 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failure.  In 
Zululand,  at  a  time  when  "the  heayen  was  hot  and  dry," 
a  rain-doctor,  "  Umkqaekana,  says — '  let  the  people  look  at 
the  heaven  at  such  a  time ;  it  will  rain.' .  .  .  And  when  it 
rained,  the  people  said — *  truly,  he  is  a  doctor.' .  .  .  After 
that  year  the  heaven  was  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The 
people  persecuted  him  exceedingly.  ...  It  is  said  they 
poisoned  him."  Habitually  we  find  this  same  conception 
of  the  weather-doctor,  as,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Callaway, 
"a  priest  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  prevailing 
mediation;"  and  habitually  we  find  both  his  mediatory 
power  and  the  power  of  the  supernatural  agent  with  whom 
he  has  influence,  tested  by  the  result  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  his  captivity  in  Brazil,  the  old  voyager,  Hans  Stade, 
saying,  "God  did  a  wonder  through  me,*'  narrates  how,  at 
the  request  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by  prayer  a  coming 
storm,  which  threatened  to  binder  their  fishing ;  and  that 
•'the  save^,  Parwaa,  said — ^'Now  I  see  that  thou  hast 
spoken  with  thy  God :' "  heathen  and  Christian  being  thus 
perfectly  at  one  in  tiieir  interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
supernatural  agent  who  produces  the  miraculous  effect  at 
the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet,  or 
priest,  has  diverged  in  ascribed  nature  from  the  primitive 
ancestral  ghost. 
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§  135.  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phenomena 
which  has  been  evolving  simultaneously  with  the  orders 
described  in  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it 

The  primitive  belief  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  living,  produce  convulsive  actions, 
insanity,  disease,  and  death;  and  as  this  belief  develops, 
these  original  supernatural  agents  conceived  as  causing  such 
evils,  differentiate  into  supernatural  agents  of  various  kinds 
and  powers.  Above,  we  have  contemplated  certain  sequences 
of  this  theory  of  possession.  Along  with  a  belief  in  malefi- 
cent possession  there  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  possession ; 
which  is  prayed  for  under  the  forms  of  supernatural  strength, 
inspiration,  or  knowledge.  Further,  from  the  notion  that  if 
maleficent  demons  can  enter  they  can  be  driven  out,  there 
results  exorcism.  And  then  there  comes  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  otherwise  controlled — ^may  be  called  to  aid:  whence 
enchantments  and  miracles. 

But  if  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  derived  supernatural  agents 
otherwise  classed,  can  thus  infiict  evils  on  men  when  at 
enmity  with  them,  or,  when  amicable,  can  give  them  help 
and  protection,  will  it  not  be  wise  so  to  behave  as  to  gain 
their  good-will  ?  This  is  evidently  one  of  several  policies 
that  may  be  adopted.  Supposed  as  these  souls  or  spirits 
originally  are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their  perceptions  and 
intelligence,  they  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.  Or,  as  in  the 
procedures  above  described,  they  may  be  driven  away  and 
defied.  Or,  contrari^vise,  there  may  be  pursued  the  coarse  of 
pacifying  them  if  angry,  and  pleasing  them  if  friendly. 

This  last  course,  which  originates  religious  observances  in 
general,  we  have  now  to  consider.  We  shall  find  that  the 
group  of  ideas  and  practices  constituting  a  cult,  has  the  same 
root  with  the  groups  of  ideas  and  practices  already  described, 
and  gradually  diverges  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

6ACBED  PLACES,  TEKPLES,  AKD  ALTABS;  SACRIFICE,  FASHKG, 
AND  FBOPITIATION;  PRAISE,  PRAYER,  EXa 

§  136.  The  inscriptions  on  grave-stones  commonly  begin 
with  the  words — '*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of."  The  sacred- 
ness  thus  ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whatever  is,  or  has 
been,  closely  associated  with  the  dead  The  bedroom  con- 
taining the  corpse  is  entered  with  noiseless  steps ;  words  are 
nttered  in  low  tones ;  and  by  the  subdued  manner  is  shown  a 
feeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements,  always  in- 
cludes the  element  of  awe. 

This  sentiment  excited  in  us  by  the  dead,  by  the  place  of 
the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belongings  of  the  dead, 
wliile  doubtless  partly  unlike  that  of  the  primitive  man,  is  in 
essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  savages  in  general,  as  of  the 
Dakotahs,  that  '*  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,**  and  that  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots,  "  leave  the 
huts  they  died  in  standing,"  with  their  contents  untouched ; 
we  are  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief  component  of  the  sentiment. 
Shrinking  from  the  chamber  of  death,  often  shown  among 
ourselves,  like  aversion  to  going  through  a  churchyard  at 
night,  arises  partly  from  a  vague  dread.  Common  to  un- 
civilized and  civilized,  this  feeling  colours  all  the  ideas  which 
the  dead  arouse. 

Parallelisms  apart,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  place 
where  the  dead  are,  awakens  in  savages  an  emotion  of  fear; 
is  approached  with  hesitating  steps ;  and  acquires  the  charac- 
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ter  of  sanctity.  In  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  cemeteries  con- 
taining the  greatest  chiefs  are  considered  sacred.  When  a 
New  Zealand  chief  is  buried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village 
becomes  tapu:  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted  to 
gO  near  it.  The  Tahitians  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house  of 
one  who  has  died :  that^  and  everything  belonging  to  Ixim,  is 
tabooed  Food  for  the  departed  is  left  by  New  Zealanders  in 
"  sacred  calabashes ;"  in  Aneiteum,  the  .groves  in  which  they 
leave  offerings  of  food  for  their  dead  ancestors,  are  "  sacred 
groves ;"  and  by  AshantLs,  the  town  of  Bantama  "  is  regarded 
as  sacred  because  it  contains  the  fetish-bouse,  which  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti" 

The  fact  which  here  concerns  us  is,  that  this  awe  excited 
by  the  dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  by  the 
places  and  things  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  kinship 
is  forced  on  our  attention  when  Cook  tells  us  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  that  the  morai  seems  to  be  their  pantheon  as 
well  as  their  burial-place;  and  that  the  morals  or  burying- 
grounds  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  But  we 
shall  see  this  relationship  most  clearly  on  tracing  the  genesis 
of  temples  and  altars. 

§  137.  By  the  cave-inhabiting  Yeddahs,  until  recently,  the 
dead  man  was  left  where  he  died:  the  survivors  sought 
some  other  cave,  leaving  that  in  which  the  death  occurred  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  As  already  shown  in  connexion 
with  another  belief,  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got  to 
enter  a  certain  cave  which  they  said  was  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  it.  Further  south  "  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  Lohaheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  it  was.  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  And 
in  the  Izdubar  legends,  Heabani,  represented  as  living  in  a 
cave,  is  said,  at  death,  to  be  taken  by  his  "  mother  earth," 
and  his  ghost  is  raised  out  of  the  earth.  On  being  thus 
reminded  that  primitive  men  lived  in  caves  and  interred  their 
deadin  them;  on  adding  that  when  they  ceased  to  use  caves 
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as  dwellings  they  continued  to  use  them  as  cemeteries;  and 
on  remembering,  further,  the  general  custom  of  carrying 
offerings  to  the  places  where  the  departed  lie ;  we  see  how 
there  arises  the  sacred  cave  or  cave-temple.  That 

the  cave-temples  of  Egypt  thus  originated  is  tolerably  clear. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  natural  caverns  are  found  with 
rude  frescoes  daubed  on  their  sides;  and  these  artificial 
caverns  in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried,  had  their 
long  passages  and  sepulchral  chambers  covered  with  paint- 
ings. If  we  assume  that  to  the  preserved  bodies  of  these 
kings,  as  to  those  of  Egyptians  generally,  offerings  were 
made ;  we  must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had  become 
a  cave-temple.  And  on  learning  that  elsewhere  in  i^gypt 
there  are  cave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that  were 
not  sepulchral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  derivative ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  begun  cutting  their 
places  of  worship  out  of  the  solid  rock,  without  having  a 
preceding  habit  to  prompt  thenu 

For  another  class  of  temples  we  have  another  origin  caused 
by  another  mode  of  burial  The  Araw&ks  place  the  corpse  in 
a  "small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the  hut"  By  the 
Guiana  tribes,  "  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut  and  there  the  body 
is  laid."  Among  the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  the  dead 
becomes  his  place  of  interment  Similarly  in  Africa.  By 
the  Fantees  "  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own  house ;" 
the  Dahomans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "own  house  or  in  the 
abode  of  certain  ancestors ;"  and  there  is  house-burial  among 
the  Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast  people.  Whether 
the  house  thus  used  tends  to  become  a  temple,  depends  on 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  abandoned.  In  cases  like  those 
cited  in  §  117,  where  the  survivors  continue  to  inhabit  it 
after  one  or  more  interments,  the  acquirement  of  the  sacred 
character  is  prevented.  When  Landa  tells  us  of  the  Yuca- 
tanese,  that, ''  as  a  rule,  they  abandoned  the  house  and  left  it 
uniiihabited  after  the  burial,  unless  there  were  many  people 
living  in  it  who  overcame  the  fear  of  death  by  company;"  we 
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are  shown  the  rise  of  the  sentiment  and  what  results  from  it 
if  not  checked  Hence,  when  told  of  the  Caiibs  that,  "  hury- 
-ing  the  corpse  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dwelling"  [if  the 
master  of  the  house]  the  relations  "  quitted  the  house  alto- 
gether, and  erected  another  in  a  distant  situation ;"  and  when 
told  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  that  a  dead  man  ''  is  huried  in 
the  hut  which,  if  he  was  an  adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another 
built  in  its  stead  ;**  and  when  told  that  ^  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians frequently  buried  their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and 
then  removed  f  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  abandoned  house, 
thus  left  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased,  becomes  a  place 
regarded  with  awe.  Moreover,  as  repeated  supplies  of  food 
are  taken  to  it;  and  as  along  with  making  offerings  there  go 
other  propitiatory  acts ;  the  deserted  dwelling-house,  turned 
into  a  mortuary-house,  acquires  the  attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  house-burial  is  not  practised,  the  sheltering  struc- 
ture raised  above  the  grave,  or  above  the  stage  bearing  the 
corpse,  becomes  the  germ  of  the  sacred  btdlding.  By  some 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  there  is  a  "  roof  of  atap  erected 
over"  the  burial-place.  In  Cook's  time,  the  Tahitians  placed 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  upon  a  kind  of  bier  supported 
by  sticlvs  and  under  a  roof.  So,  too,  in  Sumatra,  where  '*  a 
shed  is  built  over"  the  grave;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga.  Of 
course  this  shed  admits  of  enlaigement  and  finish.  The 
Dyaks  in  some  places  build  mausoleums  like  houses,  18  ft 
high,  ornamentally  carved,  containing  the  goods  of  the  de- 
parted— sword,  shield,  paddle,  etc  When  we  read  that  the 
Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  chiefs  in  small  mbures  or 
temples,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these  so-called  temples 
are  simply  more-developed  sheltering  structurea  Describing 
the  funeral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  placed  under  a  pro- 
tective shed,  Ellis  says  the  corpse  was  clothed  "and  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture;  a  small  altar  was  erected  before  it, 
and  offerings  of  fruit,  food,  and  flowers,  daily  presented  by 
the  relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the  body.** 
Here  the  shed  has  become  a  place  of  worship.    Still  more 
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clearly  did  the  customs  of  the  Peruvians  show  that  the 
structure  erected  over  the  dead  body  develops  into  a 
temple.  Acosta  tells  us  that  "every  one  of  these  kings 
Tncas  left  all  his  treasure  and  revenues  to  enteitaine  the 
place  of  worshippe  where  his  body  was  layed,  and  therd 
were  many  ministers  with  all  his  familie  dedicated  to  his 
service." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace  this 
genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided  house 
for  the  dead.    That  which  early  Spanish  travellers  tell  us 
about  the  Peruvians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  tell  us  about 
the  Egyptians.    Just  as  Cieza  remarks  ''how   little  [the 
CoUas]  cared  for  having  large  and  handsome  houses  for  the 
living,  while  they  bestowed   so   much  care  on  the  tombs 
where  the  dead  were  interred  ;'*  so  Diodorus,  giving  a  reason 
for  the  meanness  of  the  Egyptians'  dwellings  as  contrasted 
with  the  splendour  of  their  tombs,  says — "  they  termed  the 
houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in  them  but  a 
little  while,  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they  call  ever? 
lasting  habitations.**    As  these  Egyptian  tombs,^  like  their 
houses  in  type  though  so  superior  in  quality,  were  places  In 
which  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made,  they  were  essentially 
temples.    Indeed,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  most  ancient 
underground  structure  close  to  the  great  pyramid,  is  a  tomb 
or  a  temple — as  the  Serapeum  (also  undeiground)  where  the 
god  Osiris-Apis  was  buried  after  each  incarnation,  "re- 
sembled in  appearance  the  other  Egyptian  temples,,  even 
those  which  were  not  of  a  funereal  charact^ ;"  we  have 
reason  for  thinking  that  in  earlier  Egyptian  times  the  temple, 
as  distinguished  from  the  tomb,  did  not  exist    Not  un- 
frequently  in  the  East,  these  mortuary  structures  united  the 
characters  of  the  cave-temple  and  the  dwelling-house,  temple. 
As  at  Fetra,  as  at  Cyreiie,  so  in  Etruria,  the  tombs  were 
arranged  ^lon^  a  cliff  '*-  like  liouses  in  a  street,"  and  "  were 
severaUy  an  imitation  Qf  a  dwelling-ohamber ;"  to  which  add 
that  the  Etruscans  had  also  underground  temples  like  under* 
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ground  burial  places,  which  were  like  primitive  underground 
houses.  A  temple  at  Mahavellipore  in  Dravidian  style, 
suggests  that  in  India  the  rock-temple  was  originally  a 
tomb :  there  is  a  reclining  (?  dead)  figure  being  worshipped. 
The  tomb  of  Darius,  too,  cut  in  the  rock,  "  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction "  of  his  palace  on  the  same  scale.  I  may  end  with 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who,  writing  of  the  Chaldean 
temples,  and  indicating  the  likeness  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  to 
a  temple,  says  "  the  most  celebrated  example  of  this  form  is 
as  often  called  [by  ancient  writers]  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of 
Belus,  and  among  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple 
may  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing." 

Later  times  have  seen  manifest  tendencies  to  such  a 
genesis  of  the  temple,  de  novo.  In  the  oases  of  the  Sahara, 
are  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or  Maho- 
metan saints;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make  pilgrim- 
ages and  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel  covering 
the  tomb  of  a  saint  within  a  Homan  Catholic  cathedral,  is 
a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every  detached 
mausoleum  containing  the  bones  of  a  distinguished  man,  is 
visited  with  feelings  akin  to  the  religious,  and  is  an  incipient 
place  of  worship. 

§  138.  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
chamber,  be  it  cave,  or  deserted  house,  or  special  mortuary- 
house,  or  temple,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  structure  within  it — the  altar — ^we  come  first  to 
something  intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly-developed 
sacred  structures  uniting  the  attributes  of  the  two. 

The  grave-heap  growing  into  the  timiulus,  which  in- 
creases in  size  with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  sometimes 
develops  from  a  mound  of  earth  into  a  mound  partly  of 
stones  and  partly  of  earth,  or  otherwise  wholly  of  stones,  and 
finally  into  a  stone  structure,  still  solid  like  a  mound,  and 
still  somewhat  mound-shaped,  but  highly  elaborated  archi- 
tecturally.. Instead  of  a  sacrad  edifice  .evolved  from  the 
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sepulchral  chamber,  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Tope,  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap  itself.  "The  Tope  is 
the  lineal  and  direct  descendant  of  the  funereal  tumulus/' 
says  Mr.  Fergussou ;  or,  as  defined  by  Gen.  Cunningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  is  "a  regvlarlt/'built  cairn,"  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakya-muni;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
disciples,  priests,  and  saints :  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Sakya-muni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  dififerent 
places,  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  burning  of  the  dead 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  the  tomb 
became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  but  of  a  remnant  As 
nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  therefore,  the  Tope  is 
a  tomb ;  and  the  prayers  offered  at  Topes,  the  processions  made 
round  them,  and  the  adorations  paid  to  them  (as  shown  in 
the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove  that  they  are 
simply  solid  temples  instead  of  hollow  temples.  Further 
evidence  of  this  remains :  the  name  given  to  certain  of  them, 
Ckaitya,  means,  in  Sanskrit,  "  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
any  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pila" 

Betuming  to  the  grave-heap  in  its  original  form,  we  have 
first  to  recall  the  fact  (§  85)  that  among  savages  who  bury, 
and  who  take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave-heap  is 
thereby  made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed.  Here  of 
earth  or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of  stones 
entirely,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  for  the  dead 
that  an  altar  lias  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  the  refreshments  provided,  these  platforms  become 
practically  altars ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  deities  are  derived  from 
them.  In  Tahiti,  when  Cook  was  there,  the  altars  on  which 
the  natives  placed  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were  similar  to 
the  biei-s  on  which  they  placed  their  dead :  both  were  small 
stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  five  .to  seven  feet  high. 
Alikajstnicture  was  ^scd  in  th€  Sandwich  Islands  to  sup- 
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port  the  provisions  taken  to  the  graye  of  one  of  Cook's 
sailors.  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-heap  simply  nor  the 
raised  stage,  plays  the  part  of  a  stand  for  offerings.  Xiinenez 
tells  us  of  the  Central  Americans  that  "  if,  after  the  slaves 
had  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre  beside  their  master,  any  space 
was  left,  they  filled  it  up  with  earth,  and  levelled  it.  They 
afterwards  erected  an  altar  upon  the  grave,  a  cubit  high,  of 
lime  and  rock,  on  which  generally  much  incense  was  burnt, 
and  sacrifices  offered."  And  then,  among  peoples  who  en- 
large the  grave*heap,  this  structure  carrying  food  and  drink 
is  placed  close  to  it ;  as  even  now  before  the  vast  tumulus  of 
a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
ceremony  at  one  of  the  Egyptian  festivals  was  crowning  the 
tomb  of  Osiris  with  flowers ;  and  in  like  manner  they  placed 
garlands  on  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  persons.  On  altars  "  out- 
side the  doois  of  the  cataconibs  at  Thebes  **  "  are  carved  in 
bas-relief  the  various  offerings  they  bore,  which  are  the  same 
as  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of  tombs :"  an  illustra* 
tion  showing  us  that  where  it  became  a  support  for  offerings 
placed  in  front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  still  bore  traces  of 
having  originally  been  the  receptacle  for  the  dead.  One 
more  case.  Though,  along  with  their  advance  from  the  earliest 
pastoral  state,  the  Hebrews  probably  divei^d  somewhat 
from  their  original  observances  of  burial  and  sacrifice,  their 
primitive  altars  as  described,  suggest  tlie  origin  here  allied. 
They  were  either  of  turf,  and  in  so  far  like  a  grave-heap, 
or  they  were  of  undressed  stones,  and  in  so  far  also  like  a 
grave-heap.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  illustrated  in  the  use 
of  the  flint-knife  for  circumcision,  religious  usages  are  those 
which  remain  longest  unchanged,  we  may  suspect  the  cause 
of  the  restriction  to  undressed  stones  for  building  an  altar» 
was  that  the  use  of  -  them  had  persisted  ixom.  the  time 
when  they  formed  the  primitive  caiiiL  It  is  true  that  the 
earliest  Hebrew  legends  imply  cave-burials,  and  that  later 
burials  were  in  artificial  caves  or  sepulchres;  but  pastoral 
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tribes,  wandering  over  wide  plains,  could  not  constantly  have 
buried  thus.  The  common  mode  was  probably  that  still 
practised  by  such  wild  Semites  as  the  Bedouins,  whose  dead 
have  ''stones  piled  over  the  grave,"  and  who  "make  sacrifices 
in  which  sheep  or  camels  are  devoutly  slaughtered  at  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmien:"  the  piled  stones  being  thus 
cleariy  made  into  an  altar. 

The  usages  of  European  races  also  yield  evidence  of  this 
derivation.  Here,  partly  fiom  Bluut's  Dictiotuiry  of  Theology, 
and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proofs.  The 
most  ancient  altar  known  is  '*a  hollow  ehest,  on  the  lid  or 
mensa  of  which  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated.''  This  form 
was  associated  with  '*  the  early  Christian  custom  of  placing 
the  relics  of  martyred  saints"  under  altars;  and  it  is  still  a 
standing  rule  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  enclose  the  relics  of 
a  saint  in  an  altar.  **  Stone  was  ordered  by  councils  of  the 
fourth  century^  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ."  Moreover,  ^'  the  primitive  Christians 
chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion  upon  them."  And 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  statement^  that  in  the  middle  ages  "  the 
stone  coffin  became  an  altar,"  may  be  joined  the  fact  that 
our  churches  still  contain  "  altar-tombs." 

Thus  what  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  the 
uncivilized,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  of  the  civilized* 
The  original  altar  is  that  which  supports  ofTerings  to  the 
dead;  and  hence  its  various  forms — a  heap  of  turf,  a  pile 
of  stones,  a  raised  stage,  a  stone  coffin. 

§  139.  Altars  imply  sacrifices ;  and  we  pass  naturally  from 
the  genesis  of  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  §  84  I  have  exemplified  at  length  the  custom 
of  providing  the  deceased  with  food;  and  I  might,  space 
permitting,  double  the  number  of  examples.  I  might,  too, 
dwell  on  the  various  motives  avowed  by  various  peoples — 
by  the  Lower  Califomians^  among  whom  ''the  priest  demands 
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provisions  for  the  spirit'«  journey ;"  by  the  Coras  of  Mexico, 
who,  after  a  man's  death,  "placed  some  meat  upon  sticks 
about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle  he 
formerly  owned;"  by  the  Damaras,  who,  bringing  food 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  request  "him  to  eat  and  make 
merry"  and  in  return  "invoke  his  blessing"  and  aid.  A 
truth  also  before  illustrated  (§  85),  but  which,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  argument,  it  will  be  well  to  re-illustmte 
here,  is  that  these  offerings  are  repeated  at  intervals:  in 
some  places  for  a  short  time;  in  other  places  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Vancouver-Island  people  we  are  told  that  "  for  some 
days  after  the  death  relatives  bum  salmon  or  venison 
before  the  tomb ;"  and  among  the  Mosquito  Indians, "  the 
widow  was  bound  to  supply  the  gi-ave  of  her  husband 
with  provisions  for  a-  year."  When,  with  practices  of  this 
kind,  we  join  such  practices  as  those  of  the  Karen,  who 
thinks  himself  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead,  "whom  he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing 
offerings;"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  transition  from 
funeral  gifts  to  religious  sacrifices. 

The  kinship  becomes  further  manifest  on  observing  that 
in  both  cases  there  are,  besides  offerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offerings.  The  Karens  just  named  as  habitually 
making  oblations,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead,  at 
which  they  ask  the  spirits  to  eat  and  drink.  Of  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimuls  Hodgson  tells  us  that  "  at  harvest  home,  they 
offer  fruits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents."  Such  yearly 
sacrifices,  occurring  in  November  among  the  natives  of  the 
Mexican  Valley,  who  then  lay  live  animals,  edibles,  and 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends, 
and  occurring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos,  who  then  place 
com,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  "  haunts  frequented  by  the 
dead,"  have  prevailed  widely:  the  modern  Chinese  still 
exemplifying  tliem,  as  they  were  exemplified  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Aztecs. 

Moreover  there  are  offerings  on  occasions  specially  su^ 
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geeting  thenu  "  When  passing  a  burial-ground  they  [the  Sea 
Dyaks]  throw  on  it  something  they  consider  acceptable  to 
the  departed ;"  and  a  Hottentot  makes  a  gift  on  passing  a 
burial-place,  and  asks  for  ghostly  guardianship.  In  Samoa, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  roam  the  bush, 
"people  in  going  far  inland  to  work,  would  scatter  food  here 
and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and  utter  a  word  or 
two  of  prayer  for  protection."  Development  of  funeral 
offerings  into  habitual  sacrifices  is  carried  a  stage  further  in 
the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a  part  of  each  meal 
In  Fiji  "  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they 
throw  portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their 
departed  ancestors."  Always  when  liquor  is  given  the  Bhils, 
they  pour  a  libation  on  the  ground  before  drinking  any ;  and 
as  their  forefathers  are  their  gods,  the  meaning  of  this 
practice  is  unmistakable.  So,  too,  the  Araucanians  spill  a 
little  of  their  drink,  and  scatter  a  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  and  drinking;  and  the  Yirzimbers  of  Madagascar, 
when  they  sit  down  to  meals,  "  take  a  bit  of  meat  and  throw 
it  over  their  heads,  saying — *  There's  a  bit  for  the  spirit' " 
Ancient  historic  races  had  like  ways. 

The  motives  for  these  offerings  are  often  avowed.  We  read 
in  Livingstone  that  a  Bei*otse having  a  headache  said — "'My 
father  is  scolding  me  because  I  do  not  give  him  any  of  the 
food  I  eat.'  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was.  'Among 
the  Barimo,'  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  KaflB/s  axe  de- 
scribed as  attributing  every  untoward  event  to  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person,  and  as  "  slaughtering  a  beast  to  propitiate 
its  favour."  The  Amazulu  show  us  the  same  thing.  '*  There, 
then,  is  your  food,"  they  say :  "  all  ye  spirits  of  our  tribe, 
summon  one  another.  I  am  not  going  to  say,  'So-and-so. 
there  is  your  food,'  for  you  are  jealous.  But  thou.  So-and- 
so,  who  art  making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the  spirits ;  come  all 
of  you  to  eat  this  food." 

So  that  alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  this  offering  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  dead  man  parallels  the  offering  of 
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food  and  drink  to  a  deity.  Observe  the  points  of  com- 
munity. The  giving  of  portions  of  meals  is  com- 
mon  to  the  two.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  priests 
begin  a  meal^jsays  Cook,  they  ntter  a  sort  of  prayer,  and  then 
offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the  deity.  As  with  thjsse 
Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric  Greeks :  **  the  share  which 
is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine  that  flows,  and  the  flesh  that 
smokes  on  the  festal  board,"  corresponds  with  the  share  cast 
aside  by  various  peoples  for  the  ancestral  spirits.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  larger  oblations  on  special  occasions. 
When  told  that  a  Kaffir  chief  kills  a  bullock,  that  he  may 
thereby  get  help  in  war  from  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are  reminded 
that  ''Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  a. fat  bull  of  five  years 
to  most  mighty  Kronion.'^  When  among  the  Amazulu,  after 
"  an  abundant  harvest  sometimes  the  head  of  the  village 
dreams  that  it  is  said  to  him — *  How  is  it,  when  you  have 
been  given  so  much  food,  that  you  do  not  give  thanks  ? ' "  and 
when  he  thereupon  makes  a  feast  to  the  Amatongo  (ghosts  of 
the  dead),  liis  act  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  presenting 
first-fruits  to  deities.  And  when  at  another  time  "  he  tells 
his  dream,  and  says — ^'Let  a  sin-offering  be  sacrificed,  lest 
the  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill  us  ;' "  we  are  reminded  of  sin- 
offerings  made  among  various  peoples  to  avert  divine  ven- 
geance. There  is  a  no  less  complete  correspondr 
ence  between  the  sacrifices  made  at  fixed  periods.  As  above 
shown,  we  find  in  addition  to  other  feasts  to  the  dead,  annual 
feasts ;  and  these  answer  to  the  annual  festivals  in  honour 
of  deities.  Moreover,  the  times  are  alike  fixed  by  astrono-* 
mical  events.  The  parallel  holds  also  in  respect  of 
the  things  offered  In  both  cases  we  have  oxen,  goats,  etc. ; 
in  both  cases  bread  and  cakes  occur ;  in  both  oases  the  local 
drink  is  given — ^wine  where  it  exists,  chicha  by  American 
races,  beer  by  various  tribes  in  Africa ;  in  both  cases,  too, 
we  find  incense  used ;  in  both  cases  flowers ;  and,  in  short, 
whatever  consumable  commodities  are  most  valued,  down 
even  to  tobacca    As  we  saw  above,  an  African  chief  ex- 
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pected  to  get  aid  by  emptying  his  snuff-box  to  the  gods ;  and 
among  the  Kaffirs,  when  the  spirits  "  are  invited  to  cat,  beer 
and  snuff  are  usually  added."  Nor  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Both  to  spirits  and  to  deities  we 
find  uncooked  offerings  and  also  burnt  offerings.  Tet 

another  likeness  must  be  named.  Gods  are  supposed  to  profit 
by  the  sacrifices  as  ghosts  do,  and  to  be  similarly  pleased. 
As  given  in  the  Iliad,  Zeus'  reason  for  favouring  Troy  is  that 
there  '*  never  did  mine  altar  lack  the  seemly  feast,  even 
drink-offering  and  burnt-offering,  the  worship  that  is  our 
due."  In  the  Odyssey ^  Athene  is  described  as  coming  in 
person  to  receive  the  roasted  heifer  presented  to  her,  and  as 
rewarding  the  giver.  lastly,  we  have  the  fact 

that  in  sundry  cases  the  sacrifices  to  ghosts  and  gods  coexist 
in  undistinguishable  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
provisions  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images  of 
the  deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  the  offerings  made  to 
the  dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour  of 
the  gods."  The  mummies  were  kept  in  closets,  '^out  of 
which  they  were  taken  ...  to  a  small  altar,  before  which 
the  priest  officiated ;"  and  on  this  altar  were  made  "  offerings 
of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes,  flowers,  and  fruits." 

§  140.  Little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an  origin,  w(^ 
meet  with  evidence  that  fasting,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  a 
sequence  of  funeral  rites.  Probably  the  practice  arises  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Involuntary  as  abstinence  from  food 
often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and  causing  as  it  then  does 
vivid  dreams,  it  becomes  a  deliberately-adopted  method  of 
obtaining  interviews  with  the  spirits.  Among  numerous 
savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it  had  among  the  Jews  of 
Talmudic  times,  this  as  one  of  its  motives.  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  allied  motive  of  bringing  on  that  preternatural  ex- 
citement regarded  as  inspiration.  But  besides  fastings  thus 
originating,  there  is  the  fasting  which  results  from  making 
excessive  provision  for  the  dead.    By  implication  this  grows 
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into  an  accepted  mark  of  reverence;  and  finally  becomes 
a  religious  act. 

Id  §  103,  it  was  shown  how  extensive  is  in  many  cases  the 
destruction  of  property,  oi  cattle,  of  food,  at  the  tomb.  1 
have  quoted  the  statements  that,  as  a  consequence,  among 
the  Dyaks  burial-rites  frequently  reduce  survivors  to  poverty; 
and  that,  on  the  Grold  Coast,  "  a  funeral  is  usually  absolute 
ruin  to  a  poor  family."  If,  as  in  some  extinct  American 
societies,  everything  a  man  had  except  his  land  went  into 
the  grave  with  him — if  on  the  death  of  a  Toda  "his  entire 
herd"  of  oxen  was  sacrificed;  the  implication  is  that  his 
widow  and  children  had  to  suffer  great  want  Such  want  is^ 
indeed,  alleged.  We  read  that  '*  the  Indians  of  the  llocky 
Mountains  burn  with  the  deceased  all  his  effects,  and  even 
those  ot  his  nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not  unfreqnently 
happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute  starvation;" 
and  that  in  Africa,  among  the  fiagos,  "the  family  of  the 
deceased,  who  are  ruined  by  tliis  act  ot  superstition  [burning 
his  property,  including  stores  of  food  J,  are  suppoited  through 
the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village."  Now 
when  along  with  these  facts,  obviously  related  as  cause  and 
consequence,  we  join  the  fact  that  the  Gold  Coast  people,  to 
their  other  mourning  observances,  add  fasting;  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  among  the  Dahomans  "the  weeping  relatives  must 
fast ;"  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first 
a  natural  result  of  great  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  even- 
tually a  usage  signifying  such  sacrifice;  and  continues  as  a 
usage  when  no  longer  made  needful  by  impoverishment. 
We  shall  see  the  more  reason  for  concluding  this  on  finding 
that  fasting  was  a  funeral  rite  among  sundry  extinct  peoples 
whose  attentions  to  the  dead  were  elaborate.  The  Yuca- 
tanese  "  fasted  for  the  sake  of  the  dead."  The  like  was  a 
usage  with  the  Egyptians :  during  the  mourning  for  a  king 
"  a  solenm  fast  was  established."  Even  by  the  Hebrews  fast- 
ing was  associated  with  mourning  dresses ;  and  after  the  burial 
of  Saul  the  peopte  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for  seven  days. 
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This  connexion  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
a  kindred  connexion,  arising  from  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Throwing  aside  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  by  diminishing  the  little  which  the  improvident 
savage  has,  often  entails  hunger;  and  voluntarily -borne 
hunger  thus  becomes  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  dead. 
How  it  passes  into  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well 
shown  by  the  Polynesian  legend  concerning  Maui  and  his 
brothers.  Having  had  a  great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says 
to  them — ^"^ After  I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient;  do 
not  eat  food  until  I  return,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  up, 
but  rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the 
gods  for  this  great  haul  of  fish.  ...  I  will  then  return,  and 
we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the  offering 
had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  fasting  thus  entailed,  giving  occasions  for 
self-discipline,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-discipline  after  the 
original  purpose  is  forgotten.  There  still  clings  to  it,  how- 
ever, the  notion  that  approval  of  a  supernatural  being  is 
gained ;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion  supports  the  inference 
drawn. 

§  141.  From  this  incidental  result,  introduced  parentheti- 
cally, let  us  return  to  our  study  of  the  way  in  which  the 
offerings  at  burials  develop  into  religious  offerings. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motives :  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  service  in  the  future  life.  We  will  glance 
at  the   two  in  this  order.  Bemembering  that  a 

man's  ghost  is  supposed  to  retain  the  likings  of  the  living 
man,  we  shall  see  that  among  cannibals  the  offering  of 
human  flesh  to  the  dead  is  inevitable.  The  growth  of  the 
usage  is  well  shown  by  a  passage  in  Turner's  Samocu    He 
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says  that  Sama  was  ''the  name  of  the  cannibal  god  of  a 
Tillage  in  SavaiL  He  was  inearaate  as  a  man,  who  had 
human  flesh  laid  before  him  when  he  chose  to  call  for  it 
This  man's  power  extended  to  several  Tillages,  and  his 
descendants  are  traced  to  this  dajr/'  Again^  those  ferocious 
anthropophagi  the  Fijians,  who  have  Tictims  buried  with 
them,  and  whose  apotheosized  chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom 
''human  flesh  is  still  the  most  Talued  offering;"  show  us 
the  entire  series  of  sequences— cannibalism  during  life,  can- 
nibal ghosts,  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacrifices  made  as 
religious  rites.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  ancient  Mexican& 
The  man-eating  habits  of  their  ruling  race  were  accom* 
panied  bj  slayings  of  slaves,  etc.,  at  burials,  as  well  as  by 
slayings  of  prisoners  before  their  gods;  and  though  the 
immolations  at  graTes  were  not,  during  their  later  times, 
aTowedly  food-offerings,  yet  we  may  suspect  tliat  they  were 
so  in  earlier  times,  on  seeing  how  literally  a  Tictim  im* 
molated  to  the  god  was  made  a  food-offering--»the  heart 
being  torn  out,' put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  its  lips 
anointed  with  the  blood.  When,  too,  we  read  that  the 
Ghibehas  offered  men  to  the  Spaniards  as  food;  and  \riien 
Aoosta,  remarking  that  the  Ghibehas  were  not  cannibals, 
asks  "  can  they  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  sons  of 
the  Sun  (as  they  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in 
the  barbarous  holocausts  they  offered  to  that  star  V  we  may 
Suspect  that  their  immolations  at  funerals,  like  their  immola- 
tions to  the  Sun,  were  the  remains  of  an  extinct  cannibalism. 
Having  before  us  such  facts  as  that  some  Khonds  believe 
the  god  eats  the  person  killed  for  him ;  that  the  TahitianSi 
thinking  their  gods  fed  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  provided 
them  with  such  spirits  by  frequent  slaughterings;  and  that 
the  Tongans  made  offerings  of  children  to  their  gods,  who 
were  deified  chiefs ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  human  sacrifices 
at  graves  had  originally  the  purpose  of  supplying  human 
flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for  tlie  soul  of  the  deceased; 
and  that  the  slaughter  of  victims  as  a  religious  rite  was 
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a  sequence.  The  like  holds  of  slaying  men  aa 

attendants.  We  have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  \m- 
civHized  and  semi-civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  pri- 
soners, slaves,  wives,  friends,  to  follow  the  departed;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  observance.  Bj 
the  Mexicans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  burial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth,  on  the 
sixtieth,  and  on  the  eightieth  days.  In  Dahomey  there  are 
frequent  beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the  other 
world  to  serve  the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages  from  his 
living  descendant  Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without  break 
into  the  periodic  human  sacrifices  which  have  commonly  been 
elements  in  primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  from  peoples  in  aU  parts 
of  the  world,  examples  of  blood -oflFerings  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  offerings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meanings  when  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  brutes,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood— especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species— 
is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia 
human  flesh  "is  eaten  raw**  by  •the  blood-revengers;" 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  off  a  cousin's  arm,  drank 
the  blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  the 
owner;  and  that  the  cannibal  Yateans  will  exhume,  cook,  and 
eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  three  days; 
that  among  the  Haidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  taamish, 
or  inspired  medidne-man,  "springs  on  the  first  person  he 
meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  more  mouthfuls  of  the 
man's  living  flesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth,  then  ruslies 
to  another  and  another;"  and  that  among  the  neighbouring 
Nootkas  the  medicine-man,  instead  of  doing  this,  **  is  satisfied 
with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the  corpses  in  the  burial- 
places;'*  we  see  that  horrors  beyond  our  imaginations  of 
possibility  are  committed  -by  primitive  men,  and,  among 
them,  the  drinking  of  warm  human  blood.    We  may  infer, 
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indeed,  that  the  vampire-l^ends  of  European  folk-lore, 
grew  out  of  such  facts  concerning  primitive  cannibals: 
the  original  vampire  being  the  supposed  other-self  of  a 
ferocious  savage,  stiU  seeking  to  satisfy  his  blood-sucking 
propensities.  And  we  shall  not  doubt  that  those  blood- 
offerings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  89,  were  originally,  as 
they  are  now  in  Dahomey, ''  drink  for  the  deceased."  Indeed, 
as  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  drinking  animal 
blood  and  drinking  human  blood,  than  there  is  between  eating 
animal  flesh  and  eating  human  flesh,  hesitation  disappears 
on  reading  that  even  now,  the  Samoiedes  delight  in  the 
warm  blood  of  animals,  and  on  remembering  that  Ulysses 
describes  the  ghosts  in  the  Greek  Hades  as  flocking  to 
drink  the  sacrificial  blood  he  provides  for  them,  and  as  being 
refreshed  by  it.  If,  then,  blood  shed  at  a  funeral 

was  at  first  meant  for  the  refreshment  of  the  ghost — ^if 
when  shed  on  subsequent  occasions,  as  by  the  sanguinaiy 
Dahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  king's  ghost  in  war, 
it  became  a  blood-offering  to  a  supernatural  being  for  special 
propitiation;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  offering  of 
human  blood  to  a  deity  with  a  like  motive,  is  but  a  further 
development  of  the  practice.  The  case  of  the  Mexicans 
is  typical  Their  ruling  races  descended  from  conquering 
cannibals;  they  had  cannibal-gods,  whose  idols  were  fed 
with  human  hearts;  the  priests,  when  tliere  had  not  been 
recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kings  that  the  idols  "were 
starving  with  hunger;"  war  was  made,  to  take  prisoners, 
''because  their  gods  demanded  something  to  eat;"  and 
thousands  were  for  this  reason  sacrificed  annually.  When 
we  add  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  separately 
offered;  that  'Hhe  Indians  gave  the  idols,  to  drink,  their 
own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears;"  ''that  the  priests  and 
dignified  persons  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs,  and  daubed 
their  temples ; "  and  that  "  the  effusion  of  blood  was  frequent 
and  daily  with  some  of  the  priests ; "  we  shall  see  an  obvious 
filiation.  Even  the    records  of  ancient  Eastern 
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nations  describe  blood-offerings  as  parts  of  the  two  sets 
of  rites.  That  self-bleeding  at  funerals  occurred  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  implied  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which 
forbids  them  to  cut  themselves  for  the  dead.  And  that 
self'bleeding  was  a  religious  ceremony  among  their  neigh- 
bours, there  is  direct  proof.  In  propitiation  of  their  god  the 
prophets  of  fiaal  cut  themselves  "  till  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  thent" 

The  only  question  is  how  far  this  kind  of  offering  has 
passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at — the  sacri- 
ficing a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  subordination.  In  §  89 
were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a  funeral  rite,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Amoi^  the  Nateotetains  of 
Koith  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  off  one  joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
some  old  women  may  be  seen  with  two  joints  off  every  finger 
on  both  hands."  On  the  death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  bravest  woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
succeeding  chief,  to  cut  off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root. 
Paralleling  these  funeral  mutilations,  we  elsewhere  in 
America  find  mutilations  as  religious  observances.  Some 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision  (or  something  like  it),  and 
self-injuries  much  more  serious  than  circumcision,  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  deities.  The  Guancavilcas,  a  Peruvian 
people,  pulled  out  three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  young 
children,  which  they  thought "  very  acceptable  to  their  gods ;" 
while,  as  we  before  saw,  knocking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth 
is  a  rite  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair  is  usual 
among  savages  have  been  given  in  abundance ;  and  it  occurs 
also  as  a  religious  sacrifice.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  volcanio  eruption  of  1803,  when,  to  appease 
the  gods,  many  offerings  were  made  in  vain,  we  are  told  that 
at  length  the  king  Tamehameha  cut  off  part  of  his  own  hair, 
which  was  considered  sacred,  and  threw  it  into  the  torrent. 
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as  the  most  valuable  offering.  By  the  Peruvians,  too,  hair 
xros  given  as  an  -act  of  'worship;  -  **  In  making  an  offering 
they  piiUod  a  hair  out  of  their  eyebrows/'  says  Gaicilasso ; 
and  Arriaga  and  Jos.  de  Acosta  similarly  describe  the  pre- 
sentation of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to  the  deities.  In  ancient 
Central  America  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  hair.  Even  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  kindred 
observance :  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacrificed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike,  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  victims,  in  the 
offering  of  blood  that  flows  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  offering  of  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  ofi'ering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religious  rites. 

§  142.  Is  there  no  further  way  in  which  the  goodwill  of 
these  invisible  beings  may  be  secured  ?  If  savages  in  general 
think,  as  the  Aleutian  Islanders  do,  that  the  shades  of  the 
departed  must  be  'propitiated  "  as  being  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  will  they  not  ask  this  question  and  find  an  affirma- 
tive answer?  When  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  by 
applause;  and  now  that,  though  invisible,  they  are  often 
within  hearing,  praise  Will  still  be  pleasing  to  th^n.  Hence 
another  group  of  observances. 

Bancroft  quotes  firom  an  eye-witness  the  account  of  a 
funeral  in  which  an  American  Indian,  carrying  on  his  back 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  the  burial  cave,  expresses  his  sense 
of  loss  by  chanting  her  various  virtues,  and  is  followed  by 
others  of  the  tribe  repeating  bis  nttemnces.  This  practice^ 
which  is  in  large  measure  the  natural  expression  of  bereave- 
ment, is  a  prevalent  practice  into  which  there  enters  also  \h,6 
idea  of  propitiation.  By  the  Tupis,  at  a  funeral  feast, 
*•  songs  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead."  Among  the  Lower 
Califomians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is  that 
"  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  his  praises ;"  and  the  Chippewas 
make  praises  permanent  by  placing  at  a  man's  grave  a  post 
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bearing  "devices  denoting  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
in  battle,  and  the  niimb^  of  scalps  he  has  taken."  By  par- 
tially-civilized American  peoples,  funeral  laudations  were 
much  more  elaborated.  In  San  Salvador  "  they  chanted  the 
lineage  and  deeds  of  the  dead  "  for  four  days  and  nights ;  the 
Ghibchas  ''sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceased;"  and  during  ancient  Peruvian  obsequies,  they 
traversed  the  village,  **  declaring  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of 
the  dead  chief."  like  observances  occur  in  Polynesia.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death  in  Tahiti,  there  are  "  elegiac  ballads, 
prepared  by  the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family."  We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  at  a  burial,  deliver  a  eulogium  on  the  departed ;  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  like  usage  was  developed  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  elaboration  of  tlieir  social  life. 
Not  only  did  they  sing  commemorative  hymns  when  a  king 
died,  but  kindred  praises  were  general  at  deaths.  There  were 
hired  mourners  to  enumerate  the  deceased's  virtues;  and 
when  a  man  of  rank  was  deposited  in  his  tomb,  the  priest 
read  from  a  papyrus  an  account  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  multitude  joined  in  praising  him — uttered  something 
like  responses. 

Frequently  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral  Tlie 
Brazilian  Indians,  "  sing  in  honour  of  their  dead  as  often  as 
they  pass  near  their  graves."  We  read  in  Bancroft  that  "  for 
a  long  time  after  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of  mourning 
and  pmise."  In  Peru,  for  a  month  after  death,  "  they  loudly 
shouted  out  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ynca  in  war,  and  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  provinces.  .  .  .  After  the  first  month  they 
did  the  same  every  fortnight,  at  each  phase  of  the  moon,  and 
this  went  on  the  whole  year."  Moreover,  "  bards  and  min- 
strels were  appointed  to  chronicle  his  achievements,  and  their 
songs  continued  to  be  rehearsed  at  high  festivals." 

The  motive  parallels  the  religious  motive.  By  the  Amazulu 
these  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  for  the  avowed  purpose 
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of  gaining  favours  or  escaping  punishments.  Answering  the 
reproaches  of  his  brother's  angry  ghost,  a  Zulu  says — "  I  do 
call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  youi  laud-giving  names."  Again, 
"if  there  is  illness  in  the  village,  the  eldest  son  lauds  him 
[the  father]  with  the  laud-giving  names  which  he  gained 
when  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  lauds 
all  the  other  Amatongo"  [ancestral  ghosts].  Further,  we 
have  proof  that  in  their  desire  for  praise,  these  ancestral 
ghosts  are  jealous  ghosts.  When  by  a  diviner,  it  has  been 
determined  which  ancestral  ghost  has  inflicted  disease,  this 
ghost  is  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Here  is  the  statement  of  a 
Zulu  named  Umpengula  Mbanda : — 

'^ Therefore  he  is  called  upon  first,  and  it  is  said.  'So-and-so,  son  of 
So-and-80,'  he  being  lauded  by  his  laud-giving  names  ;  then  they  pro- 
ceed to  his  father,  and  he  too  is  meniioned  in  connexion  with  the 
disease ;  and  so  in  time  they  come  to  the  last ;  and  so  there  is  an  end, 
when  it  is  said,  •  Ye  people  of  Gwala,  who  did  so-and-so,'  (his  great 
deeds  being  mentioned),  ^come  alfof  you.*  " 

So  that,  beginning  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funeral 
rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  praises 
both  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  established,  we  rise  to 
the  characteristics  of  religious  praises.  Moreover,  the  two 
are  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  for  them  by  supernatural 
beings ;  in  the  nature  of  them  as  narrating  great  deeds ;  and 
in  the  motive  for  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  benefits  or 
avoiding  evils. 

§  143.  Yet  another  parallelism.  Along  with  praises  of  the 
dead  there  go  prayers  to  them.  The  Bambiri  "  pray  to 
departed  chiefs  and  relatives ; "  and  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in 
times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have,  passed  away.  The  Amazulu  join 
prayers  with  their  sacrifices.  One  of  Callaway's  informants 
says : — 

**  The  owner  of  the  bullock  having  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  saying 
'  There  is  yonr  bnllock,  ye  spirits  of  our  people ;'  and  aa  he  prays 
naming  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  dead,  saying,  *  There 
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is  your  food  ;  I  pray  for  a  healthy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably ; 
and  thou,  So-and-so,  treat  me  in^ith  mercy ;  and  thoa,  So-and-so,' 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  their  family  who  are  dead/' 

The  Veddahs,  again,  think  tliemselves  guarded  by  the  spirits 
of  "their  ancestors  and  their  children;"  and  "in  every 
calamity,  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid."  They 
"  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  *  Come,  and  par- 
take of  this !  Give  us  maintenance,  as  you  did  when  living  I ' " 
A  Dakotah,  when  going  hunting,  utters  the  prayer — ''  Spirits 
or  ghosts,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where  I  can  find 
a  deer."  By  the'  Banks'  Islanders,  "  prayers,  as  a  rule,  are 
made  to  dead  men  and  not  to  spirits/'  Turner,  describing  the 
Vateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors,"  says. 
"  they  pray  to  tliem  over  the  kava-bowl,  for  health  and  pros- 
perity ; "  and,  describing  the  adjacent  Tannese,  he  says  that, 
sacrificing  first-fruits  to  their  dead  and  deified  chiefs,  the 
living  chief  prays  aloud  thus — ^"Compassionate  father, here  is 
some  food  for  you ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it" 

Only  in  the  supposed  origin  or  nature  of  the  super- 
natural being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  difier  from 
the  prayers  of  more  civilized  races  to  their  divinities.  In 
the  Iliad,  Chryses,  Apollo's  priest,  is  represented  as  saying — 
"  0  Smintheus !  if  ever  I  built  a  temple  gracious  in  thine 
eyes,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  to  thee  fat  flesh  of  thighs  of  bulls  or 
goats,  fulfil  now  this  my  desire;  let  the  Danauns  pay  by 
their  arrows  for  my  tears."  So,  too,  Eameses,  calling  on 
Ammon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him  of  the  30,000  bulls  he 
has  sacrificed  to  him.*    Between  the  Trojan  or  Egyptian,  and 

*  Why  BQch  TMt  numben  of  animals  were  slanghterrd,  is  a  question  to 
which  no  answer  seems  forthcoming.  Sinoo  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
howerer,  I  hare  oome  upon  a  clue.  In  the  Big  Veda  "  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  Vishnu  is  described  as  carrying  away  the  broth  made  of  a  hundred 
buffaloes  and  a  hog.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  (ti,  17, 11)  '  For  thee,  Indra,  whom 
aU  the  Marats  in  concert  magnified,  Pushan  and  Vishnu  cooked  a  hundred 
biiffdlocs.* "  Now  obeerro  the  meaning  of  this.  The  Mahibhirata  "  de. 
scribes  u  king  named  iUntideva,  who  used  to  slaughter  daily  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle  besides  as  many  other  animals,  for  use  in  his  kitchen "  to 
support  his  retinue  and  dependants. 
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the  Zulu  or  New  Caledonian,  there  is  no  difference  in  feeling 
or  idea. 

Of  course,  along  with  mental  evolution  there  go  modifica- 
tions in  the  prayers,  as  in  the  conceptions  associated  with 
them.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  who  in  later  times  represent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  delighting  in  the  odour  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advanced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  bribery  which  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
portionate to  material  sacrifices ;  though  it  is  manifest  from 
the  denunciations  these  prophets  uttered,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitive  beliefs  and 
practices.  But  while  the  notion  of  the  partially  civilized  is 
not  the  same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilized,  it  is 
the  same  in  essence.  The  mediaeval  knight  wlio,  praying 
for  aid  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  is 
delivered,  adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  savage  who 
bargains  with  the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for 
provision. 

§  144  Tliere  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  which  I  can- 
not spare  space  to  exhibit  in  full.  A  paragraph  only  can  be 
devoted  to  each. 

The  East  Africans  believe  *'  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
know  what  those  they  have  left  behind  them  are  doing,  and 
are  pleased  or  not,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil ;" 
and  during  a  death-lament  the  North  American  Indians  ad- 
dress the  spirit  of  the  departed,  promising  to  behave  well. 
Here  reprobation  of  the  ancestral  ghost  is  feared,  just  as 
among  civilized  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared ;  and  ap- 
proval is  sought  with  kindred  motives. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  of  repentance  caused  by  supposed 
ghostly  reprobation.  Of  the  Turkomans,  Yamb^ry  tells  us 
that  "  no  groater  punishment  can  befall  a  living  man,  than  to 
be  accused  beforo  the  shade  of  his  departed  father  or  an- 
cestor. This  is  done  by  planting  a  lance  upon  the  top  of 
the  grave.  •  •  •  No  sooner  did  Oraz  perceive  the  lance  fixed 
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upoa  the  high  Yoska  of  his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  following  night  he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of 
the  MoUnh  and  tied  it  to  its  former  place.  This  act  of  resti* 
tntion,  as  he  himself  told  me,  will  pain  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one*3  ancestors.'* 

Among  the  Iroquois  "  a  prominent  part  of  the  ceremonial 
[mourning  for  Sachems]  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  .thpir 
ancient  laws."  In  this  we  trace  an  analogy  to  the  repetition 
of  divine  injunctions  as  a  religious  observance. 

Lighting  a  fire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased, 
we  found  to  be  a  not  infrequent  funeral  rite ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-liglited,  for  a  long  period* 
On  adding  the  facts  that  lamps  were  kept  burning  in  EgJl>- 
tian  tombs,  as  also  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  we  see 
that  maintenance  of  a  sacred  fire  in  a  temple  again  exempli* 
fies  the  development  of  funeral  rites  into  religious  rites. 

Expressions  of  grief  naturally  characterize  funerals,  and 
grow  into  funeral  rites:  sometimes,  in  advanced  societies, 
being  swollen  by  the  cries  of  hired  mourners.  It  was  thus 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.  Once  a  year,  they  otfered 
first-fruits  on  the  altar  of  Isis  with  "  doleful  lamentations." 
During  an  annual  festival  at.Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  the  votaries  having  fasted  and  put  on 
mourning  dresses,  uttered  a  lament  round  a  burnt-offering : 
the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  subject  of  the  lament  Ad« 
herents  to  the  theory  of  nature-myths  of  course  find  a 
symbolic  meaning  for  this  observance ;  but  to  others  it  will 
appear  significant  that  this  further  likeness  between  funeral 
rites  and  religious  rites,  occurred  among  people  who  sacrifi/^d 
so  elaborately  to  their  ordinary  dead,  and  who  were  charac^s 
terized  by  the  unparalleled  persistence  of  their  ciistoms. 

Along  with  dislike  to  tell  his  name,  which  the  savage 
thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  learns  it,  there 
goes  dislike  to  name  the  dead :  the  exercise  of  the  implied 
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power  over  them,  being  supposed  to  excite  their  anger.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling  among  the  Malagasy,  that ''  they  account 
it  a  crime  to  mention  them  [the  dead]  by  the  names  they 
had  Avhen  living."  Similarly,  among  some  peoples,  the  calling 
of  deities  by  their  trae  names  has  been  interdicted  or  con- 
sidered improper.  The  Chinese  say  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  use 
his  [the  supreme  ruler'u]  name  lightly,  we  name  him  by  bis 
residence,  which  is  in  Tien"  [heaven].  Again,  Exod.  Ill, 
13-15,  proves  that  the  Hebrew  God  was  not  to  be  referred  to 
by  name.    And  Herodotus  carefully  avoids  naming  Osiris.* 

In  KafBr-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  asylum ;  and  in 
the  Tonga  Islands  the  cemeteries  where  the  great  chiefs  are 
buried,  have  such  sacredness  that  enemies  meeting  there 
must  regard  each  other  as  friends.  Beecham  says  that  on 
the  Gold  Coast  the  fetich-house  forms  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to 
run-away  slaves.  Here  we  see  arising  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among  higher  peoples. 

Speaking  of  oaths  among  the  Nasamonians,  Herodotus  says 
"  the  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and  good, 
and  so  doing  swears  by  his  name."  In  Sumatra,  *'  the  place 
of  greatest  solemnity  for  administering  an  oath,  is  the  •  .  , 
burying-ground  of  their  ancestors."  In  medifieval  Europe 
"  oaths  over  the  tombs  and  relics  of  saints  were  of  frequent 
occurrence ;"  and  a  capitulary  required  them  "  to  be  admin* 

*  Prof.  Mftx  MiiUer  thinks  (ffibberi  Z^cturen,  p.  85)  that  this  statement 
trill  "  surprise  '*  those  who  remember  that  Herodotus  says  the  Egyptians 
identified  Osiris  with  Dionysus.  Now  considering  that  in  Bk.  II,  Ch.  8, 
Herodotoa  premises  that  certain  things  *'  oonoerning  thair  religion,"  he  will 
repeat  *'  only  when  compelled  to  do  so;*'  and  oonsidering  that  in  identifying 
Osiris  with  Dionysus  he  was  "  compelled  "  to  name  both ;  this  exception 
does  not,  I  think,  go  for  much.  When  I  add  that  in  Bk.  II,  Ch.  61,  Hero* 
dot  us  describes  the  ceremonies  at  Basiris  as  being  <*  in  honour  of  a  gcd^ 
whose  name  a  religious  scruple  forbids  me  to  mention,"  and  that  in  Clis.  86, 
132,  170, 171,  Osiris  is  in  like  woys  referred  to  as  one  not  to  bo  named;  I 
think  readers  will  ba  "  surprised "  that  Prof.  Max  MiiUer  should  either 
have  been  unaware  of  these  fiicts,  or,  being  awars  of  them,  should  haT«  re- 
fewed  to  my  statement  as  though  it  weys  basdf  ss.  .    .     . 
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istered  in  a  church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name  of  God, 
and  those  saints  whose  remains  were  below."  The  transition 
from  the  orinfinal  to  the  developed  form  is  clear. 

Visiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to  ask 
aid,  implies  a  jonmey ;  and  this  journey,  short  if  the  grave  is 
near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,- a  pilgrimage.  That  this 
is  its  origin,  proof  is  given  by  Vambery  in  describing  certain 
predatory  tribes  of  Turkomans,  who,  regarding  as  a  martyr 
one  of  their  number  who  is  killed,  adorn  his  grave  and 
"  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place,  where  they  implore 
with  tears  of  contrition  the  intercession  of  the  canonized 
robber."  Filial  piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as  the 
ancestral  ghost  comes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  tho 
distinguished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  burial-place 
passes  into  the  religious  pilgrimage.  Habitually  a  grave  is 
the  terminus :  the  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried  as  well 
as  that  in  which  he  was  born;  the  tomb  of  Baha-ed-din, 
regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet ;  the  tope  containing  relics  of 
Buddha;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Moreover,  Chaucer's 
poem  reminds  us  that  the  tombs  of  saints  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be  on  the  Continent,  the  goals  of  pilgrimages 
among  Christians. 

Yet  one  more  analogy.  In  some  cases  parts  of  the  dead 
are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  them- 
selves with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead;  and  we  saw 
(§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be  thereby  honoured. 
The  implied  notion  was  shown  to  be  associated  with  the 
notion  that  the  nature  of  another  being,  inhering  in  all 
fragments  of  his  body,  inheres,  too,  in  the  unconsumed  part 
of  anything  incorporated  with  his  body;  and  wiih  the  further 
notion  that  between  those  who  swallow  different  parts  of  the 
same  food  some  community  of  nature  is  established.  Hence 
such  beliefs  as  that  ascribed  by  Bastian  to  certain  negrc^s, 
who  think  that  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food 
they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself — such  god  being  an 
ancestor,  who  has  takes  ^his  shara.  Various  ceremonies  which 
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savages  adopt'  are  prompted  bj  this  conception ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  choosing  a  totem.  Among  the  Mosquito  In- 
diaos,  ''the  manner  of  obtaining  this  guardian  was  to 
proceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  up  a  sacrifice :  with 
he  beast  or  bird  whiph  thereupon  appeared,  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.**  This  blood,  supposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  chosen  animal,  connected  the  two ;  and  the 
animal's  "  life  became  so  bound  up  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other."*  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  originated  a  religious 
observance.  Mendieta,  describing  a  ceremony  used  by  the 
Aztecs,  says — **  they  had  also  a  sort  of  communion.  .  •  .  They 
made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeds  .  .  .  and  ate  them  as 
the  body  or  memory  of  their  gods."  As  the  seeds  were 
cemented  partly  by  the  blood  of  sacrificed  boys;  as  their 
gods  were  cannibal  gods ;  as  Huitzilopochtli,  whose  worship 
inchided  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  most  extensive ;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was  to  establish 
community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  common.  So  that 
what,  among  certain  of  these  allied  American  races,  was  a 
funeral  rite,  by  which  survivors  sought  to  inspire  themselves 
with  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
ghost,  became,  among  the  more  civilized,  modified  into  an 
observance  implying  inspiration  by,  and  fealty  to,  one  of 
their  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied  in 
kind,  justifies  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 

*  Wo  here  get  a  due  to  Um  origin  of  Tarioiu  etrtnge  oecemoniet  by  wliioh 
men  bind  themaeWef  to  one  enother.  Michelet,  in  Yum  OriginM^  dm  Droit 
Fran^<nii  (II,  35) ^  writes — "  Boire  le  sang  Tun  de  Tftutro,  o'^tait  pour  ainii 
dire  se  foire  mdrne  chair.  Co  rjmbole  si  expressif  se  tronve  ehrs  un  grand 
nonibre  de  peuples;"  end  he  girea  insiances  from  variona  ancient  raoaiu 
But,  as  we  here  «ee.  this  practice  is  not  originally  adopted  oa  a  symbol  (no 
practices  begin  as  symbols),  but  is  prompted  by  the  belief  tliat  a  community 
of  nuture  is  thus  e»tablished,  and  a  community  of  power  oTer  pne  another. 
Obviously  the  axrhange  of  oamea  b<twc«a  savagaa  vfs«lt«  fcom  an  allied  bdiel. 
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ehapter.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  souk  of  the  dead,  eon* 

ceived  by  savages  sometimes  as  beneficent  agents,  but  chiefly 

as  the  causers  of  evils,  might  be  variously  dealt  witJi— might 

be  deceived,  resisted,  expelled,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 

likely  to   secure  goodwill   and   mitigate  auger.     It  was 

asserted  that  from  this  last  policy  all  religious  observances 

take  their  rise.    We  have  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  place  is  the  place  where  the  dead 

are,  and  which  their  ghosts  are  supposed  to  frequent ;  the 

sheltering  cave,  or  house,  or  other  chamber  for  the  dead, 

becomes  the  sacred  chamber  or  temple ;  and  that  on  which 

offerings  for  the  dead  are  put  becomes  the  sacred  support 

for  offerings— the  altar.    Food  and  drink  and  other  things 

laid  for  the  dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the 

gods ;  while  immolations  of  victims,  blood-offerings,  mutila^ 

tions,  euttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occurring  at  the  grav€^ 

occur  afterwards  before  idols,  and  as  marks  of  fealty  to  a 

deity.    Fasting  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into  fasting  as  a 

religious  rite;  and  lamentations,  too,  oecur  under  both  forma 

Praises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the  burial  and  afterwards, 

and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into  praises  forming  parts 

of  religious  worship;  and  prayers  made  to  the  dead  for  aid^ 

for  blessing,  for  protection,  become  prayers  made  to  divinities 

for  like  advantages.    Ancestral  ghosts  supposed  to  ca,use 

diseases,  as  gods  send  pestilences^  are  similarly  propitiated 

by  special  sacrifices :  the  ascribed  motives  of  ghosts  and  gods 

being  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  modes  of  appealing  to  those 

motives  the  same.    The  paral}elism  runs  out  into  various 

detaUa    There  is  oversight  of  conduct  by  ghosts  as  thore  is 

by  deities;  there  are  promises  of  good  behaviour  to  both; 

there  is  penitence  before  the  one  as  before  the  other.    There 

is  repetition  of  injunctions  given  by  the  dead,  as  there  is 

repetition  of  divine  injunctions.    There  is  a  maintenance  of 

fires  at  graves  and  in  sepulchral  chambers,  as  there  is  in 

temples.    Burial-places  are  sometimes,  like  temjples,  used  as 

places  of  refu&e.    A  distinguished  dead  man  is  invoked  to 
tt 
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witness  an  oath,  as  God  is  invoked.  Secrecy  is  maintained 
respecting  the  name  of  the  dead,  as  in  some  cases  respecting 
the  name  of  a  god  There  are  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
relatives  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America,  certain  less- 
civilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  the  living  with 
the  dead  by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  qualities  of  the 
ghost,  which  a  more  civilized  American  race  paralleled  by  a 
method  of  binding  to  a  deity  through  a  kindred  ceremony  for 
establishing  communion. 

Can  so  many  and  such  varied  similarities  have  arisen  in 
the  absence  of  genetic  relationship  ?  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  unconnected — suppose  primitive  men  had,  as 
some  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  Universal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded  What  probability  would 
there  be  that  to  such  a  Power  they  would  perform  an  act  like 
that  performed  to  the  dead  body  of  a  fellow  savage  ?  And  if 
one  such  community  would  not  be  probable,  what  would  be 
the  probability  of  two  such  communities  ?  What  the  pro- 
bability of  four?  What  the  probability  of  the  score  above 
specified  ?  In  the  absence  of  causal  relation  the  chances 
against  such  a  correspondence  would  be  almost  infinity  to  one. 

Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  forms  differing  only 
in  their  degrees  of  elaboration.  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  observed  in  like  ways?  In 
Egypt  at  funerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrificed  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and 
sacrificed  to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  there  were  burial- 
oblations  of  food  and  drink,  slayings  of  servants,  offerings 
of  flowers,  just  as  there  were  daily  ceremonies  of  like  kinds 
before  their  gods ;  and  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved 
and  wor&hipped  as  were  images  of  the  gods.  Peruvians 
poured  out  human  blood  on  sepulchres,  and  gave  it  to  idols ; 
sacrificed  victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  -victims  to  the 
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deity;  cut  ofif  their  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  their 
hair  to  the  Sun ;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as 
they  praised  and  prayed  to  divinities ;  and  made  obeisances 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded 
as  ancestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  divinity  there  is  no 
connexion,  the  likenesses  between  these  coexisting  obser- 
vances  are  inexplicable. 

Kor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  such  origination  of  re- 
ligious rites  out  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone-bowl  full  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun }  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  burn- 
ing incense,  as  the  Egyptians  thought  7  In  what  imaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  ded  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro* 
pitiated  by  blowing  towards  it  hairs  from  their  eye-brows ;  or 
why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the  sea 
they  would  mitigate  its  violence  ?  From  what  antecedent  did 
there  result  such  strange  ideas  as  those  of  the  Santals,  who, 
worshipping  "the  Great  Mountain,"  sacrifice  to  it  beasts, 
flowers,  and  fruit  ?  Or  why  should  the  Hebrews  think  to 
please  Jahveh  by  placing  on  an  altar  flesh,  bread,  wine,  and 
incense ;  which  were  the  things  placed  by  the  Egjrptians  on 
altars  before  their  mummies?  The  assumption  that  men 
gratuitously  act  in  irrational  ways  is  inadmissible.  But  if 
these  propitiations  ot  deities  were  developed  from  propiti- 
ations of  the  dead,  their  seemmg  irrationality  is  accounted  for. 

We  have,. then,  numerous  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
verging to  a  focus,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  dissipate 
any  doubt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  religious  ob- 
servances. Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  develop- 
ment of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventually 
into  worship  of  deities,  becomes  clear.  We  shall  find  that  it 
becomes  cleaier  still  on  contemplating  other  facts  under  other 
espects. 


CHAPTEB  XZ. 
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I  146.  From  various  parts  of  the  world,  witnesses  of 
di€erent  nations  and  diveigent  beliefs  bring  evidence  tha^ 
there  exist  men  who  are  either  wholly  without  ideas  of 
supernatural  beings,  or  whose  ideas  ot  them  are  extremely 
vague.  **  When  Father  Junipero  Serra  established  the  Mission 
of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  were 
thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Ohlones,  Altahmos, 
Bomanons,  Tuolomos,  and  other  tribea  The  good  Father 
found  the  field  unoccupied,  for,  in  the  vocabulary  of  these 
people,  there  is  found  no  word  for  god,  angel,  or  devil;  they 
held  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny."  This  testimony^  which 
Bancroft  cites  respecting  the  Indians  of  California,  corre- 
sponds with  the  testimonies  of  old  Spanish  writers  respectii^ 
some  South  American  peoples.  Garcilasso  says  that  '^the 
Chirihuanas  and  the  natives  of  the  Cape  de  Pasau  .  •  .  had 
no  inclination  to  worship  anything  high  or  low,  neither  from 
interested  motives  nor  from  fear;"  Balboa  mentions  tribes 
without  any  religion  as  having  been  met  with  by  Ynca 
Yupangui;  and  Avendafio  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Antis 
had  no  worship  whatever.  Many  kindred  instances  are  given 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  further  ones  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture.  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor 
that  the  evidence  habitually  implies  Bome  notion,  however 
wavering  and  inconsistent^  of  a  reviving  other-self.    Where 
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this  has  not  become  a  definite  belief,  the  substance  of  a 
belief  is  shown  by  the  funeral  rites  and  by  the  fear  of  the 
dead. 

Leaving  unsettled  the  question  whether  there  are  men  in 
whom  dreams  have  not  generated  the  notion  of  a  double,  and 
the  sequent  notion  that  at  death  the  double  has  gone  away, 
we  may  hold  it  as  settled  that  the  first  traceable  conception 
of  a  supernatural  being  is  the  conception  of  a  ghost  This 
exists  where  no  other  idea  of  the  same  order  exists;  and 
this  exists  where  multitudinous  other  ideas  of  the  same  order 
exist 

Tbat  belief  in  a  surviving  duplicate  is  produced  among  the 
savage,  and  is  perpetually  reproduced  among  the  civilized,  is 
a  fact  of  great  significance.  Whatever  is  common  to  men's 
minds  in  all  stages,  must  be  deeper  down  in  thought  than 
whatever  is  peculiar  to  men's  minds  in  higher  stages ;  and 
if  the  later  product  admits  of  being  reached  by  modification 
and  expansion  of  the  earlier  product,  the  implication  is  that 
it  has  been  so  reached.  Bec<^;nizing  this  implication,  we 
shall  see  bow  fully  the  facts  now  to  be  contemplated  justify 
acceptance  of  it 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  grows  from  that  first 
vagueness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  idea,  there  naturally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
endeavour  to  propitiate  the  ghost  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
spread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  looked  for  a  more  or 
less  developed  ancestor- worship.  This  we  find.  To  the  in- 
direct evidence  already  given  I  must  now  add,  in  brief  form, 
the  direct  evidence. 

Where  the  levels  of  mental  nature  and  social  progress  are 
lowest,  we  usually  find,  along  with  an  absence  of  religious 
ideas  generally,  an  absence  of,  or  very  slight  development 
of,  ancestor-worship.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  Judngs, 
a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  who,  described  as  liaving  no  word  for 
god,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  no  religious  ceremonies,  are 
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also  said  to  "  have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.'* 
Cook,  telling  ns  what  the  Fuegians  were  before  contact  with 
Europeans  had  introduced  foreign  ideas,  said  there  were  no 
appearances  of  religion  among  them ;  and  we  are  not  told  by 
him  or  others  that  they  were  ancestor-worshippers.  So  far 
as  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  trusted,  the  like  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Andamanese.  And  though  believing  in 
ghosts,  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians  show  us  but  little 
persistence  in  ghost-propitiation.  Among  the  Veddahs,  in- 
deed, though  extremely  low,  an  active  if  simple  ancestor- 
worship  prevails ;  but  here,  contact  with  the  more  advanced 
Cingalese  has  probably  been  a  factor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinually leave  far  behind  the  places  where  their  members  lie 
buried,  we  come  to  settled  groups  whose  burial-places  are  in 
their  midst,  and  among  whom  development  of  funeral  rites  is 
thus  made  possible,  we  find  that  continued  propitiation  of  dead 
relatives  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties  of 
men  show  us  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito  races, 

we  read  that  "  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  as  beloved  parents 
expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family  gods. 
Bures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory."  Of  the 
Tannese,  we  learn  that  "  their  general  name  for  gods  seems  to 
be  areniha ;  that  means  a  dead  man."  And  the  like  is  told 
us  of  other  New  Caledonian  peoples.  With  the 

Malayo-Polynesians  it  is  the  same;  save  that  with  simple 
ancestor-worship  there  usually  coexists  a  more  developed 
worship  of  remoter  ancestors,  who  have  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  to  their  gods,  the  Tahitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  departed  chiefs  and  kindred.  Similar  statements 
are  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  says,  that  though  "they  neither  worship  god, 
devil,  nor  idol,"  yet  they  "  venerate,  almost  to  the  point  of 
worshipping,  the  tombs  and  manes  ot  their  deceased  ances- 
tors." The  like  holds  in  Africa.    The  people  of 
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Angola  "are  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath  of  departed 
souls ;"  and  the  Bambiri  "  pray  to  departed  chiefs  and  rela- 
tivea"  So  by  the  Kaffirs  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "  are  elevated 
in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities."  And  parallel  accounts  are  given 
of  the  Balonda,  the  Wanika^  the  Congoese.  Quite 

different  though  they  are  in  type,  the  lower  Asiatic  races 
yield  us  allied  illustrations.  Of  the  Bhils,  of  the  Bghais,  of 
the  Karens,  of  the  Khonds,  we  find. ancestor- worship  alleged. 
The  Santah'  religion  "is  based  upon  the  family,"  and  "in 
addition  to  the  family-god,  each  household  worships  the 
ghosts  of  its  ancestors."  And  were  there  any  doubt  about  the 
origin  of  the  family-god,  it  would  be  removed  by  Mac- 
pherson's  statement  respecting  the  Khonds — "The  more 
distinguished  fathers  of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its 
sub-divisions,  are  all  remembered  by  the  priests,  their 
sanctity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of  the  period  of 
their  deaths."  Of  Northern  Asiatics,  the  Kirghiz  and  the 
Ostyaks  yield  further  examples;  and  the  Turkomans  were 
lately  instanced  as  showing  how  this  worship  of  the  dead 
survives  along  with  a  nominal  monotheism.  Then, 

crossing  over  into  America,  the  like  phenomena  are  found 
from  the  extreme  North  to  the  uttermost  South — from  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Patagonians :  reaching,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  elaborate  developments  among  the  ancient  civilized 
races. 

How  ancestor-worship  prevailed,  and  was  greatly  elabo* 
rated,  among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile  valley,  first  carried 
civilization  to  a  high  stage,  has  been  already  shown.  How  in 
the  far  East,  another  vast  society  which  had  reached  con- 
siderable  heights  of  culture  while  Europe  was  covered  by 
barbarians,  has  practised,  and  still  practises,  ancestor- wor- 
ship, scarcely  needs  saying.  And  that  it  has  all  along 
characterized  the  Hindu  civilization  is  also  a  fact,  though  a 
fact  less  familiar.  With  the  highly-developed  religious 
systems  of  India,  there  coexists  a  daily  re-genesis  of  deities 
from  dead  men.    Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  says : — 
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''So f«r  as  I  hare  been  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  beat- 
known  minor  provincial  deities,  they  are  nsnallj  men  of  past  genera- 
tiona  who  have  earned  speciid  promotion  and  brevet  rank  among 
disembodied  ghosts  by  some  peculiar  acts  or  accidents  of  their  lives 
or  deaths.  •  .  .  The  Bunjftras^  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway 
robbery,  worship  a  famous  bandit  .  .  .  M.  Raymond,  the  French 
commander,  who  died  at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canonized  after  a 
fashion.  .  •  .  Of  the  numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living 
men,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  derive  from  the  ordinary  cahoniza- 
ti<m  of  holy  personages.  .  .  .  The  number  of  shrines  thus  raased  in 
Berar  alone  to  these  anchorites  and  persons  deceased  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  is  large,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  them  have 
already  attained  the  rank  of  temples." 

And'  now  having  observed  the  natural  genesis  of  ancestor- 
worship,  its  wide  diffusion  over  the  world,  and  its  persistence 
among  advanced  races  side  by  side  with  more  developed 
forms  of  worship,  let  us  turn  from  its  external  aspect  to  its 
internal  aspect  Let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  contemplate  it 
from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  practise  it  Fortunately, 
two  examples,  one  of  its  less-developed  form  and  one  of  its 
more-developed  form,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  words  of 
ancestor- worshippers  themselves. 

§  148.  Our  old  acquaintances  the  Amazulu,  whose  ideas 
have  been  taken  down  from  their  own  lips,  supply  the  first 
Here  are  the  slightly-varying,  but  similar,  stat<3ments  of 
diCFerent  witnesses : — 

'*The  ancients  said  that  it  was  Unkulunkulu  who  gave  origin  to 
men,  and  everything  besides,  both  cattle  and  wild  animals.' 

^The  sun  and  moon  we  referred  to  Unkolunkuluy  together  with 
the  things  of  this  worid ;  and  yonder  heaven  we  Ireferred  to  Unku- 
lunkulu." 

"  When  black  men  say  Unkulunkulu,  or  Uthlanga,*  or  the  Creator, 
they  mean  one  and  the  same  thing." 

"It  is  said,  Unkulunkulu  came  into  being,  and  begat  men ;  he  gava 
them  being ;  he  b^at  them." 

•  Bp.  Callaway  tells  ui  that  **  Uthlati^a  is  a  reed,  itriotly  speaking,  one 
which  is  capable  of  <  stooUng,'  throwing  out  offsets;"  and  he  thinks  that  it 
oomes  by  virtue  of  this  metaphor  *'  to  mean  a  source  of  being."  We  shall 
hereafter  find  reason  for  thinking  that  the  tradition  originates  in  no  such 
far-fetched  metaphor;  but  in  a  much  simpler  -way. 
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*H6  begat  the  ancients  of  long  ago;  tbey  died  and  left  their 
ohildren ;  they  begat  othen,  their  sons,  they  died ;  they  begat  others; 
thns  we  at  length  haVe  heard  about  Unkoionkalu.'' 

'^  Unkulankulu  is  no  longer  known.  It  is  he  who  was  the  first  maa; 
he  broke  off  in  the  beginning." 

"Unkulunkuln  told  men-Hsayingi  ^I,  too,  sprang  from  a  bed  of 
reeds.'" 

**  Unkulnnkiiln  was  a  black  man,  for  we  9ee  that  all  the  people  from 
whom  we  sprang  are  l^ack,  and  their  hair  fs  black.* 

After  noting  that  here,  and  in  other  passages  not  quoted, 
there  are  inconsistencies  (as  that  sometimes  a  reed  and  some- 
times a  bed  of  reeds  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Unkulankula) ; 
and  after  noting  that  variations  of  this  primitive  creed  have 
arisen  since  European  immigration,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
statements  that "  there  were  at  first  two  women  in  a  bed  of 
reeds ;  one  gave  \Axth  to  a  white  man,  and  one  to  a  black 
man  ;**  let  us  go  on  to  note  the  meaning  of  Unkulunkulu. 
This,  Bp.  Callaway  tells  us, "  expresses  antiquity,  age,  literally 
the  old-old  one,  as  we  use  great,  in  great-great-grandfather." 
So  that,  briefly  stated,  the  belief  is  that  from  a  reed  or  bed  of 
reeds,  came  the  remotest  ancestor,  who  originated  all  other 
things.  By  the  Amazulu,  however,  this  remotest  ancestor  is 
but  nominally  recognized.  Propitiation  is  limited  to  their 
nearer  ancestors  who  are  secondary  Unkulunkulus,  called, 
in  some  cases,  Onkulunkulus.  The  ideas  concerning,  and 
Che  behaviour  towards,  the  remoter  and  nearer  ancestors, 
may  T)e  gathered  from  the  following  extracts : — 

''They  say  that  XJnknhmkulu,  who  spmag  tcom  the  bed  of  reodi%  it 
dead." 

"By  that  it  began  to  be  evident  that  Unkalnnkula  had  no  longer 
a  son  who  could  worship  him ;  .  .  .  the  praise-giving  names  of  Unku- 
lankulu are  lost" 

**  All  nations  [ue.,  tribes]  have  their  own  Unkulankulu.  Each  has 
its  own.'' 

^  Utshange  is  the  praise*giving  name  of  our  house ;  he  was  the  first 
man  of  our  family,— our  Unkulunkalu,  who  foimded  our  house." 

**  We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes,  their  death 
and  their  life  amongst  us.' 

''All  we  know  is  this,  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  the  shade 
departs.    The  Unkulunkulu  of  us  black  men  is  that  one  to  whom 
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xre  pray  for  oar  cattle,  and  wonbip,  Baying,  'Fadier!*  We  say, 
*Udhlamini!  Uhhadebel  Umatimkolu  1  Uthlomo  !  Let  me  obtain 
what  I  wish,  Lord !  Let  me  not  die,  but  live,  and  walk  long  on  the 
earth.'    Old  people  see  him  at  night  in  their  dreams.'' 

Here,  then,  we  see  ancestor-worship  in  but  a  slightly- 
developed  form — an  nnhistoric  ancestor-worship.  There  have 
arisen  no  personages  dominant  enough  to  retain  their  distinct 
individualities  through  many  generations,  and  to  subordinate 
the  minor  traditional  individualities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  advanced 
show  us  a  progress.  Along  with  worship  of  recent  and  local 
ancestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died  at  earlier 
dates,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power,  have  acquired  in 
the  general  mind  a  supremacy.  This  truth  ought  to  need  but 
little  illustration,  for  the  habits  of  ancient  races  make  it 
familiar.    As  Mr,  Grote  says — 

*'In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestiy  coalesced :  every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union  to  some 
common  initial  progenitor,  and  that  progenitor,  again,  was  either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine  being  closely 
allied  to  him.* 

This  stage  of  development  in  which,  along  with  worship 
of  ancestry  traced  back  a  certain  number  of  generations, 
there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some  to  whom 
the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  far  past,  we  find  paralleled 
in  other  places ;  as,  for  example,  in  Peru.  Sun-worship  and 
Ynca- worship  were  there  associated  with  an  active  worship  of 
forefathers.  AvendaSo,  repeating  the  affirmative  answers  to 
his  questions,  says : — 

''Each  of  your  ancestors  .  .  .  worshipped  the  tnareayoccy  who 
is  the  founder  or  senior  of  the  village,  from  whom  you  are  sprung. 
He  was  not  worshipped  by  the  Indians  of  any  other  village,  for  they 
had  another  marcayoccJ* 

Chiefly,  however,  let  us  remark  that  these  settled  races  of 
America  exhibited  in  their  professed  creeds  the  transforma- 
tion of   their  remotest  progenitors  into  deities.     By  the 
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Amaznlu,  the  traditional  old-old-one,  though  regarded  as 
having  given  origin  to  them  and  ail  other  things,  is  not 
worshipped:  he  is  finally  dead,  and  his  sons,  who  once 
worshipped  him,  are  finally  dead ;  and  the  worship  is  mono- 
polized by  those  later  descendants  who  are  remembered  ats 
founders  of  tribes.  But  among  these  more  advanced  peoples 
of  America,  the  most  ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living 
elsewhere,  had  a  worship  which  subordinated  the  worship  of 
immediate  ancestors.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar 
BobadiUa's  cross-examination  of  some  Nicaraguans.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  and  answers : — 

**Friar,  Do  you  know  who  made  a  hearen  and  earth  ? 

** Indian,  My  parents  told  me  when  I  was  a  child  that  it  was 
Tamagostat  uid  QipattonaL  •  •  • 

"/v.  Where  are  they  1 

*^2ncL  I  do  not  know ;  bat  they  are  our  great  gods  whom  we  call 
teotes.  .  .  . 

•*/V.  By  whom  are  the  teotes  served  ? 

"Lid,  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  there  are  people  who  serve 
them,  and  that  the  Indians  who  die  in  their  houses  go  under  the  earth, 
and  that  those  who  die  in  battles  go  to  serve  the  teote$. 

"Fr.  Which  is  better— to  go  under  the  earth  or  to  serve  the  teotes  f 

^Ind.  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  the  teotes^  Cor  they  go  there  to  theii 
fathers. 

^Fr,  But  if  their  (athers  have  died  in  bed,  how  can  they  see  them 
there? 

**lnd.  Our  fathers  are  these  teoUs,* 

Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
— the  cazique  Avagoaltegoan : — 

**/>.  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  moon, 
and  man,  and  all  the  rest  1 

^Ind,  Tamagostat  and  Cipattonal;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  the 
latter  a  woman. 

"/v.  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman? 

"/imL  No  one ;  on  the  contrary,  all  men  and  women  descend  from 
them.  •  •  • 

*^Fr.  Are  those  gods  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  or  wood,  or  of 
what  other  material  ? 

.  ^^Ind,  l!\xej  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  youths,  and 
are  always  the  same;  and  they  are  of  brow^ush  colour,  like  us  Indiaoe; 
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and  thej  walked  oyer  the  earth  drcaed,  and  ate  what  the  Indtani 
ate.  •  •  • 

'**/V.  What  do  they  live  on  now  1 

^'Ind.  They  eat  what  the  Indiana  eat ;  for  the  plant  (maize  f )  and  all 
ether  eatables  eame  from  where  the  l0otei  dwell." 
Another  witness,  Ta9ote7da,  a  priest,  apparently  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  declined  to  become  a  Christian,  gave  a  like 
account  of  these  anoestor-gods,  answering  questions  thus : — 
.  "/v.  Are  they  men! 

^IncL  They  are  men. 

•*/V.  How  do  you  know  f 
^ItuL  My  ancestors  told  me. 

^/V*.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yonre  I 

^IfuL  My  ancestors  told  me  that  they  are  where  the  son  rises.  •  •  • 

''/v.  Did  they  come  to  .  •  .  your  shrines  to  speak  to  you  t 

^Ind.  Our  anceators  said  that  long  ago  they  used  to  come  and  speak 
with  them,  bat  now  they  come  no  more. 

''/V*.  Do  those  «aolM  eat  f 

^IncL  I  have  heard  my  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
hearts  of  men,  and  some  birds ;  and  we  give  them  candlewood,  incense 
and  resin ;  that  is  what  they  eaf 

From  other  like  testimonies  given  by  the  thirteen  caziques» 
and  chiefs,  and  priests,  I  wiU  add  only  the  following:— 

''Fr.  Who  sends  yon  rain  and  all  things? 

**Ind,  The  water  is  sent  ns  by  Quiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  has 
father  and  mother,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite,  and  the 
saotheri  Omeyate^igoat;  and  those  dw^  •  .  .  where  the  sun  rises 
in  heaven." 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning.  What 
has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 
remembered  ancestors  have  become  Tlivinities,  remaining 
human  in  physical  and  mental  attributes,  and  differing 
only  in  power;  that  being  recognized  in  tradition  as  the 
begetters,  or  causers,  of  existing  men,  they,  as  the  only 
known  causers  of  anything,  come  to  be  tacitly  regarded  as 
the  causers  of  other  things;*  and  that  they  reside  in  the 

*  While  correcting  this  chapter,  I  have  met  with  proof  that  the  ioade* 
quately-differentiated  ideas  and  words  of  primitiTe  peoples,  lead  to  confusions 
of  this  kind.  In  his  Sanstrit  Texts,  Dr.  Muir,  showing  the  conceptions 
which  the  ancient  Bishis  had  of  the  Yedio  hymns  as  composed  by  them- 
selvesi  iproaps  together  the  various  cases  in  which  a  word  implying  tbis  eom* 
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i^on  whence  the  race  came,  which  is  the  other  world  tra* 
yelled  to  by  the  dead.  The  etatemeiita  of  these  peoples 
directly  imply  that  transformation  of  ancestors  into  deiries, 
which  we  saw  was  indirectly  implied  by  the  growth  of 
ftmeral  rites  into  woiship  of  the  dead,  and  eventually  into 
religious  worship. 

§  150.  It  is  said,  however,  that  ancestor-worship  is 
peculiar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  implied,  I  havo 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
the  statement  that  ''no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  nation, 
so  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  have  made  a  religion  of  wor- 
ship of  the  dead."  And  the  suggested  conclusion  is  that  these 
superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  recorded  times  had 
higher  forms  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their  still  earlier 
times,  ancestor-worshippers. 

That  those  who  have  another  theory  to  uphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatural.  Every  hypo^ 
thesis  tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  &cts.  But  that  adherents  of  the  Evolution- 
doctrine  should  admit  a  distinction  so  profound  between 
the  minds  of  different  human  races,  is  surprising.  Those 
who  believe  in  creation  by  manufacture,  may  consistently 
hold  that  Aryans  and  Semites  were  supematurally  endowed 
with  higher  conceptions  than  Turanians.  If  species  of  animals 
were  separately  made  with  fundamental  differences,  varieties 
of  men  may  have  been  so  tea  But  to  assert  that  the  human 
type  has  been  evolved  from  lower  types,  and  then  to  deny 
that  the  superior  human  races  have  been  evolved,  mentally 
as  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior,  and  must  once  have 
had  those  general  conceptions  whidi  the  inferior  still  have, 
is  a  marvellous  incohsistencgr.     Even  in  the  absence  of 

potitkm  k  «0ed.  Tbt  WTenl  woidt  tbiis  used  am  "  nutking,**  '*  iabricsHlig,'' 
**  begeHbg^  or  geii«rating."  Mow  if  in  rach  a  Imgiiage  as  Sacscrit,  tiieao. 
words  are  to  imperfeotljr  ipeoialized  aa  to  be  iodiBcriminatelj  applied  to  the 
■ame  act,  we  may  weQ  ttDderstand  how  incapable  mder  languogej  XDust  bo  of 
^kpawMiag  a  diatinctioa  between  iMgetting,  making,  and  ereatlng. 
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evidence  it  would  be  startling;  and  in  the  presence  of 
contrary  evidence  it  is  extremely  startling. 

If  in  their  more  advanced  stages  the  leading  divisions  of 
the    Aryans    habitually,  while  worshipping    their   greater 
deities,  also  worshipped  ancestors,  who,  according  to  their 
remoteness,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and  human ; 
must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their  progress  they 
adopted  this  ancestor- worship   from  inferior   races?      On 
finding  that  by  the  Greeks,  heroes  from  whom  the  people  of 
each  locality  traced  their  descent,  were  made  objects  of 
religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peruvians  and  others; 
shall  we  say  that  while  becoming  civilized  they  grafted  on 
their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed  ?    When  we  recall  the 
facts  that  besides  sacrificing  to  the  ghosts  of  their  recent 
dead,  the  Bomans  sacrificed  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancient 
dead,  who  were  the  founders  of  their  families,  just  as  the 
Amazulu  do  at  the  present  time ;  are  we  to  infer  that  while 
Asiatic  nomads  they  had  no  such  worship,  but  that,  then 
worshipping  only  certain  personalized  powers  of  Nature, 
they  adopted  the  religion  of  less  cultured  peoples  as  they 
themselves  became  more  cultured  ?    Such  assumptions  would 
be  inadmissible,  even  had  we  no  indications  of  the  original 
Aryan  beliefs ;  and  are  still  more  inadmissible  now  that  we 
know  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were.    As  expressed  in 
their  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  existing  barbarians.     "The  heroic  Indra,  who  delights 
in  praise,"  and  to  whom  the  hymn  is  "chaunted  at  the 
sacrifice,"  hoping  to  impel  "the  well-accoutred,  the  loud- 
thundering,  to  succour  us,"  is  but  the  ancestor  considerably 
expanded ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zulu  chief  about  to 
sacrifice,  would  equally  well  come  the  words  of  the  Aryan 
rishi — ^'friends   drive  hither   the   milch   cow  with  a  new 
hymn."    If  the  human  derivation  of  Indra  needs  further 
evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  statement  concerning  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage  made  from  the  sacred  plant — "the  soma 
exhilarates  not  Indra  unless  it  be  poured  out;"  which  is 
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exactly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting  the  libation  of 
beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  Big-Veda  we  learn 
that  men  who  by  their  virtues  gained  admission  to  heaven, 
attained  an  existence  like  that  of  deities ;  and  these  ''ancient 
pious  sages/'  who  "shared  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  gods/' 
were  implored  to  be  "propitious"  and  to  protect  Still  more 
specific  are  piassages  from  the  laws  of  Menu.  We  have  the 
statement  that  the  Tuanes  eat  of  the  funeral  meal ;  we  have 
the  direction  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  daily 
offering  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  maius,  and  also  a 
monthly  offering.  And  the  ideas  of  savages,  whose  superior 
gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts,  are  imdeniably  paralleled 
in  a  further  injunction.  That  an  oblation  to  the  manes  may  be 
obtained  by  them,  the  master  of  the  house  must  commence 
with  an  oblation  to  the  gods,  so  that  the  gods  may  not  appro- 
priate what  is  intended  for  the  manes  ! 

Do,  then,  the  Semitic  races  furnish  a  solitary  exception  ? 
Strong  evidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  they  do ;  and  no  such  strong  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
Contrariwise,  what  positive  facts  we  gather  have  opposite 
implications.  Bemembering  that  nomadic  habits  are  un- 
favourable to  evolution  of  the  ghost*theory,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  some  existing  peoples,  had 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing  ghost, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  no  established  ancestor-worship : 
not  because  it  was  beneath  them,  but  because  the  conditions 
for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfilled.  Further,  we  must  note 
that  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  but  a  negative  fact,  which 
may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  often  are;-«nd  beyond 
the  general  reason  we  have  special  reasons  for  suspecting  this 
illusiveness.  .  For  among  other  peoples  we  find  traditions 
that  give  no  accounts  of  practices  which  not  only  existed  but 
were  dominant:  the  cause  being  that  extraordinary  occur- 
rences only  are  narrated,  and  not  oixlinary  occurrences. 
Interesting  personal  adventures  form  their  subject-matter 
and  not  social  habits,  which  are  at. best  traceable  by  implica- 
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tion,  and  in  a  condensed  narrative  maj  leave  no  traces  at  alt 
Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the  legends  of  the  Polynesians  saj 
scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  does  about  the  worship  of 
ancestors;  and  yet  ancestor-worship  was  in  full  activity 
among  them.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that 

the  sacred  books  of  a  religion  nominally  professed,  may  give 
very  untrue  ideas  concerning  the  actual  beliefs  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Two  facts  already  named  incidentally  show  this* 
The  Turkomans  are  rigid  Mahometans;  and  yet,  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  canonized  robbers,  they  pray  to 
their  ghosts.  Similarly,  the  acceptance  of  Mahometanism 
does  not  prevent  the  Bedouins  from  sacrificing  at  the  graves 
of  their  forefathers^  In  both  cases  there  is  habitually  done 
that  which  we  should  infer  could  not  be  done,  if  we  drew 
our  inferences  from  the  Koran.  When,  thus  warned,  we  turn 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  directed  against 
f<»rms  of  worship  which  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with 
other  races,  we  are  reminded  that  the  religion  embodied  in 
the  Bible  differed  greatly  from  the  popular  religion.  Besides 
the  idolatiy  persisted  in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there 
was  tree-worship ;  and  the  ceremonials,  equally  low  with  those 
of  semi-civilized  peoples  in  general,  included  prostitution  in 
temples.  Moreover,  the  association  of  mourning  dresses  with 
fasting,  cs  well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and  cutting* 
off  the  h(dr  for  the  dead,  imply  primitive  funeral  rites  like 
those  of  ancestor-worshippers  in  generaL  Nor  is  this  alL 
On  making  an  offering  of  first-fruits  to  Jahveli,  the  sacrificer 
is  required  to  say  that  he  has  not ''  given  ought  thereof  for  the 
dead."  fience,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  ancestor-worship 
had  developed  as  far  as  nomadic  habits  allowed,  before  it 
was  repressed  by  a  higher  worship.  But  be  thero 

or  be  there  not  adequate  reason  for  ascribing  a  partially^ 
developed  ancestor-worship  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.  In  a  paper  entitled  '*  Le  culte  des  ancStres  divinises 
dans  rY&nen,"  contained  in  the  CompUs  rendua  of  the  French 
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Academy,  M.  Lenormant,  after  commenting  on  some  inscrip- 
tions, says : — 

**  Here,  then,  we  have  twice  repeated  a  whole  series  of  human  persons, 
decidedly  deceased  ancestors  or  relations  of  the  aathor  of  the  dedication. 
Their  names  are  accompanied  with  the  titles  they  bore  during  lifetime. 
They  are  in\roked  by  their  descendants  at  the  same  time,  iu  the  same 
degree  (rank),  with  the  same  intention,  as  the  gods  [mentioned  in  the 
same  formula];  being,  in  short,  completely  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
inhabitants  of  bearen.  ,  .  •  They  incontestably  are  deified  persons, 
objects  of  a  family  worship,  and  gods  or  genii  in  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  their  race." 

Kindred  evidence  is  famished  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  £s8ai  sur  tMstoire  de$  Arabes  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  says  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  [ie.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews  or  Christians] 
were  pagans. 

'^  They  had  a  great  nnmber  of  deities  ;  each  tribe  and  neariy  each 
family  luui  one  which  they  held  in  special  honour.  They  admitted, 
howerer,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  €rod  (Allah),  with  whom  the 
other  deities  were  powerful  intercessors.  .  .  .  Some  believed  that  at 
death  all  was  at  an  end ;  others  belicTed  in  a  resurrection  and  another 
life." 

Several  significant  implications  occur  here.  The  fact  last 
named  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  belief,  or  no-belief. 
Farther,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Arabs,  some  of 
whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmonizes  with 
the  suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  habits  are  less 
favourable  than  the  habits  of  settled  life  to  a  persistent 
ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Bespecting  the 
idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-worship 
among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  coming 
in  frequent  contact  with  relatively-civilized  peoples,  would 
inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  their  European 
visitors,  it  Is  now  acquired  by  savages.  But  that  the  belief  so 
acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us  by  the  existing 
Bedouins ;  whose  Mahometanism,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the  reality  of  their  ances- 
tor*worahip  is  proved  by  the  sacrifices  they  "  devoutly"  make 
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at  tombs.    No  more,  then,  of  Semites  than  of  Aryans  can 
ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  Mythologists,  however,  say  that  these  observances 
have  a  moral  rather  than  a  religions  character.  Let  us 
contemplate  this  proposed  distinction  under  its  concrete 
aspects. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teotes,  said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  fi-om  whom  they 
descended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  stands,  for  these 
people  were  of  inferior  race ;  but  when,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  we  read  that  ''the  sons  of  Marfchi  and  of  all  the 
other  Eishis  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  offspring  of 
Menu,  son  of  Brahma,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris^ 
or  forefathers,'*  we  must  understand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  but  metaphorically :  therje  people  were  Aryans.  If 
one  of  the  Amazulu,  sacrificing  a  bullock,  begins  by  inviting 
"  the  first  Itongo  who  is  Jcnown  "  (oldest  ancestral  ghost),  or 
in  other  cases  is  careful  to  name  first  a  ghost  who  is  supposed 
to  be  angry  because  he  has  not  been  propitiated,  the  fact 
exhibits  the  crude  ideas  of  a  race  incapable  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. If,  however,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  say — *'  Let  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
srdddha:  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an  offering  to 
ancestors  ;  for  he  who  begins  and  ends  it  with  an  oblation  to 
the  Pitris,  quickly  perishes  with  his  progeny ; "  we  must, 
seeing  the  proved  capacities  of  the  Aryan  mind,  distinguish 
between  the  religious  sentiment  prompting  one  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  moral  sentiment  prompting  the  other. 
Negroes  who,  when  suffering,  go  to  the  woods  and  cry  for  help 
to  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives,  show  by  these  acts  the  gro- 
velling nature  of  their  race ;  and  we  must  not  confound  with 
their  low  conceptions  those  high  conceptions  of  the .  Iranians 
implied  in  the  Khorda  Avesia,  where  the  souls  of  forefathers 
are  called  upon  in  prayers:  these  express  filial  feeling  only. 
Obviously,  the   frequent   sacrifices   by  which  the  ancient 
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Egyptians  honoured  their  dead,  namely,  three  "  festivals  of  the 
seasons/'  twelve ''  festivals  of  the  month/'  and  twelve  "  festivals 
of  the  half -month,"  fonned  part  of  their  religion ;  for  were  they 
not  Turanians  and  ancestor-worshippers  ?  Quite  otherwise, 
however,  must  we  interpret  the  offerings  made  by  the  Bomans 
to  their  Lares,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of.  every  month ; 
for  these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to  forefathers. 
The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  throws  aside  some 
food  and  drink  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  shows  a  wish  to 
propitiate  which  was  not  felt  by  the  Roman  who  offered  a 
portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on  going  abroad, 
the  Roman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is  ascribed  to  ghosts  of  rela- 
tives by  the  Indian  or  Veddah  who  asks  their  aid  when  ho 
goes  hunting.  Still  less  must  we  suppose  any  similarity 
between  the  ideas  of  the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
Chibchas,  Dahomans,  Ashantis,  and  others  who  immolate 
victims  at  funerals,  and  the  ideas  of  those  early  Romans  who 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  at  tombs.  Considering  that  the 
Romans  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  types  of  man,  we  must 
conclude  that  tliey  adopted  this  habit  from  baser  types  around 
tliem. 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  ?  We 
may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  equal  licence  in 
dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely  under- 
take to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  ia  the  assertion  that  the  superior 
races  have  not  passed  through  this  lower  cult,  will  be  again 
seen  on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time,  ancestor- 
worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  of  them.  Through* 
out  Europe  it  still  shows  itself,  here  feebly  and  there  with 
some  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influence  of 
Christianity. 

Even  Protestants  yield  undeniable  traces  of  the  aboriginal 
ideas  and  sentiments  and  acts.     I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
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the  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers,  reminding  ns  of  tho 
placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by  ancestor- worshipping  peoples 
who  also  offered  flowers  to  their  deities;  for  this  practice, 
spreading  with  the  ritnalistic  reaction,  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  revived  GatholicisuL  I  refer  rather  to  certain  less 
obtrusive  facts.  Dead  parents  are  often  thought  of  among  ua 
as  approving  or  disapproving.  They  are  figured  in  the  minds 
of  relatives  as  though  they  knew  what  was  being  done,  and 
as  likely  to  be  hurt  by  disregard  of  their  injunctions.  Occa^ 
sionally  a  portrait  is  imagined  to  look  reproachfully  on  a 
descendant  who  is  transgressing;  and  the  anxiety  not  to  dis* 
obey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts  as  a  deterrent  So  that, 
indefinite  though  their  forms  have  become,  the  aboriginal 
notions  of  subordination  and  propitiation  have  not  wholly 
disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  among  Catholic  peoples  that  this  primitive 
religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself.  The  mortuary  chapels 
in  cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  are  manifestly  homologouis 
with  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the  ancients.  If  erecting  a 
chapel  to  the  Virgin  is  an  act  of  worship,  then  the  sentiment 
of  worship  cannot  be  wholly  absent  if  the  erected  chapel  is 
over  a  dead  parent  And  though  mostly  the  prayers  in  such 
chapels,  or  at  graves,  are  only /or  the  dead,  I  am  told  by  two 
French  Catholics  that  exceptionally,  when  a  pious  parent  is 
supposed  to  be  not  in  purgatory  but  in  heaven,  there  are 
prayers  to  the  dead  for  intercession.  A  French  correspondent 
questions  this;  but  he  admits  that  men  and  women  who 
have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  ore  canonized  by  popular 
opinion  and  adored.  "  Ainsi,  j'ai  vu,  en  Bretagne,  le  tombean 
d'un  pr^tre  tr&s  pieux  et  tr^s  charitable :  il  ^tait  convert  de 
couronnes ;  on  s'y  rendait  en  foule  h  prier  de  procurer  des 
gu^risons,  de  veiller  sur  les  enfants,"  etc.  Accepting  only 
this  last  statement  as  trustworthy,  it  proves  that  the  primi- 
tive religion  lingers  yet 

Even  clearer  pi'oof  that  it  lingera  is  yielded  by  the  still- 
extant  customs  of  feeding  the  spirits,  both  annually  and  at 
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oth^  times.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feasts  for  the  dead 
among  extinct  nations,  or  now  among  the  existing  Chinese, 
and  regard  such  observances  as  parts  of  their  ancestor- 
worship;  and  if  we  leam  that  the  feast  o£^  All  Souls  and 
sundry  kindred  observances  are  continued  yet  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  both  by  Teutons  and  Celts;  can  we  deny 
that  an  original  ancestor-worship  is  implied  by  them  ?* 

§  153.  See,  then,  how  fully  induction  justifies  deduction; 
and  verifies  the  inference  suggested  in  the  last  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  human  peoples — tribes,  societies, 
nations — we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not  literally  all, 
have  a  belief,  vague  or  distinct,  in  a  reviving  other-self  of  the 
dead  man«  Within  this  class  of  peoples  we  find  a  class  not 
quite  so  large,  by  the  members  of  which  the  other-self  of  the 
dead  man  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  time,  or  always,  after 
deatli.  Nearly  as  numerous  is  the  class  of  peoples  included 
in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propitiation  at  the  funeral,  and 
for  a  subsequent  interval  Then  comes  the  narrower  class 
contained  in  the  last — those  more  advanced  peoples  who,  along 
with  the  belief  in  a  ghost  which  permanently  exists,  show  us 
a  persistent  ancestor-wor^ip.    Again,  somewhat  further  re* 

*  The  foUowing  xUustr&ttTe  passage  has  been  tnnsUted  for  me ;— "  Soman 
CatboUc  peasants  do  not  forget  aU  the  year  round  to  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  their  dead.  The  cmsts  of  the  table  are  collected  throughout  the 
treek,  and  on  Saturday  night  are  ihrown  into  the  hearth-fire;,  that  tbej  may 
serve  as  food  for  the  souls  during  the  following  boly  day.  Any  soup  which 
dvops  on  the  table  ...  Is  left  to  the  poor  souls.  When  a  woman  prepares 
the  dough,  she  casts  behind  her  a  handful  of  flour,  and  throws  a  piece  of 
dough  into  the  furnace ;  when  she  bakes  little  cakes,  she  puts  some  fat  into 
the  iwa  and  the  first  cake  into  the  fire.  Wood-cutters  put  little  pieces  of 
bread  which  hare  become  too  dry,  upon  the  tree  trunks :  aU  for  the  poor 
souls.  .  ,  .  When  the  time  of  All  Soub  is  approaching,  the  same  care  for  the 
deceased  is  shown  more  Tividlj.  In  erery  house  a  liglit  is  kept  burning  all 
night ;  the  lamp  is  no  longer  filled  with  oil  but  with  fat ;  a  door,  or  at  least 
a  window,  renmins  open,"  and  the  supper'is  left  on  the  table,  even  with  some 
additions;  "  people  go  to  bed  earlier,— all  to  let  the  dear. little  angels  enter 
.without  being  disturbed.  .  •  .  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  peasants  of  the 
^IVfrol,  Old  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatixiate,  and  German  Bohemla."-*i£orAAoZ;, 
DeaMbr  OlaaW  «ii^  AmicJl,  I,  pp.  8^S-4  . 
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Btrictcd,  though  by  no  means  small,  we  have  a  class  of  peoples 
whose  worship  of  distingoished  ancestors  partially  sabordi* 
nates  that  of  the  undistinguished.  And  eventually,  the 
subordination  growing  more  decided,  becomes  marked  where 
these  distinguished  ancestors  were  leaders  of  conquering 
races. 

Even  the  words  applied  in  more  advanced  societies  to 
different  orders  of  supernatural  beings,  indicate  by  their 
original  community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  above,  that  among  the 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man,  is 
typical  of  facte  everywhere  found.  Ghost,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinctions 
of  character — come  to  be  differently  applied  as  ascribed  di£* 
ferences  of  character  arise :  the  shade  of  an  enemy  becomes  a 
devil,  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity.  Where  the 
conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no  differentiated 
titles,  and  the  distinctions  made  by  us  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  were  inconve- 
nienced by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they  could  use 
for  God  also  meant  devil.  In  Greek,  haliit^v  and  ^€09  are 
interchangeable.  By  .£schylus,  Agamemnon's  children  are 
represented  as  appealing  to  their  father's  ghost  as  to  a  god. 
So,  too,  with  the  Bomans.  Besides  the  unspecialized  use  of 
dcemon,  which  means  an  angel  or  genius,  good  or  bad,  we  find 
the  unspecialized  use  of  dem  for  god  and  ghost.  On  tombs 
the  manes  were  called  gods;  and  a  law  directs  that  "the 
rights  of  the  manes-gods  are  to  be  kept  sacred."  Similarly 
with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah,  representing  himself  as  com- 
manded to  reject  it,  quotes  a  current  belief  implying  such 
identification : — "  And  when  they  say  unto  you,  *  Consult  the 
ghost-seers  and  the  wizards,  that  chirp  and  that  mutter! 
Should  not  people  consult  their  gods,  even  the  dead  on  behalf 
of  tlie  living  V  "  When  Saul  goes  to  question  the  ghost  of 
Samuel,  the  expression  of  the  enchantress  is — "  I  saw  gods 
lelohim']  ascending  out  of  the  earth:"  god  and  ghost  being 
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thus  used  as  equivalents.*  Even  in  our  own  day  the  kinship 
is  traceable.  The  statement  that  God  is  a  spirit,  shows  the 
application  of  a  term  which,  otherwise  applied,  signifies  a 
human  souL  Only  by  its  qualifying  epithet  is  the  meaning 
of  Holy  Ghost  distinguished  from  the  meaning  of  ghost  in 
general.  A  divine  being  is  still  denoted  by  words  that 
originally  meant  the  breath  which,  deserting  a  man's  body 
at  death,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  surviving  part 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
from  the  ghost,  once  uniformly  conceived,  have  arisen  the 
variously-conceived  supernatural  beings?  We  may  infer, 
a  priori,  that  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Evolution,  there 
will  develop  many  unlike  conceptions  out  of  conceptions 
originally  alike.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  forming,  in  a  primi- 
tive tribe,  an  ideal  group  the  members  of  which  are  but 
little  distinguished  from  one  another,  will  grow  more  and  more 
distinguished.  As  societies  advance,  and  as  traditions,  local 
and  general,  accumulate  and  complicate,  these  once-similar 
human  souls,  acquuing  in  die  popular  mind  differences  of 
character  and  importance,  will  diverge;  until  their  original 
community  of  nature  becomes  sciaxcely  recognizabla 

Expecting,  then,  heterogeneous  modifications  of  them, 
multiplying  in  thought  as  populations  increase,  ever  spread- 
ing into  more  varied  habitats,  and  tending  continually  to  fill 
every  place  in  Nature  that  can  be  occupied,  let  us  now  con- 
template some  of  their  most  conspicuous  types. 

*  Concerning  the  first  of  these  passages,  which  is  given  as  rendered  in  T^b 
JSaok  of  Uitiah  (1870),  Chejne  (p.  83)  explain*  that  goit  are  spirits  of 
departed  national  heroes.  [In  Tk€  JPropheeies  of  I§aiak  (1882)  he  Taries  the 
translation;  especially  by  changing  gods  into  god — a  rendering  of  elohim, 
which  agrees  with  accepted  ideas  much  better  than  it  agrees  with  the  eon- 
text.]  Concerning  the  second  passage  the  Speaker's  Commentary  sajs — 
"  It  is  possible  that  tlohim  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  of  a  »npemaiural 
appearance,  cither  angel  or  spirit.?  And  Kuenen  remarks  (I,  p.  224) 
'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the  higher  beings,  the  objects  of  man's 
fear  (el6<th),  were  indicatud  by  it  [the  name  9lohtm\  so  that  this  namd  too 
avaiU  aa  aa  argument  in  favour  of  a  former  plunlity  of  gods." 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

n>OL*WOBSHIP  AND  FBTICH-WOBSHIP. 

§  154.  Facts  already  named  show  how  sacrifices  to  the 
man  recently  dead,  pass  into  sacrifices  to  his  preserved 
body.  In  $  137  we  saw  that  to  the  corpse  of  a  Tahitian 
chief,  daily  ofierings  were  made  on  an  altar  by  a  priest; 
and  the  ancient  Central  Americans  performed  kindred  rites 
before  bodies  dried  by  artificial  heat  That,  as  embalming 
developed,  this  grew  into  mummy-worship,  Peruvians  and 
Egyptians  have  furnished  proof.  Here  the  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is  that,  while  believing  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to 
have  gone  away,  these  peoples  had  confused  notions,  either 
that  it  came  back  into  the  mummy,  or  that  the  mummy  was 
itself  conscious.  Among  the  Egyptians,  this  was  implied  by  the 
practice  of  sometimes  placing  their  embalmed  dead  at  table» 
The  Peruvians,  who  by  a  parallel  custom  betrayed  a  like 
belief,  betrayed  it  in  other  ways  also.  By  some  of  them  the 
dried  corpse  of  a  parent  was  carried  round  the  fields  that  he 
might  see  the  state  of  the  crops.  How  the  ancestor,  thus 
recognized  as  present,  wa9  also  recognized  as  exercising 
authority,  we  see  in  a  story  narrated  by  Santa  Cruz.  When 
his  second  sister  refused  to  marry  hiin,  Huayna  Ccapac 
''went  with  presents  and  offerings  to  the  body  of  his  father, 
praying  him  to  give  her  for  his  wife,  but  the  dead  body  gave 
no  answer,  while  fearful  signs  appeared  in  the  be^vexia." 
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The  primitive  notion  that  any  property  characterizing  au 
aggregate  inheres  in  all  parts  of  it,  implies  a  corollary  from 
this  belief.  The  soul,  present  in  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
preserved  entire,  is  also  present  in  preserved  parts  of  his 
body.  Hence  the  faith  in  relics.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
bones  of  kings  and  principal  chiefs  were  carried  about  by 
their  descendants,  under  the  belief  that  the  spirits  exercised 
guardianship  over  them.  The  Crees  carry  bones  and  hair  of 
deceased  relatives  about  for  three  years.  The  Caribs,  and 
several  Guiana  tribes,  have  their  cleaned  bones  **  distributed 
among  the  relatives  after  death."  The  Tasmanians  show 
"  anxiety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone  from  the  skull  or  the 
arms  of  their  deceased  relatives."  The  Andamanese  "  widows 
may  be  seen  with  the  skulls  of  their  deceased  partners  sus- 
pended from  their  necks." 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 
direct  worship  of  them.  The  natives  of  Lifu,  Loyalty 
Islands,  who  "  invoke  the  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs,** 
also  "preserve  relics  of  their  dead,  such  as  a  finger-nail, 
a  tooth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  .  .  .  and  pay  divine  homage  to  it." 
**  In  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  calamities,"  New  Caledonians 
**  present  offerings  of  food  to  the  skulls  of  the  departed." 
Moreover,  we  have  the  evidence  furnished  by  conversation 
with  a  relic.  "  In  the  private  fetish-hut  of  the  King  Ad61ee, 
at  Badagiy,  the  skull  of  that  monarch's  father  is  preserved 
in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth.**  He  **  gently  rebukes  it 
if  his  success  does  not  happen  to  answer  his  expectations." 
Similarly  among  the  Mandans,  who  place  the  skulls  of  their 
dead  in  a  circle,  each  wife  knows  the  skull  of  her  former 
husband  or  child, 

**&nd  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she  does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish 
of  the  best  cooked  food.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  pleasant 
day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by 
the  skidl  of  their  child  or  husband — talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  endearing  language  that  they  can  uso  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
former  days),  and  seemingly  getting  an  answer  back.'* 

Thus  propitiation  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  to  propitiation 
U 
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of  his  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it;  and  the 
ghost  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  each. 

§  155.  Any  one  asked  to  imagine  a  transition  from  wor- 
ship of  the  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it,  to 
idol-worship,  would  probably  fail ;  but  transitions  occur. 

The  object  worshipped  is  sometimes  a  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased, made  partly  of  his  remains  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances.   Landa  says  the  Yucatanese — 

*'cut  off  the  heads  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Cooom  when  they  died,  and 
cleared  them  from  flesh  by  cooking  them ;  they  then  aawed  off  half  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw-bones  and 
teeth,  and  to  these  half-skulls  they  joined  what  they  wanted  in  flesh 
with  a  certain  cement^  and  made  them  as  like  as  possible  to  those  to 
whom  they  belonged ;  and  they  kept  them  along  with  the  statues  and 
the  ashes.  All  were  kept  in  the  oratories  of  their,  houses  beside  their 
idols,  and  were  greatly  reverenced  and  assiduously  cared  for.  On  aU 
their  festivals  they  offered  them  food"  ...  In  other  cases  they  ^  made 
for  their  fathers  wooden  statues,"  left  '*the  occiput  hoUow,"  put  in 
ashes  of  the  burnt  body,  and  attached  "  the  skin  of  the  occiput  taken 
off  the  corpse." 

The  Mexicans  had  a  different  method  of  joining  some  of  the 
deceased^s  substance  with  an  effigy  of  him.  When  a  dead 
lord  had  been  burned, "  they  carefully  collected  the  ashes, 
and  after  having  kneaded  them  with  human  blood,  they  made 
of  them  an  image  of  the  deceased,  which  was  kept  in  memory 
of  him."  And  from  Oamargo  we  also  learn  that  images  of 
the  dead  were  worshipped. 

A  transitional  combination  partially  unlike  in  kind  is 
found :  sometime^  the  ashes  are  contained  in  a  man-shaped 
receptacle  of  clay.    Among  the  Yucatanese — 

'^The  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  high  position  were  burnt  The 
ashes  were  put  in  large  urns  and  temples  erected  owr  them.  ...  In 
the  case  of  great  lords  the  ashes  were  placed  in  hollow  clay  statues." 

And  in  yet  other  cases  there  is  worship  of  the  relics  joined 
with  the  representative  figure,  not  by  inclusion  but  only  by 
proximity.  Speaking  of  the  Mexicans,  Gomara  says  that 
having  burnt  the  body  of  their  deceased  king,  they  gathered 
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up  the  ashes,  bones,  jewels,  and  gold,  in  cloths,  and  made  a 
figure  dressed  as  a  man,  before  which,  as  well  as  before  the 
relics,  offerings  were  placed. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
as  their  frescoes  show,  often  worshipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  turn 
to  those  in  which  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation ;  and  when  men  killed 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and  after 
honouring  these  burnt  them.    Again, 

**  When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  journey,  ...  his  rela- 
tions .  .  .  formed  an  impeif ect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the  deceased, 
to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they  would  have 
done  to  the  real  dead  body." 

^  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  excluded 
ooncremation  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of  him  and 
put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of  wine  and 
bread.' 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occur.  Wliile  a  deceased 
king  of  Congo  is  being  embalmed,  a  figure  is  set  up  in  the 
palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily  furnished  with  food  and 
drink.  Among  the  Abyssinians  mourning  takes  place  on  the 
third  day ;  and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  a  representation  of  the  corpse  does  duty  instead. 
Some  Papuan  Islanders,  after  a  grave  is  filled  up,  collect 
round  an  idol  and  offer  provisions  to  it.  Concerning  certain 
Javans,  Baffles  says  that  after  a  death  a  feast  is  held,  in 
which  a  man-shaped  figure,  "  supported  round  the  body  by 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,"  plays  an  important  part 

These  practices  look  strange  to  us ;  but  a  stranger  thing 
is  that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  practices  of 
civilized  nations.    When  Charles  VI  of  France  was  buried, 

*'  Over  the  cofi^  was  an  image  of  the  late  king,  bearing  a  rich  crown 
of  gold  and  diamonds  and  holding  two  shields,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
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silver;  the  haoda  had  white  gloyes  on,  and  the  fingers  were  adorned 
with  very  precious  rings.  This  image  was  dressed  with  cloth  of  gold/ 
•  .  .  "In  this  state  was  he  solemnly  carried  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame." 

Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  great  Conde,  Mme.  de  Motte- 
ville  says — "  The  eflSgy  of  this  prince  was  waited  upon  (servii) 
for  three  days,  as  was  customary:"  forty  days  having  been 
the  original  time  during  which  food  was  supplied  to  such 
an  effigy  at  the  usual  hours.  Monstrelet  describes  a  like 
figure  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V  of  England;  and 
figures  of  many  English  monarchs,  thus  honoured  at  their 
funerals,  are  still  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey:  the 
older  having  decayed  into  fragments. 

With  these  reminders  before  us,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  primitive  ideas  respecting  such 
representations.  When  we  read  that  the  Coast  Negroes  in 
some  districts  "  place  several  earthen  images  on  the  graves  f 
that  the  Araucanians  fixed  over  a  tomb  an  upright  log, 
*' rudely  carved  to  represent  the  human  frame;"  that  after 
the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  chiefs,  wooden  images,  20  to 
40  ft.  high,  were  erected  as  monuments ;  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient 
idol.  Could  we  doubt,  our  doubting  would  end  on  finding 
the  figure  persistently  worahipped.  Jos.  de  Acosta  says  of 
the  Peruvians  that — 

^'eveiy  king  in  his  lifetime  caused  a  figure  to  be  made  wherein  he  was 
represented,  which  they  called  Huanque,  which  signifieth  brother,  for 
that  they  should  doe  to  this  image,  during  his  life  and  death,  as  much 
honour  and  reverence  as  to  himself." 

So,  too,  according  to  Andagoya, 

«  When  a  chief  died,  his  house  and  wives  and  servants  remained  as 
in  his  lifetime,  and  a  statue  of  gold  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
chief,  which  was  served  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  and  certain  villages 
were  set  apart  to  provide  it  with  clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries." 
And  the  Yucatanese  "  worshipped  the  idol  of  one  who  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  their  great  captains." 

§  157.  That  we  may  understand  better  the  feelings  with 
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which  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us  recall 
the  feelings  produced  by  representations  among  ourselves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  his  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  association  between  the  appear* 
ance  and  the  reality.  Even  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions sometimes  act  A  young  lady  known  to  me  confesses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls ;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  uncommon.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and  canvas 
only,  fails  to  expel  the  suggestion  of  something  more.  The 
vivid  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the  thought  of  a 
living  person,  that  this  cannot  be  kept  out  of  consciousness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no  ideas 
of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  natural  and 
unnatural,  possible  and  impossible.  This  associated  con- 
sciousness of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist.  No  conflict 
with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  unresisted  suggestion 
will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  beliefs  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci- 
dentally referred  to.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of 
them.  The  North  American  Indians  think  portraits  super- 
natural, and  look  at  them  with  the  same  ceremony  as  at  a 
dead  person.  The  Okanagans  ''  have  the  same  aversion  that 
has  been  noted  on  the  coast"  to  having  their  portraits  taken. 
The  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so  much 
life  taken  from  the  original.    Catlin  says — 

^  They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medicine  man  in  the  world ;  for 
they  said  I  had  made  lining  heinge^ — they  said  they  could  see  their  chiefs 
alive,  in  two  places — ^thoee  that  I  had  made  were  a  lUUe  alive— they 
could  see  their  eyes  move." 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fail  to  supply  kindred  facts. 
In  Madagascar,  friends  of  a  prince,  on  seeing  a  photograph  of 
him,  took  off  their  hats  to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it 

That  which  holds  of  a  picture  holds  of  an  image — holds 
even  more  naturally ;  since  the  carved  representation  being 
solidf  approaches  closer  to  the  reality.    Where  the  image  is 
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painted  and  has  eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participation  In 
the  vitality  of  the  person  imitated  becomes,  in  the  uncritical 
mind  of  the  savage,  very  strong.  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  horror  a  child  shows  on  seeing  an  adult  put  on  an  ugly 
mask,  even  when  the  mask  has  been  previously  shown  to  it, 
may  conceive  the  awe  which  a  rude  effigy  excites  in  tho 
primitive  mind.  The  sculptured  figure  of  the  dead  man 
arouses  the  thought  of  the  actual  dead  man,  which  passes  into 
a  conviction  that  he  is  present 

§  158.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  If  the  other-self  can  leave 
the  living  body  and  re-enter  it — if  the  ghost  can  come  back 
and  animate  afresh  the  dead  body — if  the  embalmed  Peruvian, 
presently  to  be  revived  by  his  returned  double,  was  then  to 
need  his  carefully-preserved  hair  and  nails— if  the  soul  of 
the  Egyptian,  after  its  transmigrations  occupying  some  thou- 
9ands  of  years,  was  expected  to  infuse  itself  once  more  into 
his  mummy ;  why  should  not  a  spirit  go  into  an  image  ?  A 
living  body  differs  more  from  a  mummy  in  texture,  then  a 
mummy  does  from  wood.  Obviously  this  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  Egyptians  who  provided  for  the  ha,  or  double,  of  a  dead 
man,  a  statue  or  statues  entombed  with  his  dried  body,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  it  should  it  be  destroyed.  M.  Masp^ro  writes : — 
''  Le  corp6  qui,  pendant  la  dar6e  de  rezistenoe  terrestre,  avait  seni 
de  support  au  Double,  momifi6  maintenant  et  d6figur6,  quelque  aom 
qu'on  edt  mia  k  Tembaumer,  ne  rappelait  plus  que  de  loin  la  forme  du 
viyant  II  ^tait,  d'ailleura,  unique  et  facile  k  dStruire  :  on  pouvait  le 
briUer,  le  d^membror,  en  dispenser  les  moroeauz.  Lui  disparu,  que 
serait  devenu  le  Double  f  U  s'appuyait  sar  les  statues.  Les  statues 
^talent  plus  solides  et  rien  n'emp6cbait  de  les  fabriquer  en  la  quantitd 
qu'on  voulait  XJn  seul  corps  4tait  une  seule  chance  de  dur6e  pour  le 
Double ;  vingt  statues  repr^entaieut  vingt-dnq  chai^cea  De  \k,  ce 
nombre  vraiment  ^tonnant  de  statues  qu*on  rencontre  quelquefou  dans 
une  seule  tombe.'' 

"Whence  it  is  inferable  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  statues 
cf  gods  and  kings  as  occasional  habitations  for  their  ghosts. 

That  a  savage  thinks  an  effigy  is  inhabited  we  have  abun- 
dant proofs.    Among  the  Yorubans,  a  mother  carries  for  some 
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time  a  wooden  figure  of  her  lost  child,  and  when  she  eats,  puts 
part  of  her  food  to  its  lips.  The  Samoiedes  "  feed  the  wooden 
images  of  the  dead."  The  relatives  of  an  Ostyak — 
'make  »  rude  wooden  image  representing,  and  in  h<mour  of,  the 
deceased,  which  is  set  np  in  the  jvat  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  directs.  ...  At  every  meal  thej  set 
an  offering  of  food  hefore  the  image;  and  should  this  represent  a 
deceased  hushand,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  image  is  buried.'' 

Erman,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  deceased  priests  preserve  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  from  generation  to  generation ; 

^  and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  procure 
offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid  on 
the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  these  latter 
also  have  an  historical  origin,  that  they  were  originally  monuments 
of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of  the 
Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance,  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  donbt" 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  unmistakably  how  the  dead 
man's  efB^gy  passes  into  the  divine  idol ;  for  the  worships  of 
the  two  are  identical  At  each  meal,  placing  the  dishes  before 
the  household  god,  they  wait  (i.«.,  fast)  till  "  the  idol,  who 
eats  invisibly,  has  had  enougL"  Moreover,  when  a  Samoiede 
goes  on  a  journey,  "  his  relatives  direct  the  idol  towards  the 
place  to  which  he  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may  look  after 
him."  How,  among  more  advanced  peoples  in  these  regions, 
there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god,  developed  as 
we  have  seen  from  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  is  the  residence 
of  a  conscious  being,  is  implied  by  the  following  statement  of 
Erman  respecting  the  Sussians  of  Irkutsk : — 

^Whatever  familiarities  maybe  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
only  scrapie  by  which  the  young  women  are  infallibly  controlled,  is  a 
superstitious  dread  of  being  alone  with  their  lovers  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  images.  Conscientious  difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
frequently  obviated  by  putting  these  witnesses  behind  a  curtain." 

like  beliefs  are  displayed  by  other  races  wholly  unallied. 
After  a  death  in  a  Sandwich-Island  family,  the  survivors 
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worship  ''an  image  with  which  they  imagine  the  spirit  is  in 
some  way  connected;"  and  ''Oro,  the  great  national  idol« 
was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  priests." 
Of  the  Yucatanese  we  read  that  "  when  the  Itzaex  perfonned 
any  feat  of  valour,  their  idols,  whom  they  consulted,  were 
wont  to  make  reply  to  them ; "  and  Villagutierre  describes 
the  beating  of  an  idol  said  to  have  predicted  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  respecting  the 
result.  Even  more  strikingly  shown  is  this  implication  in  the 
Quiche  legend.    Here  is  an  extract : — 

''And  thej  worshipped  the  gods  that  had  become  stone,  Tohil,  Avilix, 
and  Hacavitz ;  and  Uiey  offered  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  of  birdi^ 
and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  shoulders  in  honour  of  these  gods,  and 
collected  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  it  out  into  a  cup  before 
them.  •  •  •  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  we  have  told,  could 
nevertheless  resume  a  moveable  shape  when  they  pleased  ;  which, 
indeed,  they  often  did." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  conceptions  of 
this  kind  are  found.  Dozy,  describing  the  ideas  and  practices 
of  idolatrous  Arabians,  quotes  this  story : — 

*'  When  Amrolcais  set  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
Beni-Asad,  he  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-'l-Kholosa  to 
consult  fate  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command,  prohibition, 
expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced  drawing. 
But  three  times  he  drew  prohibition.  Thereupon  he  broke  the  arrows 
and  throwing  them  at  the  idol's  head,  he  shouted — 'Wretch,  if  the 
killed  man  had  been  thy  father,  thou  wouldst  not  have  forbidden 
revenging  him."' 

Of  kindred  beliefs  in  classic  times,  an  instance  is  furnished 
by  the  statements  respecting  the  so-called  vocal  Memnon. 
Among  the  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
is  one  signed  Gemellus: — ^"Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great 
Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeda" 
Similarly  with  the  beliefs  of  early  Christians,  implied  by  the 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  "  Coming  into 
India,  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in  which 
was  the  idol  AshtarotL".  •  •  At  the  wish  of  the  king,  he 
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agrees  to  expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages  in  a  dialogue 
with  him.  ..."  Then  the  apostle  commands  him — *  If  thou 
dost  not  wish  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss,  come  forth  from 
the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into  the  desert.' " 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  aud  conclusive.  The  savage, 
thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost, 
propitiates  it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man 
develops  into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  made 
under  a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  169.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  suffices 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  ?  These  images  the 
savage  makes  are  very  rude.  The  carved  post  he  sticks  on  a 
grave,  or  the  little  stone  figure  he  hangs  round  his  neck 
instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resembles  but  remotely 
a  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  individual  commemorated. 
Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how  easily  the  primitive 
mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion, we  may  expect  that  even  smaller  likenesses  will  suffice 
A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remaining  arms  in  a  strange 
way,  or  a  rock  of  which  the  profile  seen  against  the  sky  recalls 
a  face,  will  arouse  the  idea  of  a  human  inhabitant.  Merely 
noting,  however,  that  such  accidental  similarities  aid  in  ex- 
tending to  various  objects  the  notion  of  resident  ghosts,  let 
us  observe  the  more  potent  causes  of  fetichistic  beliefs. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  discovery  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  the  mind  to  suspect  animation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  shell;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fish  changed  into  stone.  If  wood,  retain- 
ing all  its  fibrous  appearance,  may  become  flint,  may  not  a 
man  also  turn  into  this  dense  substance  ?  And  if  the  dry, 
hard  body  of  a  mummy  may  be  entered  by  its  soul — ^if  a 
wooden  image  may  be  so  too ;  may  not  souls  be  present  in 
petrified  masses  that  look  like  parts  of  men  ?  See  these  bones 
which  have  been  dug  up — heavy,  stony,  but  in  shape  suffi- 
ciently like  human  bones  to  deceive  the  savage ;  as,  in  fact^ 
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such  bones  have,  in  past  times,  habitually  deceived  the 
civilized,  leading  to  stories  of  giant  race9.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  them  7  Are  they  not,  like  other  human  remains, 
frequented  by  the  doubles  to  wliich  they  once  belonged! 
Will  they  not  some  day  be  re-animated  ? 

Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stones, 
this  reverence  is  certainly  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  they  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will  eventually 
revive  as  men.  Already  I  have  named  the  fact  that  the 
Laches  "  worshipped  eveiy  stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  tliat 
they  had  all  been  men."  Arriaga  says  the  Peruvians 
^'worship  certain  heights  and  mountains,  and  very  large 
stones  .  .  .  saying  that  they  were  once  men."  AvendaSo 
argued  with  them  thus : — 

*^  Your  wise  men  saj  that  of  old  in  Formupacha  there  were  men,  And 
now  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  thej  are  stones,  or  hills,  or  rocks,  or 
islands  of  the  sea.  ...  If  these  huacas  originally  were  men,  and  had  a 
father  and  mother,  like  ourselves,  and  then  Contiviracocha  has  turned 
them  into  stones,  they  are  worthless." 

Such  stones  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
ghosts  that  mummies  do:  witness  Arriaga's  statement  that 
the  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  the  villi^^ 
**  is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mummy."  They 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do; 
witness  the  statement  of  Montesinos,  that  the  Tnca  Socca 
"caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountain  [a  certain  idol]. 
,  .  .  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  out  of  it  and  entered 
another  stone,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  valley.  The 
Indians  have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  time,  and  still 
worship  it."  And  this  belief  was  definitely  expressed  when 
in  1560,  the  native  priests,  describing  the  ancestral  ghosts  or 
huacas  as  enraged  with  those  who  had  become  Christians, 
said  "the  times  of  the  Yncas  would  be  restored,  and  the 
huacas  would  not  enter  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak, 
but  would  be  incorporated  in  men  whom  they  will  cause 
to  speak."  The  Coast  Negroes  betray  kindred  ideas.  In 
some  towns,  when  a  person  dies,  a  stone  is  taken  to  a  certain 
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house  proYided ;  and  among  the  Bulloms,  certain  women 
^  make  occasioual  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  rice  to  the  stones 
which  are  preserved  in  memory  of  the  dead.  They  prostrate 
themselves  before  these." 

This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in  which 
fetichistic  conceptions  arise.  Abeady  the  practices  of  sor- 
oerers  have  fietmiliarized  us  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  his  body, 
but  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  used.  Probably  the 
interpretation  of  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the  breath 
19  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emanation 
which  permeates  a  man's  clothing,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self?  Various  derivations 
show  us  this  connexion  of  ideaa  Ferfume  and  fume  coming 
from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vapour,  are  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  visible  vapour  ot  breath.  Lxhalaiion 
is  that  which  breathes  out  of.  In  Latin,  nidor  was  applicable 
alike  to  a  steam  and  a  smell ;  and  the  German  duft^  used  for 
a  delicate  odour,  originally  meant  vapour.  Just  as  we  now 
speak  of  the  "  breath  of  flowers"  as  equivalent  to  their  fra- 
grance ;  so,  in  early  speech,  did  men  associate  smell  with 
expired  air,  which  was  identified  with  soul.  Have  we  not,  in- 
deed, ourselves  come  to  use  the  word  spirity  similarly  having 
leference  to  breath,  for  the  odorous  steam  which  distils  from 
a  thing ;  and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  naturally  regaid 
the  spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the  odour  clings  ? 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  proof  that  not  dress  only,  but 
even  stones,  are  supposed  to  become  permeated  by  this  in- 
visible emanation,  existing,  either  as  breath  or  as  odour. 
When  a  noble  died  in  Vera  Paz,  **  the  first  thing  they  did 
after- his  death  was  to  put  a  precious  stone  in  his  mouth. 
Others  say  that  they  did  this,  not  after  his  death,  but  in  his 
last  moments.  The  object  of  it  was  that  the  stone  received 
his  souL"  A  kindred  notion  is  implied  by  a  practice  of  the 
Mexicans,  who,  along  with  a  man's  remains,  "  put  a  gem  of 
more  or  less  value,  which  they  said  would  serve  him  in  place 
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of  a  heart  in  the  other  world :  **  heart  and  soul  being,  with 
sundry  American  peoples,  convertible  terms.  Under  another 
form  the  idea  meets  us  among  the  New  Zealanders. 
Mr.  White,  who  in  Te  JRou  embodies  many  New  Zealand 
superstitions,  narrates  a  discussion  concerning  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  in  which  an  old  man  says — 

"  Are  not  aU  things  the  offsprini^  of  the  gods  1  Is  not  the  kumara 
the  god  that  hid  himself  from  fearl  Do  you  not  eat  the  kumara  1 
Are  fiot  fish  another  god  who  went  into  the  water  1  Do  you  eat  fish  ? 
Are  not  the  birds  also  gods  1  Were  not  the  gods  spirits  [ie.,  ghosts  of 
men]  1  Then  why  are  jovl  not  afraid  of  the  things  that  you  eat  ?  Any- 
thing cooked  sends  the  spirit  into  the  stones  on  which  they  are  cooked. 
Then,  why  do  old  people  eat  ont  of  a  hangi,  and  off  the  stones  which 
hold  the  spirit  of  the  food  cooked  on  them !" 

Thus  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
mummy,  or  an  eflBgy,  may  be  entered  by  a  spirit ;  so,  too, 
may  a  shapeless  stone.  Adoration  of  inanimate  objects  thus 
possessed  by  ghosts,  is  really  adoration  of  the  indwelling 
ghosts;  and  the  powers  ascribed  to  such  objects  are  the 
powers  ascribed  to  such  ghosts. 

§  160.  This  notion,  once  established,  develops  in  all  direc- 
tions. A  ready  explanation  of  everything  remarkable  is  fur- 
nished. When  ghosts,  accumulating  and  losing  their  once- 
remembered  individualities,  are  thought  of  as  a  multitude  of 
invisible  beings — when  they  are  here  conceived  as  elbowing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  there  as  swarming  in  the  nooks 
of  the  forests,  elsewhere  as  so  numerous  that  a  tiling  cannot 
be  thrown  aside  without  danger  of  hitting  one ;  it  happens, 
inevitably,  that  being  always  at  hand  they  become  the  assigned 
causes  of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  Instances  are  furnished  by 
every  race. 

In  Africa  the  Bulloms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying  spirit- 
agency,  **  whatever  appears  to  them  strange  or  uncommon." 
By  the  Congo  people,  certain  shells  are  •called  "God's 
children ; "  and  the  Negroes  of  Little  Addoh  (on  the  Niger), 
astonished  at  the  size  of  a  European  vessel,  worshipped  it. 
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The  like  holds  ia  PolTnesia.  A  sledge  left  by  Cook  or  his 
companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives.  A  cocoa-nut 
tree  in  Fiji,  which  divided  into  two  branches,  "  was  conse- 
quently regarded  with  great  veneration/'  Similarly  in 
America.  Supematuralness  is  alleged  of  **  anything  which  a 
Dakotah  cannot  comprehend ; "  and  by  tlie  Mandans  all 
unusual  things  are  deemed  supematuraL  If  the  Chippewas 
*'  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say,  it  is  a 
spirit ; "  and  the  same  notion  was  dominant  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  who  "did  worship  all  things  in  nature  which 
seemed  to  them  remarkable  and  different  from  the  rest,  as 
acknowledging  some  particular  deitie." 

Thus  the  unusualness  which  makes  an  object  a  fetich,  is 
supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  witliout 
which  deviiition  L-om  the  ordinary  would  be  inexplicable. 
There  is  no  tendency  gratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of 
nature ;  but  only  when  there  is  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  or 
motion,  or  sound,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this 
idea  of  a  possessing  spirit  The  Chibchas  worshipped  "  at 
lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other  places  of  striking  or 
unusual  aspect:"  saying  that  by  certain  occurrences  "the 
demon  had  given  a  sign  that  they  should  worship  him  at 
such  places."  The  implication  here  so  manifest,  that  one  of 
the  Launting  invisible  beings  is  the  object  of  adoration,  is 
again  shown  us  by  the  Hindus.  Sir  A«  C.  Lyall,  though  he 
thinks  that  their  fetichism  has  become  a  kind  of  Pantheism, 
80  states  the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  they  per- 
fectly harmonize  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  He  says — 

**  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  original  downright  adoration 
of  queer-looking  objects  is  modified  by  passing  into  the  higher  order  of 
imaginative  superstition.  First,  the  stone  is  the  abode  of  some  spirit ; 
its  curious  shape  or  situation  betraying  possessum.  Kext,  this  strange 
form  or  aspect  argues  some  design,  or  handiwork,  of  supernatural 
beingB,"  etc 

So  that  indirect  evidences  from  all  sides,  converge  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  fetich- worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 

.  soul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich ;  which 
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sold,  in  common  with  supernatural  agents  at  large,  13  origin* 
ally  the  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  with  indirect  evidence  of  thb. 
Direct  evidence  is  abundant. 

Many  pages  back,  facts  were  given  showing  that  origin- 
ally the  fetich  is  nothing  but  the  ghost  While,  in  §  68,  we 
saw  that  the  Abipones,  fearing  the  ghost,  thought  "  the  echo 
was  its  voice ;"  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked  why  he 
made  an  oflfering  to  the  echo,  answered — ^"  Did  you  not  hear 
the  fetish  V  In  East  Africa  the  fetich-huts  have  food  and 
beer  placed  in  them  *'  to  propitiate  the  ghosts."  The  Coast 
Negroes  who,  worshipping  the  dead,  perform  '*  pilgrimages  to 
their  graves  to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices" — who  mould 
clay  figures  of  their  departed  cliiefs — who  sometimes- have 
tubes  leading  down  to  the  buried  corpses,  through  which  they 
daily  pour  libations ;  show  us  by  vafious  associated  obser- 
vances, that  the  fetich  is  the  residence  of  the  ghost.  The 
natives  round  Sierra  Leone  "seldom  or  never  drink  spirits, 
wine,  etc.,  without  spilling  a  little  of  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
wetting  the  greegree  or  fetish  ;"  Cruikshank  mentions  certain 
foods  abstained  from  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fetich ; 
Bastian  names  a  fetich-man  who  used  ventriloquism  in  an- 
nouncing the  oracles ; — ^facts  all  implying  notions  like  those 
which  elsewhere  go  along  with  ghost- worship.  Speaking  of 
a  village  on  the  Niger  where  the  fetich  was  a  carved  image, 
Lander  says — "  We  were  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under 
him,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smelL"  And  in 
Dahomey  "the  roads,  villages,  and  houses  are  filled  with 
fetich-images  and  sacrifices  to  the  fetich."  Whether  the 
fetich  is  a  bundle  of  things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has 
died,  or  an  effigy  of  this  deceased  person,  or  an  idol  that  has 
lost  historic  individuality,  or  some  other  object,  the  resident 
spirit  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost, 
deviating  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.     The 
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certainty  of  this  conclusion  is  best  shown  by  the  summarized 
statement  Beecham  makes. 

'*The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritnal,  mtelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
sionaUy  into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  which  have 
been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  that  the  fetiches  not  nnfreqaently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortalsL  .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both  sezes^  and 
that  they  require  food." 

And  if  this  occasional  visibility,  this  need  for  food,  and  this 
difference  of  sex,  are  not  enough  to  show  the  original  human 
nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  Bastian  about  the  Congo  people. 

**  The  natives  say  that  the  great  fetich  of  Bamba  hves  in  the  interior 
of  the  bush,  where  no  man  sees  him,  or  can  see  him.  When  he  dies,  the 
fetich-priests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in  order  to  revive  them,  and 
nourish  them  till  they  again  acquire  flesh  and  blood.'' 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  corresponding  to  the 
ghost,  corresponds  as  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  bodily  form. 

§  162.  We  will  now  draw  a  corollary  from  this  interpre- 
tation of  fetichism,  and  observe  how  completely  it  harmonizes 
with  the  facts. 

Evidence  has  been  given  that  sundry  low  types  of  men 
have  either  no  ideas  of  revival  after  death,  or  vague  and 
wavering  ideas:  the  conception  of  a  ghost  is  undevrioped. 
If,  as  contended  above,  the  worship  of  the  fetich  is  the 
worship  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  supernatural  being 
derived  from  the  ghost;  it  follows  that  the  fetich-theory, 
being  dependent  on  the  ghost-theory,  must  succeed  it  in 
order  of  time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theoiy, 
fetichism  will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That 
it  does  this,  proofe  are  abundant 

Of  the  Indian  Hill-tribes  may  be  named,  as  about  the 
lowest  known,  the  Juangs,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super- 
natural being,  with  no  idea  cf  another  life,  with  no  ances* 
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tor-worship,  have  also  no  fetichism:  an  accompanying 
absence  of  witchcraft  being  also  noteworthy.  The  Anda- 
man Islanders,  classed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
who  are  without  a  "  notion  of  their  own  origin,"  and  without 
a  notion  "of  a  future  existence,"  are  also  without  fetichism  : 
such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  silence 
of  those  who  describe  them.  Of  the  Fuegians,  too,  among 
whom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  found  by  Cook,  no 
,  fetichism  is  alleged.  Nor  have  those  very  inferior  savages 
the  Australians,  though  they  believe  in  ghosts,  reached  the 
stage  at  which  the  ghost-theory  originates  this  derivative 
theory :  they  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objects.  Their  now- 
extinct  neighbours,  too,  the  Tasmanians,  like  them  in  grade, 
were  like  tliem  in  this.  And  even  the  Veddahs,  who,  think- 
ing the  souls  of  their  relatives  are  everywhere  around,  have 
a  dominant  ancestor- worship,  but  whose  intelligence  and 
social  state  are  extremely  low,  do  not  show  us  this  exten- 
sion of  the  ghost-theory. 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  utterly 
stupid ;  but  they  become  obvious  to  those  who  begin  to  think. 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  good,  will 
be  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  erro- 
neous premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and  96,  it 
is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  highly  intelli- 
gent savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  believe  that  a  man 
has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection;  and  who 
accept  the  inference  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
must  have  souls.  The  various  African      oples 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichism^ 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu- 
tion has  been  reached.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  the 
Bushmen ;  and  of  the  African  races  whose  state  is  known  to 
us,  the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damaras,  among 
whom,  according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  **  an  unusual 
phenomenon/'  and  whose  stupidity  Galton  exemplifies  so 
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vividly,  have  not  drawn  from  their  feebly-marked  ghost- 
beliefs  the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises:  Galton  says 
— ^"of  the  fetish  superstition  there  is  no  trace."  But 
fetichism  meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  races 
— ^the  Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negxx)es,  the  Coast  Ne- 
groes, the  Dahomans,  the  Ashantees.  We  find  it  rampant 
where  there  are  fortified  towns,  well-organized  governments, 
large  standing  armies,  prisons,  police,  and  sumptuary  laws, 
considerable  division  of  labour,  periodical  markets,  regular 
shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in 
civilization.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  this  rela- 

tion  exhibited  in  America.  We  do  not  read  of  fetichism 
among  the  rude  Chirihuanas  of  ancient  Peru;  but  among 
the  civilized  Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.  Both 
before  and  after  the  Ynca  conquest,  "they  worshipped 
herbs,  plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hUls,  great 
rocks,  and  the  chinks  in  them,  hollow  caves,  pebbles,  and 
small  stones  of  different  colours."  And  then,  if 

we  ask  where  fetichism  has  culminated,  we  are  referred  to 
a  people  whose  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 
created  vast  cities,  elaborate  industries,  a  highly-structured 
language,  great  poems,  subtle  philosophies.    In  India, 

"A  woman  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her 
secessaries,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  it;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 
other  implements  that  assist  her  in  her  household  labours.  A  carpenter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools ;  and  like- 
wise offers  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style  with 
which  he  is  going  to  write;  a  soldier  to  the  arms  he  ia  to  use  in  the 
field ;  a  mason  to  his  troweL'** 

And  this  statement  of  Dubois,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
coincides  with  that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  who  says — "  Not  only 
does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his 
net,  the  weaver  to  his  loom;  but  the  scribe  adores  his  pen, 
and  the  banker  his  account-books." 

How  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first  among 
superstitions,  will  now  be  manifest.    Suppose  the  facts  re* 
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versed.  Suppose  that  by  Juangs,  Anflamanese,  Fu^ans, 
Australians,  Tasmanians,  and  Bushmen,  the  worship  of  inani- 
mate objects  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent;  that  among 
tribes  a  little  advanced  in  intelligence  and  social  state,  it  was 
somewhat  restricted ;  that  it  went  on  decreasing  as  know- 
ledge and  civilization  increased ;  and  that  in  highly-developed 
societies,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Peru  and  modem  India^  it 
became  inconspicuous.  Should  we  not  say  that  the  stat^ 
ment  was  conclusively  proved  ?  Clearly,  then,  as  the  facts 
happen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  the  statement  is  conclu- 
sively disproved. 

§  163.  Induction  having  shown  the  untruth  of  this  current 
dogma,  we  are  now  prepared  for  seeing  how  entirely  de- 
duction discredits  it 

Made  on  the  strength  of  evidence  given  by  early  travellers, 
whose  contact  was  chiefly  with  races  partially  advanced  and 
even  semi-civilized,  the  assertion  that  fetichism  is  primordial 
gained  possession  of  men's  minds ;  and  prepossession  being 
nine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its  ground  with  scarcely  a 
question,  I  had  myself  accepted  it ;  though,  as  I  remember, 
with  some  vague  dissatisfaction,  probably  arising  from  in- 
ability to  see  how  so  strange  an  interpretation  arose.  This 
vague  dissatisfaction  passed  into  scepticism  on  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages.  Tabulated  facts 
presented  by  the  lowest  races,  changed  scepticism  into  dis- 
belief;  and  thought  has  made  it  manifest  that  the  statement^ 
disproved  a  posteriori,  is  contrary  to  a  priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate,"  it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligence 
gives  increasing  power  to  discriminate  the  living  from  the 
not-living;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  ia 
far  above  the  rest  in  sagacity,  gratuitously  confuses  the  two, 
is  unwarrantable.  Were  the  fetichistic  conception  primordial, 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  how  the  evolution  of  thought 
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necessitated  its  antecedence ;  whereas  this,  so  far  as  I  see,  is 
impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as  delineated 
in  foregoing  chapters — unspeculative,  uncritical,  incapable 
of  generalizing,  and  with  scarcely  any  notions  save  those 
yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Ask  what  could  lead  him  to 
think  of  an  inanimate  object  as  having  in  it  some  existence 
besides  that  which  his  senses  acquaint  him  with  ?  He  has 
no  words  for  separate  properties,  much  less  a  word  for  pro- 
perty in  general ;  and  if  he  cannot  even  conceive  a  property 
apart  from  an  aggregate  displaying  it,  how  can  he  imagine  a 
second  Invisible  entity  as  causing  the  actions  of  the  visible 
entity  ?  He  has  neither  that  tendency  to  think  which  must 
precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  he  the  mental  power 
required  to  grasp  such  a  conception.  Only  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves,  does  there  arise,  when  circumstances  suggest 
it,  this  idea  of  an  animate  agent  in  an  inanimate  object  I 
say  advisedly — ^when  circumstances  suggest  it;  for  at  first  he 
does  not  gratuitously  assume  spiritual  possession.  Some- 
thing anomalous  is  requisite  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
spirit.  And  if  afterwards,  in  higher  stages  of  progress,  he 
entends  such  interpretations,  and  thinks  of  multitudinous 
things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accumulation  of 
ghosts  and  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

That  fetichism  is  a  sequence  of  the  ghost-theory  might» 
indeed,  be  suspected  from  the  evidence,  which  our  own 
people  have  furnished,  and  still  furnish.  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still  extant  doctiine  of  the  real  presence ;  nor 
to  the  belief  implied  by  the  obsolete  practice  of  exordsing 
the  water  used  in  baptism;  nor  to  the  conceptions  of  those 
who  in  past  times  thought  objects  which  behaved  strangely 
were  "possessed,"  though  they  did  not* assume  possession  to 
account  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects.  I  refer  chiefly  to 
the  evidence  which  modem  spiritualists  yield  us.  If  tables 
turn  and  chairs  move  about  without  visible  agency,  spirits 
are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence  of  some  action  not 
understood,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  feticliistic  interpreta- 
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tion :  the  cause  is  a  supernatural  being,  and  this  supernatural 
being  is  a  ghost 

§  164.  Propitiation  of  the  dead,  which,  originating  funeral 
rites,  develops  into  the  observances  constituting  worship  in 
general,  has  thus,  among  its  other  divergent  results,  idol-> 
worship  and  fetich-worship.  All  stages  in  the  genesis  of 
these  are  traceable. 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently-dead  body,  to  the  dried 
body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a 
figure  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances; there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on  a  box 
containing  the  relics ;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed 
on  the  grave  containing  the  remains.  And  as  thus  com* 
bined,  the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been 
in  kindred  ways  worshipped  by  civilized  races — ^Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Bomans,  down  to  mediaeval  Christians ;  for  does 
not  the  adored  figure  of  a  saint  above  his  tomb,  undeniably 
correspond  to  the  carved  effigy  which  the  savage  places  on  a 
grave   and  propitiates?  That  this  representative 

image  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
have  good  evidence.  Persistent  for  various  periods,  the  wor- 
ship becomes  in  some  cases  permanent;  and  then  constitutes 
the  idolatry  of  the  savage,  which  evolves  into  elaborate 
religious  ceremonies  performed  before  awe-inspiring  statues 
in  magnificent  temples.  Further,  from  the  primi- 

tive notion  that  along  with  likeness  in  aspect  there  goes 
likeness  in  nature,  comes  a  belief  that  the  effigy  is  inhabited 
by  the  ghost;  and  from  this  there  descends  the  notion  that 
deities  enter  idols  and  occasionally  speak  from  them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break.  In  Africa  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  man-shaped 
figure,  sometimes  a  figure  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
•'nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scare-crows;"  and  some- 
times a  thing  human  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
character  of  an  amulet:   the  faith  in  which,  as  we  saw 
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(§  133X  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  strange  in  size,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
derivative,  and  goes  along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  originally  human,  facts  make  clear.  This  extension 
accompanies  growth  and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory — 
occurs  where  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes 
of  diseases,  cures,  accidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the 
unchecked  application'  of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to 
explain  everything.  Beliefs  thus  originating  are 

aided  by  the  idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before 
saw  (§  96),  this  idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally 
betrayed,  they  extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by 
their  own  bodies.  Gradually  reason  forces  this  implication 
on  them;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tions of  object-souls  otherwise  reached.  Proof 
that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an 
ancestral  ghost.  The  huacas  of  the  Peruvians  were  their 
forefathers.  Garcilasso  says  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked  upon 
as'honourable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  (or  even  the  sea) ;  or  from  a  wild  animal,  such  as  a 
bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  cuntur  [condor], 
or  some  other  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  mountain,  cave,  or 
forest;"  and  these  huacas  whence  they  descended,  they 
worshipped. 

That  idolatry  and  fetichism  are  aberrant  developments  of 
ancestor-worship,  thus  made  sufficiently  clear,  will  become 
clearer  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred  groups  of  facts  wliich 
now  follow. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

ANIMAL-WORSHIP. 

§  165.  In  the  chapter  on  "Primitive  Ideas,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  roetamorpLoses 
which  actually  occur,  are,  at  first  sight,  more  marvellous 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — that  the 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  fly,  an  ^g  and  a  bird, 
are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between  a  child  and  a  dog,  a 
man  and  a  bull 

Encouraged,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  oces,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  long-accumulating  experiences 
establish,  the  savage  yields  to  any  suggestion,  however 
caused,  that  a  creature  has  assumed  a  different  shape.  In 
some  cases  the  supposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  another;  as  in  Brazil,  where.  Burton  says,  ''the 
people  universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  trans- 
mutable  into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth."  But  mostly, 
the  transformations  are  of  men  into  animals,  or  of  animals 
into  men. 

All  races  furnish  evidence.  We  will  first  take  a  number  of 
examples,  and  then  consider  the  interpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  themselves 
as  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  concern* 
ing  the  Thlinkeets,  who  "^  will  kill  a  bear  only  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  for  the  bear  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  that  has  taken 
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the  sbape  of  an  animaV  And  the  converse  idea  in  its  general 
form  occurs  among  the  Karens,  who  think  "  the  waters  are 
inhabited  by  beings  whose  proper  form  is  that  of  dragons 
[?  crocodiles],  but  that  occasionally  appear  as  men,  and  who 
take  wives  of  the  children  of  men."  Usually,  however,  only 
persons,  distinguished  by  power  of  some  kind,  or  believed  to 
be  so,  have  this  ability  ascribed  to  them. 

Eegarding  all  special  skill  as  supernatural,  sundry  African 
peoples  think  the  blacksmith  (who  ranks  next  to  the  medi- 
cine-man) works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  "  black- 
smiths are  supposed  able  to  turn  themselves  into  hyaenas  and 
other  animals."  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  it  infects  even 
European  residents:  Wilkinson  instances  a  traveller  who 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  the  metamorphosis.  More 

commonly  it  is  the  sorcerers  exclusively  of  whom  this  power 
is  alleged.  The  Khonds  believe  "  witches  have  the  faculty 
of  transforming  themselves  into  tigers."  In  case  of  "an  alli- 
gator seizing  upon  a  child  whilst  bathing  in  the  river,  or  a 
leopard  carrying  ofif  a  goat,"  the  Bulloms  "are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or  alligator  which  has  committed 
the  depredation,  but  a  witch  under  one  of  these  assumed 
forms."  Among  the  Mexicans  "there  were  sorcerers  and 
witches  who  were  thought  to  transform  themselves  into 
animals."  In  Honduras  they  "punished  sorcerers  that  did 
mischief;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  ranged  on  the 
mountains  like  tigers  or  lions,  killing  men,  till  they  were 
taken  and  hanged."  And  the  Chibchas  "  pretended  to  have 
great  sorcerers  who  might  be  transformed  into  lions,  bears, 
and  tigers,  and  devour  men  like  these  animals."  To 

chiefs,  as  well  as  to  sorcerers,  this  faculty  is  in  some  places 
ascribed.  The  Cacique  Thomagata,  one  of  the  Chibcha  rulers, 
was  believed  "  to  have  had  a  long  tail,  after  the  manner  of  a 

lion  or  a  tiger,  which  he  draped  on  the  soiL"    Africa,  too, 

yields  evidence. 
"There  are  also  a  great  many  lions  and  hynnas,  and  there  is  no 

'check  npon  tho  increase  of  the  former,  for  the  people,  believing  that  the 

souls  of  their  chiefs  enter  into  them,  never  attempt  to  kill  them ;  they 
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even  believe  that  a  chief  may  metamorphose  himself  into  a  lion,  kill 
any  one  he  chooses,  and  then  return  to  the  human  form ;  therefore, 
when  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  salutation." 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  is  shared  by  the  chiefs 
relatives.  Schweinfurtli,  when  at  Gallabat,  having  shot  a 
hyaena,  was  reproached  by  the  sheikh  because  his,  the  sheikh's, 
mother,  was  a  ''hysena- woman.*' 

Instead  of  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases,  posses- 
sion. We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream-theory,  with  its 
wandering  double  which  deserts  the  body  and  re-enters  it, 
brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that  wandering 
doubles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own ;  and  the  last 
chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this  doctrine :  repre- 
sentative figures,  and  even  inanimate  objects  not  having 
human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by  human  ghosts. 
Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among  the  things  men's 
souls  go  into.  At  Tete,  in  Africa,  the  people  believe  "  that 
while  persons  are  still  living  they  may  enter  into  lions  and 
alligators,  and  then  return  again  to  their  own  bodies ;"  and 
the  Guiana  tribes  think  some  jaguars  "  are  possessed  by  the 
spirits  of  men." 

Of  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  doubles 

of  living  persons,  there  go   beliefs  in  possession  by   the 

doubles  of  dead  peraons.    The  Sumatrans  imagine  that — 

"  tigers  in  general  are  actuated  with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  and  no 
consideration  will  prevail  on  a  countryman  to  catch  or  to  wound  one, 
but  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a  friend." 

Among  existmg  American  races,  the  Apaches  "hold  that 
every  rattlesnake  contains  the  soul  of  a  bad  man  or  is  an 
emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; "  and  "  the  Califomians  round 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing  such 
animals  are  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  generations  of  people 
that  have  died  ages  ago :  '  eater  of  venison ! '  is  a  term  of 
reproach  among  them."  With  the  ancient  American  races  it 
was  the  same.  Here  is  one  out  of  many  instances. 
"  The  people  of  Tlascala  believed  that  the  souls  of  persor.s  of  rank 
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went|  after  their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beaatifal  and  tweet 
singing  birds,  and  those  of  the  nobler  quadrupeds;  while  the  souls  of 
inferior  persons  were  supposed  to  pass  into  weazles,  beetles,"  etc. 

There  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.  When  Hutchinson 
doubted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  pass  into  monkeys 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — '*  It  be  Kalabar  '  fash/  and 
white  man  no  saby  any  ting  alxJut  it " 

Passing  over  various  developments  of  this  general  notion 
which  early  civilizations  show  us,  such  as  the  Scripture 
story  of  the  expelled  devils  who  entered  into  swine,  and  the 
were- wolf  legends  of  the  middle  ages;  let  us  turn  to  the 
interpretations.  We  have  seen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  savage  for  supposing  metamorphoses,  if  circumstances 
suggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose 
them  without  su^estive  circumstances.  What,  then,  are 
these  ?  We  shall  find  three  kinds ;  leading  to  three  groups 
of  allied,  but  partially-diflferent^  beliefs. 

§  167.  "There  are  Amatongo  who  are  snakes,"  say  the 
Zulus ;  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their 
name  for  ancestral  ghosts.  But  why  do  these  people  think 
that  snakes  are  transformed  ancestors  ?  Some  extracts  from 
Bp.  Callaway's  cross-examination,  I  place  in  an  order  which 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  answer. 

''The  snakes  into  which  men  turn  are  not  many;  they  are  distinct 
and  well  known.  They  are  the  black  Imamba^  and  the  green  Imamba, 
which  is  called  Inyandezulu.  Chiefs  turn  into  these.  Common  people 
turn  into  the  UmthlwazL" 

''These  snakes  are  known  to  be  human  beings  when  they  enter  a 
hut;  they  do  not  usually  enter  by  the  doorway.  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  is  there,  and  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  and  stay 
there  coiled  up." 

^  If  the  snake  has  a  scar  on  the  side,  some  one  who  knew  a  certain 
dead  man  of  that. place  who  also  had  such  a  scar,  comes  forward  and 
sajs,  '  It  is  So-and-so.  Do  you  not  see.the  scar  on  his  side) '  It  is  left 
alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep." 

'^  Those  which  are  men  are  known  by  their  frequenting  huts,  and  by 
their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their  not  being  frightened  at  the  noise  <^ 

»5 
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Now  join  with  these  statements  the  facts  set  forth  in 
§§  110, 137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  helief  becomes  manifest. 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts?  Are  they  not 
returned  relations  ?  Do  not  the  individual  marks  they  some- 
times bear  yield  proof?  Just  as  an  Australian  settler  who 
had  a  bent  ann,  was  concluded  to  be  the  other-self  of  a  dead 
native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92) ;  so  here,  the  scar  common 
to  the  man  and  the  snake  proves  identity.  When,  therefore, 
the  Zulus  say — ^"Neither  does  a  snake  that  is  an  Itongo 
excite  fear  in  men.  .  .  •  When  men  see  it,  it  is  as  though  it 
said  as  they  look  at  it,  '  Be  not  afraid.  It  is  I ';"  we  are 
shown  that  recognition  of  the  snake  as  a  human  being,  come 
back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by  several  circumstances : 
frequentation  of  the  house  being  the  chief,  This 

recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed  by  the  diviners.  Some 
persons  who,  thrgugh  them,  sought  supernatural  aid,  remarked 
— "  We  wondered  that  we  should  continually  hear  the  spirits, 
which  we  could  not  see,  speaking  in  the  wattle,  and  telling 
us  many  things  without  our  seeing  them."  Elsewhere 
a  man  says — "The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  very  little 
child ;  it  cannot  speak  aloud,  for  it  speaks  above,  among  the 
wattles  of  the  hut."  The  trick  is  obvious.  Practising  ven- 
triloquism, the  diviner  makes  the  replies  of  the  ancestral 
ghost  seem  to  come  from  places  in  which  these  house-haunting 
snakes  conceal  themselves. 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  turn  into  the  harmless 
snakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  turn  into  the  "imamba 
which  frequents  open  places."  "  The  imamba  is  said  especially 
to  be  chiefs ;"  it  is  "a  poisonous  snake,"  and  has  "the  stare 
of  an  enemy,  which  makes  one  afraid."  Whence  it  appears 
that  as  special  bodily  marks  suggest  identity  with  persons 
who  bore  kindred  marks,  so  traits  of  character  in  snakes  of  a 
certain  species,  lead  to  identification  with  a  class  of  persons. 
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This  conclusion  we  shall  presently  find  verified  by  facts 
coming  from  another  place  in  Africa. 

Among  the  Amazulu,  belief  in  the  return  of  ancestors 
disguised  as  serpents,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  serpents  as 
such:  propitiation  of  them  is  mingled  with  propitiation  of 
ancestral  ghosts  in  an  indefinite  way.  Other  peoples,  too, 
present  us  with  kindred  ideas,  probably  generated  in  like 
manner,  which  have  not  assumed  distinctly  religious  forms ; 
as  witness  the  fact  that  **  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  tamed 
serpents  were  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  which 
they  feared  and  venerated."  But,  carrying  with  us  the  clue 
thus  given,  we  find  that  along  with  a  developed  cult  and 
advanced  arts,  a  definite  serpent-worship  results.  Ophiolatry 
prevails  especially  in  hot  countries;  and  in  hot  countries 
certain  kinds  of  ophidia  secrete  themselves  in  dark  corners  of 
rooms,  and  even  in  beds.  India  supplies  us  with  a  clear  case. 
Serpent-gods  ai*e  there  common ;  and  the  serpent  habitually 
sculptured  as  a  god,  is  the  cobra.  Either  in  its  natural  form 
or  united  to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  expanded  hood  in 
attitude  to  strike,  is  adored  in  numerous  temples.  And  then, 
on  inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  cobra  is  one  of  the  commonest 
intruders  in  houses.  Yet  another  instance  is  furnished  by 
the  Egyptian  asp,  a  species  of  cobra.  Figuring  everywhere 
as  this  does  in  their  sacred  paintings  and  sculptures,  we  find 
that,  greatly  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  it  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  gardens  and  houses,  and  was  so  far  domesticated 
that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from  the  table.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  hare  re-read  Mr.  M'Lennan*8  essay  on  Animal- 
trorsliip,  and  in  it  find  a  fact  which  confirms  my  view.  I  have  italicised  the 
aignifieaat  werds : — **  To  support  the  superstition  there  are  two  articles  in  the 
treaty  made  and  sanctioned  by  Her  Britannio  Majesty's  Consul  for  tlie  Bight 
of  Biafra  and  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  Koremher  17,  1856,  one  of 
which  mns  thus:— '  Article  12.  That  long  detention  Irnving  heretofore 
occurred  in  trade,  and  much  angry  feeUug  having  been  excited  in  the  natives 
from  the  destruction  by  white  men,  in  their  ignorance,  of  a  certain  species  of 
boa-eonstrictor  thai  visUt  iht  hoMt9s,  and  wnich  is  ]u>ju,  or  sacred,  to  the 
Brassmen,  it  is  hereby  forbidden  to  all  British  subjects  to  harm  or  destroy 
any  soeh  snake.'  '* 
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The  like  happens  with  other  house-hauBting  creatures.  In 
many  countries  lizards  are  often  found  indoors;  and  among 
the  Amazulu,  the  "  Isalukazana,  a  kind  of  lizard/'  is  the  form 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women*  The  New  ZealondeiB 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  re-visit  them  as 
lizards ;  and  I  learn  from  a  colonist  that  these  are  lizards 
which  enter  houses.  Certain  Bussian  foresters,  again» 
**  cherish,  as  a  kind  of  household  gods,  a  species  of  reptile^ 
which  has  four  short  feet  like  a  lizard,  with  a  black  flat 
body.  .  .  .  These  animals  are  called  *  givoites/  and  on  certain 
days  are  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  search  of  the 
food  which  is  placed  for  them.  They  are  looked  upon  with 
great  superstition."  Then,  too,  we  have  the  wasp, 

which  is  one  of  the  animal-shapes  supposed  to  be  assumed 
by  the  dead  among  the  Amazulu ;  and  the  wasp  is  an  insect 
which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle  to  share  the  food  on  the 
table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may  place  a  curious  passage 
from  the  flood-legend  of  the  Babylonians.  Hasisadra,  describ- 
ing his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge,  says — ^  The  gods  collected 
at  its  burning,  the  gods  collected  at  its  good  burning ;  the 
gods,  like  flies,  over  the  sacrifice  gathered."  Once 

more,  of  house-haunting  creatures  similarly  regarded,  we  have 
the  dove.  Describing  animal-worship  among  the  ancients, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  remarks  that  "the  dove,  in  fact  .  .  .  was 
almost  as  great  a  god  as  the  serpent"  The  still-extant 
symbolism  of  Christiknity  shows  us  the  surviving  effect  of 
this  belief  in  the  ghostly  character  of  the  dove. 

§  168.  By  most  peoples  the  ghost  is  believed  now  to  rervisit 
the  old  home,  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies.  If,  then, 
creatures  which  frequent  houses  are  supposed  to  be  metamor- 
phosed ancestors,  will  not  creatures  habitually  found  with 
corpses  be  also  considered  as  animal-forms  assumed  by  the 
dead  7  That  they  will,  we  may  conclude;  and  that  they  are, 
we  have  proofs. 

The  prevalence  of  oave-burial  among  early  peoples  every- 
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vheret  lias  been  shown.  What  animals  cominonly  occur  in 
cayes  ?  Above  all  others,  those  which  shun  the  light — ^bats 
and  owls.  Where  there  are  no  hollow  trees,  crevices  and 
ca\'ems  are  the  most  available  places  for  these  night-flying 
creatures ;  and  often  in  such  places  they  are  numerous.  An 
explorer  of  the  Egyptian  cave  known  from  its  embalmed 
contents  as  '' Crocodilopolis/'  tells  me  that  he  was  nearly 
suffocated  with  the  dust  raised  by  bats,  the  swarms  of  which 
nearly  put  out  the  torches.  Now  join  with  these  statements 
the  following  passage  from  the  Izdubar  legend  translated  by 
Mr.  Smith  :— 

**•  Betnm  me  from  Hades,  the  land  of  my  knowledge ;  from  the  house 
of  the  departed,  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla ;  from  the  house  within 
which  is  no  exit;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  never  returns; 
from  the  place  wilhin  which  they  long  for  light — the  place  where  dust 
is  their  nourishment  and  their  food  mud.  Its  chiefis  also,  like  birds, 
are  clothed  with  winga.'' 

In  Mr.  Talbot's  rendering  of  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtai*,  Hades,  described  as  "  a  cavern  of .  great  rocks,"  is 
again  said  to  be  "the  abode  of  darkness  and  famine,  where 
earth  is  their  food :  their  nourishment  clay :  light  is  not  seen : 
in  darkness  they  dwell :  ghosts,  like  birds,  flutter  their  wings." 
Amid  minor  differences,  the  agi^ement  respecting  the  cavern- 
ous nature  of  the  place,  its  gloom,  its  lack  of  food,  its  dust, 
and  the  winged  structure  of  its  inhabitants,  clearly  points 
to  the  development  of  tbe  burial-cave  with  its  tenanting 
creatures,  into  Hades  with  its  inhalHting  spirits.  In  the 
same  way  that,  as  we  before  saw,  Sheol,  primarily  a  cave, 
expanded  into  an  under-world ;  so  here  we  see  that  the 
winged  creatures  habitually  found  along  with  the  corpses  in 
the  cave,  and  supposed  to  be  the  transformed  dead,  originated 
the  winged  ghosts  who  inhabit  the  under-world.  Verification 
is  yielded  by  an  already-quoted  passage  from  the  Bible,  in 
which  sorcerers  are  said  to  chirp  like  bats  when  consulting 
the  dead :  the  explanation  being  that  theh*  arts,  akin  to  those 
of  the  Zulu  diviners  lately  named,  had  a  like  aim.  The  ven- 
triloquists, says  Delitzsch,  "imitated  the  chirping  of  bats, 
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which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  shades  of  Hades." 
Further  verification  comes  to  us  from  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  in  the  Odyssey  to 
twitter  like  hats  and  clamour  "  as  it  were  fowls  flying  every 
way  in  fear."  The  far  East  yields  confirmatoiy  evidence.  In 
past  times  the  Philippine  Islanders  had  the  ideas  and  customs 
of  ancestor- worship  highly  developed ;  and  they  huried  in 
caves^  which  were  held  sacred.  Mr.  Jagor  narrates  his  visit 
to  a  cavern  "tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats."  The  few 
natives  who  dared  enter,  "  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  were  careful  first  to  enjoin  upon  each  other  the  respect 
to  be  observed  by  them  towards  Calapnitan" — literally  "  lord 
of  the  bats." 

The  experience  that  bats  are  commonly  found  in  caves, 
while  owls  more  generally  frequent  the  dark  comers  of 
deserted  houses,  may  have  tended  to  differentiate  the  asso* 
ciated  conceptions.  "  Mother  of  ruins  "  is  an  Arabian  name 
for  the  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in  translations  embodying  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  has  the  following  prayer  uttered 
on  a  man's  death : — "  Like  a  bird  may  it  [the  soul]  fly  to  a 
lofty  place ! "  With  this  we  may  join  the  fact  that,  in  com- 
mon with  modern  Arabs,  their  ancient  kindred  preferred  to 
bury  in  high  places.  We  may  also  join  with  it  the  following 
passage  irom  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval : — 

"  In  their  opiDion  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  fled  away  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  which  they  called  JBdnia  or  JSada  (a  sort  of  owl),  and 
did  not  cease  flying  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifully." 

The  Egyptians  also,  along  with  familiar  knowledge  of 
these  cave-hiding  and  ruin-haunting  creatures,  had  a  belief 
in  winged  souls.  One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by 
Wilkinson,  represents,  over  the  face  of  a  corpse,  a  human- 
headed  bird  about  to  fly  away,  carrying  with  it  the  sign  of 
life  and  the  symbol  of  transmigration.  Moreover,  on  their 
mummy  cases  they  figured  either  a  bird  with  out-stretched 
wings,  or  such  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  or  a  winged 
symbol    Thus  it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  too,  the  crea- 
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tares  often  found  in  the  places  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to 
be  forms  assumed  by  the  dead 

Possibly  these  ancient  peoples  had  not  enough  knowledge 
of  insect  metamorphoses  to  be  struck  by  the  illusive  analogy 
on  which  modern  theologians  dwell;  but,  if  they  observed 
them,  one  kind  must  have  seemed  to  furnish  a  complete 
parallel  I  refer  to  that  of  various  moths :  the  larva  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  and  after  a  time  there  is  found  near  the 
chrysalis-case  a  winged  creature.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
winged  creature  found  along  with  the  human  body  which  has 
been  buried  in  a  cave,  be  concluded  to  have  come  out  of  it  ?* 

§  169.  Before  dealing  with  supposed  transformations  of  a 
third  kind,  like  the  above  as  identifying  animals  with  de- 
ceased men,  but  unlike  them  as  being  otherwise  suggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed:  one  of  primitive 
language  and  the  other  of  primitive  naming. 

The  savage  has  a  small  vocabulary.  Consequently  of,  the 
things  and  acts  around,  either  but  few  can  have  signs,  or 
those  signs  must  be  indiscriminately  applicable  to  different 
things  and  acts:  whence  inevitable  misunderstandings.  If, 
as  Burton  says  of  the  Dacotahs,  **  colours  are  expressed  by  a 
comparison  with  some  object  in  sight,"  an  intended  assertion 
about  a  colour  must  often  be  taken  for  an  assertion  about 
the  illustrative  object  If,  as  Schweinfurth  tolls  us  of  the 
Bongo  dialect,  one  word  means  either  "shadow"  or  "cloud," 
another  "  rain  "  or  "  the  sky,"  another  *'  night "  or  **  to-day ;" 
the  interpretations  of  statements  must  be  in  part  guessed  at, 
and  the  guesses  must  often  be  wrong.  Indefinite- 

ness,  implied  by  this  paucity  of  words,  is  further  implied  by 

*  Af,  originallyi  gbosts  were  indUoriminstely  spoken  of  as  gods,  demons, 
angels ;  and  as  the  diffeventiation  which  eyentually  arose  was  naturally 
accompanied  bj  specialized  beliefs  vespecting  these  flying  fonns  assnmed 
by  them ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  while  from  the  owl  with  its  feathered 
wings,  Hying  in  the  upper  air,  came  the  conception  of  the  good  spirit  or  angel, 
there  came  from  the  bat  with  its  membranous  wings,  inhabiting  under- 
ground places,  the  conception  of  the  bad  spirit  or  devil. 
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the  want  of  terms  ezpressing  degree.  A  Damara  cannot 
understand  the  question  whether  of  two  stages  the  next  is 
longer  than  the  last  The  question  must  be — ^The  last 
stage  is  little ;  the  next,  is  it  great  7"  and  the  only  reply  is — 
*  It  is  so/'  or  "  It  is  not  so."  In  some  cases,  as  among  the 
Abipones,  superlatives  are  expressed  by  raising  the  voice. 
And  then  the  uncertainties  of  meaning  which  such  indefinite* 
nesses  cause,  are  made  greater  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primi- 
tive dialects.  Superstitions  lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of 
new  words  for  those  previously  in  use ;  and  hence  statements 
current  in  one  generation,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next^ 
are  misconstrued.  Incoherence  adds  to  the  con- 

fusion.  In  the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  Brazil, ''  there 
are  no  such  things  as  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  still 
less  a  regular  construction  of  the  sentences.  Tbey  always 
speak  in  the  infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or 
substantives.  The  accent,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  second 
syllable,  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  pronunciation,  certain 
signs  with  the  hand,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the  Indian, 
for  instance,  means  to  say, '  I  will  go  into  the  wood/  he  says 
'  Wood-^o:*  pashing  out  his  mouth  to  indicate  the  quarter 
which  he  intends  to  visit"  Clearly,  no  propositions  that 
involve  even  moderate  degrees  of  discriminatdon,  can  be  com- 
manicated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 

geneity of  early  speech,  thus  implied  by  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  further  implied  by  the  abaence  of 
general  and  abstract  words.  Even  the  first  grades  of 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inexpressible.  Both  the 
Abipones  and  the  Guaranis  "want  the  verb  substantive  to 
ba  They  want  the  verb  to  have.  They  have  no  words 
whereby  to  express  man,  body,  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever, 
everywhere."  Similarly,  the  Koossa  language  has  "  no  proper 
article,  no  auxiliary  verbs,  no  inflections  either  of  their  verbs 
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or  Bubstantives.  •  .  •  The  simple  abstract  proposition,  /  am, 
temnot  be  expressed  in  their  language." 

Having  these  a  pasieriori  verifications  of  the  a  priori 
inference,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  incoherent,  indefi* 
nite,  we  may  anticipate  countless  erroneous  beliefs  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  Dobrizhoffer  says  that  among  the 
Guaranis,  "  Aba  ehe  has  three  meanings — I  am  a  Cftutrani, 
I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband;  vrbi(ii  of  these  is  meant 
must  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation^"  On 
asking  ourselves  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated 
in  such  speech,  we  must  answer  that  the  distortions  will  be 
extreme  and  multitudinous. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men : 
they  are  growths.  It  never  occurred  to  the  uninventive 
savage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  that  by  vocal  marks. 
An  individual  was  at  first  signified  by  something  connected 
with  him,  which,  when  mentioned,  called  hitn  to  mind — ^an 
incident,  a  juxta-position,  a  personal  trait 

Adescriptive  name  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest. 
We  suppose  that  just  as  objects  and  places  in  our  own 
island  acquired  their  names  by  the  establishment  of  what  was 
originally  an  impromptu  description ;  so,  names  of  savages, 
such  as  "  Broad  face,"  « Head  without  hair,"  « Curly  head," 
*•  Horse-tail,"  are  the  significant  sdbriqueU  with  which  naming 
begins.  But  it  is  not  so.  Under  pressure  of  the  need  for 
indicating  a  child  while  yet  it  has  no  peculiarities,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  connexion  with  some  circumstance  attending  its 
birth.  The  Lower  Murray  Australians  derive  their  names 
either  from  some  trivial  occurrence,  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  bom,  or  from  a  natural  object  seen  by  the  mother  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  typical  Damara 
"children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents."  "Most 
Bodo  and  Dbimals  bear  meaningless  designations,  or  any 
passing  event  of  the  moment  may  suggest  a  significant  term." 
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The  name  given  to  a  Kaffir  child  soon  after  birth^  "  nsnally 
refers  to  some  circumstance  coimected  with  that  event,  or 
happening  about  the  same  time."  Among  the  Cumancbes, 
"the  children  are  named  from  some  circumstance  in  tender 
years ;"  and  the  names  of  the  Chippewayan  boys  are  ''gene- 
rally derived  from  some  place,  season,  or  animal"  Even  with 
so  superior  a  type  as  the  Bedouins,  the  like  happens:  "a 
name  is  given  to  the  infant  immediately  on  his  birth«  The 
name  is  derived  from  some  trifling  accident,  or  from  some 
object  which  has  struck  the  fancy  of  the  mother  or  any  of 
the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth.  Thus,  if  the  dog 
happened  to  be  near  on  this  occasion,  the  infant  is  probably 
named  Kelai  (from  Kelb,  a  dog)." 

This  vague  mode  of  identification,  which  arises  first  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  long  survives  as  a  birth-naming,  is 
by-and-by  habitually  followed  by  a  re-naming  of  a  more 
specific  kind :  a  personal  trait  that  becomes  decided  in  the 
course  of  growth,  a  strange  accident,  or  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, furnishing  the  second  name.  Among  the  peoples 
above  mentioned,  the  Comanches,  the  Damaras,  the  Eaffirs 
illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  Kaffirs,  Mann  says — '*  Thus 
*  Umgodi '  is  simply  *  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a  hole.'  That 
is  a  birth  name.  '  Umginqisago '  is  '  the  hunter  who  made 
the  game  roll  over.'  That  is  a  name  of  renown."  Omitting 
multitudinous  illustrations,  let  us  note  some  which  imme** 
diately  concern  us.  Of  the  additional  names 

gained  by  the  Tupis  after  successes  in  battle,  we  read — 
"  They  selected  their  appellations  from  visible  objects,  pride 
or  ferocity  influencing  their  choice:"  whence  obviously 
results  naming  after  savage  animals.  Among  animal*names 
used  by  the  Karens  are — ^' Tiger,'  *  Yellow-Tiger,'  'Fierce- 
Tiger,'  'Gaur,'  *  Goat-antelope,'  •Horn-bill,'  '  Heron,'  'Prince- 
bird,'  and  '  Mango-fish : '  the  preference  for  the  formidable 
beast  being  obvious.  In  Kew  Zealand  a  native  swift  of  foot 
is  called  '  Kawaw,'  a  bird  or  fowl ;  and  the  Dacotah  women 
have  such  names  PvS  the  '  White  Martin,'  the  '  Young  Mink/ 
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the  '  Musk-rat's  Paw/  All  over  the  world  this  nicknaming 
after  animals  is  habitual.  Lander  speaks  of  it  among  the  Torn* 
bans ;  Thunberg,  among  the  Hottentots ;  and  that  it  prevails 
throughout  North  America  every  one  knows.  As 

implied  in  cases  above  given,  self-exaltation  is  sometimes  the 
cause,  and  sometimes  exaltation  by  others.  When  a  Makololo 
chief  arrives  at  a  village,  the  people  salute  him  with  the 
title,  *  Great  Lion.'  King  KofB's  attendants  exclaim — '*  Look 
before  thee,  O  Lion."  In  the  Harris  papyrus.  King  Men- 
cheper-ra  (Tothmes  III)  is  called  '  the  Furious  Lion ; '  and 
the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  second  Egyptian 
dynasty,  Kakau,  means  "  the  bull  of  bulls."  In  early  Assyrian 
inscriptions  we  read — "  Like  a  bull  thou  shalt  rule  over  the 
chiefs : "  a  simile  which,  as  is  shown  in  another  case,  readily 
passes  into  metaphor.  Thus  in  the  third  Sallier  papyrus  it  is 
said  of  Kameses — **  As  a  bull,  terrible  with  pointed  horns  he 
rose;"  and  then  in  a  subsequent  passage  the  defeated 
address  him — **  Ho^s,  conquering  bull" 

Bemembering  that  this  habit  survives  among  ourselves, 
so  that  the  cunning  person  is  called  a  fox,  the  rude  a  bear, 
the  hypocritical  a  crocodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a 
hawk,  and  so  on — observing  that  in  those  ancient  races  who 
had  proper  names  of  a  developed  kind,  animal-nicknaming 
still  prevailed;  let  us  ask  what  resulted  from  it  in  the 
earliest  stages. 

§  171.  Verbal  signs  being  at  first  so  inadequate  that  gesture- 
signs  are  needful  to  eke  them  out,  the  distinction  between 
metaphor  and  fact  cannot  be  expressed,  much  less  preserved 
in  tradition.  If,  as  shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor  gives,  even 
the  higher  races  confound  the  metaphorical  with  the  literal 
— if  the  statement  in  the  Koran  that  God  opened  and  cleansed 
Mahomet's  heart,  originates  a  belief  that  his  heart  was 
actually  taken  out,  washed,  and  replaced — if  from  accounts  of 
tribes  without  governors,  described  as  without  heads,  there 
has  arisen  among  civilized  people  the  belief  that  there  are. 
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races  of  headless  men;  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  savage^ 
lacking  knowledge  and  speaking  a  rude  language,  gets  the 
idea  that  an  ancestor  named  "  the  Tiger  "  was  an  actual  tiger. 
From  childhood  upwards  he  hears  his  father's  £Either  spoken  of 
by  this  name.  No  one  suspects  he  will  misinterpret  it :  enor 
being,  indeed,  a  general  notion  the  savage  has  scarcely  reached. 
And  there  are  no  words  serving  to  convey  a  correction,  even 
if  the  need  is  perceived.  Inevitably,  then,  he  grows  up 
believing  that  his  £Either  descended  from  a  tiger — ^thinking  of 
himself  as  one  of  the  tiger  stock.  Everywhere  the  results  of 
such  mistakes  meet  us. 

*'A  cliaraeteristic  feature  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions," 
say  the  MicheUs,  ^*  ia  the  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 
animaL"  According  to  Brooke,  the  Sea-Dyaks  shrink 
auperstitiously  firom  eating  certaia  animals;  because  *'they 
suppose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their 
forefathers,  who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  thorn." 
Among  the  Bechuana  tribes  ^  the  tenn  Bakatla  means,  '  they 
of  the  monkey;'  Bakuena,  'they  of  the  alligator;'  BatUlpi, 
*  they  of  the  fish : '  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread  of 
tiie  animal  after  which  it  is  called."  The  Patagonians  possess 
^  a  multiplicity  of  these  deities ;  each  of  whom  they  believe 
to  preside  over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  Indians,  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator.  Some  make 
themselves  6f  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some  of  the  lion,  some  of 
the  guanaco,  and  others  of  the  ostrich."  Leaving 

the  many  illustrations  supplied  by  other  regions,  we  will  look 
more  nearly  at  those  coming  from  North  America.  The 
tribes  north  of  the  Columbia  "*  pretend  to  be  derived  from  the 
musk-rat"  ^AU  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  California^ 
without  exception,  believe  that  their  first  ancestors  were 
created  direcUy  from  the  earth  of  their  respective  present 
dwelling-places,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  that  these  ancestors 
were  coyotes"  [prairie-wolves].  Of  the  Zapotecs  we  read 
that  "  some,  to  boast  of  their  valour,  made  themselves  out  the 
sons  of  lions  and  divers   wild  beasts."    By  the  Haidaha, 
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**  descent  from  the  crows  is  quite  gravely  affirmed  and  stead- 
fastly maintained"  "  Among  the  Ahts  of  Yancoaver  Island, 
perluips  the  commonest  notion  of  origin  is  that  men  at  first 
existed  as  birds,  animals,  and  fishes."  The  Chippewayans 
**  derive  their  origin  from  a  dog.  At  one  time  they  were  so 
strongly  imbued  with  respect  for  their  canine  ancestry,  that 
they  entirely  ceased  to  employ  dogs  in  drawing  their 
sledges."  .  The  Koniagaa  **  have  their  legendary  Bird  and 
Dog,-*-the  latter  taking  the  place  occupied  in  the  mythology 
of  many  other  tribes  by  the  wolf  or  coyote." 

In  some  cases,  accounts  are  given  of  the  transmutationa 
Califomian  Indians  descending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  explain 
the  loss  of  thdr  tails :  they  say,  **  an  acquired  habit  of  sitting 
upright,  has  .utterly  erased  and  destroyed  that  beantilol 
m^ranber."  Those  Northern  Califomians  who  ascribe  their 
origin  in  part  to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  old  times  these 
walked  "  on  their  hind  legs  like  men,  and  talked,  and  carried 
elubs,  using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  use  their  arms."  Even 
more  strangely  ara  these  ideas  of  relationship  shown  by 
Franklin's  account  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians : — 

'*  These  people  take  their  namea^  in  the  first  instance,  from  their  dog^a. 
A  young  man  is  the  father  of  a  certain  dog,  but  when  he  is  married  and 
has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a 
habit  of  reproving  the  dogs  very  tenderly  when  they  observe  them 
fighting.  *  Are  you  not  ashamed,'  say  they,  *  to  quarrel  with  your  little 
broAerl"' 

§  172.  This  last  illustration  introduces  us  to  various  sc« 
quences  from  the  conception  of  animal-ancestry,  thus  arising 
by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  as  men  do ;  for  aro 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors?  Hence  the 
belief  of  the  Papagos,  that  in  primeval  days  '*  men  and  beasts 
talked  together:  a  conunon  language  made  all  brethren.'' 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  Kamschadales,  who,  when  fishings 
"  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  overthrow  theix 
boats ;  and  in  hunting,  beseech  the  bears  and  wolves  not  to 
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hurt  them."  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Dacotahs,  who  ask 
snakes  to  be  friendly ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — '*  I 
have  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with  a  horse,  the  same 
as  with  a  person."  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the  negro 
attendants  of  Livingstone,  who  tells  ns— ^"  I  asked  my  men 
what  the  hyaenas  were  laughing  at ;  as  they  usually  give  ani- 
mals credit  for  a  share  of  intelligence.  They  said  they  were 
laughing  because  we  could  not  take  the  whole  [of  the  ele- 
phant], and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  we." 

A  second  sequence  is  that  animals,  thus  conceived  as  akin 
to  men,  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  The  Chippe- 
was,  thinking  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the  other  world 
the  spirits  of  slain  animals,  apologized  to  a  bear  for  killing 
him,  asked  forgiveness,  and  pretended  that  an  American  was 
to  blame ;  and,  similarly,  the  Ostyaks,  after  destroying  a  bear, 
cut  off  his  head,  and  paying  it  "  the  profoundest  respect,'' 
tell  the  bear  that  the  Russians  were  his  murderers.  Among 
the  Kookies,  "  the  capture  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  bear,  wild 
hog,  or  any  savage  wild  beast,  is  followed  by  a  feast  in  pro* 
pitiation  of  its  manea"  Kindred  ceremonies  are  performed 
by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  the  Sumatrans,  the  Dyaks,  the 
£afiSrs,  the  Siamese,  and  even  the  Arabs. 

JNTaturally,  as  a  further  sequence,  there  comes  a  special 
regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal  name,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  relative.  As  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  human 
form  is  thought  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  his  descendants,  so, 
too,  is  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the  brute-form.  Hence 
''  no  Indian  tracing  his  descent  from  the  spirit  mother  and  the 
grizzly  .  .  .  will  kill  a  grizzly  bear."  The  Osages  will  not 
destroy  the  beaver:  believing  themselves  derived  from  it 
*'  A  tribe  never  eats  of  the  animal  which  is  its  namesake," 
among  the  Bechuanas.  like  ideas  and  practices  occur  in 
Australia  in  a  less  settled  form.  "  A  member  of  the  family 
will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  species  to  which  his  kobong 
[animal-namesake]  belongs,  should  he  find  it  asleep ;  indeed, 
he  always  kills  it  reluctantly,  and  never  without  affording  it 
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a  chance  of  escape."  Joined  with  this  regard  for  the  animal- 
namesake  considered  as  a  relative,  there  goes  belief  in  its 
guardianship;  and  hence  arises  the  faith  in  omens  derived 
from  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  ancestor  under  the  brute 
form,  is  supposed  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kindred ;  and  tells  them  by  signs  or  sounds  of  their  danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  observances  see  the  beginnings 
of  a  worship  ?  If  the  East  Africans  think  the  souls  of  de- 
pai-ted  chiefs  enter  into  lions  and  render  them  sacred ;  we 
maj  conclude  that  sacredness  will  equally  attach  to  the 
animals  whose  human  souls  were  ancestral  If  the  Congo 
people,  holding  this  belief  about  lions,  think  ^  the  lion  spares 
those  whom  he  meets,  when  he  is  courteously  saluted ; "  the 
implication  is  that  there  will  arise  propitiations  of  the  beast- 
chief  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe.  Prayers  and 
offerings  may  be  expected  to  develop  into  a  cult,  and  the 
animal-namesake  into  a  deity. 

When,  therefore,  among  American  Indians,  whose  habit  of 
naming  after  animals  still  continues,  and  whose  legends  of 
animal-piogenitors  are  so  specific,  we  find  animals  taking 
rank  as  creators  and  divinities — ^when  we  read  that  ** '  raven ' 
and  '  wolf  are  the  names  of  the  two  gods  of  the  Thlinkeets, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Indian  race ; '' 
we  have  just  the  result  to  be  anticipated.  And  when  of 
this  tribe  we  further  read  that  "  the  Haven  trunk  is  again 
divided  into  sub-clans,  called  the  Fi-og,  the  Groose,  the  Sea- 
Lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon,"  while  *•  the  Wolf  family 
comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolpliin,  Shark,  and  Alca;"  we 
see  that  apotheosis  under  the  animal  form,  follows  the  same 
course  as  apotheosis  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case, 
more  recent  progenitors  of  sub-tribes  are  subordinate  to 
the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Guided  by  these  various  clues  we  may,  I  think,  infer 
that  much  of  the  developed  animal-worship  of  the  ancient 
historic  races,  grew  out  of  this  misinterpretation  of  nick- 
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names.  Even  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples,  tlie 
re-genesis  of  such  worship  is  shown  us.  In  Ashantee  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  praise  him, 
or  *'  give  him  names/'  cry  out  among  other  titles — "  Bore," 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  ''  you  are  most  beautiful^ 
but  your  bite  is  deadly."  As  these  A&ican  kings  ordinarily 
undergo  apotheosis — ^as  this  laudatory  title  "  Bore,"  may  be 
expected  to  survive  in  tradition  along  with  other  titles,  and 
to  be  used  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulus,  who,  led  by  another 
suggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distinguish 
certain  venomous  snakes  as  chiefs;  we  must  admit  that 
from  this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  became 
a  god,  may  naturally  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent: 
a  serpent  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history.  Sind"* 
larly  when  we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  the 
anunal-uame  by  which  the  king  is  honoured  in  Madagascar: 
*'  God  is  gone  to  the  west — ^Radama  is  a  mighty  bull,"  were 
expressions  used  by  the  Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in 
praise  of  their  king,  who  was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition. 
Here  we  have  the  three  titles  simultaneously  applied — ^the 
god,  the  king,  the  bull.  If,  then,  the  like  occurred  in  ancient 
Egypt — if  the  same  papyrus  which  shows  us  Bameses  II 
invoking  his  divine  ancestor,  also  contains  the  title  "con- 
quering bull,"  given  to  Bameses  by  the  subjugated — ^if  we 
find  another  Egyptian  king  called  '*  a  resolute  Bull,  he  went 
forward,  being  a  Bull  king,  a  god  manifest  the  day  of  com- 
bats ; "  can  we  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences  in  earlier 
times  arose  the  worship  of  Apis  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  Osiris- 
Apis  was  an  ancient  hero-king,  who  became  a  god,  when, 
according  to  Brugach,  the  Step-pyramid,  built  during  the  first 
dynasty,  "  concealed  tibe  bleached  bones  of  bulls  and  the  in- 
scriptions chiselled  in  the  stone  relating  to  the  royal  names  of 
the  Apis,"  and,  as  he  infers,  ^  was  a  common  sepulchre  ot 
the  holy  bulls : "  re-incarnations  of  this  apotheosized  hero- 
king  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  the  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus 
and  Assyrians  similarly  originated  ? 
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So  that  misinterpretations  of  metaphorical  titles^  which 
inevitably  occur  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  sequence.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nicknames ;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
other  regarded  as  progenitors ;  all  acquire,  among  this  or 
that  people,  a  sacredness  rising  in  many  cases  to  adoration. 
Even  where  the  nickname  is  one  of  reproach — even  where 
the  creature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  than 
respect,  we  see  that  identification  with  the  ancestor  explains 
worship  of  it  The  Yeddahs,  who  are  predominantly  an- 
cestor-worshippers, also  worship  a  tortoise.  Though  among 
them  the  reason  is  not  traceable,  we  find  an  indication  of  it 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Bates,  during  his  Amazon  explorations,  had 
two  attendants  sumamed  Tortoise;  and  their  surname  had 
descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose  slowness  had  sug- 
gested this  nickname.  Here  we  see  the  first  step  towaids 
the  formation  of  a  tortoise  tribe;  having  the  tortoise  for 
ancestor,  totem,  deity. 

§  174  Some  strange  facts,  completely  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  above  set  forth,  may  be  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  represented  as  half  man  half  brute. 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  future  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
preserves  the  statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno- 
mous serpent  "  Bore  "—if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
fact  that  *"  Bore "  was  a  ruler,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
speaking  person — ^if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a  snake 
aad  that  he  was  a  man ;  what  is  likely  to  happen  ?  Im- 
plicitly believing  his  seniors,  the  savage  will  accept  both 
these  assertions.  In  some  cases  he  will  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  contradiction ;  in  others  he  will  attempt  a  com- 
promise. Especially  if  he  makes  a  graphic  or  sculptured 
effigy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  incongruous  characters  as 
best  he  can — ^will  produce  a  figure  partly  humao,  partly 
reptilian.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  if  Malagasy 
stories  and  songs  tell  of  the  conquering  Eadama  as  "a 
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mighty  bull,"  as  a  king,  as  a  god,  developmeut  of  the  result* 
ing  cult,  joined  with  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  will  end 
in  a  representation  of  the  god  Badama  either  as  a  man,  or  as 
a  bull,  or  as  a  bull-headed  man,  or  as  a  creature  having  a 
bovine  body  with  a  human  head. 

In  another  manner  does  misinterpretation  of  metaphors 
suggest  this  type  of  deity.  Ancestors  who  survive  in  legends 
under  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the  legends  also 
say  that  they  took  to  wife  certain  ancestors  bearing  either 
different  animal-names  or  human  names,  will  be  supposed  to 
have  had  offspring  combining  the  attributes  of  both  parents. 
A  passage  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the  Aleutians  shows  us 
the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

^  Some  say  that  in  the  beginning  a  Bitch  inhabited  Unalaaika,  and 
that  a  great  Dog  swam  across  to  her  from  Kadiak  $  from  which  pair  the 
human  race  have  sprung.  Others,  naming  the  bitch-mother  of  their 
race  Mahakh,  describe  a  certain  Old  Man,  called  Iraghdadakh,  who 
came  from  the  north  to  visit  this  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this  visit  was 
tho  birth  of  two  creatures,  male  and  female,  with  such  an  extraordinaiy 
mixing  up  of  the  elemeuts  of  nature  in  them  that  they  were  each  half 
man  half  fox." 

Kow  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  the  Quiches  con- 
cerning the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  cave-dwelling  woman 
and  a  dog  who  could  transform  himself  into  a  handsome 
youth,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  the  Dikokamenni  Kirghiz^ 
who  say  they  are  descended  "  from  a  red  greyhound  and  a 
certain  queen  with  her  forty  handmaidens,"  can  hardly  fail 
to  initiate  ideas  of  compound  gods.  Peoples  who  advance  far 
enough  to  develop  their  rude  effigies  of  ancestors  placed  on 
graves,  into  idols  inclosed  in  temples,  will,  if  they  have 
traditions  of  this  kind,  be  likely  to  represent  the  creators  of 
their  tribes  as  dog-headed  men  or  human-faced  dogs. 

In  these  two  allied  ways,  then,  the  hybrid  deities  of  semi- 
civilized  peoples  are  explicable.  The  Chaldeans  and  Babylo- 
nians had  in  common  their  god  Nergal,  the  winged  man-lion, 
and  also  Nin,  the  fish-god — a  fish  out  of  which  grew  near  its 
head  a  human  head,  and   near  its  tail  human  feet    The 
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adjacent  Philistines,  too,  had  their  kindred  god  Dagon,  sho\rn 
with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Then  in  Assyria  there  was  the  winged  man-bull,  representa- 
tive of  Nin ;  and  in  Phoenicia  there  was  Astarte,  sometimes 
represented  as  partially  human  and  partially  bovine.  Egypt 
had  a  great  variety  of  these  compound  supernatural  beings. 
In  addition  to  the  god  Ammon,  figured  as  a  man  with  a  ram's 
head,  Horus,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  goddesses  Muth  and 
Hathor  with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a  cow,  Thoth  with  that 
of  an  ibis,  Typhon  with  that  of  an  ass,  and  brute-headed 
demons  too  numerous  to  mention;  we  have  the  various 
sphinxes,  which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  the  heads  of  men» 
of  rams,  of  hawks,  of  snakes,  eta  We  have  also  more 
involved  compounds ;  as  winged  mammals  with  hawks'  heads, 
and  winged  crocodiles  with  hawks'  heads.  Nay,  there  was 
one  named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson,  "united  a  bird,  a 
quadmped,  and  a  vegetable  production  in  its  own  person." 
The  explanation  is  evident  We  have  seen  that  to  the  late 
king  of  Ashantee  both  "lion"  and  " Snake **  were  given 
as  names  of  honour;  and  the  multiplication  of  names  of 
honour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Egyptians. 

§  175.  To  abridge  what  remains  of  this  exposition,  I  will 
merely  indicate  the  additional  groups  of  supporting  facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  ail  the  results  of  this  misinterpre- 
tation. They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  regarded  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence : 
a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these  animals  gave  the 
names  to  chiefs  of  antagonistic  tribes.  Animal-naming  con- 
tinued down  to  late  periods  in  their  history :  after  their  kings 
had  human  proper  names,  they  still  had  animal*names  joined 
with  these.  The  names  of  some  of  their  sacred  animals  wei^e 
identical  with  those  given  in  honour.  They  embalmed 
animals  as  they  embalmed  men.  They  had  animal-gods; 
they  had  many  kinds  of  hybrid  gods. 
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Where  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
■after  animals,  and  where  there  result  these  legends  of 
descent  from  animals  and  regard  for  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent*  the  legends  about 
animal-agency  in  human  afifairs.  As  Bancroft  says  concern- 
ing the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — "  Beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes  fetch  and  carry,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that  leaves  even 
.£sop's  heroes  in  the  shade;"  Numerous  such  facts  answer 
to  the  hypothesis. 

The  hypothesis  explains,  also,  tlie  cases  in  which  the  order 
cf  genesis  is  inverted.  "  The  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  and  the 
Yakimas  ...  all  hold  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  even  edible 
roots  are  descended  from  human  originals."  Clearly  this  is  a 
conception  which  the  misinterpretation  of  nicknames  may 
originate.  If  *'the  Bear"  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe 
whose  deeds  were  preserved  in  tradition,  the  alternative  in- 
terpretations might  be  that  he  was  the  bear  from  whom 
men  descended,  or  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  bears 
descended.  Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic  mythology 
probably  thus  originated,  when  the  human  antecedents, 
either  of  parentage  or  adventures,  were  so  distinct  as  to  nega- 
tive the  opposite  view. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  becomes  com- 
prehensible; and  its  developments  no  longer  look  so  gro- 
tesque. Where  a  man  who  had  several  animal-names  was 
spoken  of  in  this  legend  as  the  eagle  and  in  that  as  the  wolf, 
there  would  result  the  idea  that  he  was  now  one  and  now 
the  other;  and  from  this  suggestion,  unchecked  credulity 
might  not  unnaturally  elabomte  the  belief  in  successive 
transformations. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  borne  animals,  similarly  fall 
into  their  places.  The  Land-Dyaks  of  Lundu  consider  it 
wrong  to  kill  the  cobra,  because  "  one  of  their  female  an- 
cestors was  pregnant  for  seven  years,  and  idtimately  brought 
forth  twins — one  a  human  being,  the  other  a  cobra."  The 
Batavians  ''believe  that  women,  when  they  are  delivered 
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of  a  child,  are  frequently  at  the  same  time  delivered  of  a 
young  crocodile  as  a  twin,**  May  we  not  conclude  that 
twins  of  whom  one  gained  the  nickname  of  the  crocodile, 
gave  rise  to  a  legend  which  originated  this  monstrous  belief  ? 
If  the  use  of  animal-names  preceded  the  use  of  human 
proper  names — ^if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  names,  these 
did  not  at  first  displace  the  animal-names  but  were  joined 
with  them — ^if,  at  a  still  later  stage,  animal-names  fell  into 
disuse  and  the  conventional  surnames  became  predominant ; 
then  it  seems  inferable  that  the  brute-god  arises  first,  that 
the  god  half-brute  and  half-human  belongs  to  a  later  stage, 
and  that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest  Amid  the 
entanglements  due  to  the  mixtures  of  mythologies,  it  is 
difficidt  to  show  this ;  but  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting 
that  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  originally  practised 
animal-naming  extensively. 

§  176.  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  three  ways  is  the  primi- 
tive man  led  to  identify  the  animal  with  the  ancestor. 

The  other-self  of  the  dead  relative  is  supposed  to  come 
back  occasionllay  to  his  old  abode:  how  else  is  it  possible 
for  the  survivors,  sleeping  there,  to  see  him  in  their  dreams  ? 
Here  are  craatures  which  commonly,  unlike  wild  creatures  in 
general,  come  into  houses — come  in,  too,  secretly  in  the 
night  The  implication  is  clear.  That  snakes,  which  espe- 
cially do  this,  are  the  returned  dead,  is  inferred  by  peoples  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  the  haunting  of  houses  being 
the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of  snakes  reverenced  or 
worshipped ;  and  also  the  trait  of  certain  lizards,  insects,  and 
birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-visiting  the  house,  is  thought  also 
to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Creatures 
found  in  caves  used  for  burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken 
for  the  new  shapes  assumed  by  departed  souls.  Bats  and 
owls  are  conceived  to  be  winged  spirits;  and  from  them 
arise  the  ideas  of  devils  and  angels. 
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Lastly,  and  chiefly,  comes  that  identification  of  the  animal 
with  the  ancestor,  which  is  caused  by  interpreting  meta- 
phorical names  literally.  Primitive  speech  is  unable  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  distinction  between  an  animal  and  a 
person  named  after  that  animaL  Hence  the  confusion  of  tho 
two ;  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal  as  progenitor ;  hence 
the  growth  of  a  worship.  Besides  explaining  animal-gods, 
this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry  anomalous  beliefs — ^the 
divinities  half-brute,  half-human ;  the  animals  that  talk,  and 
play  active  parts  in  human  afiairs;  the  doctrine  of  metem* 
psychosis,  etc. 

By  modification  upon  modification,  leading  to  complica* 
tions  and  divergences  without  limit,  evolution  brings  into 
being  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs ;  and  we  here 
have  an  instance  in  this  derivation  of  animal-worship  from 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts. 

NoTB.— Some  hare  conoluded  thai  ftnimal  •  wonliip  originatet  from 
totemism :  a  totem  being  an  animal,  plant,  or  inorganic  object,  chosen  as  a 
dittinctiTe  symbol  bj  a  tribe  or  by  a  man.  Among  some  peoples,  indiTiduals, 
led  by  signp,  fix  on  partioolar  animals  as  guardians ;  and  thereafter  treat  them 
as  sacred.  It  is  assumed  that  tribal  totems  hare  originated  in  similar  acts  of 
deliberate  choice;  and  that  in  each  case  the  belief  in  descent  from  tho 
animal,  phint,  or  other  object  chosen,  originates  subsequently. 

This  hypothesis  inrerts  the  facts :  belief  in  descent  is  primary  and  totemism 
is  secondary.  Doubtless  there  an  cases,  in  which  indiridual  sarages  fix  on 
special  objects  as  their  totems ;  but  this  no  more  prores  that  totemism  thus 
arose,  than  does  the  fixing  on  a  coat  of  arms  by  a  wealthy  trader  prore  that 
heraldic  distinctions  were  at  the  outset  established  by  deliberate  selections. 

The  totem-theoi7  incidentally  propounds  a  problem  more  difficult  than  that 
which  it  professes  to  solre.  It  raises  the  question — ^Why  did  there  occur  so 
purely  gratuitous  an  act  as  that  of  fixing  on  a  symbol  for  the  tribe  ?  That 
by  one  tribe  out  of  multitudes  so  strange  a  whim  might  be  displayed,  is 
credible.  But  that  by  tribes  unaUied  in  type  and  scattered  thrcughout  tho 
world,  there  should  have  been  independently  adopted  so  odd  a  practice  ia 
incredible. 

Not  only  is  the  hypothesis  untenable  as  implying  a  result  without  a 
comprehensible  cause,  but  it  is  untenable  as  being  at  rariance  with  the 
nature  of  the  primitire  mind.  The  savoge  inrents  nothing,  initiates  nothing. 
He  simply  does  and  belieres  whatsrer  hit  seniors  taught  him;  and  he 
deviates  into  anything  new  unintentionally.  An  hypotheslf  which  aatumet 
the  oontra>7  is  out  of  court. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

PLANT-WORSHIP. 

§  177.  Whbthee  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  hysteria,  or 
insanity,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit :  this  we  saw 
in  §§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  the  interpretation  of  an  unusual 
mental  state  caused  by  a  nervous  stimulant  It  is  thought 
that  a  supernatural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  produces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  Vamb^iy  says — "What  sur- 
prised me  most  was  that  these  wretched  people  were  rcgai-ded 
as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  from 
their  love  to  God  and  the  Prophet  they  had  become  mad, 
and  stupefied  themselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited  state 
they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loved  so  well."  So, 
too,  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  themselves  to  enter  into 
relation  with  the  godhead:  the  accompanying  belief  being 
that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a  divine  inspiration.  This 
was  the  view  definitely  expressed  by  the  Arafiira  (Papuan 
Islander)  who,  when  told  about  the  Chiistian  God,  said — 
•  Then  this  God  is  certainly  in  your  arrack,  for  I  never  feel 
happier  than  when  I  have  drunk  plenty  of  it" 

May  we  not  hence  expect  certain  derivative  beliefs  respect- 
ing plants  which  yield  intoxicating  liquors?  Obviously; 
and  our  search  for  them  will  not  be  fruitless. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  the  worship  of 
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the  Soma.  This  plant,  represented  as  growing  in  certain 
mountains,  as  gathered  by  moonlight,  and  as  drawn  with 
ceremonies  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  crushed  between 
stones,  and  its  juice  expressed  and  filtered.  When  fermented, 
the  juice  (in  some  places  described  as  sweet)  produced  an 
intoxicating  liquor  which  was  drunk  by  the  devotees,  who, 
judging  from  the  words, "  a  rishi,  a  drinker  of  the  Soma," 
were  of  the  priestly  class.  The  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
beverage  were  attributed  to  inspiration  by  a  supernatural 
being,  who  was  therefore  lauded  and  adored.  In  his  essay 
on  the  subject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  Windisch- 
mann  describes  the  Soma  as  ''the  holiest  offering  of  the 
ancient  Indian  worship"  (ii,  471);  or,  as  Muir  says,  "the 
rishis  had  come  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god,  and  apparently  to 
be  passionately  devoted  to  his  worship.**  Here,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Texts  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages  showing  the 
genesis  of  the  belief.  First  may  be  placed  some  implying 
the  exaltation  caused  by  the  fermented  Soma-juice. 

Big  Veda  vi,  47,  3.  "  This  [soma]  when  drank,  stimaktes  my  speech 
[or  hymn]  ;  this  called  forth  the  ardent  thought "  (iii,  264). 

B.  y.  iz,  25,  5.  "The  ruddy  SoDoa,  generating  hymnsi  with  the 
powers  of  a  poet  **  (iii,  265). 

B.  y.  viii,  48,  3.  "We  have  drank  the  soma,  we  have  become  im- 
mortal, we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods  "(iii,  265). 

Not  only  the  rishis  are  inspired  by  Soma,  but  also  their 
deities.  "The  gods  drink  the  ofiTered  beverage,"  and  are 
**  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxication."  Indra  "  performs  his 
great  deeds  under  its  influence."  It  is  said — ^"We  summon 
his  soul  [that  of  Varuna]  with  Soma."  Elsewhere  the  con- 
tained supernatural  being  is  addressed  personally. 

R  y.  ix,110,  7.  ''The  former  [priests]  having  strewed  the  sacred 
grass,  offered  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  for  great  strength  and  food  " 
(iii,  223). 

R  y.  iz,  96,  11.  ^  For  through  thee,  O  pure  Som%  our  wise  fore- 
fathers of  old  performed  their  sacred  rites ''  (iii,  2^2). 

R  y.  iz,  96,  18.  *'  Soma,  rishi-minded,  rishi-maker,  bestgwer  of 
good,  master  of  a  thousand  songs,  the  leader  of  sages  "  (iii,  2bi), 
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How  literal  was  the  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 
drinker  became  possessed,  is  proved  by  the  prayer — '*  Soma 
•  .  .  do  thou  enter  into  us,  fall  of  kindness."  And  then, 
showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
divine  afflatus,  we  have  the  passage  in  R  V.  ix,  97,  7 — 
"  Uttering,  like  Udanas,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god  (Soma) 
declares  the  births  of  the  gods."  Other  passages,  along  with 
this  deification  of  the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that  he  is 
present  in  the  beverage  partaken  of  alike  by  the  other  gods 
and  by  men.  Instance,  in  R  V.  ix,  42,  2,  the  words — "  This 
god,  poured  forth  to  the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn,  purifies 
with  his  stream."  Further,  there  are  implied  identifications 
of  this  supernatural  being  with  a  once-living  person.  One 
of  the  less  specific  in  R,  V.  ix,  107,  7,  runs — **  A  rishi,  a  sage, 
intelligent,  thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most  agreeable  to  the 
gods."  In  other  places  his  identity  is  more  specifically 
stated.  Thus,  in  the  Taittirlya  Bralimana,  ii,  3, 10, 1,  it  is 
said — ^"Prajapati  created  king  Soma,  After  him  the  three 
Yedas  were  created."  And  still  more  specific  are  the 
legends  which  describe  king  Soma  as  having  wives,  and 
narrate  his  disagreements  with  some  of  them.  Much  more 
exalted,  however,  is  the  character  elsewhere  given  to  him. 
**  He  is  immortal,  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men ;" 
**  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods ; "  **  king  of  gods  and 
men."  Yet  along  with  this  ascription  of  supreme  divinity 
goes  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  Soma-jaic&  Here 
is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attributes : — 

B.  Y.  ix,  96,  5  and  6.  ^  Soma  is  purified  ;  he  who  is  the  generator  of 
L jmns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  SUrja,  of  Indns  and  of  Yiahnu. 
Soma,  who  is  a  brShxDfin-priest  among  the  gods  (or  priestsX  a  leader 
among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buffalo  among  wild  beasts,  a 
falcon  among  vultures,  an  axe  amid  the  forests,  advances  to  the  filter 
with  a  sound  "  (iii,  266). 

The  origin  of  these  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
the  Aryan  races  had  not  widely  diverged ;  for  likQ  concept 
tions  occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  Though  instead  of  Soma,  the 
16 
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name  there  used  is  Haoma,  there  is  so  general  an  agreement 
as  to  show  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the  worship.  Win- 
dischmann  says  the  Haoma  is  ^  not  a  plant  only,  but  also  a 
powerful  deity ;"  and  also  that  ''in  both  works  (Zend-Avesta 
and  Big  Veda)  the  conceptions  of  the  god  and  the  sacred 
juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other." 

That  certain  plants  yielding  intoxicating  agents  are  there- 
fore supposed  to  contain  supernatural  beings,  is  a  conclusion 
supported  by  other  instances — that  of  the  vine  being  one. 
Speaking  of  Soma  as  "the  Indian  Dionysus^"  Dr.  Muir 
quotes  from  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides  certain  passages  show- 
ing analogous  conceptions.    Of  Dionysus  it  is  said  :^* 

^  He  discovered  and  introduced  among  men  the  liquid  draught  of  the 
grape,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  aorrows  of  wretched  mortals "  (y,  200)b 

^  He,  bom  a  god,  is  poured  out  in  libations  to  gods  "  (y,  S60). 

*^  And  this  deity  is  a  prophet.  For  Bacchic  excitement  and  raving 
have  in  them  much  prophetic  power.  For  when  this  god  enters  in 
force  into  the  body,  he  causes  those  who  rave  to  foretell  the  future  * 
(ill,  865). 

That  the  facts  are  to  be  thus  interpreted  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain allied  but  less  developed  belieC3  found  elsewhera  In 
Peru,  tobacco  "  has  been  called  the  sacred  herb  " — a  nervous 
stimulant  was  regarded  with  reverence.  Similarly  with 
another  plant  which  has  an  invigorating  effect^  coca.  "  The 
Peruvians  still  look  upon  it  [coca]  with  feelings  of  supersti*- 
tious  veneration*  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  the  Huillac  Umu,  or  high  priest,  chewing  the 
leaf  during  the  ceremony."  Among  the  Chibchas,  too,  hayo 
(coca)  was  used  as  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests ;  and 
certain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  produce  the 
power  of  divination.  In  North  Mexico,  a  kindred  notion  is 
implied  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  natives  "  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of  poisonous  plants,  and 
believe  that  if  they  crush  or  destroy  one,  some  harm  will 
happen  to  them."  And  at  the  present  time  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  Ignatius  bean,  which  contains  strychnia  and  is 
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tised  as  a  inedicine,  is  worn  as  an  amulet  and  held  capable  of 
miracles  * 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personality, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the  plant, 
has  other  origins.     Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cosmo- 
gony of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  statement  that  Unku* 
lunkulu,  their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed  of 
reeds,  I  cited  the  interpretation  of  Bp.  Callaway:  re- 
marking that  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural  one. 
This  more  natural  one  i3  not  derivable  from  traditions  fur- 
nished by  the  Amazulu  alone;  but  comparison  of  their 
traditions  with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it 

Already  it  has  been  shown  that  in  South  Africa,  as  in 

*  At  &  corollary  from  this  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  here  add  a  possible 
explanation.  Causing  mental  exaltation,  Soma  is  described  in  the  Yedie 
liymns  as  giring  knowledge.  We  hare  the  expressions — '*  Soma  of  incom- 
parable wisdom ; "  "the  ruddy  Soma"  ha9  *' the  understanding  of  a  saga ; " 
"we  hare  drunk  the  Soma,  ...  we  liave  entered  into  light."  By  im- 
plication, then,  the  Soma  is  caUed,  if  not  a  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  still,  a 
plant  of  knowledge.  Further,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  the  gods  | 
and  tho  rejoicing  statement  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we 
have  become  immortal."  As  the  source  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thuA  a  "  tree  of  life;"  and  how  naturally  such  a  notion  results  from  the  effect 
of  a  nervous  stimulfint,  is  shown  to  us  by  the  caUing  alcohol  earn  d€  vie.  Now 
wiUi  these  facts  join  the  fact,  that  where  the  supply  of  a  valued  commodity  ia 
•mall,  a  superior  person  naturally  forbids  consumption  of  it  by  inferiors — the 
conquered,  slaves,  subjects.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  eoca,  or 
Cftca,  was  limited  to  the  royal  class :  "  only  tho  Tnca  and  his  relations,  and 
aoma  Cnraeas,  to  whom  the  Tnca  extended  this  favour,  were  allowed  to  eat 
the  herb  called  eueaJ*  We  here  discern  a  probable  motive  for  interdicting 
the  use  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  which  a  stimulant  producing 
mental  exaltation  is  obtained — a  motive  much  more  comprehensible  than  ia 
the  desire  that  subject  beings  should  continue  to  confound  good  and  evil.  A 
certain  ancient  legend  is  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  (Since  this  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacrod  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  figured  in  their  sculp- 
tures, is  considered  by  archfleologists— having  no  hypothesis  to  justify-?-to 
represent  th*  palm-tree  y  and  withthiJ  sdastification  we  may  join  the  fact 
4^  evepi  atilti.iii  some  regions,  an  intoxicating  drink  ia  made  by  fermenting 
palm-juice.) 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  stories  obviously  descending  from 
ancestral  troglodytes,  refer  to  caves  as  places  of  creation. 
Instances  before  given  may  be  supported  by  others.  Re- 
specting the  Bechuanas,  MofTat  says — 

^  Morimo  [the  native  name  for  a  god]  as  well  as  man,  with  all  the 
different  species  of  animals,  came  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
country,  to  the  north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  which  was  at  that  time  sand." 

Again,  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Casalis : — 
^  A  legend  says  that  both  men  and  animals  came  out  of  the  bowela 
of  the  earth  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  in  a  cavern, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  first  Another  tradition,  more  generally 
received  among  the  Basutos,  i%  that  man  sprang  up  in  a  marshy  pJaoe, 
where  reeds  were  growing." 

And  now  observe  the  unexpected  way  in  which  the.se  two 
traditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another,  aa 
well  as  with  the  traditions  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the  Ania- 
2ulu.   Here  is  a  passage  from  Arbousset  and  Daumas : — 

"  This  spot  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Basutos  and  the  Lighoyaa^ 
not  only  because  the  litcdiu  of  the  tribes  are  there,  but  because  of  a 
certain  mythos,  in  which  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally from  that  place.  There  is  there  a  cavern  surrounded  with  marsh 
reeds  and  mud,  whence  they  believe  that  they  have  all  proceeded." 

So  that  these  several  statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 
the  j)lace  where  Unkulunkulu  "  broke  oflf  in  the  beginning  " 
— ^where  he  "  broke  ofif  the  nations  from  Uthlanga  "  [a  reed] 
— where  the  tribes  separated  (the  word  used  means  literally 
to  separate).  And  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  became 
dominant,  in  others  the  surrounding  bed  of.  reeds  was  alone 
recollected.  Men  came  out  of  the  reeds — ^men  descended 
from  reeds — men  descended  from  a  reed  ;  became  one  form 
of  the  legend 

'  Among  the  Amazulu  there  seems  no  resulting  worship  of 
the  reed ;  and  as,  worshipping  their  near  ancestors,  they  do 
not  worship  their  remotest  ancestor  Unkulunkulu,  it  is  con- 
sistent that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence  he  is 
said  to  have  proceeded.  Another  South  African  race,  how* 
ever,  worship  a  plant  similarly  regarded  as  an   original 
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ancestor.  Of  the  Damaras,  Galton  tells  ns  ''a  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  divide 
the  honour  "  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
he  adds — "  We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  .  •  •  The  savages  danced  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight."  In  anotiier  place  he  thus  gives 
the  Damara  creed : — *'  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree,  .  .  .  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  Bushmen, 
oxen,  and  zebras.  .  •  .  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everything  else 
that  lives."  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  following  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngamu  ^  In  my  journey  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  ...  I  ob- 
served whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
Tombonga>  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras."  If, 
now,  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  these  tribes 
descended  from  a  people  who  lived  in  forests  of  such  trees 
(and  low  types,  as  Veddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  are  forest-dweUers),  we  may  infer  that  a 
confusion  like  that  between  a  reed  and  a  bed  of  reeds, 
originated  this  notion  of  descent  from  a  tree. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  two  allied  cases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported;  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  stronger  case.  Bastian  tells 
us  that  the  Congoese  proper,  according  to  their  traditions, 
have  sprung  from  trees ;  and  we  are  also  told  that  "  the 
forest  from  which  the  reigning  family  of  Congo  originated, 
was  afterwards  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  natives." 
Here,  then,  emergence  from  a  forest  is  obviously  confounded 
with  descent  from  trees ;  and  there  is  a  consequent  qiutsi-vroet^ 
ship  both  of  the  forest  and  of  its  component  tree :  individual 
trees  of  the  species  being  planted  in  their  market-places. 

On  recalling  the  before-named  fact,  that  even  Sanscrit 
indiscriminately  applies  to  the  same  process  the  words 
making  and  begetting;  we  shall  not  doubt  that  an  inferior 
language  will  fail  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  distinction 
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between  emorging  from  a  forest  of  trees  of  a  certain  kind 
and  emerging  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree.  Doubt,  if  any 
remains,  will  disappear  when  we  come  to  sundiy  analogous 
cases  of  confusion  between  a  locality  whence  the  race  came, 
and  a  conspicuous  object  in  that  locality,  which  so  becomes 
the  supposed  parent  of  the  race. 

§  180.  Before  passing  to  the  third  origin  of  plant-worship, 
which,  like  the  third  origin  of  animal- worship,  is  linguistic, 
I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  defects  of  language  con- 
ducing to  it,  and  exemplify  some  others. 

Accordiog  to  Palgrave^  "the  colours  green,  black,  and 
brown. are  habitually  confounded  in  common  Arabic  par- 
lance." Hunter  says  ^Santali,  being  barren  of  abstract 
terms, has  no  word  for  'time."'  The  Earaschadales  have 
"  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and  the  moon,"  and  have  "  scarcely 
any  names  for  fish  or  birds,  which  are  merely  distinguished 
by  the  moon  in  which  they  are  the  most  plentiful"  Such 
instances  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  undeveloped  speech 
caimot  express  the  distinction  between  an  object  and  a 
person  named  after  it. 

But  here  let  us  observe  th(tt  this  inference  need  not  be 
left  in  the  form  of  an  implication :  it  may  be  directly  drawn. 
In  early  stages  of  linguistic  progress  there  can  exist  no  such 
word  as  name ;  still  less  a  word  for  the  act  of  naming.  Even 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language  had  not  risen  to  the  power  of 
expressing  any  difference  between  **  My  name  "  and  **  I  name 
or  call"  Understood  in  the  abstract,  the  word  name  is  a 
symbol  of  symbols.  Before  a  word  can  be  conceived  as  a 
name,  it  must  be  thought  of  not  simply  as  a  sound  associated 
with  a  certain  object,  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as  having 
the  ability  to  remind  other  persons  of  that  object;  and 
then  this  general  property  of  names  must  be  abstracted 
in  thought  from  many  examples,  before  the  conception 
of  a  name  can  arise.  If  now  we  remember  that  in  the 
languages  of  inferior  races  the  advances  in  generalization 
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and  abstraction  are  so  slight  that,  while  there  are  words 
for  particular  kinds  of  trees,  there  is  no  word  for  tree,  and 
thale,  as  among  the  Damaras,  while  each  reach  of  a  river  has 
its  special  title,  there  is  none  for  the  river  as  a  whole,  much 
less  a  word  for  river;  or  if,  still  better,  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cherokees  have  thiiteen  verbs  to  express  washing 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body  and  different  things,  but  no  word 
for  washing,  dissociated  from  the  part  or  thing  washed ;  we 
shall  see  that  social  life  must  have  passed  through  sundry 
stages,  with  their  accompanying  steps  in  linguistic  progress, 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  became  possible.  ^ 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately,  in 
most  vocabularies  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
us  only  such  equivalents  for  our  words  as  they  contain: 
taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess  for  which  they  have 
no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this  defect,  however,  in  the 
vocabularies  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Boepstorff.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great  Nicobar,  in  Little 
Kicobar,  in  Teressa,  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have  no 
words  corresponding  to  our  word  name. 

The  inference,  then,  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  word  for 
name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narrators  of  legends  to  express 
the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he  was 
named  after.  The  results  of  the  confusion  we  have  now  to 
observe  in  its  relations  to  plant-worship. 

§  181.  By  the  Tasmanians,  *  the  names  of  men  and  women 
were  taken  from  natural  objects  and  occurrences  around,  as, 
for  instance,  a  kangaroo,  a  gum-tree,  snow,  hail,  thunder;  the 
wind."  Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the  like  occurs: 
"  Cotton  "  and  "  White  Cotton  "  are  names  of  persons  among 
the  Karens.  Similarly  in  North  America.  Among  Catlin's 
portraits  occur  those  of  ''The  Hard  Hickory"  a  Seneca 
warrior,  Pshan-shiw  ("  the  Sweet-scented  grass  ")  a  Eiccarr^e 
girl,  Sh^e-de-a  ('*  Wild  Sage ")  a  Pawneepict  girl,  Mong* 
sh6ng-Bhaw  ("the  Bending  Willow")   a   Puncah  woman. 
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And  in  South  America  it  is  the  same.  The  Araw&ks  have 
individuals  known  as  *'  Tobacco,"  "  Tobacco-leaf,"  "  Tobacco* 
flower ;"  and  bj  the  ancient  PeruYians  one  of  the  Yncas  was 
called  "  Sayri/'  a  tobacco-plant. 

On  joining  with  these  facts  the  fact  that  by  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided  is  called 
the  "Tobacco-plant  race"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an 
effect  of  this  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as  this  clan  of 
Pueblos  is  with  other  clans  named  after  the  bear,  the  prairie* 
wolf,  the  rattle*8nake,  the  hare,  which  have  severally 
descended  from  men  called  after,  and  eventually  identified 
with,  these  animals,  the  **  Tobacco-plant  race  "  has  doubtless 
descended  from  one  who  was  called  after,  and  eventually 
identified  with,  the  tobacco-plant  In  like  manner  the 
'*  Beed-grass  race,"  of  th&<se  same  people,  may  be  concluded 
to  have  had  a  kindred  derivation ;  as  also,  among  the  tribes 
of  the  river  Isanna,  the  **  Mandiocca  "  race. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  as  original  progenitor,  is  there* 
fore  reverentially  treated ;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  a  plant- 
ancestor  will  be:  not,  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  since  the 
powers  of  plants  to  affect  the  fates  of  human  beings  are  less 
conspicuous.  But  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  certain 
plants  is  likely  thus  to  originate,  and  to  generate  quasi* 
religious  observances. 

A  converse  misinterpretation  must  here  be  noted.  Already 
we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  the 
Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  but  also  edible  roots  are 
supposed  to  have  had  human  ancestors;  and  the  way  in 
which  misconstruction  of  names  might  lead  to  this  suppo* 
sition  was  indicated  But  there  exists  a  habit  more  specially 
conducing  to  beliefs  of  this  class.  With  various  peoples  it  is 
customary  for  the  parent  to  take  a  name  from  the  child,  and 
to  be  known  after  its  birth  as  father  or  mother  of  So-and-so : 
an  instance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
furnish  others.  Now  if  the  child  has  either  an  animal-name 
or  a  plant-name^  the  literal   rendering  in  tradition  of  the 
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statement  that  a  certain  man  was  *'  the  father  of  the  turtle/' 
or  a  certain  woman  "  the  mother  of  maize/'  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  this  animal  or  this  plant  had  a  human  progenitor. 
In  some  cases  a  figurative  use  of  these  names  of  parenthood, 
leads  in  a  still  stranger  way  to  the  same  error,  and  to  many 
kindred  errors.  An  individual  is  regarded  as  the  producer, 
or  generator,  of  some  attribute  by  which  he  or  she  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  is  hence  called  the  parent  of  that  attribute. 
For  example,  Mason  tells  us  of  the  Karens— 

^When  the  child  grows  np,  and  develops  any  particular  trait  of 
character,  the  friends  give  it  another  name,  with  ' father'  or  'mother 
attached  to  it  Thus,  a  boy  is  reiy  quick  to  work,  and  he  is  named 
'  Father  of  swiftness.'  If  he.  is  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  is 
caUed  'Father  of  shooting.'  When  a  gir]  is  clever  to  contrive,  she  is 
named  '  Mother  of  contrivance.'  If  she  be  ready  to  talk,  she  becomes 
*  Mother  of  talk.'  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  from  the  personal 
appearance.  Thus  a  very  white  girl  is  called '  Mother  of  white  cotton ;' 
and  another  of  an  elegant  form  is  named  *  Mother  of  the  pheasant' " 

The  Arabs  have  a  like  habit.  Here  then  we  have  kinds 
of  names  which,  misunderstood  in  after  times,  may  initiate 
beliefs  in  the  human  ancestry  not  only  of  plants  and  animals, 
but  of  other  things. 

§  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spirits  to 
plants,  and  the  resulting  plant-worship,  have  arisen  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ways  shown,  must  be  added. 

Did  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  fetich- 
ism — ^were  it  one  of  the  animistic  interpretations  said  to  result 
from  the  tendency  of  undeveloped  minds  to  ascribe  duality  to 
all  objects ;  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the  conceived 
shape  of  the  plant-spirit  The  savage  thinks  of  the  other-self 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  like  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  figure.  If,  then,  the  conception  of  plant-spirits  were,  as 
alleged,  seqtient  upon  an  original  animism,  preceding  and  not 
succeeding  the  ghost-theory,  plant-spirits  ought  to  be  con- 
ceived as  plant-shaped ;  and  they  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
having  other  attributes  like  those  of  plants.     Nothing  of  the 
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kind  i$  found  Thejr  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  plants 
diaracters ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  many  charactera 
unlike  those  of  plants.    Observe  the  facts. 

In  the  East  there  are  stories  of  speaking  trees:  to  the 
indwelling  doubles  is  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  trees 
themselves  have  not.  The  Congo-people  place  calabashes 
of  palm-wine  at  the  feet  of  their  sacred  trees^  lest  they 
should  be  thirsty :  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not  shown 
by  trees,  but  treat  them  as  they  do  their  dead.  In  like 
manner  the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  from  Old- 
field,  who,  at  Addacoodah,  saw  fowls  and  many  other  things 
suspended  as  offerings  to  a  gigantic  tree ;  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Tylor,  who,  to  an  ancient  cypress  in  Mexico,  found 
attached  by  the  Indians,  teeth  and  locks  of  hair  in  great 
numbers;  the  statement  of  Hunter  that  once  a  year,  at 
Beerbhoom,  the  Santals  "  make  simple  offerings  to  a  ghost 
who  dwells  in  a  Bela-tree;"  unite  to  show  that  not  the 
tree,  but  the  resident  being,  is  propitiated;  and  that  this 
hfis  characters  utterly  imlike  those  of  a  tree,  and  completely 
like  those  of  a  human  being.  Further,  in  some  Egyptian 
wall-paintings,  female  forms  are  represented  as  emeiging 
from  trees  and  dispensing  blessings. 

StiU  more  conclusive  is  the  direct  evidence.  The  Sarawak 
people  believe  men  are  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  trees ; 
and  Low  further  says  that  the  Land-Dyaks  venerate  certain 
plants,  building  small  bamboo  altars  near  them,  to  which  is 
placed  a  ladder  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  spirits  to  the 
offerings,  consisting  of  food,  water,  etc.,  placed  on  the  altar 
on  festive  occasions.  Equally  speciiio  is  the  conception  of 
the  Iroquois.  By  them  the  spirit  of  com,  the  spirit  of  beans^ 
the  spirit  of  squashes,  "are  supposed  to  have  the  forms,  of 
b^utiful  females : "  recalling  the  dryads  of  classic  mythologyi 
who,  similarly  conceived  as  human-shaped  female  spirits^ 
were  sacrificed  to  in  the  same  ways  that  human  spirits  in 
general  were  sacrificed  to.  And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the 
fact  that  by  the  Santals  these  spirits  or  ghosts  *re  indiyidu- 
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alized.  At  their  festivals  the  separate  families  **  dance  around 
the  particular  trees  which  they  fancy  their  domestic  lares 
chiefly  haunt." 

Harmonizing  with  the  foregoing  interpretations,  these  facts 
are  incongruous  with  the  animistic  interpretation. 

§  183.  Plant-worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor-worship — a  species 
somewhat  more  disguised  externally,  but  having  the  same 
internal  nature.  Though  it  develops  in  three  different 
directions,  there  is  but  one  origin. 

The  toxic  excitements  produced  by  certain  plants,  or  by 
extracts  from  them,  or  by  their  fermented  juices,  are  classed 
with  other  excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or  demona  * 
Where  the  stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  possessing  spirit, 
taken  in  with  the  drug,  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being — a 
being  .sometimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  gradu- 
ally exalted  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 

Tribes  that  have  come  out  of  places  characterized  by 
particular  trees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the  legend  of 
emergence  from  them  into  the  legend  of  descent  from  them : 
words  fitted  to  convey  the  distinction  not  being  contained  in 
their  vocabularies.  Hence.the  belief  that  such  trees  are  their 
ancestors ;  and  hence  the  regard  for  them  as  sacred. 

Further,  the  naming  of  individuals  after  plants  becomes  a 
cause  of  confusion.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications  that 
are  impossible  in  rude  languages ;  and  from  the  unchecked 
identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the  super- 
stitions constituting  tiiis  group — superstitions  otherwise  im- 
plying gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not  legitimately 
ascribe  even  to  primitive  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NATUBE-WOfiSUIP. 

§  1134.  Under  this  title  which,  literally  interpreted,  corera 
the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but  which,  as 
conventionallj  used,  has  a  narrower  meaning,  it  remains  to 
deal  with  superstitious  beliefs  concerning  the  more  con- 
spicuous inorganic  objects  and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories,  the  reader  will  anti- 
cipate parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs  and  the 
genesis  of  those  already  dealt  with.  That  their  derivation  is 
wholly  unlike  all  derivations  thus  far  traced,  will  seem  im- 
probable. He  will,  indeed,  see  that  some  of  the  reasons  for 
identifying  the  adored  object  with  a  departed  human  being, 
no  longer  apply.  Sun  and  Moon  do  not  come  into  the  old 
home  or  haunt  the  burial-cave,  as  certain  animals  do ;  and 
therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be  regarded  as  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have  not,  in  common  with 
certain  plants,  the  trait  that  parts  of  them  when  swallowed 
produce  nervous  exaltation ;  and  ascription  of  divine  natures 
to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  there  remain, 
as  common  causes,  the  misinterpretation  of  traditions  and 
the  misinterpretation  of  names.  Before  dealing  with  these 
linguistic*  sources  of  Nature-worship,  let  me  point  out  a 
further  imperfection  in  undeveloped  speech  which  co^ 
operates  with  the  other  imperfections. 
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In  the  Personal  JRecolUetiona  of  Mrs.  SomervUle^  she  says 
that  her  litde  brother,  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of  1783, 
exclaimed,  ^0,  Mamma,  there's  the  moon  rinnin'  awa." 
This  description  of  an  inorganic  motion  by  a  word  rightly 
applied  only  to  an  organic  motion,  illustrates  a  peculiarity  of 
the  speech  used  by  children  and  savages.  A  child's  vocabu- 
lary consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to  those  living  beings 
which  chiefly  affect  it;'  and  its  statements  respecting  non- 
living things  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of  words  free  from 
implications  of  vitality.  The  statements  of  uncivilized  men 
are  similarly  characterized.  The  inland  negroes  who  accom- 
panied Livingstone  to  the  west  coast,  and  on  their  return 
narrated  their  adventures,  described  their  arrival  at  the  sea 
by  the  words — '*  The  world  said  to  us  '  I  am  finished ;  there- 
is  no  more  of  me.'  **  like  in  form  and  like  in  implication 
were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent  who  was  in 
Ashantee  during  the  late  war. 

**  I  exclaimed, '  We  ought  to  be  at  Beulah  by  now,  atirely.  But  what's 
that  f '  The  answer  came  from  our  guide.  '  That,  ear,  plenty  of  water 
iive,  bimeby  we  waikee  cross  him.'  *  Where's  Beulah,  then}'  'Oh, 
Beulah  live  other  side  him  big  hilL' " 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  remark  which  a  Bechuana  chief  made  to 
Casalis — **  One  event  is  always  the  son  of  another,  .  .  .  and 
we  must  never  forget  the  genealogy."  The  general  truth 
that  the  poorer  a  language  the  more  metaphorical  it  is,  and 
the  derivative  truth  that  being  first  developed  to  express 
human  affairs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  human  implications 
when  extended  to  the  world  around,  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  still  our  word  ''to  be"  is  traced  back  to  a 
word  meaning  "  to  breathe.**  Manifestly  this  defect 

in  early  speedi  conspires  with  the  defects  we  have  already 
observed,  in  favouring  personalization.  If  anything  raises 
the  suspicion  that  an  inorganic  mass  was  once  a  human 
being,  or  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost  of  one,  the  necessity 
of  using  words  implying  life,  fosters  the  suspicion.  Taken 
alone,  this  defect  has  probably  little  influence.    Though  a 
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fetichistic  system  logically  elaborated,  may  lead  to  tbe  oon- 
clusion  that  boiling  water  is  aliye;  yet  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  child  who  remarks  of  the  boiling  water  that  ''  it 
says  bubble,  bubble,"  is  led  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  says  " 
to  believe  the  water  a  living  being ;  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  negro  who  represented  the  Earth  as  saying 
^  I  am  finished,"  therefore  conceived  the  Earth  as  a  speaking 
creature.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  that,  given  personali- 
zations otherwise  caused,  and  the  use  of  these  life-implying 
words  will  confirm  them.  In  the  case  of .  Nature- worship, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Animal- worship  and  Plant- worship,  the 
misleading  beliefs  due  to  language,  take  their  rise  horn 
positive  statements  accepted  on  anthoi^y,  and  unavoidably 
misinterpreted. 

Yet  another  cause  of  misinterpretation  is  the  extremely 
variable  use  of  words  in  undeveloped  speech,  and  consequent 
wide  differences  of  interpretation  given  to  them.  Here  is 
a  passage  from  Krapf  which  well  exemplifies  this : — 

**  To  the  question,  what  precise  meaning  the  Wanika  attach  to  the 
word  Mulungu  ?  one  said  that  Mulangu  was  thunder ;  some  thought 
it  meant  heaven,  the  visible  sky ;  some,  again,  were  of  opinion  that 
Mulungu  was  the  being  who  caused  diseases  ;  whilst  others,  however, 
still  held  fast  to  a  feeble  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  expressed  by 
that  word.  Some,  too,  believe  that  every  man  becomes  a  Mulungu 
after  death.* 

Now  when  we  are  also  told  that  Mulungu  is  the  name 
applied  by  the  East  Africans  to  their  king — ^when  we  find 
that  the  same  word  is  employed  to  mean  thunder,  the  sky, 
the  chief  man,  an  ordinary  ghost,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
personalization  of  the  great  natural  objects  and  powers,  is 
not  only  easy  but  almost  inevitable. 

In  thus  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of 
conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  conceived  as  petaons^ 
results  from  linguistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  indicating  agree- 
ment with  tbe  mythologists.  But  though  misconstruction 
of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged  cause,  the  mis- 
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donstmction  is  different  in  kind  and  the  erroneous  course 
of  thought  opposite  in  direction.  The  mythologista  hold 
that  the  powers  of  nature,  at  first  conceived  and  worshipped 
as  impersonal,  come  to  be  personalized  because  of  certain 
characters  in  the  words  applied  to  them;  and  that  the 
legends  concerning  the  persons  identified  with  these  natural 
powers  arise  afterwarda  Contrariwise,  the  view  here  held  is 
that  the  human  personality  is  the  primary  element ;  that  the 
identification  of  this  with  some  natural  power  or  object  is 
due  to  identity  of  name ;  and  that  the  worship  of  tliis  natural 
power  thus  arises  secondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 

$  185.  All  winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pursued  by  the 
dark  Storm,  was  ever  hiding  herself— now  behind  the  clouds, 
now  below  the  mountains.  She  could  not  steal  forth  from 
her  concealment  for  more  than  a  short  time  without  being 
again  chased  with  swift  footsteps  and  loud  thundering  noise ; 
and  had  quickly  to  retreat.  After  many  moons,  however, 
the  Storm,  chasing  less  furiously  and  seeing  her  more  clearly, 
became  gentler;  and  Sunshine,  gaining  courage,  from  time  to 
time  remained  longer  visible.  Storm  failing  to  capture  by 
pursuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made  milder  advances. 
Finally  came  their  union.  Then  the  Earth  rejoiced  in  the 
moist  warmth ;  and  from  them  were  bom  plants  which 
covered  its  surface  and  made  it  gay  with  flowers.  But  every 
autumn  Storm  b^ins  to  frown  and  growl;  Sunshine  flies 
from  him ;  and  the  pursuit  begins  again. 

Supposing  the  Tasmanians  had  been  found  by  us  in  a 
semi-civilized  state  with  a  mythology  containing  some  such 
legend  as  this,  the  unhesitating  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
after  the  method  now  accepted,  would  be  that  the  observed 
effects  of  mingled  srmshine  and  storm  were  thus  figuratively 
expressed ;  and  that  the  ultimate  representation  of  Sunshine 
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and  Stonn  as  persons  who  once  lived  on  the  Earth,  was  dae 
to  the  natural  mythopoeic  tendency,  which  took  its  direction 
from  the  genders  of  the  words. 

Contrariwise,  how  would  such  a  supposed  Tasmanian 
legend  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  hypothesis  here 
set  forth  ?  As  already  shown,  birth-names  among  uncivilized 
races,  taken  from  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  often  refer  to 
the  time  of  day  and  the  weather.  Catlin  gives  us  portraits 
of  Ojibbeway  Indians  named  **  The  Driving  Cloud,"  *'  The 
Moonlight  Night,"  **  The  Hail  Storm.''  Among  names  which 
Mason  enumerates  as  given  by  the  Karens,  are  "  Evening," 
''  Moon-rising/'  etc  Hence  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in 
the  fact  that  "  Floo-ra-na-loo-na,"  meaning  Sunshine,  is  the 
name  of  a  Tasmanian  woman ;  nor  is  there  anything  anoma- 
lous in  the  fact  that  among  the  Tasmanians  "Hail," 
"  Thunder,"  and  "  Wind  "  occur  as  names,  as  they  do  among 
the  American  Indians  as  shown  by  Catlin's  portraits  of 
"The  Itoaring  Thunder,"  "The  Bed  Thunder,"  "The  Strong 
Wind,"  "The  Walking  Eain."  The  inference  here  drawn, 
therefore,  harmonizing  with  all  preceding  inferences,  is  that 
the  initial  step  in  the  genesis  of  such  a  myth,  would  be  the 
naming  of  human  beings  Storm  and  Sunshine ;  that  from  the 
confusion  inevitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and 
the  natural  agents  having  the  same  names,  would  result  this 
personalizing  of  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascription  to 
them  of  human  origins  and  human  adventures :  the  legend, 
once  having  thus  germinated,  being,  in  successive  generations, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  iitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  which  of  these  two 
hypotheses  is  most  congruous  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and 
with  the  facts  as  various  races  present  them. 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  civilized  and  savage,  in 
common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeds  by  the  classing 
of  objects,  attributes,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.  The  very 
nature  of  intelligence,  then,  forbids  the  assumption  that 
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primitiTe  men  will  gratuitously  class  unlike  things  as  akin 
to  one  another.  In  proportion  aa  the  nnlikeness  is  great 
must  there  be  great  resistance  to  putting  them  in  the  same 
group.  And  if  things  wholly  unallied  are  bracketed  aa  of  the 
same  nature,  some  strong  mental  bias  must  furnish  tho 
needful  coercive  force. 

What  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a  mountain  ? 
Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely  any.  Tho 
one  is  vast,  the  other  relatively  minute ;  the  one  is  of  no 
definite  shape,  the  other  symmetrical ;  the  one  is  fixed,  the 
other  locomotive ;  the  one  is  cold,  the  other  warm ;  the  one 
is  of  dense  substance,  the  other  quite  soft;  the  one  has 
little  internal  structure  and  that  irregular,  the  other  is 
elaborately  structured  internally  in  a  definite  way.  Hence 
the  classing  of  them  in  thought  as  akin,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cause 
a  belief  in  their  alleged  relationship  as  progenitor  and 
progeny.  There  are,  however,  misinterpreted  statements 
which  lead  to  this  belief. 

Sead  first  the  following  passages  from  Bancroft : — 

**  Tkinam,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  is  a  poweTfol  deity  among  the 
GhinookB,  who  have  a  moantoin  named  after  him  from  a  belief  that  he 
there  turned  himself  into  stone." 

**  The  Californian  tribes  believe  .  .  .  the  Navajos  came  to  light  from 
the  bowels  of  a  great  mountain  near  the  river  San  Juan.'' 

*^The  citizens  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  visit  a 
hill  called  Cacatepec,  for  they  said  it  was  their  mother." 

Of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writes : — "  A  puerile  superstition 
of  the  Indians  regarded  these  celebrated  mountains  as  gods, 
and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more  formidable  neigh- 
bour," FopocatepetL  Of  the  Peruvians,  who  worshipped  the 
snow-mountains,  we  read  that  at  Potosi  "  there  is  a  smaller 
hill,  very  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  the  Indians  say 
that  it  is  its  son,  and  call  it  .  .  .  the  younger  Potosi."  Now 
observe  the  clue  to  these  beliefs  furnished  by  Molina.  He 
says  the  principal  htiaca  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  the  hill, 
Muatiacauri,  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have  com- 
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menced  their  journcj.  It  is  described  as  "  a  great  figure  of 
a  man."  "  This  huaca  was  of  Ayar-cachi,  one  of  tlie  four 
brothers  who  were  said  to  have  come  oat  of  the  cave  at 
Tampu."  And  a  prayer  addressed  to  it  was : — "  O  Huana- 
canri!  our  father,  may  •  •  •  thy  son,  the  Ynca,  always 
retain  his  youth,  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  all  he 
undertakes.    And  to  us,  thy  sons,"  etc. 

One  way  in  which  a  mountain  comes  to  be  worshipped  as 
ancestor,  is  here  made  manifest  It  is  the  place  whence  the 
race  came,  the  source  of  the  race,  the  parent  of  the  race :  the 
distinctions  implied  by  the  different  words  here  used  being, 
in  rude  languages,  inexpressible.  Either  the  early  progeni- 
tors of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  caves  on  the  mountain ;  or 
the  mountain,  marking  conspicuously  the  elevated  region  they 
migrated  from,  is  identified  as  the  object  whence  they  sprang. 
We  find  this  connexion  of  ideas  elsewhere.  Various  peoples 
of  India  who  have  spread  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  lower 
lands,  point  to  the  snowy  peaks  as  the  other  world  to  which 
their  dead  return.  Among  some,  the  traditional  migration 
has  become  a  genesis,  and  has  originated  a  worship.  Thus 
the  Santals  regard  the  eastern  Himalayas  as  their  natal 
region ;  and  Hunter  tells  us  that  '*  the  national  god  of  the 
Santals  is  Marang  Bum,  the  great  mountain,"  who  is  "the 
divinity  who  watched  over  their  birth,"  and  who  "is  invoked 
with  bloody  offerings." 

When  we  remember  that  even  now  among  ourselves,  a 
Scotch  laird,  called  by  the  name  of  his  place,  is  verbally 
identified  with  it,  and  might  in  times  when  language  was 
vague  have  readily  become  confounded  in  legend  with  the 
high  stronghold  in  which  he  lived ;  when  we  remember,  too, 
that  even  now,  in  our  developed  language,  the  word  "de« 
scend "  means  either  coming  down  from  a  higher  level  or 
coming  down  from  an  ancestor,  and  depends  for  its  interpre- 
tation on  the  context ;  we  cannot,  in  presence  of  the  above 
facts,  doubt  that  mountain-worship  in  some  cases  arises  from 
mistaking  the  traditional  source  of  the  race  for  the  tradi- 
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tional  parentage  of  the  race.  This  interpretation  strengthens^ 
and  is  strengthened  by,  a  kindred  interpretation  of  tree* 
worship  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

There  is  another  possible  linguistic  cause  for  conceptions  of 
thisikind.  "Mountain"  and  "  Great  Mountain"  are  used  by 
primitive  men  as  names  of  honour:  the  king  of  Pango-Pango 
(Samoa)  is  thus  addressed.  Elsewhere  I  have  suggested 
that  a  personal  name  arising  in  this  way,  may  have  initiated 
the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who  claimed  the  neigh- 
bouring volcano,  Tongariro,  as  his  ancestor:  such  ancestor 
possibly  having  acquired  this  metaphorical  name  as  expres- 
sive of  his  fiery  nature.  One  further  fact  may  be  added  in 
support  of  the  belief  that  in  some  cases  mountain-worship 
thus  arises  as  an  aberrant  form  of  ancestor-worship.  Writing 
of  the  Araucanians,  and  stating  that  "there  is  scarcely  a 
material  object  which  does  not  furnish  them  with  a  discrimi- 
native name  "  of  a  family,  Thompson  specifies  '^  Mountains  " 
as  among  their  family  names. 

§  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however,  is  of 
utterly  different  character,  the  Sea  has  even  less  in  common 
with  a  man  than  a  mountain  has :  in  form,  in  liquidity,  in 
structurelessness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  person.  Yet  the 
Sea  has  been  personalized  and  worshipped,  alike  in  the 
ancient  East  and  in  the  West  Arriaga  says  of  the  Peru- 
vians that  "  all  who  descend  from  the  Sierra  to  the  plains 
worship  the  sea  when  they  approach  it,  and  pull  out  the  hair 
of  their  eyebrows,  and  offer  it  up,  and  pray  not  to  get  sick." 
Whence  this  superstition  ? 

We  have  inferred  that  confusing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  the 
worship  both  of  mountains  and  of  the  trees  composing  a 
forest  once  dwelt  in.  Ocean-worship  seems  to  have  had,  in 
some  cases,  a  parallel  genesis.  Though  when  we  call  sailors 
^'searmen,"  our  organized  knowledge  and  developed  lan- 
guage save  us  from  the  error  which  literal  interpretation 
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might  cause ;  yet  a  primitiye  people  on  whose  shores  there 
arrived  unknown  men  from  an  unknown  source,  and  who 
spoke  of  them  as  "  men  of  the  sea,"  would  be  very  apt  thus 
to  originate  a  tradition  describing  them  as  coming  out  of  the 
sea  or  being  produced  by  it  The  change  from  "  men  of 
the  sea"  to  "children  of  the  sea"  is  an  easy  one— one 
paralleled  by  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves ;  and  from 
the  name  "children  of  the  sea"  legend  would  naturally 
evolve  a  conception  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent.  Trust- 
worthy evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  I  cannot 
furnish.  Though  concerning  Peruvians,  the  Italian  Benzoni 
says — "They  think  that  we  are  a  congelation  of  the  sea, 
and  have  been  nourished  by  the  fi'oth ; "  yet  this  statement, 
reminding  us  of  the  Greek  myth  of  Aphrodite,  is  attributed 
to  a  verbal  misconstruction  of  his.  Still  it  may  be  held  that 
by  a  savage  or  semi-civilized  people,  who  are  without  even 
the  idea  of  lands  beyond  the  ocean-horizon,  there  can  hardly 
be  formed  any  other  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who 
have  no  appai*ent  origin  but  the  ocean  itself. 

That  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  some- 
times arises  through  misinterpretation  of  individual  names, 
is  likely.  Indirect  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  fact  that  a 
native  religious  reformer  who  appeared  among  the  Iroquois 
about  1800  was  called  " Handsome  Lake ; "  and  if  "lake" 
may  become  a  proper  name,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
"ocean"  may  do  so.  There  is  direct  evidence  too;  namely 
the  statement  of  Garcilasso,  already  quoted  in  another  con- 
nexion (§  164),  that  the  Sea  was  claimed  by  some  clans  of 
Peruvians  as  their  ancestor. 

$  188.  If  asked  to  instance  a  &miliar  appearance  still  less 
human  in  its  attributes  than  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  we 
might,  after  reflection,  hit  on  the  one  to  be  next  dealt  with, 
the  Dawn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable :  having 
not  even  tangibility,  nor  definite  shape,  nor  duration.  Was 
the  primitive  man,  then,  led  by  linguistic  needs  to  personalize 
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fhe  Dawn?  And,  having  personalized  it,  did  he  invent  a 
biography  for  it  ?  AflSrmative  answers  are  cuiTently  given ; 
but  with  very  little  warrant 

Treating  of  the  dawn-myth,  Prof.  Max  Mliller,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lanfjuage,  takes  first  Saram&  as  one 
embodiment  of  the  dawn.  He  quotes  with  qualified  assent 
Prof.  Kuhn's  "  conclusion  that  Saramft  meant  storm."  He 
does  not  doubt  that  "  the  root  of  Sarami  is  sar,  to  go."  He 
says : — *^  Admitting  that  Saramft  meant  originally  the  runner, 
how  does  it  follow  that  the  runner  was  meant  for  storm  ? " 
Eecognizing  the  fact  that  an  allied  word  meant  wind  and 
cloud,  he  alleges  that  this  is  habitually  masculine  in  San- 
scrit ;  but  admits  that  if  the  Veda  gave  SaramSl  the  "  qualities 
of  the  wind  *  this  incongruity  "  would  be  no  insurmountable 
objection.**  He  then  gives  Saram&'s  adventures  in  search  of  the 
cows ;  and  says  it  yields  no  evidence  that  Saram&  is  "  repre- 
sentative of  the  storm."  After  saying  that  in  a  fuller  version 
of  the  story,  Saram4  is  described  as  "the  dog  of  the  gods  "  sent 
\ij  Indra  '*  to  look  for  the  cows  " — after  giving  from  another 
source  the  statements  that  Saramft,  refusing  to  share  the  cows 
with  them,  asks  the  robbers  for  a  drink  of  milk,  returns  and 
tells  a  lie  to  Indra,  is  kicked  by  him,  and  vomits  the  milk, 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  gives  his  own  interpretation.     He  says  : — 

*^  This  being  nearly  the  whole  evidence  on  which  we  must  form  our 
opinion  of  the  original  conception  of  Saram&,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  was  meant  for  the  early  dawn,  and  not  for  the  atorm." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  root  is  sar,  to  go ;  from  which  one  distin- 
guished philologist  infers  that  Sarami  meant  the  runner  and 
therefore  the  storm  (aUied  words  meaning  wind  and  cloud) ; 
while  another  distinguished  philologist  thinks  this  inference 
erroneous.  Saramd.  in  the  legend  is  a  woman ;  and  in  some 
versions  a  dog.  It  is,  however,  concluded  that  she  is  the 
dawn,  because  an  epithet  applied  to  her  means  quick ;.  and 
because  another  epithet  means  fortunate ;  and  because  she 
appears  before  Indra;    and  because  of  sundry  metaphors 
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which,  if  cows  stand  for  clouds,  may  be  applied  fgfuratively 
to  mean  the  dawn.  On  the  strength  of  these  VEgue  agree- 
ments Prof.  Max  Mtiller  thinks — 

**  The  myth  of  which  we  have  collected  the  fragments  is  dear  enough. 
It  is  a  reprodaction  oi  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day.  The  bright 
cows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-clouds — ^for  both  go  by  the  same 
name->haye  been  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  the  Night  and 
her  manifold  progeny,**  etc,  etc. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions, and  though  the  root  of  the  name  gives  no  colour  to  the 
interpretation,  yet  because  of  certain  metaphors  (which  in 
primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  used  as  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing) we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  personalized  a  trans- 
itory appearance  as  unlike  humanity  as  can  be  conceived. 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation,  it  has  facts  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl ;  though  I  can  give 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name^  we 
have  clear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-born  from  concurrent 
events,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitive  practice.  Of  names 
so  originating  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instances  "  Harvest/' 
"February,"  "Father-returned."  As  we  saw  (§  18o),  he 
shows  that  times  of  the  day  are  similarly  utilized;  and 
among  the  names  hence  derived,  he  gives  "  Sunrise."  South 
America  supplies  an  instance.  Hans  Stade  was  present  at 
the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupis,  who  was  called 
Koem — ^the  morning  (one  of  its  forefathers  having  also  been 
similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the  editor,  adds  in  a 
note  that  Co^ma  piranga  means  literally  the  morning-red  or 
Aurora.  Another  case  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Hangihaeata, 
a  Maori  chiefs  name,  is  interpreted  "heavenly  dawn;" 
("  lightning  of  heaven  "  being  another  chiefs  name).  If,  then. 
Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — if  it  has  probably 
often  be^i  given  to  those  born  early  in  the  morning;  the 
traditions  oonceroing  one  of-  such  wha  became  noted»  would, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  uncritical  savage,  lead  to  identification 
with  the  Dawn ;  and  the  adventures  would  be  interpreted  in 
such  manner  as  the  phenomena  of  the  Dawn  made  most 
feasible.  Further,  in  regions  where  this  name  had  been 
borne  either  by  members  of  adjacent  tribes,  or  by  members 
of  the  same  tribe  living  at  different  times,  incongruous  gene- 
alogies and  conflicting  adventures  of  the  Dawn  would  result 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  the  worship  of  Stars  ? 
Can  these  also  become  identified  with  ancestors  ?  This 
seems  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  yet  there  are  facts  justifying 
the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  so. 

The  Jews  regarded  stars  as  living  beings  who  in  some 
cases  transgressed  and  wei^  punished ;  and  kindred  notions 
of  their  animation  existed  among  the  Greeks.  If  we  ask 
for  the  earlier  forms  of  such  beliefs,  which  now  appear  so 
strange,  savages  supply  them*  The  Patagonians  say  "that 
the  stars  are  old  Indians."  "  In  Fiji  large  *  shooting  stars ' 
are  said  to  be  gods;  smaller  ones,  the  departing  souls  of 
men.''  The  Hervey  Islanders  think  that  the  ghosts  of 
warriors  killed  in  battle,  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
"leap  into  the  azure  expanse,  where  they  float  as  specks. 
Hence  this  elysium  of  the  brave  is  often  called  speckland  " 
\ijs.y  star*land :  they  become  stars].  The  South  Australians 
think  **the  constellations  are  groups  of  children."  "Three 
stars  in  one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  on  the  Earth :  one  is  the  man,  another  his  wife,  and 
the  smaller  one  their  dog ;  and  their  employment  is  that  of 
hunting  opossums  through  the  sky."  The  implication,  that 
human  beings  get  into  the  heavens,  recurs  in  the  Tasma- 
nian.  tradition  that  fire  was  ^brought  by  two  black  fellows, 
who  threw  the  fire  among  the  Tasmanians,  and  after  staying 
awhile  in  the  land,  became  the  two  stars.  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Pjossibly  the  genesis  of  this  story  was  that  the  coupled  lights 
of  these  staiis  were  fancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by 
these,  men  afte?  they  went  away«    Such  a  conception  occurs 
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among  the  North  Americans,  who  say  that  the  Milky  Way  is 
•*  the  •  Path  of  Spirits/  '  the  Eoad  of  Souls,'  where  they  travel 
to  the  land  beyond  the  grave,  and  where  their  camp-fires  may 
be  seen  blazing  as  brighter  Btars.**  It  harmonizes,  too,  with 
the  still  more  concrete  belief  of  some  North  Americans,  that 
their  medicine-men  have  gone  up  through  holes  in  the  sky, 
have  foimd  the  Sun  and  Moon  walking  about  there  like 
human  creatures,  have  walked  about  with  them,  and  looked 
down  through  their  peepholes  upon  the  Earth  below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  idewi  is  difficult  so  long  as 
we  frame  hypotheses  only ;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult  when 
we  turn  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  have  a  legend 
}'ieldiug  us  a  feasible  solution.  First  noting  that  Bobinson 
describes  certain  other  Californians  as  worshipping  for  their 
chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  stuffed  coyote,  read  this 
legend  of  the  Coyote,  current  among  one  of  the  Califomian 
tribes — the  Cahrocs.    The  Coyote  was — 

^'so  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  through  heaven  itaelf, 
having  chosen  as  hvs  partner  a  certain  star  that  used  to  pass  quite  doee 
by  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  So  he  called  out 
to  the  star  to  take  him  bj  the  paw  and  they  would  go  round  the  world 
together  for  a  night;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and  winked  in  an 
excessively  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The  Coyote  persisted 
angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  barked  at  the  star  all  round 
heaven,  till  the  twinkling  thing  grew  tired  of  hia  noise  and  told  him  to 
be  quiet  and  he  should  be  token  next  night  Next  night  the  star  came 
quite  up  close  to  the  cliff  where  the  Coyote  stood,  who  leaping  was  able 
to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  together  through  the  blue  heavens. 
Fine  Eport  it  was  for  a  while  ;  but  oh,  it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a 
Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  wss  an  awful  sight  to  look  down  to  where  the 
broad  EUamath  lay  like  a  slack  bow-string  and  the  Cahroo  villages  like 
arrow-heads.  Woe  for  the  Coyote  I  his  numb  paws  have  slipped  their 
hold  on  his  bright  companion ;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  dance 
now,  and  the  name  of  him  is  Deaths  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in 
falling,  and  when  he  strikes  the  earth  he  is  *  smashed  as  flat  as  a  willow- 
mat.' — Coyotes  must  not  dance  with  stars." 

When  we  remember  that  this  conception  of  the  heavens  as 
resting  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  mountain  tops,  is  general 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized ;  and  that  access  to 
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the  heavens  after  some  such  method  as  the  one  descrihed, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
man ;  the  identification  of  stars  with  persons  will  seem  less 
incomprehensible.  Though  the  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  catastrophe,  like  catastrophes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
of  other  ancestral  animals  who  thus  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hills,  and  special  groups  of  stars  seen  to  rise  from 
behind  them,  being  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animal-ancestors  said  to  have  ascended  may 
become  known  as  constellations.  Here,  at  least,  seems  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  strange  fact,  that  the  names  of 
animals  and  men  were,  in  early  times,  given  to  clusters  of 
stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their  appearances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  metaphorical 
titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
possible.  One  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is  called  "  Stars."  The 
name  of  a  Dyak  chief  is  rendered — "the  bear  of  Heaven." 
And  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Tiglath-pileser  is  termed  "  the 
bright  constellation,"  "the  ruling  constellation."  literal 
acceptance  of  legends  contiaining  such  names  has,  in  the 
earliest  stages,  probably  lead  to  identification. 

If  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  supposed  to  have  migrated 
to  the  heavens,  become  identified  with  certain  stars,  there 
result  the  fancies  of  astrology.  A  tribal  progenitor  so  trans- 
lated, will  be  conceived  as  still  caring  for  his  descendants ; 
while  the  progenitors  of  other  tribes  (when  conquest  has 
united  many)  wiU  be  conceived  as  unfriendly.  Hence  may 
result  the  alleged  good  or  ill  fortune  of  being  looked  down 
upon  at  birth  by  this  or  that  star. 

§  190.  Supposed  accessibility  of  the  heavens  makes  simi- 
larly easy  the  identification  of  the  Moon  with  a  man  or 
with  a  woman. 

Sometimes  the  traditional  person  is  believed  to  reside 
in  the  Moon ;  as  by  the  Louqheux  branch  of  the  Tiuneh, 
who,  while  supplicating  him  for  success  in  hunting,  say  that 
IT 
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he  *•  once  lived  among  them  as  a  poor  ragged  boy."  More 
frequently,  however,  there  is  an  alleged  metamorphosis. 
The  Esquimaux  think  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  "  are  spirits  of 
departed  Esquimaux,  or  of  some  of  the  lower  animals ; "  and 
the  South  Australians  believe  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  etc,  are 
living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.  Clearly,  then, 
certain  low  races,  who  do  not  worship  the  heavenly  bodies, 
have  nevertheless  personalized  these  by  vaguely  identifying 
them  with  ancestors  in  general.  Biographies  of  the  Moon 
do  not  here  occur;  but  we  find  biographies  among  races 
which  are  advanced  enough  to  keep  up  traditions.  The 
Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  taught  evil,  and  that 
Bochica,  their  deified  instructor, "  translated  her  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sun  and  to  illuminate  the  nights 
without  appearing  at  daytime  [on  account  of  the  bad  things 
she  had  taught],  and  that  since  then  there  has  been  a  Moon." 
The  Mexican  story  was  that, "  together  with  the  man  who 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  came  out  the  Sun,  another 
went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the  Moon." 

Has  identification  of  the  Moon  with  persons  who  once 
lived,  been  caused  by  misinterpretation  of  names  ?  Indirect 
evidence  would  justify  us  in  suspecting  this,  even  were  there 
no  direct  evidence.  In  savage  and  semi-civilized  mythologies, 
the  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as  female  than  as 
male ;  and  it  needs  no  quotations  to  remind  the  reader  how 
often,  in  poetry,  a  beautiful  woman  is  either  compared  to  tho 
Moon  or  metaphorically  called  the  Moon.  And  if,  in 
primitive  times,  Moon  was  used  as  a  complimentary  name 
for  a  woman,  erroneous  identification  of  person  and  object, 
naturally  originated  a  lunar  myth  wherever  the  woman  so 
named  survived  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  is  a  hypothetical  argument,  is  to  be  added 
an  argument  based  on  fact  Whether  it  supplies  compli- 
mentary names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies  bii'th- 
names.  Among  those  which  Mason  enumerates  as  given 
by  the  Karens,  is  "Full  Moon."     Obviously,  peoples  who 
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distinguish  children  by  the  incidents  of  their  birth,  using, 
as  in  Africa,  days  of  the  week,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
cases,  times  of  the  day,  will  also  use  phases  of  the  Moon. 
And  since  many  peoples  have  this  custom,  birth-names  derived 
from  phases  of  the  Moon  have  probably  been  common,  and 
subsequent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correspondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  derived  from  the  Moon  will  habitually  refer  to 
it  either  as  rising  or  setting,  or  else  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— ^waxing,  full,  waning :  a  state  of  the  Moon,  ratlier  than  the 
Moon  itself,  will  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Bubastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some  evidence 
implies  the  full) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  symbolization 
of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation ;  as  does  also  that  of 
Selene.  And  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox  teUs  us  that  Id  is  "pre-eminently  the  homed" 
or  young  Moon ;  while  Pandia  is  the  full  Moon.  How  do 
these  facts  harmonize  with  the  current  interpretation?  Is 
the  tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of  itself,  it  compels 
this  change  of  personality  ? 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  common 
with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  personalized 
by  identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  above-quoted  statements 
respecting  the  Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctly  by 
statements  now  to  be  quoted.  TLe  original  parent  of  the 
Comanches,  like  themselves  but  of  gigantic  stature,  lives, 
they  say,  in  the  Sun.  So,  too,  "  the  Chechemecas  called  the 
Sun  their  father."  Of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says—"  The 
sun  here  begins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  the  earth 
and  who  rules  in  the  sky ; "  and  he  also  says  of  the  Tinneh 
that  "  some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  spirit  called  Tihugun, 
*my  old  friend,'  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and  in  the 
moon."    By  the  Salive,  one  of  the  Orinoco  tribes,  tho  Sun  is 
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named  "the  man  of  the  Earth  abore."  Among  the  leas 
civilized  American  peoples,  then»  the  implication  of  original 
existence  on  Earth  and  snbseqtient  migration  to  the  skj,  is 
general  only.  Their  conception  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
African  (a  Barotse),  who,  when  asked  whether  a  halo  round 
the  Sun  portended  rain,  replied — ^"O  no,  it  is  the  Barimo 
(gods  or  departed  spirits)  who  have  called  a  picho ;  don't  you 
see  they  have  the  Lord  (sun)  in  the  centre  7 " :  the  belief 
doubtless  being  that  as  the  rest  of  the  celestial  assemblage 
had  once  been  on  Eartli,  so,  too,  had  their  chiel  But  among 
more  advanced  American  peoples,  the  terrestrial  personality 
of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated : — 

**  According  to  the  Indians  [of  Tlascala]  the  Bun  mm  a  god  so 
leprous  and  sick  that  he  couJd  not  move.  The  other  gods  pitied  him, 
and  constructed  a  yery  laige  oven  and  lighted  an  enormous  fire  in  it|  to 
put  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  purify  him.'' 

The  Quiche  tradition  is  that  after  "there  had  been  no  sun  in 

existence  for  many  years,** 

^  the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called  Teotihuacan,  six  leagues 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun." 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  ancestor  of  the  cazique  of 
Mizteca,  who, 

''shot  there  against  the  great  light  even  till  the  going  down  of  tho 
same ;  then  he  took  possession  of  all  that  land,  seeing  he  had  grievously 
wounded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  mountains." 

More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  form- 
ing the  sequel  to  one  above  cited.  When  the  god  who 
became  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  first  rose, 
he  stood  still ;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  messenger 
ordering  him  to  go  on, 

"  the  Sun  replied  that  it  would  not  go  on  until  it  had  destroyed  them. 
Both  afraid  and  angry  at  this  answer,  one  of  them,  called  Citli,  took  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  shot  at  its  fiery  head ;  but  the  Sun  stooped, 
and  thus  avoided  being  hit  The  second  time  he  wounded  its  body,  and 
also  the  third  time.  In  rage,  the  Sun  took  one  of  the'  arrows  and  ^ot  at 
Citli,  piercing  his  f  orehead,  and  thus  killing  him  on  the  spot" 
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Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  cases  which  Mexican  traditions 
foxnish.  After  expounding  the  Sun-myths  in  which  ho 
figures,  Waitz  concludes  that  "  Quetzalcoatl  was  originally  a 
man,  a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religious  reformer  among 
the  Toltecs,  but  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of  Tezcatlipoca.** 

By  the  raythologists  these  stories,  in  common  with  kindred 
stories  of  the  Aryans,  are  said  to  result  from  personalizations 
figuratively  expressing  the  Sun's  doings ;  and  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  men  not  only  gratuitously  ascribed 
human  nature  to  the  Sun,  but  gratuitously  identified  him 
with  a  known  man«  Doubtless  the  Mexican  tradition  'Hhat 
&t  one  time  there  were  five  suns ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
did  not  grow  well,  and  the  men  died,"  will  in  some  way  be 
explained  as  harmonizing  with  their  hypothesis.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  interpretation  adopted,  like  preceding  interpreta- 
tions, does  not  imply  that  these  legends  grew  out  of  pure 
fictions;  but  that,  however  much  transformed,  they  grew 
out  of  facts.  Even  were  there  no  direct  evideuce  that 
solar  myths  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratives 
respecting  actual  persons,  or  actual  events  in  human  history, 
the  evidence  fiurnished  by  analogy  would  warrant  the  belief. 
But  the  direct  evidence  is  abundant  In  some  cases  we  are 
left  in  doubt  how  the  supposed  connexion  with  the  Sun 
originated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Damaras,  who  have  "  five  or 
six  dififerent  '  eandas '  or  descents  " — some  **  who  come  from 
the  SUB,"  and  some  "  who  come  from  the  rain ; "  but  in  other 
cases  there  is  an  obvious  clue  to  the  connexion. 

One  source  of  these  solar  myths,  is  the  literal  acceptance 
of  figurative  statements  concerning  the  quarter  whence  the 
race  came.  Already  we  have  concluded  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  the  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  worship 
of  trees  as  ancestors;  and  that  the  story  of  migration  from 
a  dwtant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  language, 
changed  into  the  story  of  descent  from  the  mountain  as  a 
progenitor.    The  like  has  happened  with  peoples  who  have 
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migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  San.    On  referring 
to   §  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various  peoples 
respecting  that  other  world  whence  their  forefathers  came, 
and  to  which  they  expect  to  return  after  death,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:    the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the 
horizon  on  either  side,  serve  as  general  positions  to  which 
more  northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  approximated 
by  the  inaccurate  savage,  in  the  absence  of  definite  marks. 
**  Where  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven,"  is  said,  by  the  Central 
American,  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  gods,  who  were  his 
ancestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in  many  cases.    Of  the 
Dinneh  (or  Tinneh),  Franklin  says  each  tribe,  or  horde,  adds 
some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the  name  of  the  river,  or 
lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or  the  district  from  which  they 
last  migrated.    Those  who  como  to  Fort  Chipewyan  term 
themselves    "Saw-eesaw-dinneh — Indians    from   the  rising 
Sun."     Now  may  we  not  suspect  that  such  a  name  as 
*  Indians  from  tlie  rising  Sun,"  will,  in  the  legends  of  people 
having  an  undeveloped  speech,  generate  a  belief  in  descent 
from  the  Sun  ?    Wo  ourselves  use  the  expression  "  children 
of  light;"  we  have  the  descriptive  name  "children  of  the 
mist "  for  a  clan  living  in  a  foggy  locality ;  nay,  we  apply  the 
phrase  "children  of  the  Sun"  to  races  living  in  the  tropics. 
Much  more,  then,  will  the  primitive  man  in  bis  poverty* 
stricken  language,  speak  of  those  coming  from  the  place 
where  the  Sun  rises  as  "  childi*en  of  the  Sun."    That  peoples 
even  so  advanced  as  the  Peruvians  did  so,  we  have  proo£ 

**  The  uniTersal  tradition  pointed  to  a  place  called  Paccari-tampa,  as 
the  cradle  or  point  of  origin  of  the  Yncaa.  It  was  from  Cozoo,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  sun-rising ;  and  as  the  sun  was  chosen  as  the 
pacaris^a  [origin]  of  the  Yncas,  the  placo  of  their  origin  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Paccari-tampa.  But  when  their  conquests  were  extended 
to  the  CoUao,  they  could  approach  nearer  to  the  sun,  until  they  heheld 
it  rising  out  of  lake  Titicaca;  and  hence  the  inland  sea  became  a  second 
tOMiitional  place  of  royal  origin." 
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When  with  this  we  join  the  facts  that  the  Tncas,  who  other- 
wise carried  ancestor-worship  to  so  great  an  extent,  were 
predominantly  worshippers  of  the  Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  that 
when  the  Ynca  died  he  was  "  called  back  to  the  mansions  of 
his  father,  the  Sun ; "  we  have  warrant  for  concluding  that 
this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun  resulted  from  misappre- 
hension of  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ynca-race  emerged 
from  the  land  where  the  Sun  rises.  Kindred  evidence  comes 
from  certain  names  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans 
"called  Cortes  the  offspring  of  the  Sun;'*  and  as  the 
Spaniards  came  from  the  region  of  the  rising  Sun,  we  have  a 
like  cause  preceding  a  like  effect.  Though  apparently  not 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Panches,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of 
the  Spaniards.  "When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  this 
kingdom,  the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  says  Herrera : 
a  statement  made  in  other  words  of  the  Chibchas  by 
Simon,  and  by  Lugo,  who  tells  us  that  in  their  language, 
•*  Sud  means  the  Sun,  and  Sui  the  Spaniard.  The  reason 
why  this  word  sui  is  derived  from  mA  is  that  the  ancient 
Indians,  when  they  saw  the  first  Spaniards,  said  that  they 
were  children  of  the  Sun." 

In  this  case,  too,  as  in  preceding  cases,  misinterpretation 
of  individual  names  is  a  factor.  In  the  essay  which  con- 
tained a  rude  outline  of  the  argument  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  I  contended  that  by  the  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  "  Sun "  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
such  complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets :  instancing 
from  Henry  VIII  the  expression — "Those  suns  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men ;  *'  to  which  I  might  have  added  the 

lines  from  Julius  Ccesar-^^ 

**  O  setting  sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to>nigLt» 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassias'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set ! " 

And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples  speaking  more 
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figuratively  than  we  do,  and  greatly  given  to  flattery,  "the 
Sun"  would  probably  be  a  frequent  name  of  laudation* 
Facts  justifying  this  inference  were  not  then  at  hand ;  but  I 
can  now  give  several  Egyptian  records  furnish  some  of 
them;  as  instance  the  address  to  the  Egyptian  king  by 
an  envoy  from  the  Bakhten — "Glory  to  thee,  Sun  of  the 
Nine  bow  barbarians,  Let  us  live  before  thee ; ''  and  then  the 
gods  Amen,  Horus  and  Tum,  are  all  identified  with  the  Sun. 
Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Mexico. 

^  The  frank  and  joyous  manners  [of  Al^aiado]  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tlascalans  ;  and  his  bright,  open  countenance,  fair 
complexion,  and  golden  locks  gave  him  the  name  of  ToncUiuh,  the  Sun.** 

The  Peruvians  gave  a  modification  of  the  name  to  those 
who  were  mentally  superior ;  as  is  shown  by  the  statement 
that  they  "  were  so  simple,  that  any  one  who  invented  a  new 
thing  was  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  child  of  the  Sun." 
And  then  we  have  evidence  that  in  these  regions  the  title, 
sometimes  given  in  compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly 
assumed.  In  the  historic  legend  of  the  Central  Americana, 
the  Popol  Vuh,  is  described  the  pride  of  Vukub-Cakix,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  Sun  and  Moon. 

Once  more  we  have,  as  a  root  for  a  Sun-myth,  the  birth- 
name.  Among  the  Karens  occurs  the  name  "  Yellow  Eising 
Sun;"  and  though  Mason  speaks  of  "a  handsome  young 
person"  as  thus  called,  so  implying  that  it  is  a  compli- 
mentary name,  yet  considering  that  these  people  use  "  Even- 
ing," *'  Moon-rise,"  "  Sun-rise,"  "  Full  Moon,"  as  birth-names, 
it  seem  probable  that "  Hising  Sun  "  is  a  birth-name.  Catlin's 
portraits  of  North  Americans  yield  some  good  evidence.  There 
is  among  them  an  Esquimaux  man  named  **  the  Bising  Sun," 
which,  as  the  Esquimaux  have  no  chiefs  or  warriors,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  complimentary  name ;  and  there  is  a 
Minatarrde  girl  called  "The  Mid-day  Sun,"  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  title  of  honour  for  a  girl.  Manifestly 
it  would  be  anomalous  were  celestial  incidents  thus  used, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  striking  one. 
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And  now  mark  a  significant  congruity  and  a  significant 
incongruity,  parallel  to  those  wo  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon's  phases.  Birth-names  taken  from  the  Sun  must 
refer  to  the  Sun  at  some  part  of  his  course — the  rising  Sun, 
the  soaring  Sun,  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  hirth ;  and  complimentary  names  taken  from  the  Sun,  may 
express  various  of  his  attributes,  as  "  the  glory  of  the  Sun," 
"  the  Sun's  brightness,"  etc.  That  names  of  this  class  have 
been  used  is,  indeed,  a  known  fact.  Among  complimentary 
titles  of  Egyptian  kings  in  the  Select  Fapyri,  we  find — ^'^the 
Sun  of  creation,"  *'  the  Sun  becoming  victorious,"  *'  the  Sun 
orderer  of  creation."  Hence  no  diflficulty  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  **the  Egyptians  made  of  the  Sun  several 
distinct  deities ;  as  the  intellectual  Sun,  the  physical  orb,  the 
cause  of  heat,  the  author  of  light,  the  power  of  the  Sun,  the 
vivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  his 
resting-place."  On  the  other  hand,  how  do  the  mythologists 
reconcile  such  facts  with  their  hypothesis  ?  Was  the  linguis- 
tic necessity  for  personalizing  so  great  that  eight  distinct 
persons  were  required  to  embody  the  Sun's  several  attributes 
and  states  ?  Must  we  conclude  that  the  Aryans,  too,  were  led 
solely  by  the  hypostasis  of  descriptions  to  suppose  Hyperion, 
*'  the  high-soaring  Sun,"  to  be  one  individual,  and  Endymion, 
"the  Sun  setting,"  to  be  another  individual :  both  being  inde- 
pendent of  "  the  separate  divinity  of  Phoibos  ApoUSn  "  ?  Did 
the  mere  need  for  concreting  abstracts,  force  the  Greeks  to 
think  that  when  the  Sun  was  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon 
he  was  one  person  who  had  such  and  such  adventures,  and 
that  by  the  time  he  had  got  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon 
he  had  changed  into  a  person  having  a  different  biography  ? 
That  the  mythologists  cannot  think  this  I  will  not  say ;  for 
their  stores  of  faith  are  large.  But  the  faith  of  others  will,  I 
imagine,  fall  short  here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  before. 

§  192.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  after  the  manner 
I  have  described*  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
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general  doctrine   set  forth  in  the  es5;ay  above  referred  to, 
sundry  resulting  correspondences  with  the  traits  of  such 
myths  were  pointed  out.    The  fact  that  conspicuous  celestial 
objects,  in  common  with  the  powers  of  nature  at  large,  wero 
conceived  as  male  and  female,  was  shown  to  be  a  sequence. 
The  fact  that*  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  "the  Swift  One,"  "the  Lion,"  " the  Wolf,"  which 
are   not  suggested   by   the    Sun's  sensible   attributes,  was 
shown  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
additional  complimentaiy  names  given  to  the  same  individual 
Further,  the  strange  jumbling  of  celestial  phenomena  with 
tlie  adventures  of  earth-born  persons,  was  accounted  for  as 
a  result  of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  statementa  of  tradi- 
tion with  the  evidence  of  the  senses.    And  once  more  it 
was  suggested  that  by  aggregation  of  local  legends  con- 
cerning persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-extensive 
with  many  tribes  who  were  united  into  a  nation,  would 
necessitate  conflicting  genealogies  and  biographies  of  the  per- 
sonalized Sun.    While  able  then  to  illusti-ate  but  briefly 
these  positions,  I  alluded  to  evidence  which  was  forthcoming. 
Of  such  evidence   I  have  now  given  an    amount  which 
fulfils  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goes  far  to  justify  the 
inference  drawn.    I  did  not  then,  however,  hope  to  do  more 
than  make  the  inference  highly  probable.     But  while  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  como 
upon  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which, 
I  think,  gives  conclusiveness  to  the  argument.    It  is  in  the 
third  Sallier  Papyrus.    This    document,  recording  the  tri- 
umphs  of  Eamscs  II,  has  already  yielded  us  illustrations  of 
the  ancient  belief  in  the  supernatural  strength  given  by  an 
ancestral  ghost  who  has  become  a  god ;  and  more  recently  I 
have  quoted  from  it  a  phrase  exemplifying  the  complimentary 
application  of  an  animal-name  to  a  conquering  monarch. 
Here,  from  an  address  of  the  subjugated  people,  praying  for 
mercy,  I  quote  in  full  the  significant  sentence : — 
^  Ho-iis,  oonquering  bull,  dear  to  Ma,  Prince  guarding  thy  army. 
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valiant  with  the  sword,  bulwark  of  his  troops  in  day  of  battle,  king 
mighty  of  strength,  great  Sovran,  Sim  powerful  in  truth,  approved  of 
Ba,  mighty  in  victories,  Bamses  Miam^  n." 

The  whole  process  described  above  as  likely  to  occur,  is 
shown  in  this  record  as  actually  occurring.  Observe  all  the 
correspondences.  The  deity  to  whom,  as  we  saw,  Eamses 
says  he  has  sacrificed  30,000  bulls,  and  to  whom  he  prays 
for  supernatural  aid,  is  regarded  as  his  ancestor.  "  I  call  on 
thee  my  father  Ammon,"  he  says ;  and  the  defeated  say  to 
him — '*  truly  thou  art  bom  of  Ammon,  issue  of  his  body." 
Further,  Bamses,  described  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  god, 
is  spoken  of  as  though  a  god:  the  defeated  call  him  "  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  his  father  Ea."  Thus  regarded  as  divine, 
he  receives,  as  we  find  warriors  among  the  semi-civilized  and 
savage  still  doing,  many  complimentary  titles  and  meta- 
phorical names ;  which,  being  joined  to  the  same  individual, 
become  joined  to  one  another :  Bamses  is  at  once  the  King, 
the  Bull,  the  Sun.  And  while  this  record  gives  the  human 
genealogy  of  Bamses  and  his  achievements  on  Earth,  its 
expressions  point  to  his  subsequent  apotheosis;  and  imply 
that  his  deeds  will  be  narrated  as  the  deeds  of  the  "  con- 
quering bull  *'  and  of  **  the  Sun."  Bemembering  that  at  the 
deaths  even  of  ordinaiy  Egyptians,  there  were  ceremonial 
eulogies  by  priests  and  others,  who  afterwards,  at  £xed  in- 
tervals, repeated  their  praises ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  lau- 
dations of  a  king  who  became  a  god  after  death,  earned  on 
in  still  more  exaggerated  language  than  during  his  life, 
there  persisted  these  metaphorical  titles:  resulting  in  such 
hymns  as  that  addressed  to  Amen — "  The  Sun  the  true  king 
of  gods,  the  Strong  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  (of  power)." 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  victo- 
rious Bamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually  god, 
we  have  the  elements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization, 
generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra;  who  similarly 
united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the  bull,  the 
sun.    To  say  tiiat  when  orally  transmitted  for  generations 
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among  a  less-advanced  people,  a  story  such  as  this  would  not 
result  in  a  human  biography  of  the  Sun,  is  to  deny  a  process 
congruous  with  the  processes  we  find  going  on;  and  is  to 
assume  an  historical  accuracy  that  was  impossible  with  a 
language  which,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  even  in  historic 
times,  could  not  distinguish  between  a  name  and  the  act  of 
naming.  While  to  allege,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may  not  only 
be  affiliated  on  human  parents,  but  may  be  credited  with 
feats  of  anns  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brute,  and  this 
solely  because  of  certain  linguistic  suggestions,  is  to  allege 
that  men  disregard  the  evidence  of  their  senses  at  the 
prompting  of  reasons  relatively  trivial 

§  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it,  the 
conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Nature-worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  form  of 
ancestor-worship ;  but  one  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  external  characters  of  its  original 

Partly  by  confounding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 
partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth-names,  and  partly  by 
literal  interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy,  there  have 
been  produced  beliefs  in  descent  from  Mountains,  from  the 
Sea,  from'  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become  con* 
stellations,  and  from  persons  once  on  Earth  who  now  appear 
as  Moon  and  Sun.  Implicitly  believing  the  statements  of 
forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  have  been  com- 
pelled grotesquely  to  combine  natural  powers  with  human 
attributes  and  histories;  and  have  been  thus  led  into  the 
strange  customs  of  propitiating  these  great  terrestrial  and 
celestial  objects  by  such  offerings  of  food  and  blood  as  they 
habitually  made  to  other  ancestors. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

DEITIES. 

$  194  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  deities 
has  been  so  fiilly  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there  seems 
no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  subject.  But 
though  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deities  in  which 
human  personalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there  remains  to 
be  dealt  with  the  class  of  those  deities  which  have  arisen  by 
simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  personalities.  For 
while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  had 
their  individualities  merged  in  those  of  natural  objects ;  the 
individualities  of  other  men  have  survived  with  man-like 
attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes^ 
eventually  becomes  predominant :  probably,  as  before  hinted, 
through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less  and  less 
eonnotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So  long  as 
men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed  to  sui*vive 
in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the  worsliip  of 
them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the  things  they 
were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there  arose  such 
proper  names  as  were  not  also  borne  by  objects,  men  began 
to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  became  possible  for 
ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individualities  long 
after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  anthropo- 
morphic pantheon  resulted. 
Already,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  General,'' 
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the  initiation  of  this  class  of  deities  has  been  indicated ;  and 
now,  having  traced  the  evolution  of  the  other  classes,  we 
must  trace  the  evolution  of  this  most  important  class. 

§  195.  Like  an  animal,  a  savage  fears  whatever  is  strange 
in  appearance  or  behaviour.  Along  with  the  unparalleled 
quality  he  sees,  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled 
qualities  may  go.  He  feels  endangered  by  these  capacities 
which  transcend  those  he  is  familiar  with ;  and  behaves  to  the 
possessor  of  them  in  a  way  betraying  his  consciousness  of 
danger.  As  we  saw,  he  regards  as  supernatural  whatever  he 
cannot  comprehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  twp  Bechuanas,  who,  when  taken  over  a  ship,  said  it 
"  was  for  certain  an  uncreated  thing — a  thing  come  of  itself, 
and  never  made  by  human  hands."  This  supposed  super- 
naturalness  of  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of  a  remarkable 
object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the  North  American 
Indians  "  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say 
it  is  a  spirit;"  and  a  man  of  special  talent  "is  said  to  be  a 
spirit." 

In  various  cases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  god  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  person  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  kalou,  means  also  "  anything 
great  or  marvellous."  And  while,  in  pursuance  of  this  con* 
ccption,  the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a  god, 
they  also  applied  the  word  to  their  European  visitors :  "  You 
are  a  kalou**  "Your  countrymen  are  gods."  So,  too,  it  is 
with  the  Malagasy,  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a  god,  and  by 
whom  whatever  is  new  or  useful  or  extraordinary  is  called  a 
god.  Silk,  "  rice,  money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes, are  all  called  gods.  Their  ancestors  and  a  deceased 
sovereign  they  designate  in  the  same  manner."  A  book,  too, 
is  a  god ;  and  "  velvet  is  called  by  the  singular  epithet — Son  of 
God."  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-worshipping  Todas. 
Eespecting  the  meanings  of  Dir,  Swdmi  (gods,  lords^  as 
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used  by  them,  Maishall  says  "  there  is  a  tendency  for  every- 
thing mysterious  or  unseen  to  ripen  into  Dir;  cattle,  relics, 
priests,  are  .  .  .  confused  in  the  same  category,  until  it 
would  seem  that  2>eV,  like  Swdmi,  is  truly  an  adjective-noun 
of  eminence." 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  title  god,  is,  in  early  stages  of  progress,  given  to 
men  in  ways  which  seem  so  monstrous.  Not  meaning  by 
the  title  anything  like  what  we  mean,  savages  naturally  use 
it  for  powerful  persons,  living  and  dead,  of  various  kinds. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  several  classes  of  them. 

§  196.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  individuals  whose  supe- 
riorities are  the  least  definite — ^individuals  who  are  regarded 
by  others,  or  by  themselves,  as  better  than  the  rest 

A  typical  case  is  furnished  by  the  Todas  above  named. 
CoL  Marshall,  describing  the  p&lftl,  a  holy  milkman  or  priest 
among  them,  thus  gives  part  of  a  conversation  with  one :— - 

'''Is  it  true  that  Todas  salute  the  8an?'I  asked.  'Tscli&kht'  he 
replied, '  those  poor  fellovs  do  so ;  but  me,'  tapping  his  chest,  '  I,  a 
god !  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun  V  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  a 
mere  ebullition  of  yaiiity  and  pride,  but  I  have  since  had  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  of  his  speech.  The  p&l&l  for  the  time  being  is  not 
merely  the  casket  containing  divine  attributes,  but  is  himself  a  QodJ* 

And  "the  p91&l,  being  himself  a  God,  may  with  propriety 
mention  the  names  of  his  fellow-Cfods,  a  licence  which  is  per- 
mitted to  no  one  else  to  do.**  This  elevation  to  godhood  of  a 
living  member  of  the  tribe,  who  has  some  undefined  superi- 
ority, is  again  exemplified  in  Central  America.  Montgomery 
describes  the  Indians  of  Taltique  as  adoring  such  a  god. 

."This  was  no  other  than  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  had  dressed  up 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  installed  in  a  hut,  where  they  went  to  worship 
him,  offering  him  the  fruits  of  their  industry  as  a  tribute,  and  perform- 
ing in  his  presence  certain  religious  rites,  according  to  their  ancient 
practice." 

Clearly  people  who  are  so  awe-struck  by  one  of  their 
number  as  to  propitiate  him  in  this  way,  probably  under  the 
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belief  that  he  can  bring  good  or  evil  on  them,  may  thns 
originate  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghost  in  general  is  feared,  still 
more  feared  will  be  the  ghost  of  a  man  distinguished  during 
life.  Probably  there  is  no  ancestor-worship  but  wliat  shows 
this  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  a  predominant  ghost  from 
a  predominant  human  being.  We  have  seen  how,  by  the 
Amazulu,  the  remembered  founder  of  the  family  is  the  ono 
chiefly  propitiated ;  and  the  implication  is  that  this  founder 
was  in  some  way  superior.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  among 
the  Central  Americans,  Tamagastad  and  Cipattonal  were  the 
remotest  ancestors  known ;  and  their  doings  were  probably 
unusual  enough  to  cause  recollection  of  them.  Here  I  may 
add,  as  obviously  of  kindred  origin,  the  god  of  the  Kamscha- 
dales.  They  ''  say  that  Kut,  whom  they  sometimes  call  god 
and  sometimes  their  first  father,  lived  two  years  upon  each 
river,  and  left  the  children  that  river  on  which  they  wero 
born,  for  their  proper  inheritance.'* 

Such  facts  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  b^ins  to  diverge  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  remarkable  person ;  feared  during  his  life  and 
still  more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
special  ways  in  which  genesis  of  this  conception  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  superior  and  the  divine  are  equi- 
valent  ideas,  the  chief  or  ruler  will  tend  to  become  a  deity 
during  his  life  aud  a  greater  deity  after  his  death.  This 
inference  is  justified  by  facts. 

Already  I  have  referred  (§  112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 
scornfully  repudiated  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  forward 
to  re-joining  his  ancestoi's,  the  gods.  It  is  thus  elsewhere 
in  Polynesia.  ''  I  am  a  god,''  said  Tuikilakila,  the  chief  of 
Somosomo.    And  of  these  Fijians,  Williams  says : — 

"  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  chief  of  high  rank 
and  one  of  the  second  order  of  deities.    The  former  regards  himself 
very  much  as  a  god,  and  is  often  spoke  of  as  such  by  his  people,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  claims  for  himself  publicly  the  right  of  divinity." 
So,  too,  the  Tahitians  give  indirect  praises  to  the  king  quite 
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03  exalted  as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.    The  king's — 

^houses  were  c&Ued  the  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven;  anaanuay  the 
Tainbaw,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice  was 
called  thunder ;  tlie  glare  of  the  torches  in  his'd  welling  was  denominated 
lightning;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  in  the  evening,  as  they 
passed  near  his  abode,  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in 
the  palace,  they  would  observe  that  the  lightning  was  flashing  in  the 
donds  of  heaven."* 

The  like  holds  in  Africa.  In  Benin  the  king  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  god  upon  earth,  but  god  himself;  and  is 
worshipped  by  his  subjects  in  both  natures.  "  The  king  of 
Loango  is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and 
Pongo,  that  is,  God."  The  people  of  Msambara  say — "  Wo 
are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  who  is  our  Mulungu 
[god]."  So  was  it  with  the  ancient  American  races.  In  Pern 
Huayna  Ccapac  "was  so  feared  and  obeyed,  that  they  almost 
looked  upon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  image  was  set  up  in 
many  towns : "  he  "  was  worshipped  of  his  subjects  for  a  god, 
being  yet  alive."  And  the  statement  of  Garcilasso  that  out 
of  various  chiefs  and  petty  kings,  the  good  were  worshipped, 
is  confirmed  by  Balboa.  Nor  do  only  races  of  inferior  types 
deify  living  men.  Palgrave  exemplifies  deification  of  them 
among  the  Semites  as  follows : — 

"  *  Who  is  your  God  1 '  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acquaintance  to 
a  Mesaleekh  nomade,  not  far  from  Basra.  '  It  was  F&dee,'  answered 
the  man,  naming  a  powerful  provincial  governor  of  those  lands,  lately 
deceased  ;  '  but  since  his  death  I  really  do  not  know  who  is  God  at  the 
present  moment."* 

That  Aryans  have  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded  by 
such  facts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  besides  altars 

*  This  passage  from  Ellis's  Polynesian  I^esearches,  rol.  iii,  pp.  113, 114 
(new  edition),  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  mythologists.  We  are 
ihowQ  by  it  another  way  in  which  nature-worship  may  readily  arise  from 
ancestor- worship.  As  eulogies  of  a  man  after  his  death  are  apt  to  wax 
father  than  wane,  it  is  clear  that  this  indirect  glorification  of  a  Xahitian 
king,  BurriTing  in  legend,  will  yield  evidence  of  his  celestial  nature ;  and 
whea  a  king  so  lauded  already  has  a  complimentary  name  derived  from  any- 
thing in  the  hearens,  these  descriptions  of  his  surroundings  wiU  join  it  in 
producing  a  natnre-myth. 
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erected  to  them,  had  ffeo^  stamped  on  their  coins,  and  that 
Boman  emperors  were  worshipped  when  olive.  Nay,  cases 
occur  even  now.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  India, 
Hindu  poets  "were  apostrophizing  him  as  an  Avatflj,  or 
Incarnation  of  the  Deity." 

Of  course,  as  above  said,  identification  of  the  superior 
with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  living  chiefs 
and  kings  as  gods,  leads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death.  In  Peru  a  dead  king  was  immediately 
regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacrifices,  statues,  etc.  Of 
the  Yucatanese,  CogoUudo,  saying  that  Ytzamat  was  a  great 
king,  adds : — *'  This  king  died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  him, 
and  it  was  an  oracle  which  gave  them  answers/'  In  Mexico 
the  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quetzalcoatl  [feathei-ed 
serpent]  *'  to  be  the  principal  god,"  and  they  *'  said  that  Quet- 
zalcoatl, though  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  from  that 
phce  to  people  the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala,  Huexotziugo 
and  Cholula."  Again,  "  Huitzilopochtli,  [*  humming  -  bird, 
left*]  afterwards  a  supreme  deity  of  the  Aztecs  .  .  .  • 
was  originally  a  man,  whose  apotheosis  may  be  clearly 
traced."  Polynesia  supplies  kindred  illustrations. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
ancient  kings  as  a  tutelar  deity.  In  Tonga  they  hold  "  that 
there  are  other  Hotooas,  or  gods,  viz.,  the  souls  of  all  deceased 
nobles  and  matabooles,  who  have  a  like  power  of  dispensing 
good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree."  And  "  the  New 
Zealanders  believed  that  several  high  chiefs  after  death 
became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments  in  this 
world  for  evil  doings  were  sent."  In  Africa  it  is 

the  same.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast  N^roes, 
king  Adolee  looks  for  aid  to  the  ghost  of  his  father,  and 
that  in  Dahomey  the  living  king  sacrifices  victims  that  they 
may  cany  to  the  late  king  in  the  other  world,  reports  of  what 
has  been  done.  That  is,  these  dead  kings  have  become  gods. 
In  like  manner  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at  his  father's  shrine ; 
and  "  in  Yoniba,  Shango,  the  god  of  thunder,  is  regarded  as  a 
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crael  and  mighty  king  vho  was  raised  to  heaven."  Asia, 
too,  furnishes  examples.  Drew  names  a  temple  erected  to 
Golab  Singh  the  conqueror. 

Evidently,  then,  the  apotheosis  of  deceased  rulers  among 
ancient  historic  races,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  primitive 
practice.  When  we  learn  that  "  Kamses  Hek  An  (a  name  of 
Bamses  III)  means  '  engendered  by  £a  [Sun],  prince  of  An 
(Heliopolis),' "  and  when,  in  the  Harris  papyrus,  we  find  this 
Bamses  III  saying  of  his  father, "  the  gods  appointed  their 
son  arising  from  their  limbs  to  (be)  prince  of  the  whole  land 
in  their  seat;"  wo  cannot  but  recognize  a  more  developed 
form  of  those  conceptions  which  savage  and  semi-civilized 
exhibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  meet  with  the  statements 
— ^"the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  sought  refuge,"  "the 
gods  like  dogs  fixed  in  droves* prostrate"  (implying  that  the 
gods  differed  little  from  men  in  their  powers  aud  feelings) ; 
and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  conquering 
Izdubar,  the  hero  of  the  legend,  afterwards  becomes  a  god, 
and  that  Bel,  who  made  the  deluge,  was  "  the  warrior  Bel;" 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  early  Babylonians,  too,  worshipped 
chiefs  who,  gods  while  alive,  became  greater  gods  after 
death.* 

§  198.  Power  displayed  by  the  political  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  power.  Hence,  if  at  first  the  divine  means  simply 
the  superior,  men  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  chieftain- 
ship, will  be  regarded  as  gods.  Evidence  justifies  this  con- 
dusion*  Sorcerers,  and  also  persons  who  show  unpaialleled 
skill,  are  deified. 

*  The  later  Babylonian  beliefs  of  this  daw  are  implied  bj  the  following 
passage  from  M^nant's  translation  of  the  great  insoription  of  Nabnchad- 
neszar  i^-**  Je  sou  Nabu-kudur-usur  .  .  .  le  fils  ain^  de  Nabu-pol-usur  roi 
de  Bab-Ilu,  Moi!"  "Le  dieu  Bel,  lui-mdme,  m'a  cree,  le  dleu  Marduk  qui 
m'a  engendr^,  a  ddpose  lni-m6me  le  germe  de  ma  Tie  dans  le  sein  de  ma 
mere. 
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Tliat  medicine-men,  whose  predominance  has  no  other 
origin  than  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  duiing  tlieir  lives, 
wc  have  but  little  direct  evidence.  Sometimes,  where  the 
medicine-man  is  also  political  head,  he  appears  to  be  pro 
pitiated  in  both  capacities;  as  in  Loango,  where  the  king 
is  god,  and  where  **  they  believe  he  can  give  rain  when  he 
has  a  mind.  In  December  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
him,  every  one  bringing  his  present."  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  medicine-man  becomes  a  deity  after  death.  Indeed, 
some  facts  raise  the  suspicion  that  his  ghost  is  the  one  which 
first  grows  into  predominance  as  a  being  to  be  feared.  The 
Fuegians,  to  whom  otherwise  no  definite  religious  ideas  are 
ascribed,  believe  in  "a  great  black  man  .  .  .  wandering 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  .  .  .  who  influences  the 
weather  according  to  men's  conduct :"  evidently  a  deceased 
weather-doctor.  So,  too,  by  the  neighbouring  Patagonians, 
wandering  demons  are  believed  to  be  "the  souls  of  their 
wizards."  A  god  of  the  Chippewas,  Manabosho,  is  repre- 
sented as  sounding  his  magic  drum  and  rattles  ''  to  raise  up 
supernatural  powers  to  help  him:''  he  uses  in  the  other 
world  those  appliances  which,  as  a  sorcerer,  he  used  in  this. 
Again,  the  Cahrocs  have  "  some  conception  of  a  great  deity 
called  Chareya,  the  Old  Man  Above:  ...  he  is  described 
as  wearing  a  close  tunic,  with  a  medicine-bag."  In  Africa 
the  Damaras  furnish  a  definite  instance.  Galton  says — 
"  We  passed  the  gi*ave  of  the  god  Omakuru ;  the  Damaras 
all  threw  stones  on  the  cairn,  •  .  .  singing  out,  'Father 
Omakuru.' "  "  He  gives  and  withholds  rain."  The  apotheosis 
of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia,  is  shown  by  the  Sand* 
wich  Islanders,  who  have  a  tradition  that  a  certain  man, 
whom  they  deified  after  his  death,  obtained  all  their  medi* 
cinal  herbs  from  the  gods.  To  this  man  the  doctors  address 
their  prayers.  So  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  Mendieta  writes — 
"  Others  said  that  only  such  men  had  been  taken  for  goda 
who  transformed  themselves  or  •  •  .  appeared  in  some  other 
shape,  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  something  beyond  human 
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power.**  And  simaarly  in  China,  Taouism  **  deifies  hermits 
and  physicians,  magicians,  and  seekers  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  etc.  But  the  best  examples  are  furnished  by  our  own 
Scandinavian  kinsmen.  As  described  in  the  Heimskringla^ 
Odin  was  manifestly  a  medicine-man.  We  read  that "  when 
Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the  gods  with  him," 
he  ''was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him  all  the  others 
learned  their  magic  arts."  We  read  further  that  when  the 
Yanaland  people  beheaded  Memir,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing, **  Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it  with  herbs  so  that 
it  should  not  rot,  and  sang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby 
he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  to 
him  many  secrets." 

''Odin  died  ia  his  bed  in  Sweden;  and  when  he  was  near  his  death 
he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  &  spear,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  Gk)dheim,  and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  all  his  friends, 
and  aU  brave  warriors  should  be  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  Swedes 
believed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgaard,  and  would  live  there 
eternally.  Then  began  the  belief  in  Odin  and  the  calling  upon 
him  .  .  .  Odin  was  bumt^  and  at  his  pile  there  was  great  splendour.'' 

!Niord  of  Noatun  is  also  described  as  continuing  the  sacrifices 
after  Odin;  and  the  Swedes  believed  he  "ruled  over  the 
growth  of  seasons." 

*  Dr.  Tylor  on  two  occasions  (Mind,  April,  1877,  and  Academif,  Jan.  27, 
1833)  has  blamed  ma  for  quoting  from  the  Heimtkrinala :  giving  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  Sir  G-.  Dasent  who,  among  English- 
men, is,  I  believe,  second  to  none  in  knowledge  of  Norse  literature,  tells  me 
that  the  Heim9hr\ngla  is  a  good  authoritj,  and  allows  me  to  repeat  his 
opinion.  If  folklore  is  to  be  disregarded  because  it  is  not  quite  700  jears 
•inoe  it  was  written  down,  and  if  versions  of  pagan  legends  narrated  by 
Christians  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  evidence  (see  Academy,  as  above),  it 
strikes  me  that  an  antagonist  might  make  light  of  a  large  proportion  cf 
Dr.  Tjlor's  own  conclusions.  I  maj  add  that  the  inference  drawn  above  is  not 
unsupported  bj  other  evidence.  In  the  Yolsung  Tulc,  as  given  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Sir  G-.  Dasent's  Popular  TaUt  from  the  Korte,  Odin  makes  his 
ajipearance  as  an  ill-clad  wanderer,  and  performs  feats  of  ma^ie.  Dr.  Tylor 
apparently  sees  no  meariing  in  correspondences  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Snorro  Sturlaston  knew  nothing  about  the  deification  of  medicine- 
men and  rulen  in  Am«tic^  and  in  Africa.  Yet  the  traditions  he  records  are 
paralleled  in  rarious  respects  by  facts  now  found  in  these  remote  regions. 
Is  this  mere  aodde&tP 
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"  In  his  time  all  the  dian  or  gods  died^  and  blood-sacrificea  were 
made  for  them.  Niord  died  on  the  bed  of  sicknesB,  and  before  he  died 
made  himself  be  marked  for  Odin  with  the  spear-point 

"  Freyr  took  the  kingdom  after  Niord  j  .  .  .  there  were  good  seasons 
in  all  the  land,  which  the  Swedes  ascribed  to  Frejr,  so  that  he  was 
much  more  worshipped  than  the  other  godix.  .  .  .  Now  when  Freyr 
died  they  bore  him  secretly  into  the  mound,  but  told  the  Swedes  he  was 
alive ;  and  they  kept  watch  over  him  for  three  years.  They  brought  all 
the  taxes  into  the  mound.  .  .  .  Peace  and  good  seasons  continued." 

In  these  extracts  there  are  various  instructive  implica- 
tions. The  dominant  race,  coming  from  the  East,  returned 
there  at  death.  While  living  they  were  worshipped;  as 
we  see  superior  men  are,  and  have  been,  elsewhere.  Such 
among  them  as  were  accounted  powerful  magicians,  were 
more  especially  worshipped.  After  death  these  gained  the 
character  of  great  gods  in  virtue  of  their  repute  as  great 
medicine-men;  and  were  propitiated  for  a  continuance  of 
their  supernatural  aid.  Of  course,  with  the  mythologists 
these  stories  of  the  lives,  deaths,  and  funeral  rites,  of  reputed 
magicians,  go  for  nothing.  They  think  them  product!  of  the 
mythopceic  tendency;  and  are  not  astonished  at  the  cor- 
respondence between  alleged  fictions  and  the  facts  which 
existing  savages  show  us.  I  suppose  tliey  are  prepared  simi- 
larly to  dispose  of  the  case  of  jEsculapius,  which  shows  us  so 
clearly  an  apotheosis  of  this  kind.  Referred  to  by  Homer 
as  a  doctor  (in  early  stages  synonymous  with  medicine-man) 
and  known  at  a  later  time  as  locally  propitiated  by  a  tribe 
the  members  of  which  counted  their  links  of  descent  from 
him,  he  presently  came  to  have  songs  and  temples  in  his 
honour,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  great  god  worshipped 
throughout  a  wide  region. 

"  As  we  advance  into  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  divinity. 
Everywhere  in  Asia  his  effigy  begins  to  appear  upon  the  currency,  and 
men  have  begun  to  invoke  him,  not  only  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease 
and  pain,  but  as  a  present  help  in  every  trouble,  a  rescuer  from  every 
kind  of  ilL  The  slave  is  emancipated  in  his  temples ;  the  sailor  in 
peril  implores  hiB  aid,  and  to  him  the  soldier  ransomed  from  the  foo 
dedicates  a  thank-offering;  men  hail  him  Saviour  and  King;  and  at 
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last  the  devotee,  exalting  him  high  above  all  godfl,  ezclaima, '  Asklepios, 
thou  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  have  invoked  in  prayer  by  night  and 
day,*  'great  is  thy  power  and  manifold,  for  thou  art  He'  who  dost  guide 
and  govern  the  Universe,  Preserver  of  the  world  and  Bulwark  of  the 
immortal  Gods ! " 

In  presence  of  such  evidence  of  the  development  of  a 
doctor  into  a  deity,  harmonizing  with  that  which  existing 
savage  races  furnish  of  the  derivation  of  deities  from  medicine- 
men, we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  stories  concerning 
the  early  doings  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  originated  in 
distorted  accounts  of  actual  events — are  not  fictions  due  to 
the  need  for  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  ai-ts, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  supernatural :  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  African.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  deifications  of 
those  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater  know- 
ledge or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  The 
Brazilians  "  ascribe  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  their  teacher 
Tupan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  founder  ...  of 
the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  idea  of  such."  A  Chinook  tradition  is  that  "  a  kind  and 
powerful  spirit  called  Ikanam,  .  .  .  taught  them  how  to  make 
canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implements  and  utensils ;  and  he 
threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to  obstruct 
the  salmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
caught."  The  Mexican  god  Quetzalcoatl  was  "a  divinity 
who,  during  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment." Further,  the  Mexicans  apotheosized  Chicomecoatl  as 
the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena  as  the  invent- 
ress  of  the  vxitl-resin;  Opuclitli  as  the  inventor  of  some 
fishing  implements ;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator  of  trade ; 
and  Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats.  The  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses  Chac,  Ixazal- 
voh,  Itzamnd,  Ixchebelyax,  who  were  the  inventors  of  agri- 
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culture,  of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  painting.  In  the 
earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we  meet  with  like  facts. 
The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Ombte,  Neph,  and  Thoth  are  said 
to  have  taught  arts.  The  Babylonian  god  Oannes  is  simi* 
Inrly  represented  as  having  been  an  instructor.  And  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  deities  described 
as  teachers  of  one  or  other  new  process,  or  inventors  of  this 
or  that  new  appliance. 

Still,  then,  we  have  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect 
Power  exceeding  previously-known  powers,  excites  awe ;  and 
the  possessor  of  it,  feared  duiiug  his  life,  is  still  more  teaxed 
after  his  death. 

§  199.  In  treating  of  those  who,  within  the  tribe,  as 
medicine-men,  or  men  of  unusual  ability,  have  acquired 
repute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  unawares  entered  on  the 
next  class  of  facts — facta  showing  us  that  the  immigrant 
member  of  a  superior  race  becomes  a  god  among  an  inferior 
race. 

At  the  present  time  it  occasionally  happens  that  Euro- 
peans, such  as  shipwrecked  sailors  or  escaped  convicts, 
thrown  among  savage  peoples,  gain  ascendeiicy  over  them  by 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they  display ;  and  .when  we  remem* 
ber  that  after  the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted 
in  legend,  are  sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than 
ordinary  ghosts,  we  shall  recognize  another  source  from 
which  deities  arise.  That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class 
strangers  of  high  type  as  gods,  we  have  abundant  proofs. 
It  is  said  by  the  Bushmen — "  Those  white  men  are  children 
of  God ;  they  know  everything.''  The  East  Africans  exclaim 
to  Europeans-^"  Truly  ye  are  gods ;"  and  Europeans  are  thus 
spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the  Niger,  seeing  whites  for 
the  fii-st  time,  thought  them  "children  of  heaven."*  When 
Thompson  and  Moffat  wished  to  see  a  religious  ceremony 
peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women,  the  women  said — "  These 
are  gods,  let  them  walk  in."    Even  among  oo  superior  an 
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African  race  as  the  Fulalis,  some  villagers,  says  Baith,  **  went 
so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour  ...  of  identifying  me  with 
their  god  *F^te/  who,  they  thought,  might  have  come  to 
spend  a  day  with  them "  (staying  to  dinner,  like  Zeus  with 
the  Ethiopians).  Other  races  furnish  kindred  instances. 
Some  Ehond  women  said  of  Campbell's  tent — "It  is  the 
house  of  a  god."  The  '*  Nicobarians  have  such  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Europeans,  that  to  them  they  attribute  the 
creation  of  their  islands,  and  they  think  it  depends  on  them 
to  give  fine  weather."*  Remarking  of  the  Fijians  that "  there 
appears  to  be  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  between  gods 
and  living  men,'*  Erskine  tells  us  that  one  of  the  chiefs  said 
to  Mr.  Hunt — *'  If  you  die  first,  I  shall  make  you  my  god." 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
studying  primitive  mfin,  says  of  the  Arru  Islanders — 

**I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation,  or  even  before^  I 
myself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of 
mirafilea,  and  a  being  of  sapematural  knowledge.  They  already  believe 
that  all  the  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to  their 
diildren  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell 
of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival^  has  made  them  believe  I 
can  control  the  seasons." 

And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like  that 
which  Mr.  Wallace  anticipates,  has  already  occurred  in  a 
neighbouring  island.  The  Dyaks  attribute  supernatural  power 
to  Bajah  Brooke :  he  is  invoked  along  with  the  other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  gods  out  of 
superior  strangers  is  now  going  on,  we  cannot,  without  per- 
versity, regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  which  represent  certain  gods  as  having  brought 
knowledge  and  arts  from  elsewhere.  The  Mexican  god, 
Quetzalcoatl,  who  came  from  the  west,  was  "a  tall  white 
man,  with  broad  forehead,  large  eyes,  long  black  hair,  and 
great  round  beard,"  who,  haviug  instructed  them  and  re- 

*  I  have  had  broisght  to  zoe  from  the  localitj,  a  photograph  of  Nicobar* 
idols,  among  which  there  are  grotesque,  and  yet  characteristio,  figures  of 
Engtishmeo. 
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formed  their  manners,  departed  by  the  way  he  came*  So, 
tou,  the  great  god  of  the  ChibchaSy  Bochica,  was  a  white  man 
with  a  beard,  who  gave  them  laws  and  institutions,  and  who 
disappeared  after  having  long  lived  at  Sogamoso.  Jn  South 
America  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt  tells  us  that "  Amalivaca, 
the  father  of  the  Tamanacs,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the  human 
race  (for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  all  other 
nations)  arrived  in  a  bark."    He  afterwards  re-embarked. 

In  some  cases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thus  become  a 
people's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  returned  ghosts  of  their  own 
remarkable  men.  Ghosts  and  gods  being  originally  undiffe- 
rentiated in  thought ;  and  neither  of  them  being  always  dis- 
tinguishable from  living  persons ;  it  happens,  as  was  shown 
in  §  92,  that  the  whites  are,  by  Australians,  Polynesians,  and 
Africans,  held  to  be  the  doubles  of  their  own  dead.  When  we 
read  that  among  the  Wanikas,  "Mulungu,"  the  word  ap- 
plied like  the  Kaffir  "  Uhlunga "  to  the  Supreme  God,  also 
denotes  any  good  or  evil  revenant;  we  see  how  it  happens 
that  Europeans  are  called  indiscriminately  ghosts  and  gods. 
Hence  the  naturalness  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  when  "  Captain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  supposed,  and 
reported,  that  the  good  Bono  was  returned,  hence  the  people 
prostrated  themselves  before  him."  Hence,  too,  the  idea 
implied  by  Camargo's  account  of  the  Mexicans,  that,  "as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  disembarked,  news  came  to  the 
very  smallest  villages  that  the  gods  had  arrived :"  the  belief 
being  ''  that  their  god  Quetzalcoatl  had  come  '*  back  with  his 
companions.  And  hence,  again,  the  reason  that  the  Chibchas 
at  Turmequ^  "  showed  to  the  Spaniards  the  veneration  and 
worship  they  showed  to  the  gods,  making  incense  to  them.'* 

Thus  we  find  re-illustrated  under  other  conditions,  the 
same  general  truth  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
man,- either  indigenous  or  foreign;  propitiated  during  his  life 
and  still  more  after  his  death. 

§  200,  Firom  this  deification  of  single  men  of  higher  races. 
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tbere  is  a  natural  transition  to  the  deification  of  conquering 
races,  not  individually  but  bodily.  The  expression  "gods 
and  men,"  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples,  is 
made  readily  interpretable. 

"We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  tribe  of 
savages  has  a  word  meaning  a  human  being,  applicable 
equally  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of 
other  tribes;  but,  as  usual,  we  are  misled  by  assimilating 
their  thoughts  and  language  to  ours.  Often  their  name  for 
men  is  their  tribal  name.  Already  we  have  seen  that  in 
South  America,  among  the  GuaranL^  the  came  woi*d  means 
man  and  Guarani.  The  North  American  people  who  call 
themselves  Thlinkeets,  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify 
human  beiugs ;  and  an  adjacent  people,  the  Tinneh,  furnish  a 
parallel  case.    Pim  and  Seemann  tell  us  that — 

*'  The  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Mosquitoes  amongBt  themselvefl 
is  'Waikna'  'man/  and  all  the  other  tribes  imitate  them  in  this 
conceit ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent,  from  the  dwellers  furthest  north,  Esquimaux,  who 
call  themselves  *Innuit'  ^  men,'  par  excdlence,  &s  far  south  as  the 
Araucanians,  the  Patagonians,  and  even  the  wretched  natives  of  Tiexra 
del  Fuego." 

Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  Kaffir  tribes  is 
Ahanttc,  Bantu  (plural  of  ntu,  a  man) ;  and  for  the  Hottentot 
tribes  the  designation  is  JSLoi-koin  (i,e., "  men  of  men,"  from 
koi,  a  man).  In  Asia  it  is  thus  with  the  Karens :  "  a  few  of 
the  tribes  only  have  distinctive  names  for  themselves,  and 
all,  when  speaking  of  each  other,  use  the  word  for  man  to 
designate  themselves."  The  Kamschadales,  again,  "  have  no 
designation  either  for  themselves  or  their  country.  They 
called  themselves  simply  men,  as  considering  themselves 
either  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  so  far  surpassing 
all  others  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title."  Indeed, 
Nilsson,  generalizing  such  facts,  says  that  "all  rude  nations 
apply  the  designation 'men'  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  diflFerently  designated.** 
What  will  happen  when  savages,  who  call  themselves 
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'm^n**  are  conquered  by  savages  otherwise  called,  bat 
proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  supeiiority  which  in  the 
primitive  mind  is  equivalent  to  divinity?  Clearly,  the 
names  of  conquering  and  conquered  will  become  equivalent 
in  their  meanings  to  "  gods  and  men."  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  name  by  which  the  conquerors  call  themselves  will 
necessitate  this.  We  read  of  the  Tupis  that  **  Tupa  is  their 
word  for  father,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  for  thunder;  it 
passed  by  an  easy  process  from  the  first  of  these  meanings  to 
the  last,  and  the*  barbarous  vanity  of  some  tribes  compounded 
from  it  a  name  for  themselves."  So  that  if  these  children 
of  Tupa,  which  means  "  children  of  God,"  subjugate  a  people 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  ''men,"  the  distinction  of  the 
two  as  " gods  and  men"  becomes  inevitable. 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  what  shall  we  think  about 
the  "gods  and  men"  who  figure  in  the  legends  of  higher 
races  ?  On  learning  from  Nilsson  that  in  Scandinavia  there 
are  distinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  of  aboriginal  races  to 
colonists,  as  early  as  the  stone  and  bronze  periods ;  and 
on  then  reading  in  Scandinavian  traditions  about  Odin, 
Freyr,  Niord,  and  the  rest,  coming  from  Godheim  (god's-home 
or  land)  to  Menheim  (men's-home  or  land);  ruling  there 
and  being  worshipped ;  dying  there  believing  that  they  were 
going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  barbarous  peoples  everywhere 
believe  that  they  return  after  death  to  fatherland ;  we  shall 
conclude  that  these  **  gods  and  men"  were  simply  conquering 
and  conquered  races:  all  mythological  interpretations  not- 
withstanding. When  we  find  that,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  a 
popular  legend  among  the  Greeks  was  that  the  ancient 
Arcadians  "  were  guests  and  table-companions  of  the  gods/* 
we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  fiction  devised  after-  the  gods 
had  been  created  by  peraonalizing  the  powers  of  nature  ^  but 
shall  infer  that  the  tradition  had  its  root  in  those  conquests 
of  earlier  races  by  later  implied  in  Hesiod — conquests  such 
as  must  certainly  have  been  going  on,  and  must  cerfaiuly 
have  left  exaggerated  narratives.    So,  too,  when  "  the  sons  of 
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god  saw  the  daughters  of  men "  in  Hebrew  story.  If  we 
recall  the  reprobation  which  has  everywhere  been  visited 
on  the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and  a  subject  caste 
— ^if  we  remember  that  in  Greek  belief  it  was  a  transgres- 
sion for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  love  with  the  race  of  men 
— ^if  we  add  the  fact  that  in  our  own  feudal  times  union  of 
nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime;  we  shall  have  little  dilficulty 
in  seeing  how  there  originated  the  stoiy  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels. 

Any  one  who,  after  considering  this  evid/ence,  remembers 
that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing  savage 
peoples  to  Europeans,  legends  of  "gods  and  men"  are  even 
now  arising,  will,  I  think,  scarcely  hesitate.  Remaining 
doubt  will  disappear  on  reading  the  legend  of  the  Quiches, 
which  gives,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  story  of  invaders 
who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and  holding  in  terror  the 
natives  of  the  lower  lands,  became  the  deities  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  their  mountain  residence  the  local  Olympus. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

§  201.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  Aryan  gods,  as 
seen  from  another  point  of  view.  That  we  may  judge  which 
hypothesis  best  fits  the  facts,  let  us  observe  how  the  early 
Greeks  actually  conceived  their  gods :  ignoring  the  question 
how  they  got  their  conceptions.  And  let  us  compare  their 
pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another  race — say  that  of  the 
Fijians.  Any  one  who  objects  to  the  comparison  as  insulting, 
needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  cannibalism  was  ascribed  to 
some  of  their  deities  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  human  sacrifices 
to  Zeus  were  continued  down  to  late  times. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerful  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijians,  "gods  sometimes  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  seen  by  men  ;'*  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  super- 
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naturally  given,  was  required  to  distingiiisli  him ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  difTerence  between 
a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijians.    In  the  Fijian  pantheon 
there  are  grades  and  divided  functions — ^a  chief  god,  media- 
ting gods,  gods  over  different  things  and  places :  thus  paral* 
leling  the  Greek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchj  with  a 
distribution  of  ranks  and  duties.    Fijian  deities  may  bo 
classed  into  gods  proper  and  deified  mortals — some  whose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and  some  whose 
apotheosis  is  remembered;    and    there  were    apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities.    A  descriptive  titlo 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gods  is  "  the  Adulterer  " — a  title  applic- 
able to  sundry  Greek  gods.    Another  name  is  "  the  Woman* 
stealer" — a  name  not  undeserved  by  Zeus.    Tot  a  further 
sobriquet  borne  by  a  Fijian  god  is  "Fresh-from-the-slaughtcr;" 
which  would  answer  for  Ares,  who  is  called  "tho  Blood- 
Btainer."    The  Fijian  gods  love  and  hate,  are  proud  and 
revengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another ;  and 
if  we  include  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek  gods,  kindred 
atrocities  are  told  of  them.    Though  fighting  does  not  remain 
conspicuous,  still  there  is  the  conspiracy  from  which  Zeus 
was  saved  by  Thetis ;  and  there  is  perpetual  squabbling  and 
vituperation:    even    Zeus    being  vilified  by  his   daughter 
Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew  Here.    The  Fijian 
gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks.    Sometimes  the  Fijians  "get  angry  with  their  deities 
and  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to  fight;''  and  among  the 
Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the  gods  even  to  their  faces, 
as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if  there  was  not  challenging 
to  figlit,  still  there  was  fighting  with,  and  even  victory  over, 
gods,  as  of  Diomede  over  Ares,  and  there  was  threatening 
of  gods,  as  when  Laomedon  refusing  to  pay  Poseidon  his 
wages,  said  he  would  cut  o£f  his  eai*s.    The  Fijians  have  a 
story  of  a  god  who  tumbled  out  of  a  canoe,  and,  being  picked 
up  by  a  woman,  was  taken  to  a  chiefs  house  to  dry  himself 
— a  story  against  which  we  may  set  that  of  Dionysus,  who. 
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frightened  by  the  Thracian  Ljcurgos,  took  refuge  in  the  sea. 
and  who  when  seized  by  pirates  was  carried  bound  on  board 
their  vessel.  Though  Dionysus  unbound  himself,  we  are 
reminded  that  in  other  cases  gods  remained  subject  to  men ; 
as  was  Proteus,  and  as  was  even  Ares,  when  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  kept  him  in  prison  thirteen  months,  and  as  was 
Apollo  when  a  slave  to  Laomedon.  Thus,  however  material 
and  human  are  the  Fijian  gods,  living,  eating,  acting  as  men 
do ;  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  no  less  material 
and  human.  They  talk,  and  banquet,  and  drink,  and  amuse 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset :  "  the 
Olympian  thunderer,  Zeus,  went  to  his  couch"  and  slept. 
They  are  pierced  by  men's  weapons.  Ares'  wound  is  healed 
by  a  "pain -assuaging  plaster;"  and  Aphrodite,  after  some 
loss  of  blood  and  being  distracted  with  pain,  borrows  her 
brother's  chariot  and  drives  off  to  Olympus  to  be  similarly 
doctored.  All  their  attributes  and  acts  are  in  keeping  with 
this  conception.  In  battle  Here  simulates  Stentor  in  appear- 
ance and  voice;  Apollo  shouts  from  Pergamus  to  exhort  the 
Trojans:  Iris  comes  "running  down  from  Olympus;"  and 
the  celestial  chariots,  made  in  earthly  fashion  of  earthly 
materials,  are  drawn  by  steeds  that  are  lashed  and  goaded, 
through  the  gates  of  Heaven  which  creak.  The  single  fact 
that  Zeus  is  on  visiting  terms  with  "the  milk-fed  men  of 
Thrace/'  suffices  of  itself  to  show  how  little  the  divine  was 
distinguished  from  the  human,  and  how  essentially  parallel 
were  the  Greek  conceptions  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
Fijians  now  show  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  question.  Similar  as  these  conceptions 
are,  were  they  similarly  generated  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them ;  and  if 
we  say  that  by  the  Greeks,  who  also  apotheosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  interpretation  is 
consistent  We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  this,  however. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositions. 
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acts,  histories,  resulted  from  the  personalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marvellous  to  relate,  identical 
conceptions  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  opposite 
processes !  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  men  into 
gods;  there  we  see  a  descending  condensation  of  natural 
powers  into  gods ;  and  the  two  sets  of  gods,  created  by  these 
two  contrary  methods,  are  substantially  the  same ! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  those 
who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will,  I  think,  say  that 
evidence  widely  different  in  amount  and  quality  from  that 
which  the  mythologists  offer,  is  required  to  demonstrate  so 
astonishing  a  coincidence. 

§  202.  Must  we  recognize  a  single  exception  to  the  general 
truth  thus  far  verified  everywhere  ?  While  among  all  races 
in  all  regions  the  conceptions  of  deities  have  been  naturally 
evolved  in  the  way  shown ;  must  we  conclude  that  a  small 
clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supematurally,  a 
conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolutely  unlike  them  ? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  possessed 
of  imposing  credentials,  lead  nearly  all  to  assume  that  the 
genesis  of  their  own  idea  of  deity  differs  fundamentally  from 
the  genesis  of  every  other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly,  indeed, 
do  they  assume  this,  that  they  think  it  impious  to  ask 
whether  any  parallelism  exists.  In  the  case  of  another 
creed  they  can  see  the  mischief  which  arises  from  refusal  to 
examine.  The  saying  of  Euripides  that  "in  things  which 
touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good  to  suffer  captious  reason  to 
intrude,"  will  readily  draw  from  them  the  remark  that  a 
ffidth  profound  enough  to  negative  criticism,  fosters  super- 
stition. Still  more  on  finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians, 
accepting  humbly  the  established  dogmas  respecting  their 
blood-thirsty  deities,  assert  that  ''punishment  is  sure  to  over- 
take the  sceptic;"  they  can  see  clearly  enough  how  vile  may 
be  the  belief  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting  inquiry. 
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but,  looking  at  the  outsides  of  other  creeds,  antagonistically, 
and  at  their  own  creed  from  within,  sympathetically,  they 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  in  their  case  a  kindred  mischief 
may  result  from  a  kindred  cause.  On  reading  that  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  natives,  thinking  them 
gods,  ofiTered  up  human  beings  to  them,  it  is  allowable  to  ask 
whether  the  ideas  and  motives  of  these  people  were  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated 
his  son  to  Odin ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like 
ideas  and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  intention  to  sacrifice 
Isaac.  The  above-cited  fact  that  Barth  was  taken  by  the 
Fulahs  for  their  god,  F^te,  may  properly  raise  the  question 
whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel  between  his  party  and 
the  Folahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of  their  chiefs, 
there  might  not  have  grown  up  a  legend  akin  to  that  which 
tells  how  the  god  Ares  was  worsted  by  Diomede ;  but  it  is 
highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  story  of 
Jacob's  struggle  tdth  the  Lord  had  an  origin  of  allied  kind. 
Here,  however,  pursuing  the  methods  of  science,  and  dis^ 
regarding  foregone  conclusions,  we  must  deal  with  the 
Hebrew  conception  in  the  same  manner  as  with  all  others ; 
and  must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred  genesis. 

What  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deity  was,  we  may 
prepare  ourselves  to  see  by  contemplating  the  notion  of  a 
deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites  at  the 
present  time.  Already  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Palgrave  one 
illustration  of  it,  and  here  is  another. 

"'What  will  you  do  on  coming  into  God's  presence  for  judgment 
after  so  graceless  a  life  V  said  I  one  day  to  a  spirited  young  Sherarat. 
•  •  .  'What  will  we  do?'  was  lus  unhesitating  answer,  'why,  we  will 
go  up  to  God  and  salute  him,  and  if  he  proves  hospitable  (gives  us  meat 
and  tobacco),  we  wiU  stay  with  liim ;  if  otherwise,  we  will  mount  our 
horses  and  ride  off.'  .  .  •  Were  I  not  afraid  of  an  indictment  for  pro- 
lanenesB,  I  might  relate  fifty  similar  anecdotes  at  least" 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no  higher 
than  that  which  other  races  have  shown  us ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea  not  only  abso* 
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lutelj  tmlike  that  of  all  other  races  but  absolutely  unlike 
that  of  their  modem  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  answer  in  traditions  recorded  hj  different 
writers  at  different  dates — tradition^  with  which  ore  incor* 
porated  stories  and  conceptions  derived  from  adjacent  more 
civilized  peoples;  is  of  course  difficult.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  established  habit  of  carrying  back  developed 
ideas  to  the  interpretation  of  early  statements ;  as  by  com* 
mentators  who  explain  away  certain  highly  concrete  descrip* 
tions  of  divine  actions  as  "  anthropomorphic  language  suited 
to  the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  partial  civil- 
ization." If,  however,  we  reject  non-natural  interpretations, 
and  infer,  as  analogy  warrants,  that  the  most  crudely  anthro- 
pomorphic  descriptions  are  the  original  ones^  we  shaU  find 
the  difficulty  less, 

Abraham  is  described  as  doing  that  which  primitive  men, 
and  especially  nomads,  are  often  compelled  to  do  by  increase 
of  numbers — ^leaving  his  kindred  and  migrating  to  a  new 
dwelling-place :  separating,  as  he  afterwards  separated  from 
Lot,  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself  supematurally 
prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  recalls  the  ideas  of  kindred 
Semites  now  existing,  of  whom  Baker  teUs  us  that  '^  if  in  a 
dream  a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested,  the  Arab 
believes  that  God  has  spoken  and  directed  him."  The  new 
territory  he  migrates  to,  the  story  represents  as  made  over  to 
him;  and  the  question  is — ^Was  Abraham  dealing  with  a 
terrestrial  potentate,  or  with  the  Power  by  wliich  planets 
gravitate  and  stars  shine  7 

The  words  applied  to  this  giver  of  the  territory  are 
expressive  simply  of  superiority.  JSlohim,  in  some  cases 
translated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  kings,  judges,  powerful 
persons,  and  to  other  things  great  or  high.  So,  too,  Adonai 
is  indiscriminately  used  (as  "  Lord"  is  among  ourselves),  to 
a  being  regarded  as  supernatural  and  to  a  living  man. 
Kuenen  says  the  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  "  *  the  mighty  one,' 
or  perhaps  still  more  exactly,  'the  violent  onef "  a  title 
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barmonizing  with  the  tiUes  of  Assyrian  kings,  who  delight  in 
comparing  themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floods.  Even  the 
more  exalted  names  find  their  parallels  in  those  of  neigh- 
bouring rulers.  When,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
find  Tiglath-pileser  called  **  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,"  we 
see  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  ''god  of 
gods,  and  lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  terrible : "  a 
description  implying  that  the  Hebrew  god  is  one  of  many, 
distinguished  by  his  supremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  such  as  ore  borne  by  ter- 
restrial potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
be  given  in  return  for  homage.  When  he  complains  that 
the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  he  is  pacified  by  renewed 
promises.  Finally,  a  covenant  is  made — ^Abraham  is  to  have 
^  all  the  land  of  Canaan,"  while  the  giver  is  ''  to  be  a  god 
unto"  him.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  First  Cause  of  things  and  a  shepherd 
chief,  would  be  an  astounding  one  were  it  admissible;  but 
it  is  excluded  by  the  words  used.  The  expression  *'  a  god  " 
negatives  the  conception  on  either  side  of  a  supreme  universal 
power.  If,  however,  instead  of  supposing  that  "  a  god "  is 
here  used  to  mean  a  supernatural  being,  we  suppose  that  it  is 
used,  as  by  the  existing  Arab,  to  mean  a  powerful  ruler,  the 
statement  becomes  consistent. 

Still  more  clearly  have  we  the  same  implications  in  the 
ceremony  by  which  the  covenant  is  established.  Abraham, 
and  each  of  his  male  descendants,  and  each  of  his  male 
slaves,  is  circumcised.  The  mark  of  the  covenant,  observe, 
is  to  be  borne  not  only  by  Abraham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  blood  whom  he  has  bought.  The 
mark  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  extension  of  it  is  a  strange 
one,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  on  a  favoured  man  and  his  descendants;  and  on 
this  assumption  it  is  no  less  strange  that  the  one  trans- 
gression for  which  every  ''  soul  shall  be  cut  off,"  is  not  any 
crime^  but  is  the  neglect  of  this  rite.    Such  a  ceremony. 
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however,  insisted  on  by  a  living  potentate  nnder  penakj  of 
death,  is  not  strange ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  circum* 
cision  is  one  of  various  mutilations  imposed  as  marks  on 
subject  persons  by  terrestrial  superiors. 

And  now,  passing  from  collateral  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serve the  idea  which  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 
forming  of  this  being  with  whom  he  has  covenanted.    While 
he  sat  at  hi?  tent  door,  "  three  men  stood  by  him."    Kothing 
implies  that  they  were  unlike  other  men  or  much  unlike  one 
another.     He  '*  bowed  himself   toward  the  ground,"    and 
addressed  one  of  them  "  my  lord."    Asking  them  to  re8t  and 
to  wash  their  feet,  he  said  he  would ''  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread» 
and  comfort  ye  your  hearts."    So  that,  regarding  them  as 
tired,  travel-stained,  and  hungry  travellers,  Abraham  treats 
these  "three  men"  according  to  those  rites  of  hospitality 
still  observed  by  the  Arabs.    There  is  no  indication  that 
Abraham  suspects  supernaturalness  in  any  of  the  three ;  nor» 
when  Sarah  laughs  at  the  promise  that  she  shall  have  a  son, 
does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she  is  in  the  presence 
of  anything  more  than  a  human  being.    It  is  true  that 
Abraham,  addressing  this  visitor  with  the  title  given  to 
superior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we  class 
as  supernatural — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common  to 
primitive  potentates,  who  are  frequently  magicians  as  well 
as  rulers,  like  Solomon — ascribes  to  him  powers  such  as 
savages  now  think  are  possessed  by  Europeans.    But  though, 
while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abraham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.    The  question, 
mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — Who  actually 
were  these ''  three  men  t "  was  the  chief  of  them  Jehovah  ? 
or  his  angel  ?  or  the  Son  ?    The  question  is  what  Abraham 
thought ;  or  is  described  as  thinking  by  those  who  preserved 
the  tradition.    Either  alternative  has  the  same  ultimate  im« 
plication.    If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham  salaams  as  his 
lord,  with  whom  he  has  made  the  covenant,  is  a  terrestrial 
ruler,  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  tiie  conclusion  is 
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reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a  deitjr  was  like 
the  modem  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And  if,  otherwise, 
Abraham  conceives  this  person  not  as  a  local  ruler  but  as  the 
Maker  of  All  Things,  then  he  believes  the  Earth  and  the 
Heavens  are  produced  by  one  who  eats  and  drinks  and  feels 
weary  after  walking :  his  conception  of  a  deity  still  remains 
identical  with  that  of  his  modem  representative,  and  with 
that  of  the  uncivilized  in  general. 

§  203.  And  so  the  universality  of  anthropomorphism  has 
the  snflScient  cause  that  the  divine  man  as  amceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  perceived. 
The  abundant  evidence  above  given  that  the  primitive  mind 
frames  the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facts 
showing  that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an  old 
woman  with  the  toothache  exclaiming,  "  0  Allah,  may  thy 
teeth  ache  like  mine" — when  he  tells  us  that  the  wilder 
Bedouins  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  found  that  they  may 
spear  him, "  because  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their 
cattle  " — when,  according  to  Moffat,  the  Hottentots,  notwith* 
standing  missionary  instmction,  regard  the  Christian  god  as 
"a  notable  warrior  of  great  physical  strength" — when,  as 
Hunter  nan-ates,  a  Santal,  responding  to  a  missionary's 
account  of  God's  omnipotence,  said,  "and  what  if  that  Strong 
One  should  eat  me ;"  we  are  not  only  taught  that  the  unde- 
veloped mind  conceives  God  as  a  powerful  man,  but  that  it 
is  incapable  of  any  higher  conception.  Even  a  people  so 
cultured  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  failed  to  conceive  of  gods 
as  diflfering  fundamentally  from  men.  Says  Renouf — "  All 
the  gods  are  liable  to  be  forced  to  grant  the  prayers  of  men, 
through  fear  of  threats  which  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
any  intelligence  but  that  of  idiots  should  have  believed." 

A  like  implication  everywhere  meets  us  in  the  aboriginal 
behef  that  gods  are  mortal.  In  a  Quiche  legend,  given  by 
Bancroft,  we  read — "  so  they  died  like  gods ;  and  each  left 
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to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  servants,  his 
garments  for  a  memoriaL"  The  writers  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
says  Muir,  "looked  upon  the  gods"  as  "confessedly  mere 
created  beings ;"  and  they,  like  men,  were  made  immortal  by 
drinking  soma.  In  the  legend  of  Bnddha  it  is  stated  that 
the  prince,  inquiring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his  guide — 
"  This  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  gods  and  men,  rich 
and  poor,  alike  must  die."  We  saw  that  the  Scandinavian 
gods  died  and  were  burnt — ^returning  thereafter  to  Asgard. 
So,  too,  the  Egyptian  gods  Uved  and  died :  there  are  frescoes 
at  Phila3  and  at  Abydos  showing  the  burial  of  Osiris.  And 
though  in  the  Greek  pantheon,  the  death  of  gods  is  exempli* 
fied  only  in  the  case  of  Pan,  yet  their  original  mortality  is 
implied  by  the  legends ;  for  how  could  Apollo  have  been  a 
slave  to  Laomedon,  if  he  then  had  that  power  of  assuming 
and  throwing-oif  the  material  form  at  will,  which  is  possessed 
in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and  the  primitive  ghost  ? 

How  deeply  rooted  are  tliese  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  changes  tlienu 
Down  to  civilized  times  the  Greeks  thought  of  their  gods  as 
material  persons.  About  550  B.C.  •  they  believed  in  a  living 
woman  palmed  upon  them  as  Athene;  and  in  490  B.a,  to 
Phidippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  Pan,  meeting 
him,  complains  of  neglect  Mahomet  had  to  forbid  the 
adoration  which  certain  of  his  followers  offered  him;  and 
about  A.D.  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was  woi-shipped  while 
living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  treated  as  gods  by  the  priest  and  people  of 
Lystra.  And  tlie  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature  of  medi- 
aeval Europe,  show  how  grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the 
conception  of  deity  which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centuries. 
Only  alluding  to  the  familiar  evidence  furnished  by  the 
mysteiy-plays,  it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French 
verees  which  describe  God's  illness  as  cured  by  laughter 
at  a  dancing  rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Nor  among  some 
Catholic  peoples  are  things  much  better  now.    Just  as  tlie 
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existing  savage  beats  his  idol  if  his  hopes  are  not  fulfilled — 
just  as  the  ancient  Arcadian  was  apt  "  to  scourge  and  prick 
Pan  if  he  come  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase ; "  so,  on 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  vent  his  anger  by 
thrashing  a  statue  of  the  Madonna:  as  in  Milan  in  Sept., 
1873>  and  as  at  Home  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
true  that  ideas  of  deity  such  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
people,  are  innate;  it  is,  contrariwise,  true  that  they  arise 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  as  results  of  ac- 
cumulated knowledge,  greater  intellectual  grasp,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

§  204.  Behind  the  supernatural  being  of  this  order,  as 
behind  supernatural  beings  of  all  other  orders,  we  thus  find 
that  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  human  personality. 

Anything  which  transcends  the  ordinary,  a  savage  thinks 
of  as  supernatural  or  diviue :  the  remarkable  man  among  the 
rest.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  simply  the  remotest 
ancestor  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  tribe ;  he  may  be 
a  chief  famed  for  strength  and  bravery ;  he  may  be  a  medi- 
cine-man of  great  repute ;  he  may  be  an  inventor  of  some- 
tliing  new.  And  then,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  arts  and  knowledge ; 
or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  race  predominating  by  con- 
quest Being  at  first  one  or  other  of  these,  regaixled  with 
awe  during  his  life,  he  is  regarded  with  increased  awe  after 
his  death ;  and  the  propitiation  of  his  ghost,  becoming  greater 
than  the  propitiation  of  ghosts  which  are  less  feared,  develops 
into  an  established  worship. 

There  is  no  exception  them  Using  the  phrase  ancestor- 
worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  the  dead,  be  they  of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  every  religion.* 

*  Important  addiUonol  facts  and  arguments,  bearing  directly  and  indi* 
rcctlj  on  this  conclusion,  -vriU  be  found  In  the  Appendices.  Appendix  A 
gi?cs  manj  further  illustmiions ;  Appendix  B  contains  a  criticism  on  the 
tbeorj  of  th«  mythologists  |  and  Apppndix  C  a  criticism  on  their  method. 


CHAPTEE  XXVL 

THE  PRIMITIVE  THEORY  OF  THING3. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaos  of  puerile  assumptions  and 
monstrous  inferences,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  super- 
stitious beliefs  everywhere  existing,  thus  foils  into  order 
when,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanced 
stand-point,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  primitive  man. 

Interpreters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
in  which  teachers  of  the  young  eiT.  Never  having  studied 
Psychology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
his  pupil's  mind ;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intellect 
as  though  it  had  ideas  which  only  the  developed  intellect  can 
have,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  incomprehensible  facts — 
generalizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be  gene- 
ralized, and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the  concrete 
experiences  from  which  such  abstractions  are  derived:  so 
causing  bewilderment  and  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Simi- 
larly, narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  speculators  about 
the  superstitions  of  savages,  carry  with  them  the  general 
notions  civilization  has  developed,  and,  crediting  the  savage 
with  these,  either  express  an  unreasoning  wonder  that  he 
should  think  as  he  does,  or  else,  seeking  to  explain  his 
thoughts,  give  explanations  which  ascribe  to  him  ideas  he 
cannot  have. 

When,  however,  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
in   terms  of  our  own^  the  confusion  disappears     When, 
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verifying  a  priori  inference  by  a  posterioH  proof,  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  primitive  man  does  not  distinguish 
natural  from  unnatural,  possible  from  impossible;  knows 
nothing  of  physical  law,  order,  cause,  etc.;  and  that  while 
he  shows  neither  rational  surprise  nor  the  curiosity  which 
prompts  examination,  he  lacks  fit  words  for  carrying  on 
inquiry,  as  well  as  the  requisite  power  of  continued  thinking ; 
we  see  that  instead  of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  expla- 
nations, he  is  at  first  an  almost  passive  recipient  of  con- 
clusions forced  on  him«  Further,  we  find  that  he  is  inevitably 
betrayed  into  an  initial  error;  and  that  this  originates  an 
erroneous  system  of  thought  which  elaborates  as  he  advances. 
How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  this  system  of  thought, 
we  shall  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefest  way, 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chapters. 

§  206.  Changes  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  occurring 
hourly,  daily,  and  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in  ways 
about  which  the  savage  knows  nothing — ^unexpected  appear- 
ances and  disappearances,  transmutations,  metamorphoses. 
While  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness  characterizes  all 
actions,  these  foster  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  the  thiugs  which 
become  visible  and  vanish,  or  which  transform  themselves ; 
and  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  experiences  of  shadows, 
reflections,  and  echoes. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  converae  with  external 
nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  detinile  experience — 
the  experience  of  dreams.  Having  no  conception  of  mind, 
the  primitive  man  regards  a  dream  as  a  series  of  actual 
occurrences:' he  did  the  things,  went  to  the  places,  saw  the 
persons,  dreamt  of.  Untroubled  by  incongruities,  he  accepts 
the  facts  as  they  stand;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  thinks 
about  them,  is  led  to  conceive  a  double  which  goes  away 
during  sleep  and  comes  back.  This  conception  of  his  own 
duality  seems  confirmed  by  the  somnambulism  occasionally 
witnessed. 
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More  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  by  other  abnonnal 
insensibilities.  In  swoon,  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  and  the  un- 
consciousness following  violence,  it  appears  that  the  other- 
self,  instead  of  returning  at  call,  will  not  return  for  periods 
varying  from  some  minutes  to  some  daya  Occasionally  after 
one  of  these  states,  the  other-self  tells  what  has  happened  in 
the  interval ;  occasionally  no  account  of  its  adventures  can 
be  got;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence  raises  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
insensibility  and  the  condition  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which,  sometimes  imperceptible  to  instructed  persons^ 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  savage.  The  normal  uncon- 
sciousness of  sleep  fi'om  which  a  man's  double  is  readily 
brought  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  the  double  is  brought  back  with  diffi- 
culty, to  that  lasting  kind  of  unconsciousness  from  which 
the  double  cannot  be  brought  back  at  all.  Still,  analogy 
leads  the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually  come  back. 
And  here,  recaUing  the  remark  often  made  among  ourselves 
after  a  death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  deceased,  lying 
not  more  quietly  than  he  has  often  done,  will  never  move 
again,  let  me  point  out  how  powerful  over,  the  primitive  mind 
must  be  the  association  between  this  sleep-like  quiescence 
and  the  waking  that  habitually  follows  —  an  association 
which,  even  alone,  must  go  far  towards  suggesting  resur- 
rection. Such  resurrection,  shown  by  the  universal  fear  of 
the  dead  to  be  vaguely  imagined  even  by  the  lowest  races, 
becomes  clearly  imagined  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  a  wan- 
dering duplicate  is  made  definite  by  the  dream-theory. 

The  second-self  ascribed  to  each  man,  at  first  differs  in 
nothing  from  its  original  It  is  figured  as  equally  visible, 
equally  material ;  and  no  less  suffers  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
pain.  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  himself,  capable  of 
being  slain,  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  second  time, 
the  original  ghost,  soul,  or  spirit,  differentiates  slowly  in 
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supposed  nature.  Having  at  the  outset  but  a  temporary 
second  life,  it  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one ;  while  it 
deviates  more  and  more  in  substance  from  body :  becoming  at 
length  etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  conceived  as  like 
him  in  all  other  respects,  is  conceived  as  having  like 
occupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as 
before ;  if  of  pastoral,  it  continues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  if  of  agricultural,  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thus 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpse  food,  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  domestic  animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants,  and  por- 
tions of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them ;  sometimes  the 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  food  left  there ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other-world  is  reached 
by  a  journey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or  across  the  sea, 
towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  according  as  the 
traditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appli- 
ances for  the  journey-— canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports for  security.  And  where  burial  on  a  mountain  range 
entails  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or 
where  such  range  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  the  mountain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other-world,  or  rather  as  one  of 
the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  but 
temporary  second  lives,  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form  in 
popular  belief  an  accumulating  host;  but  they  necessarily 
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tend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  li^es  are 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  everywhere,  capable  of  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  at  will,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of  all 
things  which  are  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable.  Every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  is  attributed  to  their  agency; 
and  their  agency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we  call  natural 
causation  seems  obvious. 

Regarded  as  workers  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
surrounding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unusual  actions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other-self  during  insensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  else,  living 
or  dead ;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  possession,  accounting  for  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habi- 
tually ascribed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  men,  giving 
supernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded ;  and  when  it  is  believed  to  have 
occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist,  by 
loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches,  eta, 
professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And  this 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help.  Whence, 
also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the  sorcerer ; 
who,  using  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  tlie  dead,  com- 
missions them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

But  while  primitive  men,  regaining  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosts 
antagonistically;  there  is  simultaneously  adopted  a  contrary 
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behaviour  towarcU  ghosts — a  propitiation  of  them.  Two 
opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  us  the  divergence 
of  these  two  opposite  policies.  In  some  cases  the  avowed 
aim  is  to  prevent  revival  of  the  deceased,  so  that  he  may  not 
trouble  the  living :  a  kind  of  motive  which,  where  he  is  supr 
posed  to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistic  dealings.  But 
in  most  cases  the  avowed  aim  is  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
deceased  on  resuscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which  prompts 
propitiatory  observances. 

Out  of  this  motive  and  these  observances  come  all  forms 
of  worship.  Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  sheltering 
structure  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple ;  while 
the  tomb  itself  becomes  the  altar.  From  provisions  placed 
for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  intervals,  arise 
religious  oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — daily  and  at 
festivals.  Immolations  and  mutilations  at  the  grave,  pass 
into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  ghost,  develops 
into  fasting  as  a  pious  practice;  and  journeys  to  the  grave 
with  gifts,  become  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  Praises  of  the 
dead  and  prayers  to  them,  grow  into  religious  praises  and 
prayers.  And  so  every  holy  rite  is  derived  from  a  funeral 
rite. 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  supernatural 
being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  races,  is 
that  of  a  ghost ;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  propi- 
tiating a  ghost  were  in  every  case  the  originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitiating  deities ;  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  type  of  supernatural  being  out  of  which  all 
other  tj^es  are  evolved.  The  facts  named  in  justification  of 
an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  Prom  the  lips 
of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  quoted  proofs  that  out 
of  ghost-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the  worship  of 
reinote  ancestral  ghosts,  regarded  as  creatora  or  deities. 
Worship  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  found  characterized  ancient 
societies  in  both  hemispheres:   co-existing  in  them  with 
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elaborate  worship  of  the  recent  dead.  Evidence  was  given 
that  by  the  highest  races  as  by  the  lowest,  ancestor-worship^ 
similarly  practised,  similarly  originated  deities ;  and  we  saw 
that  it  even  now  survives  among  the  highest  races,  though 
overshadowed  by  a  more  developed  worship.  Concluding, 
then,  that  from  worship  of  the  dead  every  other  kind  of 
worship  has  arisen^  we  proceeded  to  examine  those  worships 
which  do  not  externally  resemble  it^  to  see  whether  they 
have  traceable  kinships. 

From  the  corpse  receiving  offerings  before  burial,  to  the 
embalmed  body  similarly  cared  for,  and  thence  to  figures 
formed  partly  of  the  dead  man's  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  figures  wholly  artificial :  so  finding  that 
the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  supplied  with  food,  eta,  is  then  pro- 
pitiated in  place  of  him.  Proof  was  found  that  this  effigy  of 
the  dead  man  occasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a  god  ;  while 
tliis  continued  propitiation  becomes  an  established  worship 
of  itb  And  since  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  these  images  of  them,  are  the  real  objects  to  which 
offerings  are  made;  it  follows  that  all  idolatry,  hence 
arising,  is  a  divergent  development  of  ancestor-worship.  This 
belief  extends.  Objects  rudely  resembling  human  beings, 
and  supposed  parts  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  those  which 
by  contact  with  human  bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or 
spirit,  come  to  be  included;  and  so  it  results  that  resident 
ghosts  are  assumed  in  many  things  besides  idols :  especially 
those  having  extraordinary  appearances,  properties,  actiona 
That  the  propitiation  of  the  inhabiting  ghosts,  constituting 
fetichism,  is  thus  a  collateral  result  of  the  ghost-theory,  is 
shown  by  various  facts;  but  especially  by  the  fact  that 
fetichism  is  absent  where  the  ghost-theory  is  absent  or  but 
little  developed,  and  extends  in  proportion  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  auimal-worsliip  is  another  de- 
rivative form  of  ancestor-worship.  Actual  and  apparent 
metamorphoses  occumng  in  the  experiences  of  the  savage» 
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encourage  belief  in  metamorphosis  when  anything  suggests 
it :  all  races  showing  us  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animals  into  men,  is  a  familiar  thought. 
Hence  house  haunting  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  the  dead 
returned  in  new  shapes;  and  creatures  which  frequent  the 
burial-place  are  taken  for  disguised  souls.  Further,  the 
widely-prevalent  habit  of  naming  men  after  animals,  leads, 
by  the  inevitable  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  to  beliefs  in 
descent  from  animals.  And  thus  the  sacred  animal,  now 
treated  with  exceptional  respect,  now  propitiated,  now 
worshipped,  acquires  its  divine  character  by  identification 
with  an  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly,  plant-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  spirit  originally 
human,  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  plant — supposed 
either  because  of  the  exciting  effects  of  its  products;  or 
because  misapprehended  tradition  raises  the  belief  that  the 
race  descended  from  it;  or  because  a  misinterpreted  name 
identifies  it  with  an  ancestor.  Everywhere  the  plant-spirit 
is  shown  by  its  conceived  human  form,  and  ascribed  human 
desires,  to  have  originated  from  a  human  personality. 

Even  deification  of  the  greater  objects  and  powers  in 
Nature  has  the  same  root  When  it  marks  the  place  whence 
the  race  came,  a  mountain  is  described  in  tradition  as  the 
source  or  parent  of  the  race,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in  some 
cases;  and  both  also  give  family  names:  worship  of  them  as 
ancestors  thus  arising  in  two  ways.  Facts  imply  that  the 
conception  of  the  dawn  as  a  person,  results  from  the  giving 
of  Dawn  as  a  birth-name.  The  personalization  of  stars  and 
of  constellations,  we  found  associated  among  inferior  races 
with  the  belief  that  they  are  beings  who  once  lived  on  tho 
Earth.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon.  Traditions  of  people  in 
low  stages  tell  of  the  Moon  as  having  been  originally  a  man 
or  woman ;  and  the  Moon  is  still  a  source  of  birth-names 
among  the  uncivilized :  the  implication  being  that  reverence 
for  it  is  reverence  for  a  departed  person.  Lastly,  worship  of 
the  Sun  is  derived  in  three  ways  from  ancestor-worship* 
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Here  conqnerors  coming  from  the  region  of  sunrise,  and 
therefore  called  "  chQdren  of  the  Sun  "  come  to  regard  the 
Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  there  Sun  is  either  a  birth-name  or  a 
metaphorical  name  given  because  of  personal  appearance,  or 
because  of  achievements,  or  because  of  exalted  position: 
whence  identification  with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  con- 
sequent Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor-worship 
which  result  from  identification  of  ancestors  with  idols, 
animals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  deve- 
lopments of  it  Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosts,  some 
evolve  into  deities  who  retain  their  anthropomorphic  charac- 
ters. As  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive 
mind,  equivalent  ideas — as  the  living  man  and  re-appearing 
ghost  are  at  first  confounded  in  early  beliefs — ^as  ghost  and 
god  are  originally  convertible  terms ;  we  may  understand  how 
a  deity  develops  out  of  a  powerful  man,  and  out  of  the  ghost 
of  a  powerful  man,  by  small  steps.  Within  the  tribe  the 
chief,  the  magician,  or  some  one  otherwise  skilled,  held  in 
awe  during  his  life  as  showing  powers  of  unknown  origin  and 
extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  after  death,  he 
gains  the  further  powers  possessed  by  all  ghosts ;  and  still 
more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the  conqueror 
of  superior  race,  is  treated  as  a  superhuman  being  during 
life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater  superhuman 
being.  Bemembering  that  the  most  marvellous  version  of 
any  story  commonly  obtains  the  greatest  currency,  and  that 
so,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  deeds  of  such  traditional 
persons  grow  by  unchecked  exaggerations  eagerly  listened 
to  ;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amount  of  expansion  and 
idealization  can  be  reached. 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  wandering  double  which  the 
dream  suggests;  passing  to  the  double  that  goes  away  at 
death ;  advancing  from  this  ghost,  at  first  supposed  to  have 
but  a  transitory  second  life,  to  ghosts  which  exist  perma- 
nently and  therefore  accumulate ;  the  primitive  man  is  led 
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giadaally  to  people  surrounding  space  with  supernatural 
beings,  small  and  great,  which  become  in  his  mind  causal 
agents  for  everything  xmfamiliar.  And  in  carrying  out  the 
mode  of  interpretation' initiated  in  this  way,  he  is  committed 
to  the  ever-multiplying  superstitions  we  have  traced  out. 

§  207.  How  orderly  is  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs,  will  be 
seen  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  as  clearly 
exemplified  by  it  as  by  eveiy  other  natural  process.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  a  system  of  superstitions  arises  by  con- 
tinuous growth,  each  stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next;  but  I 
mean  that  the  general  formula  of  Evolution  is  conformed  to 
by  the  changes  gone  through. 

Integration  is,  in  the  first  place,  shown  us  by  simple  increase 
of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  which  have  but  faint  and 
wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  there  are  no 
established  groups  of  supposed  supernatural  beings.  Among 
the  more  advanced,  who  hold  that  dead  members  of  the  tribe 
have  temporary  second  lives,  ghosts  form  an  imagined  assem- 
blage which,  though  continually  augmented,  is  continually 
dissolving  awny — a  cluster  which  does  not  increase  because 
the  subtractions  equal  the  additions.  But  when,  ]ater,  there 
arises  the  belief  tiiat  ghosts  exist  permanently,  this  cluster 
necessarily  grows ;  audits  growth  becomes  great  in  proportion 
both  as  the  society  enlarges  and  as  traditions  are  longer  pre- 
served. Hence  such  a  mtdtiplication  of  supernatural  beings 
that  even  the  superior  among  them  are  scarcely  numerable. 
Gomara  teUs  us  that  "  the  gods  of  Mexico,  are  said  to  num- 
ber 2,000  ;"*  and  with  these  must  be  joined  the  far  more 
numerous  demons,  and  spirits  of  undistinguished  persons, 
recognized  in  every  locality.  .  A  like  immense  growth 
was  exhibited  in  ancient  mythologies;  and  is  now  exhi- 
bited by  the  mythology  of  India,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Japan.  Along  with  this  increase  of  mass,  goes 

increase  of  coherence.    The  superstitions  of  the  primitive 
man  are  loose  and  inconsistent:  different  members  of  a  tribe 
10 
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make  differeot  statements;  and  the  same  individual  varies 
his  inteipretations  as  occasion  suggests.  But  in  course  of 
time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit  system. 
Farther,  the  hjrpothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory  leads, 
initiated  by  anomalous  occurrences,  extends  itself  to  all 
phenomena ;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions  of  surrounding 
things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  aie 
ascribed  to  unseen  beings,  who  thus  constitute  a  combined 
mechanism  of  causation* 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  in  coherence,  the  super- 
natural aggregate  increases  in  heterogeneity.  Alike  as  ghosts 
are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they  become  unlike  as  fast  as  the 
tribe  grows,  complicates,  and  begins  to  have  a  history :  the 
ghost-faima,  almost  homogeneous  at  the  outset,  differentiates. 
Originally,  the  only  distinctions  of  good  or  bad  among  the 
doubles  of  the  dead,  are  such  as  were  shown  by  the  living 
men ;  as  are  also  the  only  unlikenesses  of  power.  But  there 
soon  arise  conceived  contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts 
of  relatives  and  the  ghosts  of  other  persons;  as  well  as 
stronger  contrasts  between  friendly  ghosts  belongiog  to  the 
tribe  and  malicious  ghosts  belonging  to  other  tribes.  When 
social  ranks  are  established,  there  follow  contrasts  of  lank 
and  accompanying  potency  among  supernatural  beings; 
which,  as  legends  expand,  grow  more  and  more  marked. 
Eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  way  a  hierarchy  of  par- 
tially-deified ancestors,  demigods,  great  gods,  and  among  tho 
great  gods  one  who  is  supreme;  while  there  is  simul- 
taneously formed  a  hierarchy  of  diabolical  powers.  Then 
come  those  further  differentiations  which  specialise  the 
functions  and  habitats  of  these  supernatural  beings;  until 
each  mythology  has  its  major  and  minor  presiding  agents, 
from  Apollo  down  to  a  dryad,  from  Thor  down  to  a  water- 
sprite,  from  a  Saint  down  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out  of  the 
originally  small  and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of  supernatural 
beiiAgSt  there  gradually  comes  an  aggr^ate  as  iQultiform  as 
it  is  vast 
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Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no  leas 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  fear 
of  the  dead  and  yet  do  not  themselves  expect  any  future 
existence,  shows  us  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theoiy.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  established  the 
beliefs  in  the  resulting  supernatural  beings,  though  strong, 
are  indistinct  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  describes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  *  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls/'  he  says  that  they  **  have  half-developed 
ideas  and  traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what."  And  kindred  accounts  of  uncivilized  races  else- 
where, are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  with  progress 
conceptions  become  dearer.  The  different  kinds  of  super- 
natural beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  forms,  dispositions, 
powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they  are 
specifically,  and  even  individually,  distinguished  by  attributes 
precisely  stated. 

UndfioiiaUy,  then,  a  system  of  superstitions  evolves  after 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  things.  By  continuous  inte- 
gration and  differentiation,  it  is  formed  into  an  aggregate 
which,  whfle  increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  This 
ooRcspondence  is,  indeed,  inevitable.  The  law  which  is 
conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is 
consequently  conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  intel- 
ligence, is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by  all  products  of  that 
intelligence.  Showing  itself  ia  structures,  and  by  implication 
in  the  functions  of  those  structures,  this  law  cannot  but 
show  itself  in  the  concrete  manifestations  of  those  functions. 
Just  as  language,  considered  as  an  objective  product^  bears 
the  impress  of  this  subjective  process;  so,  too,  does  that 
system  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  which  the 
mind  gradually  elaborates. 

So  that  in  fact  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself  by 
assimilating  their  components. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIL 

THE  SCOPE  OF  80CIOLOOT. 

§  208.  Through  the  minds  of  eome  who  aie  critical  re* 
specting  logical  order,  there  has  doubtless  passed  the  thought 
that,  along  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology  itself. 
Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objection,  the 
reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be  stated 
before  some  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been  reached;  and 
that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data  cannot  be  made 
without  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  analyzed. 
For  example,  in  Biology  the  explanation  of  functions  implies 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going 
on  throughout  the  organism.  Yet  these  actions  become  com- 
prehensible only  as  fast  as  the  relations  of  structures  and 
reciprocities  of  functions  become  known ;  nay,  they  cannot 
even  be  described  without  reference  to  the  vital  actions 
interpreted  by  them.  Similarly  in  Sociology,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  origin  and  development  of  those  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  are  leading  agents  in  social  evolution, 
without  referring  directly  or  by  implication  to  the  phases  of 
that  evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  statement  of  data,  and  the 
especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  up,  generalized,  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  phenomena  of 
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social  evolution  are  deteimined  partly  by  the  external  actions 
to  which  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed,  and  partly  by  the 
natures  of  its  units;  and  after  observing  that  these  two  sets 
of  factors  are  themselves  progressively  changed  as  the  society 
evolves;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  factors  in  their 
original  forms. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions,  inorganic  and 
oi^nic,  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  showing 
the  effects  of  cold  and  heat^  of  humidity  and  diyness,  of 
surface,  contour,  soil,  minerals,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
seeing  how  social  evolution  in  its  earlier  stages  depends 
wholly  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances;  and 
after  seeing  that  though,  along  with  advancing  development^ 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances,  these 
ever  remain  important  factors ;  it  was  pointed  out  that  while 
dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common  to  all 
societies,  we  might  neglect  those  special  external  factors 
which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors  as 
rude  societies  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
"The  Primitive  Man — ^Physical:**  showing  that  by  stature, 
structure,  strength,  as  well  as  by  callousness  and  lack  of 
energy,  he  was  iU  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  ''  The  Primitive  Man 
— ^Emotional/'  led  us  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  his 
explosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  **  The  Primitive  Man — lintel* 
lectnal,"  we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  the  needs  of  a  wild  life,  his  type  of  mind  is 
deficient  in  the  faculties  required  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  general  traits  of  the  original 
social  unit,  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be  noted  certain 
more  special  traits,  implied  by  his  ideas  and  their  accom- 
panying sentiments.  This  led  us  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
those  beliefs  concerning  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of 
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Qorrounding  things,  which  were  franxmed  up  in  the  last 
chapter.  And  now  observe  the  general  condasion  xeacbed. 
It  is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  man  is  in  part 
determined  hj  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards  men 
around  him ;  it  is  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regards  men  who  have  passed  awaj.  From  these 
two  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-important  sets  of  social 
factors.  While  the  fear  of  the  living  becomes  the  root  of  the 
political  control,  the  fear  of  the  deed  becomes  the  root  of  the 
religious  control  On  remembering  how  large  a  share  the 
resulting  ancestor- worship  had  in  regulating  life  among  the 
people  who,  in  the  Nile-valley,  first  reached  a  high  dviliza- 
tion^n  remembering  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  sub- 
ject to  a  rigid  social  system  rooted  in  an  ancestor-worship  so 
elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
dead — on  remembering  that  in  the  lives  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  manee  was 
habitual — on  remembering  that  in  China,  too,  there  has  been, 
and  still  continues,  a  kindred  worship  generating  kindred 
restraints ;  we  shall  recognize,  in  the  fear  of  the  dead,  a  social 
factor  which  is,  at  first,  not  less  important,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
more  important,  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  for^^oing 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  trait  in  the 
sodal  units,  by  which  co-ordination  of  thdr  actions  is  ren- 
dered possible. 

§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  thus  conditioned, 
as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually, 
and  as  thus  possessed  of  certain  early-acquired  notions  and 
conelative  feelings,  the  Sdence  of  Sociology  has  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  com- 
bined actions. 

The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by  which 
the  successive  generations  of  nnits  are  produced,  reared,  and 
fitted  for  co-operation.    The  devdopment  of  the  family  thus 
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stands  first  in  order.  The  ways  in  which  the  fostering  of 
offspring  is  inflnenced  by  promiscuity,  by  polyandry,  by 
polygyny,  and  by  monogamy,  have  to  be  traced ;  as  have  also 
the  results  of  exogamous  marriage  and  endogamous  marriage. 
These,  considered  first  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
race  in  number  and  quality,  have  also  to  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  condition  of  adults.  Moreover,  beyond  ob- 
serving how  the  several  forms  of  the  sexual  relations  modify 
family-life,  they  have  to  be  treated  in  coxmexion  with  public 
life;  on  which  they  act  and  which  reacts  on  them.  And 
then,  after  the  sexual  relations,  there  have  to  be  similarly 
dealt  with  the  parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  has  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  organization  which  in  several 
ways  r^pilates  afitdrs — which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals for  purposes  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and 
defence ;  and  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  as  also  in  certain  of  their  dealings  vritix 
themselves.  It  has  to  trace  the  relations  of  this  co-ordi- 
nating and  controlling  apparatus,  to  the  area  occupied,  to  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  population,  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication. It  has  to  show  the  differences  of  form  which 
this  agency  presents  in  the  different  social  types,  nomadic 
and  settled,  militant  and  industrial  It  has  to  describe  the 
changing  relations  between  this  regulative  structure  which  is 
unproductive,  and  those  structures  which  carry  on  produc- 
tion. It  has  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  between,  and 
reciprocal  influences  of,  the  institutions  carrying  on  civil 
government,  and  the  other  governmental  institutions  simul- 
taneously developing — the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ceremonial. 
And  then  it  has  to  take  account  of  those  modifications  which 
persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  working  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  social  units,  as  well  as  the  modifications  worked 
by  the  reactions  of  these  changed  characters  on  the  political 
organization. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolution  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  fttructures  and  fanctiona  Cammenciiig  njili 
these  as  scarcely  distinguished  f  lom  the  political  straetons 
and  functions,  their  divergent  developments  mnst  be  traced* 
How  the  share  of  ecdesiasdcal  agencies  in  political  actions 
becomes  gradually  less ;  how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies 
play  a  decreasing  part  in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  jh»^ 
nomena  to  be  set  forth.  How  the  internal  otganizaticii  of 
the  priesthood,  differentiating  and  integrating  as  the  society 
grows,  stands  related  in  type  to  the  co-existing  oiganizationSp 
political  and  other;  and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are 
connected  with  changes  of  structure  in  them ;  are  also  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with.  Furdier,  there  has  to  be  shown  the 
progressive  divergence  between  the  set  of  rules  framed  into 
civil  law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation enforces ;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traced  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how  the 
ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  lawit,  and 
creed,  stands  related  to  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  how 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two  mutually  modify  them. 

The  system  of  restraints  whereby  the  minor  actions  of 
citizens  are  regulated,  has  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Earliier 
than  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controls  is  the  control 
embodied  in  ceremonial  observances ;  which,  beginning  with 
propitiations  that  initiate  acts  of  class-suboxdination,  grow 
into  rules  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  mutila- 
tions which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of  servitude; 
the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  submission  made 
by  the  conquered;  the  titles  which  are  words  directly  or 
metaphoricaUy  attributing  mastery  over  those  who  utter 
them ;  the  salutations  which  are  also  the  flattering  profea* 
sions  of  subjection  and  implied  inferiority — these,  and  some 
others,  have  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  development. 
The  growth  of  the  structure  which  maiutains  observances ; 
the  accumulation,  complication,  and  increasing  definition  of 
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obaervanoes;  and  the  xesulting  code  of  bye-laws  of  ^ndact, 
have  to  be  severallj  delineated.  These  regulative  airange- 
mentB,  too«  most  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  co- 
existing regulative  arrangements ;  with  which  they  all  along 
maintain  a  congruity  in  respect  of  coerciveness.  And  the 
reeiprooal  influences  exercised  by  them  on  men's  natures,  and 
by  men's  natures  on  them,  need  setting  forth. 
.  Co-ordinating  structures  and  functions  having  been  treated, 
there  have  to  be  treated  the  structures  and  functions  co- 
ordinated. The  r^^tive  and  the  operative  are  the  two 
most  generally  contrasted  divisions  of  every  society ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  highest  importance  concern  the  relations  between 
them.  The  stages  through  which  the  industrial  part  passes, 
&om  its  original  union  with  the  governmental  part  to  its 
ultimate  separateness,  have  to  be  studied.  An  allied  subject 
of  study  is  the  growth  of  those  regulative  structures  which 
the  industrial  part  develops  within  itself.  The  producing 
activities  of  its  units  have  to  be  directed;  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  directive  apparatus  have  to  be  dealt  with — the 
kinds  of  government  under  which  separate  groups  of  workers 
act;  the  kinds  of  government  under  which  workers  in  the 
same  business  and  of  the  same  class  are  combined  (eventu- 
ally differentiating  into  guilds  and  into  unions);  and  the 
kind  of  government  which  keeps  in  balance  the  activities  of 
the  various  industrial  structures.  The  relations  between 
the  types  of  these  industrial  governments  and  the  types 
of  the  co-existing  political  and  ecclesiastical  governments, 
have  to  be  considered  at  each  successive  stage;  as  have 
also  the  relations  between  each  type  and  the  natures  of 
the  citizens:  there  being  here,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
ences. After  the  regulative  part  of  the  industrial 
oi^ganization  comes  the  operative  part;  also  presenting  its 
successive  stages  of  evolution.  The  separation  of  the  dis- 
tributive system  from  the  productive  system  having  been 
first  traced,  there  has  to  be  traced  the  growing  division  of 
labour  within  each — ^the  rise  of  grades  and  kinds  of  distribu- 
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tors  as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  prodnceis.  And  then 
there  have  to  be  added  the  effects  which  the  developing 
and  differentiating  industries  prodnce  on  one  another — the 
advances  of  the  industrial  arts  themselves,  caused  by  mutnal 
help. 

These  developments  of  the  structures  and  functions  which 
make  up  the  organization  and  life  of  each  society,  having 
been  followed  out,  we  have  then  to  follow  out  certain  asso- 
ciated developments  which  aid,  and  are  aided  by,  social 
evolution — ^the  developments  of  language,  knowledge,  monds, 
{esthetics.  Linguistic  progress  has  to  be  considered 

first  as  displayed  in  language  itself,  while  passing  from  a 
relatively  incoherent,  indefinite,  homogeneous  state,  to  states 
that  are  successively  more  coherent,  definite,  and  hetero^ 
geneous.  We  have  to  note  how  increasing  social  complexity 
conduces  to  increasing  complexity  of  language;  and  how, 
as  a  society  becomes  settled,  its  language  acquires  perma* 
nence.  The  connexion  between  the  developments  of  words 
and  sentences  and  the  correlative  developments  of  thought 
which  they  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has  to  be 
observed:  the  reciprocity  being  traced  in  the  increasing 
multiplicity,  variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the  other 
to  gain.  Progress  in  intelligence,  thus  associated 

with  progress  in  language,  has  also  to  be  treated  as  accom- 
panying social  progress ;  which,  while  furthering  it,  is  furthered 
by  it  From  experiences  which  accumulate,  come  com- 
parisons leading  to  generalizations  of  simple  kinds.  Gradually 
the  ideas  of  uniformity,  order,  and  cause,  becoming  nascent,  gain 
clearness  with  each  fi:esh  truth  established.  And  while  there 
has  to  be  noted  the  connexion  between  each  phase  of  science 
and  the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life,  there  have  also  to 
be  noted  the  stag®  through  which,  within  the  body  of  science 
itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few,  simple,  incoherent 
truths,  to  a  number  of  specialized  sciences  forming  an  aggre- 
gate of  truths  that  are  multitudinous,  varied,  exact,  cohe* 
rent  1  he  emotional  modifications  which  accompany 
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soeifil  modifications,  both  as  caused  and  as  consequences,  also 
demand  separate  attention.  Besides  observing  the  inter* 
actions  of  the  social  state  and  the  moral  state,  we  have  to 
observe  the  associated  modifications  of  those  moral  codes  in 
which  moral  feelings  get  their  intellectual  expression.  The 
kind  of  behaviour  which  each  kind  of  regime  necessitates^ 
finds  for  itself  a  justification  which  acquires  an  ethical  cha- 
racter; and  hence  systems  of  ethics  must  be  dealt  with  in 
their  social  dependences.  Then  come  the  groups  of 

phenomena  we  call  aesthetic;  which,  as  exhibited  in  art- 
products  and  in  the  correlative  sentiments,  have  to  be  studied 
in  their  respective  evolutions  internally  considered,  and  in 
the  relations  of  those  evolutions  to  accompanying  social 
phenomena.  Diverging  as  they  do  from  a  common  root 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  together  with  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated  as  connected 
with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  stages,  with  the  co- 
existing phases  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  degrees  of 
intellectual  advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of  struc- 
tures, and  functions,  and  products,  taken  in  their  totality. 
Among  these  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a  cait- 
census;  and  the  highest  achievement  in  Sociology  is  so  to 
grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  how  the 
character  of  each  group  at  each  stage  is  determined  partly 
by  its  own  antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and  present 
actions  of  the  rest  upon  it. 

§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  most  in- 
volved phenomena,  we  must  learn  by  inspection  the  relations 
of  co-existence  and  sequence  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another.  By  comparing  societies  of  different  kinds,  and 
societies  in  diOerent  stages,  we  must  ascertain  what  traits  of 
size,  structure,  function,  etc.,  are  associated.  In  other  words, 
before  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  truths,  there 
must  come  inductive  establishment  of  them. 
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Here,  then,  ending  preliminariea,  let  us  ex&mine  the  UdM 
of  Sociology,  for  the  puipose  of  seeing  into  what  emjarical 
generalizations  they  may  be  arranged. 


PART  IL 


THE   INDUCTIONS   OF   SOCIOLOOT. 


CHAPTEE  L 

WHAT  IS  A  SOCIETY  t 

§  212.  This  question  has  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
outset  Until  we  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  regard  a 
society  as  an  entity ;  and  until  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  ckssed  as  abso- 
lutely unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others ;  our 
conception  of  the  subject-matter  before  us  remains  vague. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  but  a  collective  name  for 
a  number  of  individuals.  Carrying  the  controversy  between 
nominalism  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
might  affirm  that  just  as  there  exist  only  the  members  of  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  existence ;  so  the  units  of  a  society  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lec- 
turer's audience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but 
only  a  ceitain  arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argue  that 
the  like  holds  of  the  citizens  forming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 
the  last  step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement,  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  permanent  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manence of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished  from 
the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  mass  broken  into  frag- 
ments censes  to  be  a  thing;  while,  conversely,  the  stones, 
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bricks,  and  wood,  previously  separate,  become  tbe  thing 
called  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  ways. 

Thus  we  consistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  because, 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concreteness  in 
the  aggregate  of  them  is  implied  by  the  general  persistence 
of  the  arrangements  among  them  throughout  the  area  occu- 
pied. And  it  is  this  trait  which  yields  our  idea  of  a  society. 
For,  withholding  the  name  from  an  ever-changing  cluster 
such  as  primitive  men  form,  we  apply  it  only  where  some 
constancy  in  the  distribution  of  parts  has  resulted  from 
settled  life. 

§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  tiling,  what  kind 
of  thing  must  we  call  it  7  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  which  our  senses  acquaint  us.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  have  to  other  objects,  cannot  be  manifest  to  percep- 
tion, but  can  be  discerned  only  by  reason.  If  the  constant 
relations  among  its  parts  make  it  an  entity;  the  question 
arises  whether  these  constant  relations  among  its  parts  are 
akin  to  the  constant  relations  among  the  parts  of  other 
entities.  Between  a  society  and  anything  else,  the  only 
conceivable  resemblance  must  be  one  due  to  parallelism  of 
principle  in  the  arrangeTneiU  ofcomponenU. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  segregates  with  which  the 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Are  the  attributes  of  a  society  in  any  way  like 
those  of  a  not-living  body  ?  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  those 
of  a  living  body  ?  or  are  they  entirely  unlike  those  of  both  ? 

The  finst  of  these  questions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  A  whole  of  which  the  parts 
are  alive,  cannot,  in  its  general  characters,  be  like  lifeless 
wholes.  The  second  question,  not  to  be  thus  promptly 
answered,  is  to  be  answered  in  the  attirmative.  The  rea- 
sons for  asserting  that  the  permanent  relations  among  the 
parts  of  a  society,  are  analogous  to  the  permanent  relations 
among  the  parts  of  a  living  body,  we  have  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  IL 

A  800IBTV  IS  AN  ORGANISE 

§  214  Whex  we  say  that  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates,  we  do  not  thus  entirely 
exclude  community  with  inorganic  aggregates.  Some  of 
these,  as  crystals,  grow  in  a  visible  manner ;  and  all  of  them, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have  arisen  by  integration  at 
some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  coiftpared  with  things  we 
call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  societies  so  conspicuously 
exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that  we  may  fairly  regard  this  as 
characterizing  them  both.  Many  oiganisms  grow  throughout 
their  lives ;  and  the  rest  grow  throughout  considerable  parts 
of  their  lives.  Social  growth  usually  continues  either  up  to 
times  when  the  societies  divide,  or  up  to  times  when  they  are 
overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
htemselves  firom  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
structure.  like  a  low  animal,  the  embryo  of  a  high  one  has 
few  distinguishable  parts;  but  while  it  is  acquiring  greater 
mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  differentiate.  It  is  thus  with  a 
society.  At  first  the  unlikenesses  among  its  groups  of  units 
are  inconspicuous  in  number  and  degree;  but  as  population 
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augments,  divisions  and  sub-divisions  become  more  Bumeious 
and  more  decided.  Further,  in  the  social  oiganism  as  in  the 
individual  organism,  differentiations  cease  only  with  that 
completion  of  the  type  which  marks  maturity  and  precedes 
decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also,  as  in  the  entire 
Solar  System  and  in  each  of  its  members,  structural  differen- 
tiations accompany  the  integrations;  yet  these  are  so 
relatively  slow,  and  so  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be 
disregarded.  The  multiplication  of  contrasted  parts  in 
bodies  politic  and  in  living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  sub- 
stantially constitutes  another  common  character  which  marks 
them  off  from  inorganic  bodieen 

§  216.  This  community  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  on 
observing  that  progressive  differentiation  of  structures  is 
accompanied  by  progressive  differentiation  of  functions. 

Tlie  divisions,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  which 
arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their  major  and 
minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Along  with  diversities 
in  their  shapes  and  compositions  go  diversities  in  the  actions 
they  perform :  they  grow  into  unlike  organs  having  unlike 
duties.  Assuming  the  entire  function  of  absorbing  nutri- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  its  structural  char- 
acters, the  alimentary  system  becomes  gradually  marked  off 
into  contrasted  portions ;  each  of  which  has  a  special  func- 
tion forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A  limb,  instru- 
mental to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  which  perform  their  leading  and  their  subsidiary 
shares  in  this  o£Bce.  So  is  it  with  the  parts  into 

which  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arisii^  does  not 
simply  become  unlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over  the 
rest ;  and  when  this  class  separates  iuto  the  more  and  the  less 
dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge  distinct  parts  of  the 
entire  control.  With  the  classes  whose  actions  are  controlled 
it  is  the  same.    The  various  groups  into  which  they  fall  liave 
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various  occupations :  each  of  such  groups  also,  within  itself, 
acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  paiis  along  with  minor  con- 
trasts of  duties. 

And  here  we  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
things  we  are  comparing,  distinguish  themselves  from  things 
of  other  classes;  for  such  differences  of  structure  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  diffei-ences  of  function. 

§  217.  Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  living  body,  these 
unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  i^egarded  by  us 
as  functions,  while  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions 
of  unlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on 
turning  to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  differences  simply, 
but  definitely-connected  differences — differences  such  that 
each  makes  the  others  possible.  The  parts  of  an  inorganic 
aggregate  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  greatly  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  rest  It  is  otherwise  with  the  parts 
of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  social  aggregate.  In  either  of 
these,  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  determined,  and 
the  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutuaUy  dependent 
In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution 
advances.  The  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  all 
respiratory  surface,  aU  limb.  Development  of  a  type  having 
appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of  food,  can 
take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power  to  absorb 
nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion. A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circolating  fluids 
are  brought  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  condition 
that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  itself  with 
materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  Simi- 
larly in  a  society.  What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety 
its  oi^nization,  necessarily  implies  traits  of  the  same  kind. 
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While  radimentaiy,  a  society  is  all  warrior,  all  hunter,  aU 
hat-builder,  all  tool-maker:  every  part  fulfils  for  itself  all 
needs.  Progress  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  permanent 
army,  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  supply- 
ing that  army  with  food,  clothes,  and  munitions  of  war  by 
the  rest.  If  here  the  population  occupies  itself  solely  with 
agriculture  and  there  with  mining — ^if  these  manufacture 
goods  while  those  distribute  them,  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
each  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  severally  give  due 
proportions  of  their  services. 

This  division  of  labour,  first  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
mists as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recc^ized  by 
biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies,  which  they 
called  the  **  physiological  division  of  labour,''  is  that  which 
in  the  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  enough  the  truth  that  in  respect 
of  this  fundamental  trait^  a  social  organism  and  an  indivi- 
dual oiganism  are  entirely  alike.  When  we  see  that  in 
a  mammal,  arresting  the  lungs  quickly  brings  the  heart 
to  a  stand ;  that  if  the  stomach  fails  absolutely  in  its  office 
all  other  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  tho  body  at  large  death  from  want  of  food, 
or  inability  to  escape ;  that  loss  of  even  such  small  organs  as 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  service  essential  to  their 
preservation;  we  cannot  but  admit  that  mutual  dependence 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristia  And  when,  in  a  society, 
we  see  that  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
supply  materials;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  &brics ;  that  the' manufacturing  community  will  cease 
to  act  unless  the  food-producing  and  food-distributing  agen- 
cies axe  acting;  that  the  controlling  powers,  governments, 
bureaux,  judicial  officers,  police,  must  fail  to  keep  order 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  supplied  to  them  by 
the  parts  kept  in  order;  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  this 
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mutual  dependence  of  parts  is  Bimilarly  rigorous.  Unlike 
as  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  otherwise  are,  they  are  alike 
in  respect  of  this  fundamental  character,  and  the  characters 
implied  hy  it 

§  218.  How  the  combined  actions  of  mutually-dependent 
parts  constitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence 
results  a  parallelism  between  social  life  and  animal  life, 
we  see  still  more  clearly  on  learning  that  the  life  of  every 
visible  organism  is  constituted  by  the  lives  of  units  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  undeniable  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  strange 
order  Myxomycetes.  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  forms,  become  ciliated  monads,  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion,  change  into  shapes  like  those  of  amcebco, 
move  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  multiply  by  fission. 
Then  these  amoeba-form  individuals  swarm  together,  begin 
to  coalesce  into  groups^  and  these  groups  to  coalesce  with 
one  another :  making  a  mass  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
times as  big  as  the  hand.  This  ptasmoditan,  irregular,  mostly 
reticulated,  and  in  substance  gelatinous,  itself  exhibits 
movements  of  its  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic  rhizopod' 
creeping  slowly  over  surfaces  of  decaying  matters,  and  even 
up  the  stems  of  plants.  Here,  then,  union  of  many  minute 
living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vast  aggregate  in 
which  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost,  but  the  life 
of  which  results  from  combination  of  their  lives,  is  demon** 
strable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete, 
lose  their  individualities  by  a^regation,  we  have  units 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  germ,  do 
not  part  company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate 
lives  very  clearly.  A  growing  sponge  has  its  homy  fibres 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  substance ;  and  the  microscope 
shows  this  to  consist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny 
life  to  the  sponge  as  a  whole,  for  it  shows  us  some  corporate 
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actions.  The  outer  amceba-fonn  units  partially  lose  their 
individualities  by  fusion  into  a  protective  layer  or  skin; 
the  supporting  framework  of  fibres  is  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  monads;  and  from  their  joint  agency  also 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  smaller  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  is  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the  lives 
of  the  myriads  of  component  units  are  very  little  sub- 
ordinated: these  units  form,  as  it  were,  a  nation  having 
scarcely  any  sub-division  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  "the  sponge  represents  a  land  of  sub- 
aqueous city,  where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  can  easily 
appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it  passes  along." 
Again,  in  the  hydroid  polype  Myriothda,  "  pseudopodial  pro- 
cesses are  being  constantly  projected  from  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  into  its  cavity  ,*"  and  these  Dr.  Allman 
regards  as  processes  from  the  cells  forming  the  walls,  which 
lay  hold  of  alimentary  matter  just  as  those  of  an  amoeba  do. 
The  like  may  be  seen  in  certain  planarian  worms. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  lives  of  com- 
ponents. Blood  is  a  liquid  in  which,  along  with  nutritive 
matters,  circulate  innumerable  living  units-— the  blood  cor- 
puscles. These  have  severally  their  life-histories.  Daring 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  w^te  cor- 
puscle, makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
amoeba;  it  ''may  be  fed  with  coloured  food,  which  will 
then  be  seen  to  have  accumulated  in  the  interior;"  ''and  in 
some  cases  the  colourless  blood-corpusdes  have  actually 
been  seen  to  devour  their  more  diminutive  companions,  the 
red  ones."  Nor  is  this  individual  life  of  the  units  prov- 
able only  where  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  to  be 
readily  seen.  Sundry  mucous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  air 
passages,  are  covered  with  what  is  called  ciliated  epiUielium 
— « layer  of  minute  elongatod  cells  packed  side  by  side^  and 
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tech  bearing  on  its  exposed  end  several  cilia  continually  in 
motion.  The  wavings  of  these  cilia  are  essentially  like 
those  of  the  monads  which  live  in  the  passages  running 
through  a  sponge;  and  just  as  the  joint  action  of  these 
ciliated  sponge-monads  propels  the  current  of  water,  so  does 
the  joint  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium-cells  move  forward 
the  mucous  secretion  covering  them.  If  there  needs  further 
proof  that  these  epithelium-cells  have  independent  lives,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  a  fit 
menstruum,  they  "move  about  with  considerable  rapidity 
for  some  time,  by  the  continued  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  furnished.'' 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinaiy  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  imits  which  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, 
we  shall  have  the  less  difficulty  in  r^arding  a  nation  of 
human  beings  as  an  organism. 

$  219.  The  relation  between  the  lives  oi  the  units  and  the 
life  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  common  to 
the  two  cases.  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggregate 
may  be  destroyed  without  immediately  destroying  tiie  lives 
of  all  its  units ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  far  longer  than  the 
lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 
motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  after  the  creature  they 
are  part  of  has  become  motionless.  Muscular  fibres  retain 
their  power  of  contracting  under  stimulation.  The  cells^of 
secreting  organs  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 
is  artificially  supplied  to  them.  And  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  co-operation  for 
many  hours  after  its  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest 

of  those  commercial  activities,  governmental  co-ordinations, 
etc.,  which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caused,  say  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  without  immediately 
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stopping  the  actions  of  all  the  units.  Certain  clssses  .of 
these,  especially  the  widely-diffused  ones  engaged  in  food- 
production,  may  long  survive  and  cany  on  their  individual 
occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  living  elements  composing 
ii  developed  animal,  severally  evolve,  play  their  parts, 
decay,  and  are  replaced,  vrhile  the  animal  as  a  whole  con- 
dnues.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  cells  are  formed 
Dy  fission  which,  as  they  enlai;^,  are  thrust  outwards, 
and,  becoming  flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventually 
exfoliate,  while  the  younger  ones  beneath  take  their  places, 
liver-cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which 
ihey  separate  the  bile,  presently  die,  and  their  vacant  seats 
are  occupied  by  another  generation.  Even  bone,  though  so 
dense  and  seemingly  inert»  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  in  others 
slow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  entirq^  body,  each  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is 

also  with  a  society  and  its  units.  Integrity  of  the  whole 
as  of  each  laige  division  is  perennially  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  deaths  of  component  citizens.  The  fabric 
of  living  persons  which,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  produces 
some  commodity  for  national  use,  remains  after  a  century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  mastcn  and  workers  who 
a  century  ago  -composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Even  with  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the  like 
holds.  A  firm  that  dates  from  past  generations,  still  carrying 
on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  had  all  its  mem- 
bers and  empla^  changed  one  by  one,  perhaps  several  times 
over;  wliile  the  firm  has  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  with  buyers  and  sellers. 
Throughout  we  find  this.  Governing  bodies,  general  and 
local,,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  armies,  institutions  of  all 
orders  down  .to  guilds,  dubs,  philanthropic  associations^  etc. 
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show  US  a  continuity  of  life  exceeding  tlmt  of  the  persons 
constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  the  same  law,  we 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  society  at  large  exceeds  in 
duration  that  of  some  of  these  compound  parts.  Private 
unions,  local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  institutions, 
towns  carrying  on  special  industries,  may  decay,  while  the 
nation,  maintaining  its  integrity,  evolves  in  mass  and  structure. 

In  both  cases,  too,  the  mutually-dependent  functions  of 
the  various  divisions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  units,  it  results  that  these  units  dying  one  by 
one,  are  replaced  without  the  function  in  which  they  share 
being  sensibly  affected.  In  a  muscle,  each  sarcous  element 
wearing  out  in  its  turn,  is  removed  and  a  substitution  made 
while  the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contractions  as 
usual ;  and  the  retirement  of  a  public  official  or  death  of  a 
shopman,  perturbs  inappreciably  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual 
organism,  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
units ;  though  it  is  a  life  produced  by  them. 

§  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organism 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  must  now  turn  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikeness.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole ;  but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  which  is  dis- 
crete. While  the  living  units  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  close  contact,  the  living  units  composing  the 
other  are  free,  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  widely 
dispersed.    How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism  ? 

Though  this  difference  is  fundamental  and  apparently 
puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  examination  proves 
it  to  be  less  than  it  seems.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  point 
out  that  complete  admission  of  it  consists  with  maintenance 
of  the  alleged  analogy ;  but  we  will  first  observe  how  one  who 
thought  it  needful,  might  argue  that  even  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  smaller  contrast  than  a  cursory  glance  shewsi 

90 
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He  might  urge  that  the  physicaUj-coherent  body  of  an 
animal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  units ;  but  that 
it  consists  in  laige  measure  of  differentiated  parts  which  the 
vitally  active  parts  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter 
become  semi-vital  and  in  some  cases  un-vitaL  Taking  as  an 
example  the  protoplasmic  layer  underlying  the  skin,  he 
might  say  that  while  this  consists  of  truly  living  units, 
the  cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epithelium  scales, 
become  inert  protective  structures ;  and  pointing  to  the  in- 
sensitive nails,  hair,  horns,  etc.,  arising  from  this  layer, 
he  might  show  that  such  parts,  though  components  of  the 
organism,  are  hardly  living  components.  Carrying  out  the 
argument,  he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there 
exist  such  protoplasmic  layers,  from  which  grow  the  tissues 
composing  the  various  organs — flayers  which  alone  remain 
fully  alive,  while  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose 
their  vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialized:  in* 
stancing  cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing 
this  in  conspicuous  ways.  From  all  which  he  would  draw  the 
inference  that  though  the  body  forms  a  coherent  whole,  its 
essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  whole  which  is 
coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic  layers. 

And  then  would  follow  the  facts  showing  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  is  much  less  discontinuous  than 
it  seems.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  individual 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  living  parts,  the  less 
living  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  total 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  those  most  highly  vitalized  units,  the  human  beings^ 
who  chiefly  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  various 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which^ 
under  the  control  of  man,  co-operate  with  him,  and  even 
those  far  inferior  structures,  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated by  human  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities.  In  defence  of  this  view  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  these  lower  classes  of  organisms,  co-existing 
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Tnth  men  in  societies,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies — ^how  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  plants  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
fabrics,  etc.,  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  arraugements 
and  actions.  After  which  ho  might  insist  that  since  the 
physical  characters,  mental  natures,  and  daily  doings,  of 
the  human  linits,  are,  in  part,  moulded  by  relations  to  thes.e 
animals  and  vegetals,  which,  living  by  their  aid  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  life  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  lower  forms  cannot  rightly  be 
excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social  organism.  Hence 
would  come  his  conclusion  that  when,  with  human  beings, 
are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized  beings,  animal  and  vegetal, 
covering  the  surface  occupied  by  the  society,  there  results  an 
aggregate  having  a  continuity  of  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  an  individual  organism;  and  which 
is  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of  local  aggregations  of 
highly  vitalized  units,  imbedded  in  a  vast  aggregation  of 
units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vitality,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and  arranged  by,  the  higher 
units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met. 

§  221.  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
i*equi3ite  to  that  cooperation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on;  and  though  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  forming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influences  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part;  yet  they  can  and  do  main- 
tain co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nevertheless  afiect  one  another  through  intervening  spaces, 
both  by  emotional  language  and   by  the  language,    oral 
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and  written,  of  the  intellect.  For  carrying  on  mutnally* 
dependent  actions,  it  is  requisite  that  impulses,  adjusted  in 
their  kinds,  amounts^  and  times,  shall  be  conveyed  from 
part  to  part  This  requisite  is  fulfilled  in  living  bodies  by 
molecular  waves,  that  are  indefinitely  diifused  in  low  types, 
and  in  high  typeJs  are  carried  along  definite  channels  (the 
function  of  which  has  been  significantly  called  irUer" 
nuncial).  It  is  fulfilled  in  societies  by  the  signs  of  feelings 
and  thoughts,  conveyed  from  person  to  person;  at  first  in 
vague  ways  and  only  through  short  distances,  but  afterwards 
more  definitely  and  through  greater  distances.  That  is  to  say, 
the  inter-nuncial  function,  not  achievable  by  stimuli  physi* 
cally  transferred,  is  nevertheless  achieved  by  language- 
emotional  and  intellectuaL 

That  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  constitutes  oigan* 
ization  is  thus  effectually  established.  Though  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  the  sodal  aggregate  is  rendered  a  living 
whole. 

§  222.  But  now,  on  pursuing  the  course  of  thought 
opened  by  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive 
at  an  implied  contrast  of  great  significance—a  contrast 
fundamentally  affecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  life. 

Though  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
prevent  sub-division  of  functions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
p&rts,  yet  it  does  prevent  that  differentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thought,  while  other 
parts  become  insensitive.  High  animals  of  whatever  class 
are  distinguished  from  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated nervous  systems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minute 
scattered  ganglia  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  oi  other 
structures,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in  superior  types  are 
the  structures  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
exist.  Though  a  developed  nervous  system  so  directs  the 
actions  of  the  whole  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity ;  jret 
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the  vdfSare  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  these  actions :  damage  to  any  other  organ  being  serious  in 
propoition  as  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain  or 
loss  of  pleasure  which  the  nervous  system  suffers.  But 
the  discreteness  of  a  society  negatives  differentiations  car- 
ried  to  this  extreme.  In  an  individual  organism  the  minute 
living  units,  most  of  them  permanently  localized,  growing 
up,  working,  reproducing,  and  dying  away  in  their  re- 
spective places,  are  in  successive  generations  moulded  to 
their  respective  functions;  so  that  some  become  specially 
sentient  and  others  entirely  insentient.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  a  social  organism.  The  units  of  this,  out  of  contact 
and  much  less  rigidly  held  in  their  relative  positions,  can« 
not  be  so  much  differentiated  as  to  become  feelingless  units 
and  units  which  monopolize  feeling.  There  are, 

indeed,  traces  of  such  a  differentiation.  Human  beings  are 
unlike  in  the  amounts  of  sensation  and  emotion  producible 
in  them  by  like  causes :  here  callousness,  here  susceptibility, 
is  a  characteristic  The  mechanically-working  and  hard- 
living  units  are  less  sensitive  than  the  mentally-working 
and  more  protected  units.  But  while  the  regulative  struc- 
tures of  the  social  organism  tend,  like  those  of  the  individual 
organism,  to  become  specialized  as  seats  of  feeling,  the 
tendency  is  checked  by  want  of  that  physical  cohesion  which 
brings  fixity  of  function;  and  it  is  also  checked  by  the 
continued  need  for  feeling  in  the  mechanically-working  units 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Hence,  then,  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of 
oi^nisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  concentrated  in  a 
smaU  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diffused 
throughout  the  aggregate:  all  the  units  possess  the  capaci- 
ties for  happiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  still 
in  degrees  that  approximate.  As,  then,  there  is  no  social 
sensorium,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  considered  apart 
from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought  The 
society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members ;  not  its  mem- 
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bers  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  It  has  ever  to  be 
remembered  that  great;  as  may  be  the  efforts  made  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  body  politic,  yet  the  claims  of  the  body 
politic  are  nothing  in  themselyes,  and  become  something 
only  in  so  far  as  they  embody  the  claims  of  its  4U)mponent 
individuals. 

§  223.  From  this  last  consideration,  vhich  is  a  digression 
rather  than  a  part  of  the  argument,  let  us  now  return  and 
sum  up  the  reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism. 

It  tmdergoes  continuous  growth.  As  it  grows,  its  parts 
become  unlike :  it  exhibits  increase  of  structure.  The  unlike 
parts  simultaneously  assume  activities  of  imlike  kinds. 
These  activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ- 
ences are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another  possible.  Tho 
reciprocal  aid  thus  given  causes  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parts.  And  the  mutually-dependent  parts,  living  by  and  for 
one  another,  form  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  is  an  individual  organism.  The  analogy 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  learning 
that  every  organism  of  appreciable  size  is  a  society;  and  on 
further  learning  that  in  both,  the  lives  of  the  xmits  continue 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly  arrested, 
while  if  the  aggregate  is  not  destroyed  by  violence,  its  life 
greatly  exceeds  in  duration  the  lives  of  its  units.  Though 
the  two  are  contrasted  as  respectively  discrete  and  concrete, 
and  though  there  results  a  difference  in  the  ends  subserved 
by  the  organization,  there  does  not  result  a  difference  in  the 
laws  of  the  organization :  the  required  mutual  influences  of 
the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  way,  being,  in  a 
society,  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  considered  in  their  most  general  forms  the 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  oiganism,  we  are 
prepared  for  following  out  the  comparison  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


SOCIAL    GROWTH. 


§  224  Societies,  like  living  bodies,  begin  as  germs — 
originate  from  masses  which  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 
parison with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventually  reach. 
That  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  have  arisen  the  largest 
societies,  is  a  conclusion  not  to  be  contested.  The  imple- 
ments of  pre-historic  peoples,  ruder  even  than  existing 
savages  use,  imply  absence  of  those  arts  by  which  alone 
great  aggregations  of  men  are  made  possible.  Beligious 
ceremonies  that  survived  among  ancient  historic  races, 
pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the  progenitors  of  those  races 
had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by  rubbing  together  pieces  of 
wood;  and  must  have  lived  in  such  small  clusters  as  are 
alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  by  integrations,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced  social  aggregates 
a  million  times  in  size  the  aggregates  which  alone  existed  in 
the  remote  past  Here,  then,  is  a  growth  reminding  us, 
by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living  bodies. 

$  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 
answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  further 
parallelism :  the  growths  in  aggregates  of  different  classes  are 
extremely  various  in  their  amounts. 
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Glancing  over  the  entire  assemblage  of  animal  types,  we 
see  that  the  members  of  one  laige  dass,  the  Protozoa,  rarelj 
increase  beyond  that  microscopic  size  with  which  eveiy 
higher  animal  begins.  Among  the  multitudinous  kinds  of 
Ccdenterata,  the  masses  range  from  that  of  the  small  Hydra 
to  that  of  the  lai^  Medusa.  The  annulose  and  molluscous 
types,  respectively  show  ns  immense  contrasts  between  their 
superior  and  inferior  members.  And  the  vertebrate  animals, 
much  larger  on  the  average  than  the  rest,  display  among 
themselves  enormous  differences. 

Kindred  unlikenesses  of  size  strike  us  when  we  contem- 
plate the  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.  Scattered 
over  many  regions  there  are  minute  hordes — still  extant 
samples  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.  We  have  Wood- 
Yeddahs  living  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  only  now  and 
then  assembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in 
families,  and  forming  larger  groups  but  occasionally;  we 
have  Fuegians  clustered  by  the  dozen  or  the  score.  Tribes 
of  Australians,  of  Tasmanians,  of  Andamanese,  are  variable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  fifty.  And  similarly, 
if  the  region  is  inhospitable,  as  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
the  arts  of  life  are  undeveloped,  as  with  the  Digger-Indians, 
or  if  adjacent  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth,  as  with 
Indian  Hill-tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to  primi- 
tive size  continues.  Where  a  fruitful  soil  affords  much 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture, 
again  increases  the  supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates :  instance  those  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
several  thousands,  here  many  thousands,  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  as  one  mass.  And  then  in  the 
highest  societies,  instead  of  partially-aggregated  thousands,' 
we  have  completely-aggregated  millions. 

§  226.  The  growths  of  individual  and  social  oiganisms- 
are  allied  in  another  respect    In  each  case  size  augments  by 
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two  processes,  which  go  on  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
together.  There  is  increase  by  simple  multiplication  of 
units,  causing  enlargement  of  the  group;  there  is  increase 
by  union  of  groups,  and  again  by  union  of  groups  of  groups. 
The  first  parallelism  is  too  simple  to  need  illustration ;  but 
the  facts  which  show  us  the  second  must  be  set  forth. 

Organic  integration,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  PHndples 
of  Biology,  §§  180 — 211,  must  be  here  summarized  to  make 
the  comparison  intelligible.  The  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding, as  shown  us  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may 
be  taken  first,  as  most  easily  followed.  Plants  of 

the  lowest  orders  are  minute  cells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriads  colour  stagnant  waters,  and  others  compose  the 
green  films  on  damp  surfaces.  By  clusterings  of  such  cells  are 
formed  small  threads,  discs,  globes,  etc. ;  as  well  as  amor- 
phous masses  and  laminated  masses.     One  of  these  last 
(called  a  thallus  when  scarcely  at  all  differentiated,  as  in  a 
sea- weed,  and  called  a  frond  in  crjrptogams  that  have  some 
structure),  is  an  extensive  but  simple  group  of  the  protophytes 
first  named.    Temporarily  united  in  certain  low  cryptogams, 
fronds  become  permanently  united  in  higher  cryptogams: 
then  forming  a  series  of  foliar  surfaces  joined  by  a  creepirg 
stem.    Out  of  this  comes  the  phsenogamic  axis — ^a  shoot 
with  its  foliar  organs  or  leaves.    That  is  to  say,  there  is  now 
a  permanent  cluster  of  clusters.    And  then,  as  these  axes 
develop  lateral  axes,  and  as  these  again  branch,  the  com- 
pounding advances  to  higher  stages.  In  the  animal- 
kingdom  the  like  happens ;  though  in  a  less  regular  and  more 
disguised  manner.    The  smallest  animal,  like  the  smallest 
plant,  is  essentially  a  minute  group  of  living  molecules. 
There  are  many  forms  and  stages  showing  us  the  cluster- 
ing of  such  smallest  animals.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  com- 
pound  VorticdlcB  and  in  the  Sponges,  their  individualities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked ;  but  as  evolution  of  the  compo- 
site aggregate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  component 
aggregates  become  less  distinct    In  some  CcdmUrcOa,  though 
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they  retain  considerable  independence,  which  they  show  by 
moving  about  like  Amoeibaf  when  separated,  they  have  their 
individualities  mainly  merged  in  that  of  the  aggregate 
formed  of  theo^:  instance  the  common  Hydra.  Tertiary 
aggregates  similarly  result  from  the  massing  of  secondary 
ones.  Sundry  modes  and  phases  of  the  process  are  observ- 
able among  coelenterate  types.  There  is  the  branched 
hydroid,  in  which  the  individual  polypes  preserve  their 
identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  together; 
and  there  are  forms,  such  as  Vddla,  in  which  the  polypes 
have  been  so  modified  and  fused,  that  their  individualities 
were  long  imrecognized.  Again,  among  the  Mbllusoaida  we 
have  feebly-united  tertiary  aggregates  in  the  Salpida;  while 
we  have,  in  the  Botryllidaf,  masses  in  which  the  tertiary 
aggregate,  greatly  consolidated,  obscures  the  individualities 
of  the  secondary  aggregates.  So,  too,  is  it  with  certain 
annuloid  types;  and,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  with  the 
Annulosa  generally.     (Prin.  ofJBioL,  §  205.) 

Social  growth  proceeds  by  an  analogous  compounding  and 
re-compounding.  The  primitive  social  group,  like  the  primi- 
tive group  of  living  molecules  with  which  organic  evolution 
begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  .by  simple  increase. 
Where,  as  among  Fu^ians,  the  supplies  of  wild  food  yielded 
by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not  enable  more  than  a  score  or 
so  to  live  in  the  same  place — ^where,  as  among  Andamanese, 
limited  to  a  strip  of  shore  backed  by  impenetrable  bush, 
forty  is  about  the  number  of  individuals  who  can  find  prey 
without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary  abode — ^where, 
as  among  Bushmen,  wandering  over  barren  tracts,  small 
hordes  are  alone  possible,  and  even  families  "  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  separate,  since  the  same  spot  will  not  afford 
sufficient  sustenance  for  all;*'  we  have  extreme  instances 
of  the  limitation  of  simple  groups,  and  the  formation  of 
migrating  groups  when  the  limit  is  passed.  Even  in  tolerw 
ably  productive  habitats,  fission  of  the  groups  is  eventually 
necessitated  in  a  kindred  manner.    Spreading  as  its  number 
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increases,  a  primitive  tribe  pieeently  reaches  a  diffusion  at 
which  its  parts  become  incoherent;  and  it  then  gradually 
separates  into  tribes  that  become  distinct  as  fast  as  their 
continually-diverging  dialects  pass  into  different  languages. 
Often  nothing  further  happens  than  repetition  of  thi&  Con- 
flicts of  tribes,  dwindlings  or  extinctions  of  some,  growths 
and  spontaneous  divisions  of  others,  continua  The 

formation  of  a  larger  society  results  only  by  the  joining  of 
such  smaller  societies ;  which  occurs  without  obliterating  the 
divisions  previously  caused  by  separations.  This  process  may 
be  seen  now  going  on  among  uncivilized  races,  as  it  once 
went  on  among  the  ancestors  of  the  civilized  races.  Instead 
of  absolute  independence  of  small  hordes,  such  as  the  lowest 
savages  show  us,  more  advanced  savages  show  us  slight 
cohesions  among  larger  hordes.  In  North  America  each  of 
the  three  great  tribes  of  Comanches  consists  of  various 
bauds,  having  such  feeble  combination  only,  as  results  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  great  chie£  So  of  the  Dakotahs 
there  are,  according  to  Burton,  seven  principal  bands,  each 
including  minor  bands,  numbering  .altogether,  according  to 
Catlin,  forty*two.  And  in  like  manner  the  five  Iroquois 
nations  had  severally  eight  tribes.  Closer  unions  of  these 
slightly-coherent  original  groups  arise  under  favourable  con- 
ditions ;  but  they  only  now  and  then  become  permanent.  A 
common  form  of  the  process  is  that  described  by  Mason  as 
occurring  among  the  Karens.  ^  Each  village,  with  its  scant 
domain,  is  an  independent  state,  and  every  chief  a  prince ; 
but  now  and  then  a  little  Kapoleon  arises,  who  subdues  a 
kingdom  to  himself,  and  builds  up  an  empire.  The  dynas- 
ties, however,  last  only  with  the  controlling  mind.''  The 
like  happens  in  Africa.  Livingstone  says — ^'Formerly  all 
the  Maganja  were  united  under  the  government  of  their 
great.  Chief,  Undi;  .  .  .  but  after  Undi's  death  it  fell  to 
piecesw  .  •  .  This  has  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  every 
African  Empire  from  time  immemoriaL"  Only  occasionally 
does  there  result  a  compound  social  aggr^ate  that  endures 
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for  a  considerable  period,  as  Dahomey  or  as  Ashantee, 
which  is  ''an  assemblage  of  states  owing  a  kind  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  sovereign."  The  histories  of  Madagascar 
and  of  sundry  Polynesian  islands  also  display  these  transi- 
tory compound  groups,  out  of  which  at  length  come  in  some 
cases  permanent  ones.  During  the  earliest  times  of  the 
extinct  civilized  races,  like  stages  were  passed  through.  In 
the  words  of  Maspero,  Egypt  was  "divided  at  first  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  which  at  several  points  simul- 
taneously began  to  establish  small  independent  states,  every 
one  of  which  had  its  laws  and  its  worship."  The  compound 
groups  of  Greeks  first  formed,  were  those  minor  ones  result* 
ing  from  the  subjugation  of  weaker  towns  by  stronger  neigh- 
bouring towns.  And  in  Northern  Europe  during  pagan  days, 
the  numerous  German  tribes,  each  with  its  cantonal  divisions, 
illustrated  this  second  stage  of  aggregation.  After 

such  compound  societies  are  consolidated,  repetition  of  the 
process  on  a  larger  scale  produces  doubly-compound  societies ; 
which,  usually  cohering  but  feebly,  become  in  some  cases 
quite  coherent  Maspero  infers  that  the  Eigyptian  nomes 
described  above  as  resulting  from  integrations  of  tribes, 
coalesced  into  the  two  great  principalities.  Upper  Egypt  and 
Lower  Egypt,  which  were  eventually  united:  the  small 
states  becoming  provincea  The  boasting  records  of  Meso- 
potamian  kings  similarly  show  us  this  union  of  unions 
going  on.  So,  too,  in  Greece  the  integration  at  first 
occurring  locally,  began  afterwards  to  combine  the  minor 
societies  into  two  confederacies.  During  Boman  days  there 
arose  for  defensive  purposes  federations  of  tribes,  which 
eventually  consolidated ;  and  subsequently  these  were  com- 
pounded into  still  larger  aggregates.  Before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  like  happened  throughout  Northern 
Europe.  Then  after  a  period  of  vague  and  varying  combina- 
tions, there  came,  in  later  times,  as  ia  well  illustrated  by 
French  history,  a  massing  of  small  feudal  territories  into 
provinces,  and  a  subsequent  massing  of  these  into  kingdoms. 
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So  that  in  both  oTganlc  and  snper-OTganic  growths,  we  see 
a  process  of  compounding  and  re-compounding  carried  to 
various  stages.  In  both  cases,  after  some  consolidation  of 
the  smallest  aggregates  there  comes  the  process  of  forming 
larger  aggregates  by  union  of  them;  and  in  both  cases  re- 
petition of  this  process  makes  secondary  aggregates  into 
tertiary  ones. 

§227.  Organic  growth  and  super-organio  growth  have 
yet  another  analogy.  A3  above  said,  increase  by  multipli- 
cation of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 
groups,  may  go  on  Simultaneously ;  and  it  does  this  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  clusters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
small,  but  they  lack  density.  Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 
large  spaces  considering  the  small  quantities  of  animal  sub- 
stance they  contain ;  and  low-type  societies  spread  over  areas 
that  are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  their  component 
individuals.  But  as  integration  in  animals  is  shown  by  con- 
centration as  well  as  by  increase  of  bulk;  so  that  social 
integration  which  results  from  the  clustering  of  clusters,  is 
joined  with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each 
cluster.  If  we  contrast  the  spiiuklings  in  regions  inhabited 
by  wild  tribes  with  the  crowds  filling  equal  regions  in 
Europe;  or  if  we  contrast  the  density  of  population  in 
England  under  the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density ;  we 
see  that  besides  the  growth  produced  by  union  of  groups 
there  has  gone  on  interstitial  growth.  Just  as  the  higher 
animal  has  become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  but  riore 
solid ;  so,  too,  has  the  higher  society. 

Social  growth,  then,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
body,  shows  us  the  fundamental  trait  of  evolution  under  a 
twofold  aspect.  Integration  is  displayed  both  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  larger  mass,  and  in  the  progress  of  such  mass 
towards  that  coherence  due  to  closeness  of  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  social 
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growth  to  which  organic  growth  affords  no  parallel — that 
caused  by  the  xuigration  of  units  from  one  society  to  an- 
other. Among  many  primitive  groups  and  a  few  developed 
ones,  this  is  a  considerable  factor;  but^  generally,  its  effect 
bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  effects  of  growth  by  increase  of 
population  and  coalescence  of  groups,  that  it  does  not  much 
qualify  the  analogy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOCIAL  BTRUCTITBES. 

§  228.  In  societies,  as  in  living  bodies,  increase  of  mass 
is  habitually  accompanied  by  increase  of  stmctore.  Along 
with  that  integration  which  is  the  primaiy  trait  of  evolu- 
tion, both  'exhibit  in  high  degrees  the  secondary  trait, 
differentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  Principles  of  Biology  §  44.  Excluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  above 
those  of  plants,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  havis  high  organizations.  The  qualifications 
of  this  law  which  go  along  with  differences  of  me- 
dium, of  habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous;  but  when 
made  they  leave  intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the 
combined  life  of  an  extensive  mass,  involved  arrangements 
are  required.  So,  too,  is  it  with  societies.    As  we 

progress  from  small  groups  to  larger;  from  simple  groups  to 
compound  groups ;  from  compound  groups  to  doubly  com- 
pound ones ;  the  unlikenesses  of  parts  increase.  The  social 
aggregate,  homogeneous  when  minute,  habitually  gains  in 
heterogeneity  along  with  each  increment  of  growth;  and  to 
reach  great  size  must  acquire  great  complexity.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  leading  stages. 

Naturally  in  a  state  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 
Indians  of  South  America,  so  little  social  tliat  "  one  family 
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lives  at  a  distance  from  another/'  social  organization  is 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  is  some  slight  associa- 
tion of  families,  organization  does  not  arise  while  they 
are  few  and  wandering.  Groups  of  Esquimaux,  of  Aus- 
tralians, of  Bushmen,  of  Fuegians,  are  without  even  that 
primary  contrast  of  parts  implied  by  settled  chieftainship. 
Their  members  are  subject  to  no  control  but  such  as  is 
temporarily  acquired  by  the  stronger,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  permanent  nucleus  is  present 
Habitually  where  larger  simple  groups  exist,  we  find  some 
kind  of  head.  Though  not  a  uniform  rule  (for,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  genesis  of  a  controlling  agency  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  activities),  this  is  a  general  rule. 
The  headless  clusters,  wholly  ungovemed,  are  incoherent,  and 
separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  sizes;  but  along 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approaching  to,«or  exceed- 
ing, a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  compound 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and  exercising 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supernatural,  or  botL  This  is 
the  first  social  differentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  another,  tending  to  form  a  division  be- 
tween regulative  and  operative  parts.  In  the  lowest  tribes 
this  is  rudely  represented  only  by  the  contrast  in  BtcUtis 
between  the  sexes:  the  men,  having  unchecked  control, 
carry  on  such  external  activities  as  the  tribe  shows  us, 
chiefly  in  war;  while  the  women  are  made  drudges  who 
perform  the  less  skilled  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation. 
But  that  tribal  growth,  and  establishment  of  chieftainship, 
which  gives  military  superiority,  presently  causes  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operative  part  by  adding  captives  to  it  This 
begins  unobtrusively.  While  in  battle  the  men  are  killed, 
aud  often  afterwards  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are  enslaved. 
Patagonians,  for  example,  make  slaves  of  women  and  children 
taken  in  war.  Later,  and  especially  when  cannibalism 
ceases,  comes  the  enslavement  of  male  captives;  whence 
results,  in  some  cases,  an  operative  part  clearly  marked  off 
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from  the  rcgnlative  part  Among  the  Chinooks,  ^  daves  do 
all  the  laborious  work."  We  read  that  the  Beluchi,  avoiding 
the  hard  labour  of  coltivation,  impose  it  on  the  Jutts,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  whom  they  have  subjugated.  Beecham 
says  it  is  usual  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  make  the  slaves  dear 
the  ground  for  cultivation.  And  among  the  Felatahs ''  slaves 
are  numerous :  the  males  are  employed  in  weaving,  collecting 
wood  or  grass,  or  on  any  other  kind  of  work ;  some  of  the 
women  are  engaged  in  spinning"  •  •  •  in  preparing  the  yarn 
for  the  loom,  others  in  pounding  and  grinding  com,  etc." 

Along  with  that  increase  of  mass  caused  by  union  of 
primary  social  aggregates  into  a  secondary  one,  a  further 
unlikeness  of  parts  arises.  The  holding  together  of  the  com- 
pound cluster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well  as  heads  of 
the  parts;  and  a  differentiation  analogous  to  that  which 
originally  produced  a  chief,  now  produces  a  chief  of  chiefiB. 
Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence  against  a 
common  foe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  conquest  by  one 
tribe  of  the  rest  In  this  last  case  the  predominant  tribe,  in 
maintaining  its  supremacy,  develops  more  highly  its  mili- 
tary character :  thus  becoming  unlike  the  others. 

After  such  clusters  of  clusters  have  been  so  consolidated 
that  their  united  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one  governing 
agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjugations  of,  other 
clusters  of  clusters,  ending  from  time  to  time  in  coalescence. 
When  this  happens  there  results  still  greater  complexity  in 
the  governing  agency,  with  its  king,  local  rulers,  and  petty 
chiefs;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  arise  more  marked 
divisions  of  classes — ^military,  priestly,  slave,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  complication  of  structure  accompanies  increase  of  mass. 

§  229.  This  increase  of  heterogeneity,  which  in  both 
classes  of  aggregates  goes  along  with  growth,  presents 
another  trait  in  common.  Beyond  unlikenesses  of  parts 
due  to  development  of  the  co-ordinating  agencies,  there 
presently    follow    unlikenesses    among    the    agencies    co- 
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ordinated — the  organs  of  alimentation,  etc,  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  industrial  stractures  in  the  other. 

When  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  unite  to 
form  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  these  secondaiy 
aggregates  are  compounded  into  tertiary  aggregates,  each 
component  is  at  first  similar  to  the  other  components ;  but 
in  the  course  of  evolution  dissimilarities  arise  and  become 
more  and  more  decided.  Among  the  Cadenterata  the  stages 
are  dearly  indicated.  Front  the  sides  of  a  common  hjdra, 
bud  out  young  ones  which,  when  fully  developed,  separate 
from  their  parent.  In  the  compound  hydroids  the  young 
polypes  produced  in  like  noanner,  remain  permanently 
attached,  and,  themselves  repeating  the  process,  presently 
form  a  branched  aggregate.  When  the  members  of  the 
compound  group  lead  similar  and  almost  independent  lives, 
Bs  in  various  rooted  genera,  they  remain  similar:  save  those 
of  them  which  become  reproductive  organs.  But  in  the 
floating  and  swimming  clusters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process, 
the  differentiy-conditicmed  members  become  different,  while 
assuming  different  functions.  It  is  thus  with  the 

minor  social  groups  combined  into  a  major  social  group. 
Each  tribe  originally  had  within  itself  such  feebly-marked 
industrial  divisions  as  sufficed  for  its  low  kind  of  life;  and 
these  were  like  those  of  each  other  tribe.  But  union  facili- 
tates exchange  of  commodities;  and  if,  as  mostly  happens, 
the  component  tribes  severally  occupy  localities  fetvoor- 
able  to'  unlike  kinds  of  production,  unlike  occupations  are 
initiated,  and  there  result  unlikenesses  of  industrial  struo- 
tures.  Even  between  tribes  not  united,  as  those  of  Australia^ 
barter  of  products  furnished  by  their  respective  habitats 
goes  on  so  long  as  war  does  not  hinder.  And  evidentiy 
when  there  is  reached  such  a  stage  of  integration  as  in 
Madagascar,  or  as  in  the  chief  Negro  states  of  Africa,  the 
internal  peace  that  follows  subordination  to  one  government 
makes  commercial  intercourse  easy.  The  like  parts  being 
permanenUy   held    together,  mutual    dependence   becomes 
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possible;  and  along  with  growing  mutual  dependence  the 
parts  grow  unlike. 

§  230.  Hhe  advance  of  organization  which  thus  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  organisms 
and  in  social  organisms,  conforms  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
general  law :  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general 
to  the  more  speciaL  First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of 
parts ;  then  within  each  of  the  parts  primarily  contrasted, 
changes  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them;  then  within 
each  of  these  unlike  divisions,  minor  unlikenesses ;  and  so  on 
continuallj. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  illustrate  this  law  in  animals.  At  the  outset  an 
elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the  ''^  primitive 
groove,"  represents  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis:  as  yet 
there  are  no  marks  of  vertebrse,  nor  even  a  contrast  between 
the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the  part  which  is 
to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges  bounding  this 
groove,  growing  up  and  folding  over  more  rapidly  at  the 
anterior  end,  wluch  at  the  same  time  widens,  begin  to  make 
the  skull  distinguishable  from  the  spine;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  segmentation  in  the  spinal  part,  while  the  cephalic 
part  remains  unsegmented,  strengthens  the  contrast  Within 
each  ot  these  main  divisions  minor  divisions  soon  arise. 
The  rudimentary  cranium,  bending  forward,  simultaneously 
acquires  three  dilatations  indicating  the  contained  nervous 
centres;  while  the  s^mentation  of  the  spinal  column, 
spreading  to  its  ends,  produces  an  almost-uniform  series  of 
**  proto-vertebna^'  At  first  these  proto- vertebrae  not  only 
differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  each  is  relatively 
simple — a  quadrate  mass.  Gradually  this  almost-uniform 
series  falls  into  unlike  divisions — ^the  cervical  group,  the 
dorsal  group,  the  lumbar  group;  and  while  tlie  series  of 
vertebras  is  thus  becoming  specialized  in  its  different  regions, 
each  vertebra  is  changing  from  that  general  form  which  it  at 
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first  had  in  common  with  the  rest^  to  the  more  special  form 
eventuallj  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest  Throughout  the 
embryo  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  going  on  kindred  pro- 
cesses ;  which,  first  making  each  large  part  unlike  all  other 
large  parts,  then  make  the  parts  of  that  part  unlike  one 
another.  Daring  social  evolution  analogous  meta* 

morphoses  may  everywhere  be  traced.  The  rise  of  the  struc- 
ture exercising  religious  control  will  serve  as  an  example. 
In  simple  tribes,  and  in  clusters  of  tribes  during  their  early 
stages  of  aggregation,  we  find  men  who  are  at  once  sor- 
cerers, priests,  diviners,  exorcists,  doctors, — ^men  who  deal 
with  supposed  supernatural  beings  in  all  the  various  possible 
ways :  propitiating  them,  seeking,  knowledge  and  aid  from 
them,  commanding  them,  subduing  them.  Along  with 
advance  in  social  integration,  there  come  both  differences 
of  function  and  differences  of  rank.  In  Tanna  '^  there 
are  rain-makers  •  •  •  and  a  host  of  other  '  sacred  men ;' " 
in  Fiji  there  are  not  only  priests,  but  seers;  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  there  are  diviners  as  well  as  priests; 
among  the  Now  Zealanders,  Thomson  distinguishes  between 
priests  and  sorcerers ;  and  among  the  Kaffirs,  besides  diviners 
and  rain-makers,  there  are  two  classes  of  doctors  who  respec- 
tively rely  on  supernatural  and  on  natural  agents  in  curing 
their  patients.  More  advanced  societies,  as  those  of  an- 
cient America,  show  us  still  greater  multiformity  (^  this 
once-uniform  group.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  medical 
class,  descending  from  a  class  of  sorcerers  who  dealt  an- 
tagonistically with  the  supernatural  agents  supposed  to 
cause  disease,  were  distinct  from  the  priests,  whose  dealings 
with  supernatural  agents  were  propitiatory*  rurther,  the 
sacet*dotal  class  included  several  kinds,  dividing  the 
religious  offices  among  them — ^sacrificers,  diviners,  singers, 
composers  of  hymns,  instructors  of  youth ;  and  then  there 
were  also  gradations  of  rank  in  each.  This  progress  from 
general  to  special  in  priesthoods,  has,  in  the  higher  nations, 
led  to  such  marked  distinctions  that  the  original  kinships  are 
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forgotten.  The  priest-astrologers  of  ancient  races  were  ini- 
tiators of  the  scientific  class,  now  variously  sp^ialized ; 
from  the  priest-doctors  of  old  have  come  the  medical  class 
with  its  chief  division  and  minor  divisions ;  while  within  the 
clerical  class  proper,  have  arisen  not  only  various  ranks 
from  Pope  down  to  acolyte,  hut  various  kinds  of  func- 
tionaries— dean,  priest,  deacon,  chorister,  as  well  as  others 
classed  as  curates  and  chaplains.  Similarly  if  we  trace  the 
genesis  of  any  industrial  structure;  as  that  which  from 
primitive  blacksmiths  who  smelt  their  own  iron  as  well  as 
make  implements  from  it,  brings  us  to  our  iron-manu- 
facturing districts,  where  preparation  of  tho  metal  is 
separated  into  smelting,  refining,  puddling,  rolling,  and 
where  turning  this  metal  into  implements  is  divided  into 
various  businesses. 

The  transformation  here  illustrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  that  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneous which  everywhere  characterizes  evolution ;  but  the 
truth  to  be  noted  is  that  it  characterizes  the  evolution  of 
individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  especially 
high  degrees. 

§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facts  shows  us  another  striking 
parallelism.  Organs  in  animals  and  organs  in  societies  have 
internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

Differing  from  one  another  as  the  viscera  of  a  living 
creature  do  in  many  respects,  they  h&ve  several  traits  in 
common.  Each  viscus  contains  appliances  for  conveying 
nutriment  to  its  parts,  for  bringing  it  materials  on  which 
to  operate,  for  carrying  away  the  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  regiilating  its  activity.  Though 
liver  and  kidneys  are  unlike  in  their  general  appearances 
and  minute  structures,  as  well  as  in  the  ofiices  they  fulfil, 
the  one  as-  much  as  the  other  has  a  system  of  arteries,  a 
system  of  veins^  a  system  of  lymphatics — ^lias  branched 
channels  through  which  its  excretions  escape,  and  nerves 
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for  exciting  and  checking  it  In  large  measure  the  like 
is  true  of  those  higher  organs  which,  instead  of  elaborating 
and  purifying  and  distributing  the  bloody  aid  the  general 
life  by  carrying  on  external  actions — ^the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular organs.  These,  too,  have  their  ducts  for  bringing 
prepared  materials,  ducts  for  drafting  off  vitiated  materials, 
ducts  for  carrying  away  effete  matters ;  as  also  their  con- 
trolling nerve-cells  and  fibres.  So  that,  along  with  the  many 
marked  differences  of  structure,  there  are  these  marked 
communities  of  structure. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  society.  The  clustered  citizens  form* 
ing  an  organ  which  produces  some  commodity  for  national 
use,  or  which  otherwise  satisfies  national  wants,  has  within 
it  subservient  structures  substantially  like  those  of  each 
other  organ  carrying  on  each  other  function.  Be  it  a  cotton* 
weaving  district  or  a  district  where  cutlery  is  made,  it  has  a 
set  of  agencies  which  bring  the  raw  material,  and  a  set  of 
agencies  which  collect  and  send  away  the  manufactured 
articles;  it  has  an  apparatus  of  major  and  minor  channels 
through  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  drafted  out  of 
the  general  stocks  circulating  through  the  kingdom,  and 
brought  home  to  the  local  workers  and  those  who  direct 
them ;  it  has  appliances,  postal  and  other,  for  bringing  those 
impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  place  is  excited  or 
checked ;  it  has  local  controlling  powers,  political  and  ecde* 
siastical,  by  which  order  is  maintained  and  healthful  action 
furthered.  So,  too,  when,  from  a  district  which  secretes 
certain  goods,  we  turn  to  a  sea-port  which  absorbs  wd 
sends  out  goods,  we  find  the  distributing  and  restraining 
agencies  are  mostly  the  samQ.  Even  where  the  social  organ; 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  material  activity,  has,  liko  a  uni- 
versity, the  oiiice  of  preparing  certain  classes  of  units  for 
social  functions  of  particular  .kinds,  this  general  type  of 
structure  is  repeated :  the  appliances  for  local  sustentation 
and  regulation,  differing  in  some  respects,  are  similar  in 
essentials — ^ther^  are  like  classes  of  distributors,  like  dasses 
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for  civil  control,  and  a  specially-developed  class  for  eccle- 
siastical control 

On  observing  that  this  community  of  stracture  among 
social  oigans,  like  the  community  of  structure  among  organs 
in  a  living  body,  necessarily  accompanies  mutual  dependence, 
we  shall  see  even  more  cl^rly  than  hitherto,  how  great 
is  the  likeness  of  nature  between  individual  organization 
and  social  organizatioui 

§  232.  One  more  structural  analogy  must  be  named. 
The  formation  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceeds  in  ways 
which  we  may  distinguish  as  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary; and,  paralleling  them,  Uiere  are  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  formed.  Wo 
will  look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  by  itself. 

In  animals  of  low  types,  bile  is  secreted,  not  by  a  liver, 
but  by  separate  cells  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
at  one  pait  These  cells  individually  perform  their  function 
of  separating  certain  matters  from  the  blood,  and  indivi- 
dually pour  out  what  they  separate.'  Ko  organ,  strictly 
so-called,  exists ;  but  only  a  number  of  units  not  yet  aggre- 
gated into  an  organ.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
incipient  form  of  an  industrial  structure  in  a  society.  At 
first  each  worker  carries  on  his  occupation  alone,  and  him- 
self disposes  of  the  product  to  consumers.  The  arrangement 
still  extant  in  our  villages,  where  the  cobbler  at  his  own 
fireside  makes  and  sells  boots,  and  where  the  blacksmith 
single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needed  by  his  neigh- 
boiurs,  exemplifies  the  primitive  type  of  every  producing 
structure.  Among  savages  slight  differentiations  arise  from 
individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  Fitz- 
roy  tells  us  that  "  one  becomes  an  adept  with  the  spear ; 
another  with  the  sling;  another  with  a  bow  and  arrows." 
As  like  differences  of  skill  among  members  of  primitive 
tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special  things,  it 
results  that  necessarily  the  industrial  <ngan  begins  as  a 
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social  unit.  Where,  as  among  the  Shasta  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, "arrow-making  is  a  distinct  profession,"  it  is  clear 
that  manipulative  superiority  being  the  cause  of  the  differen- 
tiation, the  worker  is  at  first  singla  And  during  subsequent 
periods  of  growth,  even  in  small  settled  communities,  this 
type  continues.  The  statement  that  among  the  Coast 
Kegroes,  "  the  most  ingenious  man  in  the  village  is  usually 
the  blacksmith,  joiner,  architect,  and  weaver,"  while  it  shows 
us  urtizan-functions  in  an  undifferentiated  stage,  also  shows 
us  how  completely  individual  is  the  artizan-structure :  the 
implication  being  that  as  the  society  grows,  it  is  by  the 
addition  of  more  such  individuals,  severally  carrying  on 
their  occupations  independently,  that  the  additional  demand 
is  met 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  an  incipient  secreting  organ 
in  an  animal  reaches  tliat  higher  structure  with  which  our 
next  comparison  may  be  made.  The  cells  pass  from  a 
scattered  cluster  into  a  compact  cluster ;  and  they  severally 
become  compound.  In  place  of  a  single  cell  elaborating  and 
emitting  its  special  product,  we  now  have  a  small  elongated 
sac  containing  a  family  of  ceUs;  and  this,  through  an 
opening  at  one  end,  gives  exit  to  their  products.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  formed  an  integrated  group  of  such 
follicles,  each  containing  secreting  units  and  having  its 
separate  orifice  of  discharge.  To  this  type  of  in- 

dividual organ,  we  find,  in  semi-civilized  societies,  a  type 
of  social  organ  closely  corresponding.  In  one  of  these  settled 
and  growing  communities,  the  demands  upon  individual 
workers,  now  more  specialized  in  their  occupations,  have 
become  unceasing;  and  each  worker,  occasionally  pressed 
by  work,  makes  helpers  of  his  childrexL  This  practice, 
beginning  incidentally,  establishes  itself;  and  eventually  it 
grows  into  an  imperative  custom  that  each  man  shall  bring 
up  his  boys  to  his  own  trade.  Illustrations  of  this  stage  are 
numerous.  Skilled  occupations,  "^like  every  other  calling 
and  office  in  Peru,  always  descended  from  father  to  son. 
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The  division  of  castes,  in  this  particukr,  was  as  precise 
as  that  which  existed  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan."  In  Mexico, 
too,  "  the  sons  in  general  learned  the  trades  of  their  fathers, 
and  embraced  their  professions."  The  like  was  true  of  the 
industrial  structures  of  European  nations  in  early  times. 
By  the  Theodosian  code,  a  Roman  youth  "was  compelled 
to  follow  the  employment  of  his  father  .  .  .  and  the  suitor 
who  sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter  could  only  obtain  his 
bride  by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family." 
In  mediaeval  France  handicitrfts  were  inherited;  and  the 
old  English  periods  were  characterized  by  a  like  usage. 
Branching  of  the  family  through  generations  into  a  number 
of  kindred  families  carrying  on  the  same  occupation,  pro- 
duced the  germ  of  the  guild ;  and  the  related  families  who 
monopolized  each  industry  fonned  a  cluster  habitually 
occupying  the  same  quarter.  Hence  the  still  extant  names 
of  many  streets  in  English  towns — "Fellmonger,  Horse- 
monger,  and  Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright, 
Turner  and  Salter  Streets  :'*  a  segregation  like  that  which 
still  persists  in  Oriental  bazaars.  And  now,  on  observing 
how  one  of  these  industrial  quarters  was  composed  of  many 
allied  families,  each  containing  sons  working  under  direction 
of  a  father,  who  while  sharing  in  the  work  sold  the  produce, 
and  who,  if  the  family  and  business  were  large,  became 
mainly  a  channel  taking  in  raw  material  and  giving  out  the 
manufactured  article,  we  see  that  there  existed  an  analogy 
to  the  kind  of  glandular  organ  described  above,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  adjacent  cell-containing  follicles  having 
separate  mouths. 

A  third  stage  of  the  analogy  may  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandular  organ  necessitated  by  the  more 
active  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there  goes  a 
change  of  structure  consequent  on  augmentation  of  bulk. 
If  the  follicles  multiply  wliile  their  ducts  have  all  to  be 
brought  to  one  spot,  it  results  that  their  orifices,  increas- 
ingly numerous,  occupy  a  larger  area  of  the  wall  of  the 
21 
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cavity  which  receives  the  discharge ;  and  if  lateral  extension 
of  this  area  is  negatived  by  the  functional  requirements,  it 
results  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  by  formation  of  a 
caecum.  Further  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondaiy 
Cffica  diverging  from  this  main  cfficum;  which  hence  becomes, 
in  part,  a  duct.  Thus  is  at  length  evolved  a  laige  viscus, 
such  as  a  liver,  having  a  single  main  duct  with  ramifying 
branches  running  throughout  its  mass.  Now  we 

rise  from  the  above-described  kind  of  industrial  organ  by 
parallel  stages  to  a  higher  kind.  There  is  no  sudden  leap 
from  the  household-type  to  the  factory-t}rpe,  but  a  gi'adual 
transition.  The  first  step  is  shown  us  in  those  rules  of  trade- 
guilds  under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who,  as 
Brentano  says,  "became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
master,  who  instructed  him  in  his  trade,  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  his  morals,  as  well  as  his  work  i** 
practically,  an  adopted  son.  This  modification  having  been 
established,  there  followed  the  employing  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  journeymen.  With  development  of  this 
modified  household-group,  the  master  grew  into  a  seller  of 
goods  made,  not  by  his  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and,  as  his  business  enlarged,  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a 
vporker,  and  became  wholly  a  distributor — a  channel  through 
which  went  out  the  products,  not  of  a  few  sons,  but  of  many 
unrelated  artizans.  This  led  the  way  to  establishments  in 
which  the  employed  far  outnumbered  the  members  of  the 
family ;  until  at  length,  with  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
came  the  factoiy:  a  series  of  rooms,  each  containing  a 
crowd  of  producing  nnits,  and  sending  its  tributary  stream 
of  product  to  join  other  streams  before  reaching  the  single 
place  of  exit.  Finally,  in  greatly-developed  industrial  otgajia, 
we  see  many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  town,  and  others 
in  adjacent  towns;  to  and  from  which,  along  branching 
roads,  come  the  raw  materials  and  go  the  bales  of  cloth, 
calico,  etc. 

There  are  instances  in  which  a  new  industry  passes  through 
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these  stages  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations ;  as  happened 
with  the  stocking-manufacture.  In  the  Midland  counties, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary  stocking- 
frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottage  every  here  and  there: 
the  single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product  Presently 
arose  work-shops  in  which  several  such  looms  might  be 
heard  goiug :  there  was  the  father  and  his  sons,  with  perhaps 
a  journeyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large  building  con- 
taining many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine;  and  finally 
many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  town. 

§  233.  These  structural  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  still  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolution  from  low  types 
to  high,  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi- 
fications all  the  stages  above  described;  but  now,  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organism  of  high  type,  these 
stages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a 
comparatively  direct  process.  Thus  the  liver  of  a  mamma« 
lian  embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projectii  g  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine;  while  simultaneously  there  dips 
down  into  it  a  caecum  from  the  intestine.  Transforma- 
tion of  this  csecum  into  the  hepatic  duct  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  that  within  the  mass  of  cells  there  arise 
minor  ducts,  connected  with  this  main  duct;  and  there 
meanwhile  go  on  other  changes  which,  during  evolution 
of  the  organ  through  successively  higher  types,  came  one 
after    another.  In    the    formation    of    industrial 

organs  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factory  system  is 
well-established — now  that  it  has  become  ingrained  in  the 
social  constitution,  we  see  direct  assumptions  of.it  in  all 
industries  for  which  its  fitness  has  been  shown.  If  at  one 
place  the  discovery  of  ore  prompts  the  setting  up  of  iron- 
works, or  at  another  a  special  kind  of  water  facilitates 
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brewing,  there  is  no  passing  through  the  early  stages  of 
single  worker,  family,  clustered  families,  and  so  on;  but 
there  is  a  sudden  drafting  of  materials  and  men  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  formation  of  a  producing  structure  on  the 
advanced  type.  Nay,  not  one  large  establishment  only  is 
thus  evolved  after  the  direct  manner,  but  a  cluster  of  large 
establishments.  At  Barrow-in-Furness  we  see  a  town  with 
its  iron-works,  its  importing  and  exporting  businesses,  its 
extensive  docks  and  means  of  communication,  all  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  framed  after  that  type  which  it  has 
teken  centuries  to  develop  through  successive  modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  is  also  common  to  both  cases.  Just  as  in 
the  embryo  of  a  high  animal,  various  organs  have  their  im- 
portant parts  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in 
anticipation,  as  it  were;  so,  with  the  body  at  large,  it 
happens  that  entire  organs  which,  during  the  serial  genesis 
of  the  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
individual  comparatively  soon.  This,  which  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony,  is  shown  us  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  though  in  the 
lowest  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  exists;  or,  again, 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column  before  any  alimen- 
tary system  is  formed,  though,  in  a  proto-vertebrate,  even 
when  its  alimentary  system  is  completed,  there  are  but 
feeble  signs  of  segmentation.  The  analogous  change 

of  order  in  social  evolution,  is  shown  us  by  new  societies 
which  inherit  the  confirmed  habite  of  old  ones.  Instence  the 
United  States,  where  a  town  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streets  and  plots,  has  its  hotel,  church,  post-office,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  houses;  and  whei*e  a  railway  is 
run  through  the  wilderness  in  anticipation  of  settlements. 
Or  instance  Australia,  where  a  few  years  after  the  huts 
of  gold-diggers  begin  to  cluster  round  new  mines,  there 
is  established  a  piinting-office  and  journal;  though,  in 
the  mother-country,  centuries  passed  before  a  town  of  like 
size  developed  a  like  agency. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

5  234  Changes  of  structures  cannot  occur  without 
clianges  of  functions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter  might,  therefore,  be  said  here  with  substituted 
terms.  Indeed,  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure 
are  more  indicated  by  changes  of  function  than  directly 
seen,  it  may  be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  de- 
scribed by  implication. 

There  are,  however,  certain  functional  traits  not  mani- 
festly implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  a  few  pages 
must  be  devoted. 

§  235.  If  organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  organization  is  high  there 
must  go  a  dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great 
that  separation  is  fatal;  and  conversely.  This  truth  is 
equally  well  shown  in  the  individual  organism  and  in  the 
social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion,  similar  to  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on 
similar  actions ;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artificial  separation 
interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  separated 
portion.  When  the  faintly-diflferentiated  speck  o^  protoplasm 
forming  a  Rhizopod  is  accidentally  divided,  each  division 
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goes  on  as  before.  So,  too,  is  it  with  those  aggregates  of  the 
second  order  in  which  the  components  remain  substantially 
alike.  The  ciliated  monads  clothing  the  homy  fibres  of  a 
living  sponge,  need  one  another's  aid  so  little  that,  when  the 
sponge  is  cut  in  two,  each  half  carries  on  its  processes  with- 
out interruption.  Even  where  some  unlikeness  has  arisen 
among  the  units,  as  in  £he  familiar  polype,  the  perturbation 
caused  by  division  is  but  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por- 
tions resulting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange themselves  into  fit  forms  before  resuming  their 
ordinary  simple  actions.  The  like  happens  for  the 

like  reason  with  the  lowest  social  aggregates.  A  headless 
wandering  group  of  primitive  men  divides  without  any 
inconvenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  and 
maker  of  his  own  weapons,  hut,  etc,  with  a  squaw  who  has 
in  every  case  the  like  drudgeries  to  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert with  his  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  chase ;  and,  except  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  is  as  good  as  concert  with  the  whole.  Even  where  the 
slight  differentiation  implied  by  chieftainship  exists,  little 
inconvenience  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  separation. 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  such  low  social  life  as  is  possible 
recommences. 

With  highly-organized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  is 
very  different  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  without 
causing  immediate  death.  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
is  fataL  Kot  even  a  reptile,  though  it  may  survive  the  loss 
of  its  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  is  divided.  And  among 
annulose  creatures  it  similarly  happens  that  though  in  soma 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  half,  it  kills 
both  in  an  insect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  crustacean.  If 

in  high  societies  the  effect  of  mutilation  is  less  than  in  high 
animds,  still  it  is  great  Middlesex  separated  froqi  its 
surroundings  would  in  a  few  days  have  all  its  social  processes 
stopped  by  lack  of  supplies.    Cut  off  the  cotton-district  from 
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liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  would  come  arrest 
of  its  industry  followed  by  mortality  of  its  people.  Let  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-mining  populations  and 
adjacent  populations  which  smelt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery,  and  both,  forthwith  dying  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individually.  Though 
when  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  left 
without  a  central  controlling  agency,  it  may  presently  evolve 
one ;  yet  there  is  meanwhile  much  risk  of  dissolution,  and 
before  re-organization  is  efficient^  a  long  period  of  disorder 
and  weakness  must  be  passed  through. 

So  that  the  consensus  of  functions  becomes  closer  as  evolu- 
tion advances.  In  low  aggregates,  both  individual  and 
social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  but  little  dependent  on  one 
another ;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both  kinds,  that 
combination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  whole, 
makes  possible  the  component  actions  which  constitute  the 
lives  of  the  parts. 

§  236.  Another  corollary,  manifest  a  priori  and  proved 
a  ^5^mort,  must  be  named.  Where  parts  are  little  diflfer- 
entiated,  they  can  readily  perform  one  another's  functions ; 
but  where  much  difierentiated  they  can  perform  one  another's 
functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  alL 

Again  the  common  polype  furnishes  a  clear  illustration. 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  being  turned 
inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomach  and  the 
stomach  becomes  skin :  each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
organization  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges. 
StiU,  to  some  extent,  substitutions  of  functions  remain  pos- 
sible in  highly  developed  creatures.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorptive  power,  now  mono- 
polized by  the  alimentary  canal:  it  takes  into  the  system 
certain  small  amounts  of  matter  rubbed  on  to  it.  Such 
vicarious  actions  are,  however,  most  manifest  between  parts 
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having  functions  that  are  still  allied.  If,  for  instance,  tho 
bile-excreting  function  of  the  liver  is  impeded,  other  excre- 
tory organs,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  become  channels 
through  which  bile  is  got  rid  of.  If  a  cancer  in  the  oeso- 
phagus prevents  swallowing,  the  arrested  food,  dilating  the 
oesophagus,  forms  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  digestion  is 
set  up.  But  these  small  abilities  of  the  differentiated  parts 
to  discharge  one  another's  duties,  are  not  displayed  where 
they  have  diverged  more  widely.  Though  mucous  mem- 
brane, continuous  with  skin  at  various  orifices,  will,  if 
everted,  assume  to  a  considerable  extent  the  characters  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not ;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscle  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viscera,  portions  of  their 
functions  if  they  fail. 

In  social  organisms,  low  and  high,  we  find  these  relatively 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  substitution.  Of  course, 
where  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeats  every  other  in  his 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged ; 
and  where  there  has  arisen  only  that  small  differentiation 
implied  by  the  barter  of  weapons  for  other  articles,  between 
one  member  of  the  tribe  skilled  in  weapon-making  and 
others  less  skilled,  the  destruction  of  this  specially-skilled 
member  entails  no  great  evil;  since  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  so  welL  Even  in  settled  societies  of  considerable  sizes, 
we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree.  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  Zurita  says — ^"  Every  Indian  knows  all  handicrafts 
which  do  not  require  great  skill  or  delicate  instruments;" 
and  in  Peru  each  man  **  was  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  various  handicrafts  essential  to  domestic  comfort:"  the 
parts  of  the  societies  were  so  sliglitly  differentiated  in  their 
occupations,  that  assumption  of  one  another's  occupations 
remained  practicable.  But  in  societies  like  our  own,  spe- 
cialized industrially  and  otherwise  in  high  degrees,  the 
actions  of  one  part  which  fails  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  by  other  parts.    Even  the  relatively-unskilled  farm 
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labourers,  were  they  to  strike,  would  have  their  duties  very 
inadequately  performed  by  the  urban  population;  and  our 
iron  manufactures  would  be  stopped  if  their  trained  artizans, 
refusing  to  work,  had  to  be  replaced  by  peasants  or  hands 
from  cotton-factories.  Still  less  could  the  higher  functions, 
legislative,  judicial,  etc.,  be  effectually  performed  by  coal- 
miners  and  navvies. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  cases.  In  proportion  as  the  units  forming  any  part  of 
an  individual  organism  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  impulse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions ;  and  in  the  social  organism  the 
discipline  required  for  effectually  discharging  a  special  duty, 
causes  unfitness  for  discharging  special  duties  widely  un- 
like it 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  are  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  small . 
inconvenience,  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  causes 
great  perturbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assume  one  another's  functions,  but  can- 
not in  high  .types ;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies 
might  be  enlarged  on  did  space  permit. 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  organisms  the 
vitality  increases  as  fast  as  the  functions  become  specialized 
In  either  case,  before  there  exist  structures  severally  adapted 
for  the  unlike  actions,  these  are  ill-performed ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  developed  appliances  for  furthering  it,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  one  another's  services  is  but  slight  But  along  with 
advance  of  organization,  every  part,  more  limited  in  its  office, 
performs  its  office  better;  the  means  of  exchanging  benefits 
become  greater ;  each  aids  all,  and  all  aid  each  with  increas- 
ing efficiency ;  and  the  total  activity  we  call  life,  individual 
or  national,  augments. 
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Much,  too,  remains  to  be  said  about  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  changes  by  which  the  functions  become  specialized; 
but  this,  along  with  other  parallelisms,  will  best  be  seen  on 
following  out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  evolution  of  the  several 
great  systems  of  oigans,  individual  and  social:  considering 
their  respective  structural  and  functional  traits  together. 


CHAPTER  VL 

SYSTEMS    OF    ORGANS. 

§  237a.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  implies  a  truth  which 
was  established  independently  of  it — ^the  troth  that  all 
animals,  however  unlike  they  finally  become,  begin  their 
developments  in  like  ways.  The  first  structural  changes, 
once  passed  through  in  common  by  divergent  types,  are 
repeated  in  the  early  changes  undergone  by  every  new 
individual  of  each  type.  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  parasites,  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  individual 
organisms,  we  may  expect  to  find  paralleled  by  some  com- 
mon method  among  social  organisms;  and  our  expectation 
will  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  First  Principles  (§§  149—152)  and  in  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Bido^  (§§  287 — 9)  were  described  the  primary 
organic  difierentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrasts  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages,  let  us  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  resulting  systems  of  organs  in  their 
simple  forms. 

The  aggregated  units  composing  the  lowest  coelenterate 
animal,  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  them  directly  exposed  to  the  surrounding  medium  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  digestive  cavity 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food.  From  units  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  by  which  small  creatures 
are  caught,  and  those  thread-cells,  as  they  are  called,  whence 
are  ejected  minute  weapons  against  invading  larger  creatures ; 
while  by  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out  the  solvent 
which  prepares  the  food  for  that  absorption  afterwards 
effected  by  them,  both  for  their  own  sustentation  and  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  rest  Here  we  have  in  its  first  st^ge 
the  fundamental  distinction  which  pervades  the  animal  king- 
dom, between  the  external  parts  which  deal  with  environ- 
ing existences — earth,  air,  prey,  enemies, — and  the  internal 
parts  which  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  body  the 
nutritious  substances  which  the  external  parts  have  se- 
cured. Among  the  higher  Codenterata  a  complica- 
tion occurs.  In  place  of  each  single  layer  of  units  there 
is  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layers  a 
space.  This  space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach  in 
creatures  of  this  type,  becomes  completely  shut  off  in  types 
above  it.  In  these  last  the  outer  double  layer  forms  the 
wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  double  layer  bounds  the  ali- 
mentary cavity;  and  the  space  between  them,  containing 
absorbed  nutriment,  is  the  so-called  peri-visceral  sac.  Though 
the  above-described  two  simple  layers  with  their  inter- 
vening protoplasm,  are  but  analogous  to  the  outer  and 
inner  systems  of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layers, 
with  the  intervening  cavity,  are  homologous  with  the  outer 
and  inner  systems  of  higher  animals.  For  in  the  course  of 
evolution  the  outer  double  layer  gives  nse  to  the  skeleton, 
the  nervo-muscular  system,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  protect- 
ing structures,  etc.;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomes 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  numerous  appended  organs 
which  almost  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous,  occur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.  When  from  low  tribes  en- 
tirely undifferentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  them,  we 
find  classes  of  masters  and  slaves  ^-masters  who,  as  warriors 
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cany  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  activities  and  thus 
especially  stand  in .  relations  to  environing  agencies ;  and 
slaves  who  carry  on  inner  activities  for  the  general  sus* 
tentation,  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secondarily  of 
themselves.  Of  coarse  this  contrast  is  at  first  vague. 
Where  the  tribe  subsists  mainly  on  wild  animals,  its  domi* 
nant  men,  being  hunters  as  well  as  warriors,  take  a  large 
share  in  procuring  food ;  and  such  few  captives  as  are  made 
by  war,  become  men  who  discharge  the  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation.  But 
along  with  establishment  of  the  agricultural  state,  the 
differentiation  grows  more  appreciable.  Though  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  superintending  the  labour  of  their  slaves 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  join  in  it;  yet  the  subject-class  is 
habitually  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  food- 
supply,  and  the  dominant  class,  more  remote  from  the  food- 
supply,  is  becoming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal 
actions,  while  it  is  both  executive  and  directive  with  respect 
to  external  actions,  offensive  and    defensive.  A 

society  thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  contact,  compli- 
cates by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  stratum.  For  small 
tribes  the  structure  just  described  suffices  ;  but  where  there 
are  formed  aggregates  of  tribes,  necessarily  having  more- 
developed  governmental  and  militant  agencies,  with  ac- 
companying more-developed  industrial  agencies  supporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate internally.  The  superior  class,  besides  minor 
distinctions  which  aiise  locally,  originates  everywhere  a  sup- 
plementary class  of  personal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also 
warriors;  while  the  inferior  class  b^ins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Various  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  societies 
show  us  this  stage.  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Inland  Negroes,  we  find  the 
same  general  sub-division — the  king  with  his  relatives,  the 
class  of  chiefs,  the  common  people,  the  slaves ;  of  which  the 
first  two  with  their  immediate  dependents  carry  on  the  cor- 
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porate  actions  of  the  society,  and  the  second  two  those 
actions  of  a  relatively-separate  order  w^ich  yield  it  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

§  239.  In  both  individual  and  social  organisms,  after  the 
outer  and  inner  systems  have  been  marked  off  from  one 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  system,  lying  between 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operatioiL  Mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  primarily-contrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia- 
tion; and  in  proportion  as  they  develop,  the  apparatus  for 
exchanging  products  and  influences  must  develop  tea  This 
we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  coelenterate  animal  first  described,  consLsting 
of  inner  and  outer  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm,  the 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  have 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer, 
is  transmitted. almost  directly  to  these  members  of  the  outer 
layer.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  superior  type.  Between  the 
double-layei'ed  body-wall  and  the  double-layered  alimentary 
cavity,  there  is  now  a  partially-separate  peri- visceral  sac; 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  surrounding  tissues  take  up  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared food.  Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributing 
system.  Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  Ifollusca,  this 
pcri-visceral  sac,  quite  shut  off,  has  ramifications  running 
throughout  the  body,  carrying  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs ; 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  sac  is  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occasional  pulses,  causes  irregular  movements 
in  the  nutritive  fluid.  Fiuther  advances  are  shown  by  the 
lengthening  and  branching  of  this  tube,  until,  dividing  and 
sub-dividing,  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart  As  tliis  change  progresses,  the 
nutriment  taken  up  by  the  alimentaiy  structures,  is  better 
distributed  by  these  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
inner  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  Evidently  this 
distributing  system  must  arise  between  the  two  pre-existing 
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systems;  and  it  necessarily  ramifies  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  to  which  it  carries  materials  become  more  remote,  more 
numerous,  and  severally  more  complex. 

The  like  happens  in  societies.  The  lowest  types  have  no 
distributing  systems — ^no  roads  or  traders  exist  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transfer  of  products  takes  place  without  inter- 
vening persons;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing,  there 
need  no  agents  through  whom  to  effect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  after  these  two  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  the  social 
aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  trib^  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needful  productive  activities,  a  dis- 
tributing system  is  scarcely  traceable :  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  as  fast  as  consolidation  of 
such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  industries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  an  appliance  for  transferring 
commodities;  consisting  now  of  single  hawkers,  now  of 
totvelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with  the 
fbrmation  of  roads  into  an  organized  system  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  which  spreads  everywhere. 

§  240.  There  are,  then,  parallelisms  between  these  three 
great  systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.  Moreover, 
they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
individual  organism ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  society  lives  by  appropriating  matters  from  the  earth — 
the  mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc,  the  vegetal 
matters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
animal  matters  elaborated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
regulation ;  and  the  lowest  social  stratum  is  the  one  through 
which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agents 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  current  of  commodities :  the 
higher  part  of  this  lowest  stratum  being  that  which,  in  work- 
shops and  factories,  elaborates  some    of   these    materials 
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before  they  go  to  consumeni  dearly,  then,  the  classes 
engaged  in  manuftl  occupations  play  tibie  same  part  in  the 
function  of  social  sustentation,  as  is  played  by  the  com- 
ponents of  the  alimentary  oi^gans  in  the  sustentation  of  a 
living  body.  No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  entire 

class^  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in  sending  them 
along  gradually-formed  channels  to  all  districts,  towns, 
and  individuals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  action,  is,  along  with  those  channels,  fulfilling 
an  office  essentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living  body 
by  the  vascular  system ;  which,  to  every  structure  and  every 
unit  of  it,  brings  a  current  of  nutritive  matters  pro- 
portionate to  its  activity.  And  it  is  equally  mani* 
fest  that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  guided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  surfaces,  are  fed  through  the  tortuous 
channels  of  the  vascular  system;  so  the  controlling  parts 
of  a  society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indirect^  the  needful  supplies  of  consumable 
articles. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creature  which  is  both  very 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  passage  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  absorption 
suffices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  structures,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
transfer.  Until  the  two  original  systems  have  been  marked 
oif  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  system  has  no  func- 
tion; and  when  the  two  original  systems  arise,  they  can- 
not develop  far  without  corresponding  development  of  this 
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tertiary  system.  In  the  evolution  of  the  social 

oi^nism  we  see  the  like.  Where  there  exist  only  a  class  of 
masters  and  a  class  of  slaves,  in  direct  contact,  an  appliance 
for  transferring  products  has  no  place ;  but  a  larger  society 
having  classes  exercising  various  regulative  functions,  and 
localities  devoted  to  different  industries,  not  only  affords 
a  place  for  a  transferring  system,  but  can  grow  and  compli- 
cate only  on  condition  that  this  transferring  system  makes 
proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  systems,  we  may  trace  out  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itselt 


CHAPTEB  Vlt 

THE  SUSTAINING  SYSTEM. 

§  241.  The  parts  carrying  on  alimentation  in  a  living 
body  and  the  parts  carrying  on  productive  industries  in  the 
body  politic,  constitute,  in  either  case,  a  sustaining  system : 
sustentation  is  the  office  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  differentiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  axe 
common  to  individual  oi^anisms  and  social  organisms ;  and 
of  these  laws  the  most  general  is  that  which  concerns 
localization  of  their  divisions. 

As  a  typical  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  organ- 
isms, may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  between  the  under- 
ground parts  and  the  above-ground  parts — the  first  absorb- 
ing water  and  mineral  constituents,  and  the  last,  by  the  aid 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car- 
bon. That  this  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  the  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-part,  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  conversely,  branches 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say,  unlikeness  of  their  conditions  determines 
this  difference  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  carry  on  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Among  animals  (with  the  exception 

of  certain  entozoa  which,  being  immersed  in  nutritive  mat- 
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ters,  feed  tliemselves  through  their  outer  surfaces)  the  outer 
surfaces    take    no    share    in    alimentation.     As    already 
shown,    the    primary    differentiationy    establishing    in   th^ 
external  layers  a  monopoly  of  those  activities  which  their 
position  makes  possible,  establishes  in  the  internal  layers 
a  monopoly  of  those  activities  by  which  the  swallowed 
prey  is  utilized.      Here  we  have  to  note  how  the  gen* 
eral  process  of   utilization  is  divided  among  the  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  in  conformity  with  their  respective 
relations  to  nutritive  matters.     The   course  of   evolution 
will  be  roughly  conceived  on  recalling  the  antithesis  be* 
tween  the  uniform  digestive  tube  with  undivided  function 
which  an  inferior  creature  possesses,  and  the  multiform 
digestive  apparatus,  with  great  and  small  divisions  of  func- 
tion, which  a  bird  or  mammal  possesses.     Secured  in  a  solid 
form,  the  food  has  first  to  be  triturated;  and  hence  tritu- 
rating appliances  when  formed,  come  at,  or  near,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  structures — ^teeth  where  they  exist,  or 
a    gizzard  where    they    do  not      Crushed  to  pieces,  the 
ingested  substances  must  be  further  reduced  before  absorp- 
tion can  begin;   and  their    presence  in  an    incompletely 
broken  do¥ni  state,  therefore  throws  on  a  succeeding  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  the  duty  of  completing  the  dis- 
integration in  a  contractile  sac,  furnished  with  glands  secret- 
ing solvent  liquids.    The  pulp  produced  in  this  sac  entails 
on  the  next  part  of  the  canal  a  different  office.    There  can  no 
longer  be  trituration,  or  dissolution  of  laige  fragments  into 
mmute  shreds;  and  any  further  preparation  must  consist 
in  the  addition  of  secretions  which  fit  the  matters  for  absorp- 
tion.     Preparation    being    now  completed,   there    remains 
nothing  to  do  but  take  up  what  is  prepared — the  arrival  at 
a  certain  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  an  absorbable 
state,  determines  in  that  part  the  absorbing  function.    And 
similarly,  though  indirectly,  with  the  loctilization  of   the 
great  appended  glands  (PHtl  o/BioL,  §  298 — 9). 

In  the  social  oi^anism  localization  of  the  various  indiis- 
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tries  which  jointly  sustain  the  whole,  is  detennined  in  an 
analogous  manner.  Primarily,  the  relations  to  different  parts 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  usually  not 
alike  over  the  whole  area  the  society  covers,  initiate  differ- 
ences in  the  occupations  carried  on.  And,  secondarily,  the 
nearness  to  districts  which  have  had  their  industries  thus 
fixed,  fixes  the  positions  of  other  industries  which  espe- 
cially require  their  products.  The  first  of  these 
localizations  is  traceable  even  among  the  semi-civilized. 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous  for 
wooden  implements,  others  for  mats  and  baskets,  others  for 
pots  and  pigments — ^unlikenesses  between  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands  being  the  causes ;  as  also  in  Samoa,  where 
Turner  says  net-making  is  ''confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villages,"  and  ascribes  this  to  "  proximity  to  the  raw 
material."  The  slightly-advanced  societies  of  Africa  show 
us  kindred  differentiations,  having  kindred  origins.  In 
Loango, "  the  sea-coasts  are  frequented  by  regular  professed 
fishermen,"  and  there  are  also  men  who  live  near  the  sea 
and  make  salt  by  "  evaporating  sea-water  ovet  a  fire." 
Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  these  occupations; 
as  they  doubtless  do  in  that  Ashantee  town  which  is 
devoted  to  pottery.  The  extinct  societies  of  America  had 
more  numerous  such  instances.  Lorenzana  says — "  An  exten- 
sive commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  salt  [saltpetre]  by  the 
Mexicans  of  Yxtapaluca  and  Txtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
places  where  salt,  or  Yxtatl,  is  gathered ; "  and  when  we  read 
in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Cholula^  the  stone-cutters  of 
Tenajocan,  the  fishers  of  Cuitlahuac,  and  the  florists  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  several  businesses 
grew  up  in  places  which  respectively  furnished  natural  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  them  on.  So  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians  we  are  told  that  "the  shoes  were  made  in  the 
provinces  where  aloes  were  most  abundant,  for  they  were 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  maguey.  The  arms  also 
were  supplied  by  the  provinces  where  the  materials  for 
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making  them  were  most  abundant"  By  showing  ns  the 
generality  of  the  law,  these  instances  give  point  to  the 
evidence  around  us.  Familiarity  must  not  make  us  over- 
look the  meaning  of  the  facts  that  the  population  fringing 
our  shores  is,  by  virtue  of  its  position,  led  into  occupations 
directly  or  indirectly  maritime — fishing,  sailing,  ship- 
building— while  certain  coast-towns  are,  by  physical  circum- 
stances, differentiated  into  places  of  import  and  export; 
and  that  the  inland  population,  mostly  raising  this  or  that 
kind  of  food  as  soil  and  climate  determine^  has  its 
energies  otherwise  turned  by  proximity  to  the  raw  material, 
here  to  quarrying  stone  or  slate,  here  to  brick-making, 
and  in  other  places  to  raising  minerals.  Then, 

as  above  implied,  there  result  the  secondary  localizations 
favoured  by  these.  Where  not  drawn  by  natural  advantages 
in  the  way  of  water-power,  manufactures  in  general  cluster  in 
or  around  regions  where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam- 
power  cheap.  And  if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localiza- 
tion is  determined  by  them  jointly ;  as  with  the  nail-making 
industry  at  Stourbridge,  where  both  iron  and  coal  are  close 
at  hand ;  as  in  Binningham,  with  its  multifarious  hardwares, 
which  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources  of  thesetwo  chief 
raw  materials ;  as  in  Manchester,  which  lies  near  the  chief 
cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region;  as  in  ShefiSeld,  which, 
besides  the  five  streams  yielding  its  water-power,  and  its 
adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  charcoal,  has  at  hand 
**  the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grindstones." 

§  242.  Tliis  localization  of  organs  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  matters  which  the  organism,  individual  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  common 
ti-ait.  Alimentary  structures  differentiate  and  develop  in  a 
manner  quite  unlike  that  followed  by  regulating  structures. 

Tho  common  trait  referred  to  is  most  visible  where  the 
two  kinds  of  aggregates  respectively  consisted  at  first  of 
dmilar    segments,    which    gradually    became    consolidated. 
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Among  animals  the  annulose  type  best  shows  ns  this  trans- 
formation with  all    its   concomitants.      The   segments,  or 
somites,  as  they  are  called,  forming  a  low  type  of  aquatic 
worm,  such  as  a  Sylli$^  repeat   one  another's   structures. 
Each  has  its  enlargement  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  each  its 
contractile  dilatation  of    the  great    blood-vessel;  each  its 
portion  of  the  double  nervous  cord,  with  ganglia  when  these 
exist;  each  its  branches  from  the  nervous  and  vascular 
trunks  answering    to  those    of   its   neighbours;    each   its 
similarly  answering  set  of  muscles;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings through  the  body-wall ;  and  so  on  throughout,  even  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction*    Externally,  too,  they  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branchiae,  and  sometimes  even 
like  pairs  of  eyes  {Ptin.  of  Bid.,  §  205).    But  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  Annulosa,  such  as  Crustaceans  and  Insects, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  so  completely  fused  that  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  organs  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.     In  a  moth  or  a 
cockroach,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  still  exterhaUy  seg- 
mented, these  internal  parts  which  carry  on  sustentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment; 
but  the  crop,  stomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves  through   two,  three,   four,  or   more   segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  the  nervous  centres  carrying 
on  co-ordination,  though  now  partiaUy  unlike  in  the  succes- 
sive segments,  have  not  lost  their  original  relations  to  the 
segments.     Though  in  a  moth  the  anterior  ganglia,  con- 
trolling the  external  activities,  have  become  a  good  deal 
displaced  and  integrated ;  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  now  relatively  small,  remain  in  their  localities. 

With  the  industrial  structures  which  arise  in  a  lai^e 
society  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies, 
the  like  happens :  they  extend  themselves  without  referenco 
to  political  divisions,  great  or  little.  We  have  around  us  a 
suMciency  of  illustrations.    Just  noting  the  partial  differea* 
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tiations  of  the  agricultural  system,  here  characterized  by  pre- 
dominance of  cereal  produce,  here  by  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
in  mountainous  parts  by  sheep-farming— differences  which 
have  no  reference  to  county-boundaries — we  may  note  more 
especially  how  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  that  manu- 
facture, are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  original  limits  of  political 
groups,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  established 
afterwards.     We  have  an  iron-secreting  district  occupying 
part  of  Worcestershire,  part  of  Staflfordshire,  part  of  War- 
wickshire.     The  cotton  manufacture  is  not  restricted  to 
Lancashire,  but  takes  in  a  northern  district  of  Derbyshire. 
And  in  the  coal  and   iron  region  round    Newcastle  and 
Durham  it  is  the  same.    So,  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
divisions  and  the  smaller  parts  of  our  industrial  structurea 
A  manufacturing  town  grows  without  regard    to  parish- 
boundaries  ;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traversed  by  the  pre- 
mises of  single  establishments.    On  a  larger  scale  the  like  is 
shown  us  by  our  great  city.    London  ovemins  many  parishes ; 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  by  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.    Occasionally  it  is  observable  that 
even  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevent  this  consequence 
of  industrial    localization:    instance    the  fact  named    by 
Hallam,  that  'Hhe  woollen  manufacture  spread  from  Flanders 
along  the  banks  of  the  £hine,  and  into  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  France.'*    Meanwhile  the  controlling  structures, 
however  much  they  change  their  proportions,  do  not  thus 
lose  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.    The  regulating 
agencies  of  our  counties  continue  to  represent  what  were 
once  independent  governments.    In  the  old  English  period 
the  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  eonies  or  earL    According 
to  Bp.  Stubb3,'Hhe  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus 
represents  either  the  national  organization  of  the  several  divi- 
sions created  by  West  Saxon  conquest ;  or  that  of  the  early 
settlements  which  united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  as  it 
advanced   westwards ;  or  the  re-arrangement  by  the  West 
Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the  principles 
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already  at  work  in  its  own  shires."  Similarly  respecting  tbe 
eighty  small  Gaulish  states  which  originally  occupied  the  area 
of  France,  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  says — **  Ni  les  Remains  ni 
les  Germains,  ni  la  f&>dalit^  ni  la  monarchie  n'ont  d^truit 
ces  unit^  vivaces ;"  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution 
remained  substantially,  as  "provinces*'  and  "pays,*'  the  minor 
local  governments. 

§  243.  This  community  of  traits  between  the  developments 
of  sustaining  structures  in  an  individual  organism  and  in  a 
social  organism,  requires  to  be  expressed  apart  from  detail 
before  its  full  meaning  can  be  seen. 

What  is  the  course  of  evolution  in  the  digestive  system  of 
an  animal  as  most  generally  stated?  That  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal  becomes  adapted  in  structure  and  function  to 
the  matters,  animal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  its 
interior;  and,  further,  that  its  several  parts  acquire  fitnesses 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  at  successive  stages  of  their 
preparation.  That  is,  the  foreign  substances  serving  for 
sustentation,  on  which  its  interior  operates,  determine  the 
general  and  special  characters  of  that  interior.  And  what, 
stated  in  terms  similarly  general,  is  the  course  of  evolution 
in  the  industrial  system  of  a  society  ?  That  as  a  whole  it 
takes  on  activities  and  correlative  structures,  determined  by 
the  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetals,  with  wliich  its  workers 
are  in  contact;  and  that  industrial  specializations  in  parts 
of  its  population,  are  determined  by  differences,  organic  or 
inorganic,  in  the  local  products  those  parts  have  to  deal  with. 

The  truth  that  while  the  material  environment,  yielding 
in  various  degrees  and  with  various  advantages  consumable 
things,  thus  determines  the  industrial  differentiations,  I  have» 
in  passing,  joined  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  truth  that 
differentiations  of  the  regulative  or  governmental  structures 
are  not  thus  determined.  The  significance  of  this  antithesis 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  when  the  evolution  of  these 
governmental  stiiictures  is  traced* 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

$  244.  In  the  last  chapter  bat  one,  where  the  relations 
between  the  three  great  systems  of  oigans  were  described^ 
it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  in  an  animal  nor  in  a  society 
can  development  of  the  sustaining  system  or  of  the  regulat- 
ing system  go  on  without  concomitant  development  of  the 
distributing  system.  Transition  from  a  partially-coherent 
group  of  tribes  which  are  severally  self-sufficing,  to  a  com- 
pletely-coherent group  ia  which  industrial  differences  have 
arisen,  cannot  take  place  without  the  rise  of  an  agency  for 
transferring  commodities ;  any  more  than  a  cluster  of  similar 
polypites  can  be  changed  into  such  a  combination  as  we  see 
in  Diphyes,  without  some  modification  facilitating  conveyance 
of  nutriment  from  its  feediag  members  to  its  swimming 
members.  A  mediaeval  society  formed  of  slightly-subor- 
dinated feudal  states,  each  having  besides  its  local  lord  its 
several  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  within  itself,  just  as 
an  annelid  is  formed  of  segments,  each  having  besides  its 
ganglia  its  own  appendages,  branchise,  and  simple  alimentary 
tract;  can  no  more  pass  into  an  integrated  society  having 
localized  industries,  without  the  development  of  roads  and 
commercial  classes,  than  the  annelid  can  evolve  into  a 
crustacean  or  iusect,  characterized  by  many  unlikenesses  of 
parts  and  actions,  without  the  growth  of  a  vascular  system. 

Here,  then,  we  have  to  observe  the  implied  parallelisms 
22 
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between  the  distributing  systems,  individual  and  social,  in 
their  successive  stages. 

§  245.  Protozoa  of  the  rhizopod  type  are  without  channels 
of  communication  from  part  to  part.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  parts,  the  likeness  of  function  among  the  parts,  and  their 
great  variability  of  relative  position,  make  a  distributing 
system  alike  useless  and  impracticable.  Even  such  animal 
Aggregates  as  Myxomycetea^  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
but  are  homogeneous,  have  no  permeable  lines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nutriment  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 
Tribes  that  are  small,  migratory,  and  -without  division  of 
labour,  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  formation  of 
channels  for  intercourse.  A  group  of  a  dozon  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts ;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  forming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  soon  overgrown ;  and  even  where 
they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no  unlike- 
nesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individuals  from 
place  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  to  leave  but  faint  traces. 

Animal  aggregates  of  which  the  parts,  differently  related 
to  conditions,  assume  different  functions,  must  have  channels 
for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates  grow.  Through 
the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a  hydra^  nutritive 
matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may  reach  the  outer 
layer  without  visible  openings :  passing,  as  we  may  assume, 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once  opened,  are 
continually  followed  and  made  more  permeable.  With 
advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further  from 
the  stomach,  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach — a 
gastric  cavity  that  sends  ramifications  throughout  the  body. 
Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such  gastrio 
sinuses  occurs  in  the  Medvscn  and  again  in  the  PlanaricB. 
But  in  those  liiglier  types  characterized  by  a  peri-visceral 
sac  contaiqij)^  the  filtered   nutriment,  this,  which  is  the 
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rndiment  of  a  vascular  system,  becomes  the  cavity  out 
of  which  there  diverge  channels  ramifying  through  the 
tissues — lacuncB  probably  formed  by  the  draughts  of  liquid 
caused  by  local  demands,  and  established  by  the  repetitions 
of  such  draughts.  With  societies,  as  with  living 

bodies,  channels  of  communication  are  produced  by  the 
movements  which  they  afterwards  facilitate:  each  transit 
making  subsequent  transits  easier.  Sometimes  lines  opened 
by  animals  are  followed;  as  by  the  Nagas,  who  use  the 
tracks  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
caused,  the  early  paths  of  men  are  scarcely  better  than 
these.  The  itmds  of  the  Bechuanas  are  "  with  difficulty  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  made  by  the  quaghas  and 
antelopes."  Throughout  Eastern  Africa  **  the  most  frequented 
routes  are  foot-tracks  like  goat-walks.**  And  in  Abyssinia, 
a  high  road  ''is  only  a  track  worn  by  use,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  sheep-paths,  from  the  fact  of  more  feet  passing  over 
it."  Even  with  such  social  growth  as  produces  towns  carrying 
on  much  intercourse,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  than  an 
undesigned  production  of  a  less  resistant  channel  by  force  of 
much  passing.  Describing  the  road  between  the  old  and  new 
capitals  of  the  Bechuanas,  Burchell  says — "  This  consists  of  a 
number  of  footpaths  wide  enough  only  for  a  single  person, 
and  running  either  parallel  to  each  other,  or  crossing  very 
obliquely.  I  counted  from  twelve  to  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  paths,  within  the  breadth  of  a  few  yards." 

In  animal  organisms,  ascending  from  the  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  oozing  of  nutritive  liquids  through  the  most 
permeable  places  in  the  tissues,  to  the  stage  in  which  occa- 
sional currents  move  feebly  through  indefinite  sinuses,  we 
come  at  length  to  the  stage  in  which  there  are  regular 
motions  of  blood  along  vessels  having  definite  walls.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  formation  of  a  true  vascular  system 
begins  in  the  central  regions  and  spreads  to  the  periphery. 
At  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-visceral  sac  a  short  open- 
mouthed  tube,  by  the  rhythmical   contractions  of  which 
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agitation  is  kept  up  in  the  surrounding  liquid,  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  now  the  other;  and 
gradually  this  primitive  heart»  elongating  and  giving  ofif 
smaller  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  lacunm, 
originates  a  vascular  system.  The  like  happens 

with  channels  of  communication  through  the  social  organism : 
indefinite  lacunx,  as  we  see  that  they  are  all  at  the  outset, 
first  acquire  definite  boundaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  traffic.  Of  East  African  roads,  which  are  commonly 
like  goat- walks.  Burton  says  that  **  where  fields  and  villages 
abound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges,  horizontal  tree* 
trunks,  and  even  rude  stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
pilferage."  So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  the  roads  are 
mostly  footpaths,  yet  **  the  roads  to  the  coast,  except  in  a 
few  places,  are  good  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,"  while 
''the  road,  six  or  seven  miles  long,  separating  the  two 
capitals,  may  compare  with  the  broadest  in  England."  And 
from  the  capital  of  Ashant.ee,  described  as  having  broad, 
clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards  distant  parts  of  the 
territory  eight  pathways,  cut  by  successive  kings  through 
the  forest— doubtless  replacing  the  primitive  paths  made 
by  traffic.  Ignoring  Eoman  roads,  which  were  not  produced 
by  local  evolution,  we  may  trace  in  our  own  history  this 
centrifugal  development  of  channels  of  communication.  The 
paving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  eleventh  century ;  and,  having  got  as  far  outwards 
OS  Holborn  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
spread  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Henry  Vlllth's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed,  was  "merely  abandoned  and  a  new 
track  selected."  Up  to  about  1750  the  great  north  road  from 
London  was  a  turnpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  **  north  of 
that  point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack- 
horses,  flanked  with  clay  sloughs  on  either  side."  At  the 
same  time,  in  North-England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads 
were  "still  for  the  most  part  entirely  unenclosed."    Then 
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siacadamization,  an  impTovement  belonging  to  our  own  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  main  lines  of  communication,  gradually 
extended  itself  first  to  all  turnpike  roads,  then  to  parish 
loads,  and  finally  to  private  roads. 

.  Further  analogies  may  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  has  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  the 
railway ;  which,  in  place  of  a  single  channel  for  movemcDt 
in  both  directions,  habitoally  has  a  double  channel — ^up-line 
and  down-line — analogous  to  the  double  set  of  tubes 
through  which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeds  from 
the  centre  and  towards  the  centre.  As  in  the  finished 
vascular  system  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct, 
the  divergent  secondary  ones  less  direct,  the  branches 
from  these  more  crooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the 
most  tortuous  of  all ;  so  we  see  that  these  chief  lines 
of  transit  through  a  society  are  the  'straightest,  high  roads 
less  straight,  parish  roads  more  devious,  and  so  on  down  to 
cart-tracks    through    fields.  One     more    strange 

parallel  exists.  In  considerably*developed  animals,  as  many 
MoUusca^  though  the  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parts  that  the  arteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  "pavement  epithelium,"  it  remains  incomplete 
at  its  peripheral  parts:  the  small  blood-vessels  terminate 
in  lacuncB  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the  developed 
distributing  system  of  a  society,  wliile  the  main  channels 
are  definitely  bounded  and  have  surfaces  fitted  for  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffic,  the  divei^ent  channels 
carrying  less  traffic  are  less  highly  structmed;  and  the 
re-divergent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as  they  ramify, 
.everywhere  end  in  lacuncs — ^unfenced,  immetaUed  tracks 
for  cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through  field  or  wood,  over 
moor  and  mountaia 

Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  significant  fact  that 
in  proportion  as  organisms,  individual  and  social,  develop 
largely  the  appliances  for  conflict  with  other  organisms,  these 
channels  of  distribution  arise  not  for  internal  sustentation 
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only,  bnt  partly,  and  often  mainly,  for  transferring  materials 
from  the  sustaining  parts  to  the  expending  parts.  As  in 
an  animal  \c-ith  a  large  nervo-mnscukr  system,  arteries  are 
formed  more  for  carrying  blood  from  the  viscera  to  the  brain 
and  limbs  than  for  carrying  blood  from  one  viscus  to  another ; 
so  in  a  kingdom  with  activities  predominantly  militant,  the 
chief  roads  are  those  made  for  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence.  The  consumption  of  men  and  supplies  in  war, 
makes  more  necessary  than  all  others  the  roads  which  take 
them;  and  they  are  the  first  to  assume  definiteness.  We 
see  this  in  the  above-named  royal  roads  in  Ashantee  ;  again 
in  the  ancient  Peruvian  royal  roads  for  conveying  troops; 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the 
Bomans,  between  finished  roads  and  military  activity  at 
remote  points.  The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same: 
be  it  in  the  commercial  railways  of  England  or  the  miUtaiy 
railways  of  Ilussia,  the  channels  arise  between  places  of 
supply  and  places  of  demand,  though  the  consumption  may 
be  here  in  peace  and  there  in  war. 

§  246.  When  from  the  channels  which  carry,  in  the  one 
case  blood-corpuscles  and  serum,  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  commodities,  we  turn  to  the  movements  along  them, 
we  meet  with  further  analogiea 

Devoid  of  canals  for  distribution,  animals  of  low  types 
show  us  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregular, 
diffusion  through  the  tissues ;  and  so  in  primitive  societies, 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amount  of  barter  goes  on,  the 
exchanged  products  are  dispersed  very  gradually  and  in  in- 
definite ways :  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con* 
stitute  anything  like  circulation.  On  ascending  to 

such  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  having  a  peri-visceral  sac  with 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutriment 
which  cannot  be  called  circulation,  but  which  approaches  to 
it  The  pulsations,  setting  up  in  the  surrounding  fluid  such 
waves  as  send  feeble  currents  through  the    sinuses   and 
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kicuncB,  presently  iindergo  a  reversal,  causing  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  alternation  of  waves,  now 
setting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congested,  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towards  parts 
which  have  been  drained,  is  analogous  to  the  first  move- 
ments of  distribution  in  developing  societies.  We  do  not 
begin  with  constant  currents  in  the  same  directions;  but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed  to  certain 
spots  and  then  away  from  them.  That  which,  when 
established,  we  know  as  a  fair,  is  the  commercial  wave 
in  its  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly-advanced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  met  on  the  Wairuku  river  at  stated 
times  to  exchange  their  products ;  and  the  Fijians  of  different 
islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  baiter. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population  the  streams  of 
people  and  commodities  which  set  at  intervals  to  and  from 
certain  places,  become  more  frequent  The  semi-civilized 
African  kingdoms  show  us  stages.  On  the  Lower  Niger, 
**  every  town  has  a  market  generally  once  in  four  days,"  and 
at  different  parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  about  once  a 
fortnight  In  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding,  besides  some 
daily  sale  there  was  a  great  market  once 'a  week,  to  which 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came.  And  then  in 
the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  constant  distribution 
has  replaced  periodic  distribution.  So,  too,  in  the  Batta 
territory,  Sumatra,  there  are  assemblings  for  traffic  every 
fourth  day ;  and  in  Madagascar,  besides  Uie  daily  market  in 
the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  intervals  in  the 
provincial  towns.  Ancient  American  societies  displayed 
this  stage  passing  into  a  higher.  Among  the  Chibchas, 
along  with  constant  traffic,  the  greatest  traffic  was  at  eight- 
day  intervals;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets,  had  larger 
markets  every  five  days,  which,  in  adjacent  cities,  were 
at  different  dates:  there  being  meanwhile  merchants  who, 
Sahagun  says,  "  go  through  the  whole  country  .  .  .  buying 
in  one  district  and  selling  in  others" — so  fore-shadowing 
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a  more  developed  system.  Clearly  these  occasional  assem- 
blings and  dispersings,  shortening  their  intervals  until 
they  reach  a  daily  bringing  of  products  by  some  and  buying 
by  others,  thus  grow  into  a  r^ular  series  of  frequent  waves, 
transferring  things  from  places  of  supply  to  places  of  de- 
mand. Our  own  history  shows  how  such  slow  periodic  re- 
pletions and  depletions,  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  that, 
pass  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation.  In  early  English 
times  the  great  fairs,  annual  and  other,  formed  the  chief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  important  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  not  only  villages  but  even  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shops,  were  irregularly  supplied  by  hawkers 
who  had  obtained  their  stocks  at  these  gatherings.  Along 
with  increased  population,  laiger  industrial  centres,  and 
improved  channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  fairs.  Afterwards  in  chief  places 
and  for  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  multiplied; 
becoming  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distribution  such  that  of  some  foods  there  is  to  each  town 
an  influx  every  morning ;  and  of  milk  even  more  than  one  in 
the  day.  The  transitions  from  times  when  the  movements  of 
people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent^  to  times  when  there  began  to  run  at  intervals 
of  several  days  public  vehicles  moving  at  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  shortened  their  inter- 
vals and  increased  their  speed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  our  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  go  at  high  speed  a  dozen  waves  daily  that  are 
relatively  vast;  sufficiently  show  us  how  the  social  circu- 
lation progresses  from  feeble,  slow,  irregular  movements  to 
a  rapid,  regular,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  247.  If  from  the  channels  of  communication  and  the 
movements  along  them,  we  turn  to  the  circulating  currents 
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themselves,  and  consider  their  natures  and  their  relations  to 
the  parts,  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Relatively  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritive  fluid  be- 
comes in  a  high  animal  relatively  complex — a  heterogeneous 
combination  of  general  and  special  materials .  required  by, 
and  produced  by,  the  several  parts.  Similarly,  the  currents  of 
commodities,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  which  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  composition; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  compo- 
nents in  the  currents  continually  increases.  More- 
over, the  paiallelism  of  composition  holds  in  another  way; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  cases  results  from 
elaboration.  In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rude 
digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  state  through  exten- 
sions of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  products 
are  refined  before  they  are  distributed — protein  substances 
of  several  kinds,  fats,  sugar,  etc  And  while  the  blood  is 
thus  made  heterogeneous  by  containing  many  matters  fitted 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
swarms  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  which  take  part  in 
the  processes  of  purification,  etc.,  it  is  made  more  hetero- 
geneous still  by  the  inorganic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
cular change,  as  well  as  by  the  effete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  ways  to  places  of  exit.  If,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  currents  in  a  low  society,  we  contrast  the  currents 
in  an  advanced  society,  we  see  that  here,  too,  the  greater 
heterogeneity  is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles  fitted  for  consumption;  and  though 
certain  waste  products  of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the 
circulating  currents,  but  are  carried  off  by  under-ground 
channels,  yet  other  waste  products  are  carried  off  along  those 
ordinary  channels  of  circulation  which  bring  materials  for 
consumption.                   Next  we  have  to  note  the  special 
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actions  which  the  local  stractiires  exert  on  the  general 
current  of  commodities.  While  in  a  living  body  the  oigana 
severally  take  from  the  blood  everywhere  carried  through 
them,  the  materials  needed  for  their  sustentation,  those  which 
are  occupied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severally  take 
from  the  blood  particular  ingredients,  which  they  either  cast 
out  or  compound.  A  salivary  gland  forms  from  the  matters 
it  appropriates,  a  liquid  which  changes  starch  into  sugar  and 
by  doing  this  aids  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food ;  the 
gastric  follicles  elaborate  and  pour  out  acids,  etc.,  which 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  the  liver^ 
separating  certain  waste  products  from  the  blood,  throws  them 
into  the  intestine  as  bile,  along  with  that  glycogen  it  forms 
from  other  components  which  is  to  be  re-absorbed;  and 
the  units  of  these  several  organs  live,  grow,  and  multiply, 
by  carrying  on  their  several  businesses.  So  is  it  with 
social  oigans.  While  all  of  them,  under  restrictions  to  be 
hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  dLstributed  supply  of 
commodities  shares  needful  for  their  sustentation,  such 
of  them  as  carry  on  manufactures,  large  or  small,  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
eveiy  where,  the  materials  which  they  transform ;  and  after- 
wards return  into  these  sti-eams  the  elaborated  products. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiar  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchase,  under  which  these  transactions  present  themselves 
to  us,  and  contemplating  simply  the  physical  process,  we 
see  that  each  industrial  structure,  allowing  various  materials 
to  pass  through  its  streets  untouched,  takes  out  of  the  mixed 
current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon ;  and  throws  into  the 
circulating  stock  of  things,  the  articles  it  has  prepared  for 
general  consumption. 

The  fact  that  competition  is  common  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  observed.  Though  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
phenomenon  exclusively  social,  competition  exists  in  a 
living  body — not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
the  same  function*  as  between  parts  that  cany  on  difiTerent 
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tnnctions.  The  general  stock  of  nutriment  circulating 
through  an  organism  has  to  support  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  a  portion  of  this  general  stock  for  repair  and 
growth.  Whatever  each  takes  diminishes  by  so  much  the 
amount  available  for  the  rest  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly  and  individually,  compete  for  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  welfare  of  each  is  indirectly  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  rest;  yet,  directly,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion ;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  for  blood  after  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
di-ains  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep;  and  that  extremely 
violent  exertion,  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  to 
the  motor  organs,  may  arrest  digestion,'Or  diminish  thought 
and  feeling,  or  both.  While  these  facts  prove  that  there  is 
competition,  they  also  prove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it  -  Though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  is 
in  the  higher  organisms  a  kind  of  regulation  which  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themselves  much  blood  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  us  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

proof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  classes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can;  and  that  their 
several  abilities  to  appropriate,  normally  depend  on  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  less  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
at  home  consumption,  furnaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  dis- 
charged, and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
stream  of  the  things  required  for  nutrition :  causing  arrest 
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of  growth  and,  if  continued,  even  decay.  When  a  cotton 
famine  entails  greater  need  for  woollens,  the  increaaed 
activity  of  the  factories  producing  them,  vhile  it  leads  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  sending  out  of 
more  manufactured  goods,  determines  towards  the  doth  dis- 
tricts augmented  supplies  of  all  kinds — ^men,  money,  con- 
sumable commodities ;  and  thei*e  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  building  of  new  ones.  Evidently  this  process 
in  each  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  organ,  results  from 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation ;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition,  not  between  units  simply  but 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  a^  in  a  living  body,  high 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parts  called  into  greatest  activity 
by  the  requirements  of  the  rest 

§  248.  Of  course,  along  with  these  likenesses  there  go 
differences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  between 
the  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  discrete- 
ness of  a  social  organism.  I  may  name,  first,  a  difference 
which  accotaapanies  the  likeness  last  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body-politic  were  mostly  fixed 
in  their  positions,  as  are  the  units  forming  an  individual 
body,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respective  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  taken  home  to  them, 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  food  are 
daily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  units, 
would  be  the  universal  process.  But  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work- 
ing places,  are  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the 
process  of  distribution  is  effected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency.  Further,  there  results 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways  in 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  circulating  currents  in  the  two 
cases.    Physical  cohesion  of  the  parts  in  an  individual  living 
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body,  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  the  nutritive  liquid 
by  a  contractile  organ ;  but  lacking  this  physical  cohesion, 
and  lacking  too  the  required  metamorphosis  of  units,  the 
body-politic  cannot  have  its  currents  of  commodities  thus 
moved:  though  remotdy  produced  by  other  forces,  their 
motion  has  to  be  proximately  produced  by  forces  within  the 
currents  themselves. 

After  recognizing  these  unlikenesses,  however,  we  see  that 
they  do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses.  In  both  cases 
so  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  differentiation  of  parts  there 
is  little  or  no  need  for  channels  of  communication  among  the 
parts;  and  even  a  differentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances for  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
0ome  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growth  of 
channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  effecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  development  of  the  distri- 
buting system  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments. A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 
between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  at  first  anything  more  than 
very  slow  and  irregular  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at 
one  place  now  at  another;  but  with  multiplication  of  parts 
increasingly  specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly 
efficient  therefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  general  life,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  large 
distributions  in  constant  directions.  Irregular,  weak,  and 
slow  movements  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a 
regular  rapid  rhythm  by  strong  and  unceasing  local 
demands.  Yet  more.  With  the  advance  of  the 
aggregate,  individual  or  social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity, 
there  goes  advancing  heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rents ;  which  at  first  containing  few  crude  matters,  contain 
at  last  many  prepared  matters.    In  both  cases,  too,  structur&t 
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\rhich  elaborate  the  lequisites  for  sustentation,  stand  to 
these  currents  in  like  relations — ^take  from  them  the  raw 
materials  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or 
indirectly  deliver  into  them  again  the  products ;  and  in  both 
cases  these  structures,  competing  with  one  another  for  their 
shares  of  the  circulating  stock  of  consumable  matters,  are 
enabled  to  appropriate,  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  in 
proportion  to  their  performances  of  functions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
is  that  the  distributing  system  in  the  social  organism,  as  in 
the  individual  oigamsm,  has  its  development  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  transfer  among  inter-dependent  parts. 
Lying  between  the  two  original  systems,  which  cany  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  existences^ 
and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  required  for  sustenta* 
tion,  its  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
this  carrying  function  between  the  two  great  systems  as 
wholes,  and  between  the  sub-divisions  of  each. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RKOTTLATING  SYSTElf. 

$  249.  WuEN  observing  how  the  great  eystems  of  organs, 
individual  and  social,  are  originallj  marked  off  from  one 
another,  we  recognized  the  truth  that  the  inner  and  outer 
parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  functions  which 
their  respective  positions  necessitate — ^the  one  having  to 
deal  with  environing  actions  and  agents,  the  other  having 
to  use  internally-placed  materials.  We  have  seen  how 
the  evolution  of  interior  structures  is  determined  by  the 
natures  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contact 
with.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  struc* 
tures  carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ters of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  general  fact  to  be  here 
set  forth  is,  Uiat  while  the  alimentary  systems  of  animals  and 
the  industrial  systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 
for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  systems 
(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  governmental-military  in  the 
other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surround* 
ing  organisms,  individual  or  social— other  animals  to  be 
caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 
resisted.  In  both  cases  that  organization  which  fits  the 
a^pregate    for  acting   as  a  whole   in  conflict  with  other 
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Aggi'cg^^'  indirecilj  results  from  the  cariTiDg  on  of  conflicts 
with  other  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  caught  by  an  enemy ; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey :  death 
being  in  either  case  the  r&sult  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
ivorous animal  from  a  distant  carnivore;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  creature  far  below. 
Obviously  it  is  the  same  with  quickness  of  hearing  and 
delidkcy  of  scent;  the  same  with  aU  improvements  of  limbs 
that  increase  the  power,  the  agility,  the  accuracy  of  move- 
ments ;  the  same  with  all  appliances  for  attack  and  defence 
— claws,  teeth,  horns,  etc  And  equally  true  must  it  be  that 
each  advance  in  that  nervous  system  which,  using  the 
information  coming  through  the  senses,  excites  and  guides 
these  external  organs,  becomes  established  by  giving  an 
advantage  to  its  possessor  in  presence  of  prey,  enemies,  and 
competitors.  On  glancing  up  from  low  types  of  animals 
having  but  rudimentary  eyes  and  small  powers  of  motion, 
to  high  types  of  animals  having  wide  vision,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  great  activity,  it  becomes  undeniable  tliat 
where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the  first  by  these  defects, 
life  is  preserved  in  the  last  by  these  superiorities.  The 
implication,  then,  is  that  successive  improvements  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the  internal  co-ordinating 
apparatus  which  uses  them,  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of  oiganisms  with  one 
another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regulating  system  of  a  political  aggregate,  and 
how  there  are  developed  those  appliances  for  offence  and 
defence  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
societies  originate  governmental  structures,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  in  those  structures  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  corporate  action  against  environing  societies. 
Observe,  first,  the  conditions  under  which  there  is  an  absence 
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of  this  agency  farthenng  combination;  and  then  observe 
the  conditions  nnder  which  this  agency  begins  to  show 
itself. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  diffusion  great,  and  co-operation 
consequently  hindered,  there  is  no  established  chieftainship. 
The  Fuegians,  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood-Indians  of  South 
America,  the  Jungle- Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  are  instances.  They  do  not  form  unions  for 
defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities:  personal  pre* 
dominance  of  a  temporary  kind»  such  as  tends  to  arise  in 
every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it.  So  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, necessarily  much  scattered,  Hearne  says — "  they  live 
in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom ;  no  one  apparently  claiming  the 
superiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  subordination  to, 
another :"  joined  with  which  fact  stands  the  fact  diat  they 
do  not  know  what  war  n^pans.  In  like  manner  where 
barrenness  of  territory  negatives  anything  more  than  occa- 
sional assemblings,  as  with  the  Chippewayans»  there  is 
nothing  like  chieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character; 
and  this  is  very  small.  Elsewhere  adequate  con- 

centration is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  peo^  le.  They 
are  too  little  social  or  too  little  subordinate.  It  is  thus  with 
the  Abors,  a  Hill-tribe  of  India,  who,  "as  they  themselves  say, 
are  like  tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den,"  and  who  have 
their  houses  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three.'' 
It  is  thus,  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  who  separate  if  they  dispute.  Here 
both  the  diffusion  and  the  disposition  causing  the  diffusion, 
check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But  it  is 

not  only  incases  like  these  that  governmental  co-ordination  is 
absent  It  is  absent  also  among  tribes  which  are  settled  and 
considerably  more  advanced,  provided  they  are  not  given 
to  war.  Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras  and  the  Dal- 
rymple  Islanders,  there  are  but  nominal  chiefs :  the  people 
living  **in  such  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another'^ 
that  they  need  no  control  but  the  decisions  of  their  elders 
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The  Todas,  too,  wholly  without  militaiy  organization,  and 
described  as  peaceable,  mild,  friendly,  have  no  political 
headships.  So  again  is  it  with  the  placable  Bodo  and 
Dhimals;  described  as  being  honesty  truthful,  entirely  free 
from  revenge,  cruelty,  and  violence,  and  as  having  headmen 
whose  authorities  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal  To 
which,  as  similarly  significant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 
referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  ''amiable  and  obliging,"  are 
said  by  Campbell  to  be  "  wonderf uUy  honest,"  "  singularly 
foigiving  of  injuries,"  "  making  mutual  amends  and  conces- 
sions;" while  at  the  same  time  ''they  are  averse  to  soldiering, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  in  our  army,"  and  are  so 
little  subordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  live  on 
roots  rather  than  submit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  state  is  changed  and 
political  co-ordination  initiated.*,  Edwards  says  the  Caribs 
in  time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy;  but,  he  adds, 
"  in  war,  experience  had  taught  them  that  subordination  was 
as  requisite  as  courage."  So,  too,  describing  the  confedera- 
tions of  tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Humboldt  compares  them 
with  "  those  warlike  hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  ties 
of  society  but  for  common  defenca"  Of  the  Creeks,  whose 
subordination  to  authority  is  but  slight,  Schoolcraft  says  "  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impress  on  the 
community  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them."  Again,  Bonwick  says — "  Chieftains  un- 
doubtedly did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  they 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  never- 
theless, recognized,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  tribes.  .  .  •  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re- 
tired •  .  .  to  the  quietude  of  every-day  forest  life."  In 
other  cases  we  find  a  permanent  change  produced.  Kotze- 
bue  says  the  Kamschadales  ''acknowledged  no  chief;"  while 
another  statement  is  that  the  principal  authority  was  that 
of  "  the  old  men,  or  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
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braveiy."  And  then  it  is  remarked  that  these  statements  refer 
to  the  time  before  the  Bussian  conquest — ^before  there  had 
been  combined  opposition  to  an  enemy.  This 

development  of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with 
other  tribes,  we  find  advancing  into  compound  headship  along 
with  larger  antagonisms  of  race  with  race.  Of  the  Pata- 
gonians  Falkner  tells  us  that  though  the  tribes  "are  at 
continual  variance  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 
together  against  the  Spaniards."  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Korth  American  Indians.  The  confederacy  of  the  six  nations^ 
which  cohered  under  a  settled  system  of  co-operation,  resulted 
from  a  war  with  the  English.  Stages  in  the  genesis  of  a 
compound  controlling  agency  by  conflict  with  other  societies 
are  shown  us  by  the  Polynesians.  In  Samoa  eight  or  ten 
village-communities,  which  are  in  other  respects  independent^ 

**  unite  by  common  consent^  and  form  a  district,  or  state,  for  mntaal  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  When  war  is  threatened  by  another  district^  no  single 
Tillage  can  act  alone;  .  .  .  Some  of  these  districts  or  states  have 
their  king ;  others  cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of  one ;  .  .  .  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  king,  or  even  a  district,  whose  power  extends  all 
OTer  the  group."  Yet  in  case  of  war,  they  sometimes  combine  in  twos  or 
three& 

Early  histories  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  us  how  union 
of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  ofiensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, necessitating  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends  to 
initiate  a  central  co*ordinating  agency.  Instance  the  Hebrew 
monarchy:  the  previously-separate  tribes  of  Israelites  be- 
came a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David,  during 
wars  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and  Phi- 
listines. Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks:  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  into  mastership,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, political  and  naval,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  con- 
comitant of  the  continued  activity  of  the  confederacy  against 
external  enemies.  lustance  in  later  times  the  development 
of  governments  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  were  only  chieftainships  of 
separate  tribes;  and,  during  wars,  temporary  greater  chief- 
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tainsbips  of  allied  forces.  Between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
centuries  the  federations  made  to  resist  or  invade  the 
Soman  empire  did  not  evolve  permanent  heads;  but  in 
the  fifth  century  the  prolonged  military  activities  of  these 
federations  ended  in  transforming  these  military  leaders 
into  kings  over  consolidated  states. 

As  this  differentiation  by  which  there  arises  first  a  tem- 
porary and  then  a  permanent  military  head,  who  passes 
insensibly  into  a  political  head,  is  initiated  by  confiict  with 
adjacent  societies,  it  naturally  happens  that  his  political 
power  increases  as  military  activity  continues.  Everjrwhere, 
providing  extreme  diffusion  does  not  prevent,  we  find  this 
connexion  between  predatory  activity  and  submission  to 
despotic  rule.  Asia  shows  it  in  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who 
are  slave-hunters  and  robbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once 
elective  but  now  hereditary,  the  Michells  say — ^''The  word 
Manap  literally  means  a  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense. 
It  was  at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  elder  distinguished  for 
his  cruelty  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appella- 
tion became  general  to  all  Kirghiz  rulers."  Africa  shows  it 
in  the  cannibal  Kiam-niams,  whose  king  is  unlimited  lord 
of  persons  and  things ;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Dahomans 
with  their  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Ashantees, 
all  trained  to  arms:  both  of  them  nnder  governments  so 
absolute  that  the  highest  ofiicials  are  slaves  to  the  king. 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  ferocious  Fijians,  whose  tribes  are 
ever  fighting  with  one  another,  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolute  rulers  is  the  extremest  imaginable — even  so  ex- 
treme that  people  of  a  slave  district  ^  said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  chiefs."  This 

relation  between  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
and  the  degree  of  militancy,  has,  indeed,  been  made  familiar 
to  us  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modem  civilized  races. 
The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as 
well  as  in  the  frescoes  and  papyri  of  Egypt  The  case  of 
Pausanias  and  other  such  cases,  were  regarded  by  the  Spar- 
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tans  themselves  as  showing  the  tendency  of  generals  to 
become  despots — as  showing,  that  is,  the  tendency  of  active 
operations  against  adjacent  societies  to  generate  centralized 
political  power.  How  the  imperativeness  fostered  by  con- 
tinnous  command  of  armies  thus  passes  into  political  im- 
perativeness, has  been  again  and  again  shown  us  in  later 
histories. 

Here,  then,  the  induction  we  have  to  carry  with  us  is  that 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-muscular  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organisms,  begins 
with,  and  is  developed  by,  that  conflict;  so  the  govern- 
mental-military organization  of  a  society,  is  initiated  by, 
and  evolves  along  with,  the  warfare  between  societies.  Or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  there  is  thus  evolved  that  part  of  its 
governmental  organization  which  conduces  to  efficient  co- 
operation against  other  societies. 

§  251.  Tlie  development  of  the  regulating  system  may  now 
be  dealt  with.  Let  us  first  trace  the  governmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  small  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual  and 
social,  the  structure  which  co-ordinates  does  not  become  com- 
plex :  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  forming 
and  supporting  it,  exist  But  complexity  begins  in  com- 
pound aggregates.  In  either  case  its  commencement  is  seen 
in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordinating  centre  exercising 
control  over  inferior  centres.  Among  animals  the 

Annidosa  illustrate  this  most  clearly.  In  an  annelid  the  like 
nervous  structures  of  the  like  successive  segments,  are  but 
little  subordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  that  evolution  which,  integrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating the  segments,  produces  a  higher  annulose 
animal,  there  arise  at  the  end  which  moves  foremost,  more 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  well  as  a 
cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them ;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  an  increasing  control  exercised  by  it 
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over  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  segments.  Kot  very  strongly 
marked  in  sacb  little-integrated  types  as  centipedes,  a 
nenrous  centralization  of  this  kind  becomes  great  in  such 
integrated  types  as  the  highei  crustaceans  and  the  arach- 
nida.  So  is  it  in  the  progress  from  compound 

social  aggregates  that  are  loosely  coherent  to  those  that 
are  consolidated.  Manifestly  during  those  early  stages 
in  which  the  chief  of  a  conquering  tribe  succeeds  only 
in  making  the  chiefs  of  adjacent  tribes  tributary  while 
he  lives»  the  political  centralization  is  but  slight;  and 
hence,  as  in  cases  before  refeired  to  in  Africa  and  else- 
where, the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselves 
when  they  can  throw  off  their  temporary  subordination. 
Many  races  which  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate simple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  various  degrees  of 
cohesion,  various  stages  in  the  subjection  of  local  governing 
centres  to  a  general  governing  centre.  When  first  visited, 
the  Sandwich  Islanders  had  a  king  with  turbulent  chiefs, 
formerly  independent;  and  in  Tahiti  tliere  was  similarly  a 
monarch  with  secondary  rulers  but  little  subordinate.  So  was 
it  with  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  century  sinca  The  nature  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion during  such  stages,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  degrees 
of  power  which  the  general  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  people  of  each  division.  Thus  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
that  the  power  of  the  chief  was  supreme  in  his  own  distiict, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  over  the  whole.  lichten- 
stein  tells  us  of  the  Xoossas  that  "they  are  all  vassals  of 
the  king,  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  under  them ;  but  the  sub- 
jects are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefis,  tliat 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king."  "  Scarcely  would 
the  slave  of  an  Ashantee  chief,"  says  Cmickshank,  ''obey 
the  mandate  of  his  king,  without  the  special  concurrence  of 
his  immediate  master."  And  concerning  the  three  grades 
of  chiefs  among  the  Araucanians,  Thompson  says  of  those 
who  rule  the  smallest  divisions  that  **  their  authority  is  less 
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precarioas**  than  that  of  the  higher  oOicers.  Thesd  few 
instances,  which  might  readily  be  multiplied,  remind  us  of 
the  relations  between  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feudal  times;  when  there  were  long  periods  during  which 
the  subjection  of  barons  to  kings  was  being  established — 
during  which  failures  of  cohesion  and  re-assertions  of  local 
authority  occurred — during  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  us  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im- 
plied, that  this  subordination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  accompanies  co-operation 
of  the  components  of  the  compoimd  aggregate  in  its  con- 
flicts with  other  like  aggregates.  Between  such  superior 
Anntdosa  as  the  vdnged  insects  and  clawed  crustaceans 
above  described  as  having  centralized  nervous  systems,  and 
the  inferior  Anntdosa  composed  of  many  similar  segments 
with  feeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appliances  of 
efficient  kinds.  In  the  high  types,  nervous  subordination  of 
the  posterior  segments  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  appendages  which  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey  and 
enemies;  and  this  centralization  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture has  resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  these  external 
organs.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  political  centraliza- 

tions which  become  permanent  So  long  as  the  subordination 
is  established  by  internal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with  one 
another,  and  hence  invdves  antagonism  among  them,  it 
remains  unstable;  but  it  tends  towards  stability  in  pro- 
portion as  the  regulating  agents,  major  and  minor,  are 
habituated  to  combined  action  against  external  enemies. 
The  recent  changes  in  Germany  have  re-illustrated  under 
our  eyes  this  political  centralization  by  combination  in  war, 
which  was  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  rise  of  monarchical  governments  over  numerous  fiefs. 
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How  this  compoimd  r^ulating  agency  for  internal  con* 
trol,  Tesnltd  from  combined  external  actions  of  the  com* 
pound  aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember* 
ing  that  at  first  the  army  and  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  during  early  stages  of  civilisation  the  military 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population  ex- 
cluding only  the  slaves — co-extensive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  society  which  has  political  life.  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilized,  and  the  nation  the  quiescent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  bands  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  common 
foe  under  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  subordination  to  the  major  head ;  and 
as  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  subordination  home  with 
them,  the  military  organization  developed  during  war  sur« 
vives  as  the  political  organization  during  peace. 

Chiefly,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  com- 
pound regulating  system  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a 
compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent local  centres  of  regulation  become  dependent  local 
centres,  serving  as  deputies  under  command  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agents  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia. 

§  252.  This  formation  of  a  compound  regulating  system 
characterized  by  a  dominant  centre  and  subordinate  centres, 
is  accompanied,  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms,  by  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the  domi- 
nant centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  fo  yield 
information  and  limbs  to  be  guided  in  conformity  with  it,  so 
that  by  their  co-operation  prey  may  be  caught  and  enemies 
escaped,- there  must  arise  one  place  to  which  the  various 
kinds  of  information  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issued 
the  adjusted  motor  impulses;  and,  in  proportion  as  evolu* 
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tion  of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresses,  this  centre  which 
utilizes  increasingly-varied  information  and  directs  better- 
combined  movements,  necessarily  comes  to  have  more  numer- 
ous imlike  part«  and  a  greater  total  mass.  Ascending 
through  the  annulose  sub-kingdom,  we  find  a  growing  aggre- 
gation of  optic,  auditory,  and  other  ganglia  receiving  stimuli, 
together  with  the  ganglia  controlling  the  chief  legs,  claws, 
eta  And  so  in  the  vertebrate  series,  beginning  in  its  lowest 
member  with  an  almost  uniform  cord  formed  of  local  centres 
undirected  by  a  brain,  we  rise  finally  to  a  cord  appended  to 
an  int^[rated  cluster  of  minor  centres  through  which  aro 
issued  the  commands  of  certain  supreme  centres  growing  out 
of  them.  In  a  society  it  similarly  happens  that  the 

political  agency  which  gains  predominance,  is  gradaedly 
augmented  and  complicated  by  additional  parts  for  addi- 
tional functions.  The  chief  of  chiefs  begins  to  require 
helpers  in  carrying  on  controL  He  gathers  round  him  some 
who  get  information,  some  with  whom  he  consults,  some  who 
execute  his  commands.  No  longer  a  governing  unit,  he 
becomes  the  nucleus  in  a  cluster  of  governing  units.  Various 
stages  in  this  compounding,  proceeding  generally  from 
the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  observed.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  governor  have  each  a 
number  of  chiefs  who  attend  on  them  and  execute  their 
orders.  The  Tahitian  king  liad  a  prime  minister,  as  well 
as  a  few  chiefs  to  give  advice;  and  in  Samoa,  too,  each 
village  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  Africa  shows  us 
stages  in  this  progress  from  simple  personal  government  to 
government  through  agents.  Among  the  Beetjuans  (a 
Bechuana  people)  the  king  executes  "  his  own  sentence,  even 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  death ;"  and  Lichtenstein 
tells  us  of  another  group  of  Bechuanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that, 
his  people  being  disorderly,  the  monarch  "  swung  his  tre- 
mendous sfambok  of  rhinoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides, 
till  he  tairly  drove  the  whole  multitude  before  him :"  being 

thereupon  imitated  by  his  courtiers.     And  then  of  the 
23 
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Bachapin  government,  belonging  to  tliis  same  race,  we  learn 
that  the  dutj  of  the  chiefs  brother ''was  to  convey  the  chiefs 
orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them  put 
in  execution."    Among  the  Koossas,  governed  by  a  king 
and  vassal  chiefs,  every  chief  has  councillors,  and  "the 
great  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chiefo  of 
particular  kraals."    Again,  the  Zulu  sovereign  shares  bis 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  his  choice,  and  these  form  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  country.    The  appendages  which  add 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre  in  the 
larger  African  kingdoms  are  many  and  fully  established. 
In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and  various  functionaries 
surrounding  the  king,  there  are  two  judges,  of  whom  one 
or  other  is  "  almost  constantly  with  the  king,  informing  him 
of   every    circumstance   that   passes/'  and,   according    to 
Burton,  every  ofScial  is  provided  with  a  second  in  command, 
who  is  in  reality  a  spy.    Though  the  king  joins  in  judging 
causes,  and  though  when  his  executioners  bungle  he  himadf 
shows  them  how  to  cut  off  heads,  yet  he  has  agents  around 
him  into  whose  hands  these  functions  are  gradually  lapsing; 
as,  in  the  compound  nervous  structures  above  described, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  information  is 
conmiunicated,  and  appended  centres  through  which  the 
decisions  pass  into  execution.    How  in  civilized  nations 
analogous  developments  have  taken  place — ^how  among  our- 
selves William  the  Conqueror  made  his  "justiciar  "  supreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finance,  having  under  him  a  body 
of  Secretaries  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Chancellor ;  how 
the  justiciar  became  Prime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  supreme 
couit,  employed  alike  on  financial  and  judicial  affairs  and  in 
revision  of  laws ;  how  this  in  course  of  time  became  special- 
ized and  complicated  by  appendages ;  needs  not  to  be  shown 
in  detail    Always  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  made  increasingly  heterogeneous  by  the  multi- 
plication of  parts  having  specialized  functions.  And 
then,  as  in  nervous  evolution  after  a  certain  complication  of 
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the  directive  and  executive  centres  *i8  reached,  there  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centres,  which>  at  first  anobtrusive, 
eventually  predominate ;  so  in  political  evolution,  those  as- 
semblies which  contemplate  the  remoter  results  of  political 
actions^  beginning  as  small  additions  to  the  central  governing 
agency,  outgrow  1^  rest.  It  is  manifest  that  these  latest  and 
highest  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
functions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerebrum,  while  absorbed  in  the 
guidance  of  conduct  at  large,  mainly  in  reference  to  the  future, 
leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the  ordinary 
movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occupations;  so  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to  those 
routine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controlled  by  the  various 
administrative  agencies,  is  occupied  with  general  require- 
ments and  the  balancing  of  many  interests  which  do  not 
conoem  only  the  passing  moment  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  cases,  are  neither  the  im- 
mediate recipients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issuers 
of  commands ;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facts 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  through  other  inferior 
agencies  get  those  decisions  carried  into  execution.  The 
cerebrum  is  not  a  centre  of  sensation  or  of  motion ;  but  has 
the  function  of  using  the  information  brought  through  the 
sensory  centres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  excited  by 
the  motor  centres.  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legi&- 
lative  body,  though  not  incapable  of  getting  impressions 
directly  from  the  facts,  is  habitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  gained  through  petitions,  through  the  press, 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  through 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments;  and  the  judgments  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  under  its  immediate  direction  but 
under  the  imm^ate  direction  of  subordinate  centres, 
ministerial,  judicial,  etc. 

.  One  further  concomitant  may  be  added.  During  evolu- 
Uoa  of  the  supreme  r^^ulating  centres,  individual  and  social, 
the   older  parts  become   relatively  automatic.    A   simple 
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ganglion  with  its  alTbrent  and  efferent  fibres,  receives 
stimuli  and  issues  impulses  nnhelped  and  unchecked; 
but  when  there  gather  round  it  ganglia  through  which 
different  kinds  of  impressions  come  to  it,  and  others  through 
which  go  from  it  impulses  causing  different  motions,  it  be- 
comes dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transform- 
ing the  sensory  excitements  of  the  first  into  the  motor 
discharges  of  the  last  As  the  supplementary  parts  multiply^ 
and  the  impressions  sent  by  them  to  the  original  centre,  in- 
creasing in  number  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  impulses 
sent  through  the  appended  motor  centres,  this  original 
centre  becomes  more  and  more  a  channel  through  which, 
in  an  increasingly-mechanical  way,  special  stimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actions.  Take,  for  example,  three  stages  in  the 
vertebrate  animal  We  have  first  an  almost  uniform  spinal 
cord,  to  the  successive  portions  of  which  are  joined  the 
sensory  and  motor  nerves  supplying  the  successive  por- 
tions of  the  body:  the  spinal  cord  is  here  the  supreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  some- 
what more  advanced,  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  the  sen- 
sory ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  spinal  cord,  taking 
a  relatively  large  share  in  receiving  those  guiding  im- 
pressions which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  its  posterior 
part,  tend  to  make  this  subordinate  and  its  actions  me- 
chanical: the  sensory  ganglia  have  now  become  the  chief 
rulers.  And  when  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  grow,  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi- 
nating motor  centre  to  which  they  were  joined,  lapse  into 
mere  receivers  of  stimuli  and  conveyers  of  impulses :  the 
last-formed  centres  acquire  supremacy,  and  those  preceding 
them  are  their  servants.  Thus  is  it  with  kings, 

ministries,  and  legislative  bodies.  As  the  original  political 
head,  acquiring  larger  functions,  gathers  agents  around  him 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  undertake  execution  of 
them,  he  falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  these 
agents — ^has  his  judgments  in  great  degree  made  for  him 
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by  informers  and  advisers,  and  his  deputed  acts  modified 
by  executive  ofQcers :  the  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  stage  the  evolution  of  legis* 
lative  bodies  is  followed  by  the  subordination  of  ministries ; 
who,  holding  their  places  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  substantially  the  agents  executing  the  wills  of  those 
majorities.  And  while  the  ministry  is  thus  becoming  less 
deliberative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
viously, the  monarch  is  becoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commission ;  royal  speeches  are 
but  nominally  such ;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
form.  This  general  truth,  which  our  own  constitutional 
history  so  well  illustrates,  was  illustrated  in  another  way 
during  the  development  of  Athenian  institutions,  poli- 
tical, judicial,  and  administrative:  the  older  classes  of 
functionaries  survived,  but  fell  into  subordinate  positions, 
peiforming  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind, 

§  253.  From  the  general  structures  of  regulating  systems, 
and  from  the  structures  of  their  great  centres  of  control,  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  appliances  through  whidi  control  is 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
centre,  but  there  must  also  be  media  of  communication 
through  which  this  centre  may  affect  the  parts. 

Ascending  stages  of  animal  organization  carry  us  from 
types  in  which  this  requirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfilled, 
to  types  in  which  it  is  fulfilled  effectually.  Aggregates 
of  very  humble  orders,  as  Sponges,  ThaUassicollcB,  etc.,  with- 
out co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind,  are  also  without  means 
of  transferring  impulses  from  part  to  part ;  and  there  is  no 
co-operation  of  parts  to  meet  an  outer  action.  In  Hydrozoa 
and  Actinozoa,  not  possessing  visible  centres  of  co-ordination* 
slow  adjustments  result  from  the  diffusion  of  molecular 
changes  from  part  to  part  through  the  body :  contraction  of 
the  whole  creature  presently  follows  rough  handling  of  the 
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tentacles,  while  contact  of  the  tentacles  with  nutritive  matter 
causes  a  gradual  closing  of  them  around  it  Here  hj  the 
propagation  of  some  influence  among  them,  the  parts  axe 
made  to  co-operate  toi  the  general,  good,  feebly  and  slug- 
gishly. In  Polyzoa,  along  with  the  rise  of  distinct  nerve- 
centres,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerve-fibres,  conveying 
impulses  rapidly  along  definite  lines,  instead  of  slowly 
through  the  substance  in  general  Hence  comes  a  relatively 
prompt  co-operation  ot  parts  to  deal  with  sudden  external 
actions.  And  as  these  intemuncial  lines  multiply,  becoming 
at  the  same  time  well  adjusted  in  their  connexions,  they 
make  possible  those  varied  co-ordinations  which  developed 
nervous  centres  direct  Analogous  stages  in  social 

evolution  are  sufiiciently  ipanifest  Over  a  territory  covered 
by  groups  devoid  of  political  organization,  news  of  an  inroad 
spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking  long  to  difiuse  over  the 
whole  area;  and  the  inability  of  the  scattered  mass  to 
co-operate,  is  involved  as  much  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
nuncial  agencies  as  by  the  absence  of  regulating  centres. 
But  along  with  such  slight  political  co-ordination  as  unioix 
for  defence  produces,  there  arise  appliances  for  influencing 
the  actions  ot  distant  allies.  Even  the  Fuegians  light  fires 
to  communicate  intelligence.  The  Tasmanians,  too,  made 
use  ot  signal  fires,  as  do  also  the  Tannese ;  and  this  method 
of  producing  a  vague  co-ordination  among  the  parts  in 
certain  emergencies,  is  found  among  other  uncivilized  races. 
As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite  combinations  of  more 
varied  kinds  have  to  be  efifected  for  ofience  and  defence, 
messengers  are  employed.  Among  the  Fijians,  for  instance, 
men  are  sent  with  news  and  commands,  and  use  certain 
mnemonic  aids.  The  New  Zealanders  "occasionally  con- 
veyed information  to  distant  tribes  during  war  by  marks 
on  gourds."  In  such  comparatively  advanced  states  as 
those  of  Ancient  America,  this  method  of  sending  news 
was  greatly  developed.  The  Mexicans  had  couriers  who 
at  full  speed  ran  six-mile  stages,  and  so  carried  intelligence^ 
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k  is  said,  even  300  miles  in  a  day ;  and  the  Peruvians,  besides 
their  fire  and  smoke  signals  in  time  of  rebellion,  had  runners 
of  the  same  kind.  So,  too,  wad  it  with  the  Persians.  Hero- 
dotus writes : — 

^Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messengers.    The 

entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  it.  Along 

the  whole  line  of  road  Uiere  are  men  (thej  say)  stationed  with  horses," 

and  the  message  **  is  borne  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line, 

'  like  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Yulcan." 

nius  what  is  in  its  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impulses 
from  unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  becomes,  as  we  ad* 
vance,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled   lines:  so 
making  quick  and  definitely-adjusted  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  regulating 
system,  like  its  other  parts,  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
co-operation    against    alien  societies.      As  in    later  times 
among  Highland  clans,  the  fast  runner,  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messages  were  primarily  those  between  rulers  and  their 
agents,  and  habitually  concerned  military  affairs.    Save  in 
these  cases  (and  even    state-messengers  could  not    move 
swiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of    intelligence  through  the    body-politic  was  very  slow. 
The  slowness  continued  down  to  comparatively  late  periods 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  was  not   known  in  some   parts 
of  Devon  until  after  the  Court  had  gone  out  of  mourning; 
and  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reach  Bridgwater.    Nor  have  we  to 
remaik  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  required  for 
co-operation  of  parts.     The  smallness  and  uniformity  of 
these  influences  have  also  to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  their 
subsequent  greatness   and   multiformity.      Instead  of   the 
courier   bearing    a  single   despatch,  military  or   political 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregular  intervals  in 
few  places;  there  come  eventually,  through  despatches  of 
multitudinous  letters  daily  and  several  times  a-day,  in  all 
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directions  through  every  class,  swift  transits  of  impulses,  no 
less  Toluminous  than  varied,  all  instrumental  to  co-opera- 
tion. Two  other  internuncial  agencies  of  more 
developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter, 
when  it  had  become  comparatively  frequent  iimong  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-printed  sheet  issued  on  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant event,  and  having  an  unprinted  space  left  for  a 
written  letter.  From  this,  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  pass- 
ing from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  size,  in  multitudinousness, 
in  variety,  in  frequency,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerful,  regular,  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kingdom 
stimulations  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  furthering  quick  and 
balanced  adjustments  of  conduct  Finally  there 
arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  stimuli  serving  to  co- 
ordinate social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial,  eta 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  reminding 
us  in  principle  of  the  signal-fires  ot  savages,  difiered  by  its 
ability  to  convey  not  single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
complex,  and  distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-telegraph, 
immeasurably  more  rapid,  through  which  go  quite  definite  mes- 
sages, infinite  in  variety  and  of  eveiy  degree  of  complexity. 
And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-telegraphs,  transmit- 
ting, chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  impulses  iu  a  few 
directions,  there  has  come  a  multiplicity  of  lines  of  instant 
communication  in  all  directions,  subserving  all  purposes. 
Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  these. latest  internuncial  struc- 
tures, the  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has  acquired  a 
promptness  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed  exceeding, 
the  promptness  of  co-ordination  in  concrete  oigamsms.  It 
was  before  pointed  out  (§  221)  that  social  units,  though 
forming  a  discontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  language  a 
transmission  of  impulses  which,  in  individual  aggregates,  is 
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achieTcd  by  nerves.  But  now,  ntilizing  tlie  molecular  con- 
tinuity of  wires,  the  impulses  are  conveyed  throughout  the 
body-politic  much  faster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a  solid 
living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  messages 
to  and  from  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh may  give  motion  to  any  citizen  in  London,  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  would  take 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissue.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism 

in  the  requirements,  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  arrangements,  of  the  intemuncial  lines.  Out  of  great 
social  centres  emerge  many  large  clusters  of  wires,  from 
which,  as  they  get  further  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor 
clusters,  and  these  presently  give  off  re-diverging  clusters; 
jusji  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the 
periphery,  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  analogy 
that  near  chief  centres  these  great  clusters  of  intemuncial 
lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  channels  of  communica- 
tion— ^railways  and  roads — ^but  frequently  part  from  these  as 
they  ramify ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-trunks  habitually  accompany  arteries, 
while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  one  telegraph- 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  system  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it.  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  intemuncial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  is 
needful  in  both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the 
channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wires 
insulation  is  otherwise  effected,  in  under-ground  wires  it  is 
effected  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in  nerve-fibres. 
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Many  wires  united  in  a  bundle  ate  separated  from  one 
another  by  sheaths  of  non-conducting  substance;  as  the  nerve* 
fibres  that  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  trunk,  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  their  respective  medullary  sheaths. 

The  general  result,  then,  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodies,  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  regulating  system,  therefore  implies 
not  only  developed  regulating  centres,  but  also  means  by 
which  the  influences  of  such  centres  may  be  propagated. 
And  we  see  that  as,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  oiganic  evo- 
lution shows  us  more  and  more  efficient  intemuncial  appli- 
aaces  subserving  regulation,  so,  too,  does  social  evolution. 

§  254  There  is  one  other  remarkable  and  important 
parallelism.  In  both  kinds  of  organisms  the  regulating 
system,  during  evolution,  divides  into  two  systems,  to  which 
is  finally  added  a  third  partially-independent  system;  and 
the  differentiations  of  these  systems  liave  common  causes  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  general*  law  of  oiganization,  abundantly  illustrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  duties  entail  distinct 
structures;  that  from  the  strongest  functional  contrasts 
come  the  greatest  structural  differences;  and  that  within 
each  of  the  leading  systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  this  princii^e,  secondary  divi- 
sions arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication is,  then,  that  if  in  an  organism,  individual  or 
social,  the  function  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions 
which  are  widely  unUke,  the  regulating  apparatus  will  differ- 
entiate into  correspondingly-unlike  parts,  carrying  on  their 
unlike  functions  in  great  measure  independently.  This  we 
shall  find  it  does. 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  animal,  we  have 
seen  to  be  that  between  the  outer  set  of  organs  which 
deal  with  the  environment  and  the  inner  set  of  organs 
which  carry  on  sustentation.    Tor  efficient  mutual  aid  it 
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18  requisite,  not  only  that  the  actions  of  these  inner  and 
outer  sets,  considered  as  wholes^  ahall  be  co-ordinated; 
bnt  also  that  each  set  shall  have  the  actions  of  its 
several  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
caught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  each  limb  work  together  properly— only  if  all  the 
limbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  visual,  and  auditoiy  impres- 
sions; and  to  combine  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  must  be  a  nervous  system 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actions 
combined  are  powerful,  multiplied,  and  involved  Like  in 
principle,  though  mAch  less  elaborate,  is  the  combination 
required  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  structures.  If 
the  masticated  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet,  digestion  cannot  begin  ;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stomach  contractions,  but  no  secretions,  take  place, 
or  if  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  juices  is  not  accompanied 
by  due  rhythmical  movements,  digestion  is  arrested ;  if  the 
greistt  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enough 
of  their  respective  products,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times, 
or  in  wrong  proportions,  digestion  is  left  imperfect ;  and  su 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  successive  pro- 
cesses which  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  structure  which,  by  its  inter- 
nuncial  excitations  and  inhibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co- 
ordination. Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  are 
the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  effected.  The  external 
doings  must  be  quick  in  their  changes.  Swift  motions, 
sudden  variations  of  direction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need* 
fuL  Muscular  contractions  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Moreover,  involved  combinations  are  implied;  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  dealt  with  are  many  and  various, 
^gain,  the  involved  combinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment^  rarely  recur;    because  the  ciicumstances  are 
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rarely  twice  alike.  And  once  more,  not  the  needs  of  the 
moment  only,  have  to  be  met,  but  also  the  needs  of  a  future 
more  or  less  distant  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  series  of  processes 
has  to  be  gone  through  after  every  meal — ^varying  some- 
what with  the  quantity  of  food,  with  its  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  masticated.  No  quick, 
special,  and  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amounts,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  sustaining  organs  there  arises  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually becomes  substantially  separate.  The  sympathetic  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  "  nervous  system  of  organic  life,"  whether 
or  not  originally  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
is,  in  developed  vertebrates,  practically  independent 
Though  perpetually  injSuenced  by  the  higher  system  which, 
working  the  muscular  structures,  causes  the  chief  expendi- 
ture, and  though  in  its  turn  influencing  this  higher  system^ 
the  two  carry  on  their  functions  apart:  they  affect  one 
another  chiefly  by  general  demands  and  general  checks.  Only 
over  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  are  indispensable  co- 
operators  with  both  the  sustaining  organs  and  the  expending 
organs,  do  we  find  that  the  superior  and  inferior  nervous 
systems  exercise  a  di%dded  controL  The  heart,  excited  by 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
blood  required  for  external  action,  is  also  excited  by  the 
sympathetic  when  a  meal  has  made  a  supply  of  blood  need- 
ful for  digestion ;  and  the  lungs  which  (because  their  expan- 
sion has  to  be  effected  partly  by  thoracic  muscles  belonging 
to  the  outer  system  of  organs)  laigely  depend  for  tiieir 
movements  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also 
excited  by  the  sympathetic  when  the  alimentary  organs  are  at 
work.  And  here,  as  showing  the  tendency  there  is  for  all 
these  comparatively-constant  vital  processes  to  fall  under  a 
nervous  control  unlike  that  which  directs  the  ever-varying 
outer  processes,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  influences  as 
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the  cerebrO'Spinal  system  exerts  on  the  heart  and  langs 
differ  greatly  from  its  higher  directive  actions — are  mainly 
reflex  and  unconscious.  Volition  fails  to  modify  the  heart's 
pulsations;  and  though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily 
increase  or  decrease  respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory 
movements  are  not  thus  changeable,  but  during  waking  and 
sleeping  are  automatically  determined.  To  which 

facts  let  me  add  that  the.  broad  contrast  here  illustrated  in  the 
highest  or  vertebrate  tyipe,  is  illustrated  also  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  annulose  type.  Insects,  too,  have  visceral 
nervous  systems  substantially  distinguished  from  the  nervous 
systems  which  co-ordinate  outer  actions.  And  thus  we  are 
shown  that  separation  of  the  two  functionally*contrasted 
regulating  systems  in  animals,  is  a  concomitant  of  greater 
evolution. 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  parallel  different 
tiation  of  structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ* 
isms.  Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals,  the  regu* 
lating  system  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  becomes 
divided  into  two  systems;  which,  though  they  perpetually 
affect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
substantial  independence.  Observe  the  like  causes  for  these 
like  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other  socie* 

ties  implies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustments 
to  ever-varying  circumstances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
movements  must  be  swiftly  conveyed ;  forces  must  be  rapidly 
drafted  to  particular  spots ;  supplies  fit  in  kinds  and  quan- 
tities must  be  provided;  military  manoeuvres  must  be 
harmonized ;  and  to  these  ends  there  must  be  a  centralized 
agency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quite  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  structures  carrying  on  sustentation.  Though  the 
actions  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
sion, especially  to  meet  war-demands,  yet  their  general 
actions  are  comparatively  uniform.  The  several  kinds  of  food 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  which  changes  within 
moderate  limits  only ;  for  clothing  the  demands  are  tolerably 
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constant^  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  suddenly  but 
slowlj;  and  so  with  commodities  of  less  necessary  kinds: 
rapidity,  speciality,  and  exactness,  do  not  characterize 
the  required  coH>rdination&  Hence  a  place  for  another 
kind  of  regulating  system.  Such  a  system  evolves  as  fast 
as  the  sustaining  system  itself  evolves.  Let  us  note  ita 
progress.  In    early  stages    the    occupations   are 

often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control 
of  defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions^ 
because  the  two  are  closely  allied.  Among  the  Mandans  the 
families  joined  in  hunting,  and  divided  the  spoil  equally: 
showing  us  that  the  war  with  beasts  carried  on  for  joint 
benefit,  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on 
for  joint  benefit,  that  both  remained  public  affairs.  Similarly 
with  the  Comanchcs,  the  guarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  military  guarding; 
and  since  the  community  of  individual  interests  in  this 
protection  of  cattle  from  en^nies,  is  like  the  community  of 
interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
government  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  which 
ore  under  rulers  of  any  kinds,  what  authority  exists  is 
unlimited  in  range,  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.  If  there  are  merely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  tliere 
is  a  slave^class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  cany  on  outer 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  person  such  labour  as  is 
performed ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
arisen,  he  not  only  leads  in  war  but  orders  the  daily  acti* 
vities  during  peace.  The  Gonds,  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  the 
Mishmis,  the  Kalmucks,  and  many  other  simple  tribes,  show 
us  this  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  governments.' 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thus  among  the  Kookies  the 
rajah  claims  and  regulates  work,  superintends  village  re^ 
movals,  and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  on 
a  new  site ;  among  the  Santals  the  head  man  partially  con- 
trols the  people's  labour;  and  among  the  Khonds  he  acts  as 
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chief  merchant    Polynesia  presents  like  facts.    The  New 
Zealand  chiefs  superintend  agricultural  and  building  opera- 
tions ;  the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  "  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chiefs ;"  trade  in  Tonga  also  "  is 
evidently  under  [the  chiefs]  supervision;"    and  the  Ka- 
dayan  chiefs  "  settle  the  prito  of  rice."    So  again  in  Celebes^ 
the  days  for  working  it  the  plantations  are  decided  by 
the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  East  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest depend  on  the  chiefs  will,  and  among  the   Inland 
Kegroes  the  ''market  is  arranged  according  to  the  direc-« 
tfons  of  the  chiefs;"  so  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings;  and  so  again  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
present  time.    Those  who  trade  with  the  Munduruciis  ''  have 
first  to  distribute  their  wares  .  .  •  amongst  the  miaor  cbiefs," 
and  then  wait  some  months  "for  repayment  in  produce;" 
and  the  Patagonians  could  not  sell  any  of  their  aims  to 
Wilkes's  party  without  asking  the  chiefs  permission.    In 
dther  societies,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  consider* 
ably  devjeloped,  we  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
rule  becoming  modified:  the  agency,  otherwise  the  same, 
is  doubled.    Thus  among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks  there  is  a 
"trading  chief"  in  addition  to  two  principal  chiefs;  among^ 
the  Dahomans  there  is  a  commercial  chief  in  Whydah ;  and 
there  are  indastrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  respects, 
social  organization  is  considerably  advanced.    At  a  later 
stage    the    commercial   chief  passes  into  the  government 
officer  exercising  stringent  supervision.    In  Ancient  Guate- 
mala a  State-functionary  fixed  the  prices  in  the  markets ; 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  State  saw  that  lands  did  not 
remain  uncultivated.    Facts  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  the 
stages    passed    through    by  European    societies.      Up    to 
the  10th  century  each  domain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially-free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
the  seigneur  and  paid  in  meals  and  goods;  between  the 
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lltb  and  14tli  centories  the  feudal  saperiots,  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  regulated  production  and  distribution  to  such 
extent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
chased from  them ;  in  the  subsequent  monarchical  stage,  it 
M'as  a  legal  maxim  that "  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal  right, 
which  the  prince  may  sell  and  subjects  can  buy;"  and 
onwards  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  the  country 
swarmed  with  officials  who  authorized  occupations,  dictated 
processes,  examined  products:  since  which  times  State- 
control  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  adjustments  of 
industry  to  the  nation's  needs  have  been  otherwise 
effected.  Still  better  does  our  own  history  show  us  this 
progressive  differentiation.  In  the  Old  English  period  the 
heads  of  guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political  heads 
— ealdormen,  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves;  and  the  guild 
was  itself  in  part  a  political  body.  Purchases  and  bargains 
had  to  be  made  in  presence  of  officials.  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  processes  were  prescribed  by  law.  Dictations 
of  kindred  kinds,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  century  there  were  metropolitan  and  local 
councils,  politically  authorized,  which  determined  prices, 
fixed  wages,  etc.  But  during  subsequent  generations, 
restrictions  and  bounties  disappeared;  usury  laws  were 
abolished ;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased. 

And  now  if,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary industrial  organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 
gets  a  paitially-separate  political  control,  we  contrast  a  late 
stage  like  our  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  has  become  predominant,  we  find  that  this  has 
evolved  for  itself  a  substantially-independent  control  There 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State ;  nor  is  there  prescribing 
of  methods.  Subject  to  but  slight  hindiunces  from  a  few 
licences,  citizens  adopt  what  occupations  they  please;  buy 
and  sell  where  they  please.  The  amounts  grown  and  manu- 
factured, imported  and  exported,  are  unregulated  by  laws; 
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improvements  are  not  enforced  nor  bad  processes  legisla- 
tively interdicted;  but  men,  carrying  on  their  businesses 
as  they  think  best,  are  simply  required  by  law  to 
fulfil  their  contracts  and  commanded  not  to  aggress  upon 
their  neighbours.  Under  what  system,  then,  are  their 
industrial  activities  adjusted  to  the  requirements?  Under 
an  intemuncial  system  through  which  the  various  indus* 
trial  structures  receive  from  one  another  stimuli  or  checks 
caused  by  rises  or  falls  in  the  consumptions  of  their  re- 
spective products ;  and  through  which  they  jointly  receive 
a  stimulus  when  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  for 
war -purposes.  Markets  in  the  chief  towns,  where  bar- 
gaining settles  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  of  metals  and  coal,  show  dealers  the  varying 
relations  of  supply  and  demand;  and  the  reports  of  their 
transactions,  diffused  by  the  press,  prompt  each  locality 
to  increase  or  decrease  of  its  special  function.  Moreover, 
while  the  several  districts  have  their  activities  thus  partially 
regulated  by  their  local  centres  of  business,  the  metropolis, 
where  all  these  districts  are  represented  by  houses  and 
agencies,  has  its  central  markets  and  its  exchange,  in  which 
is  effected  such  an  averaging  of  the  demands  of  all 
kinds,  present  and  future,  as  keeps  a  due  balance  among  the 
activities  of  the  several  industries.  Th&t  is  to  say,  there  hcs 
arisen,  in  addition  to  the  political  regulating  system,  an 
industrial  regulating  system  which  carries  on  its  co-ordinat- 
ing function  independently — a  separate  plexus  of  connected 
ganglia. 

As  above  hinted,  a  third  regulating  system,  partially 
distinguishable  from  the  others,  arises  in  both  cases.  For 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  functions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 
required  consumable  matters  must  be  itipidly  drafted  to  the 
places  where  activities  are  set  up.  If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 
vidual body  or  in  the  body-politic,  suddenly  called  into 
great  action,  could  get  materials  for  its  nutrition  or  its 
secretion,  or  both,  only  through  the  ordinary  quiet  flow  of 
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the  distributing  eurrenta,  its  enhanced  action  would  soon 
flag.  That  it  ma7  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  must  be  an  extra  influx  of  the  materials,  used 
in  its  actions — ^it  must  have  credit  in  advance  of  function 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  end 

is  achieved  by  the  yaso^motor  nervous  system.  The  fibres 
of  this  ramify  everjrwhere  along  with  the  arteries,  which  they 
enlarge  or  contract  in  conformity  with  stimuli  sent  along 
them.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Lovin,  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  activity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor nerves,  an  influence  by  which  its  minute  arteries  are 
suddenly  dilated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  going  to  oil  inactive  parts,  there  is  sent  an 
influence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteries  supplying 
them:  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  social  organism,  or  rather  in  such 

a  developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  modern  times, 
this  kind  of  regulation  is  efiected  by  the  system  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital  When  a 
local  industry,  called  into  unusual  activity  by  iucreafled 
consumption  of  its  products,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  caused  by 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  channels  for  capital  which  they  command;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
propagated  to  the  financial  centres  in  London  produces  an 
extension  of  the  local  credit^  so  that  there  takes  place  a 
dilatation  of  the  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  commodities. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for  capital, 
various  industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited,  and  therefore 
not  able  to  offer  such  good  interest,  get  diminished  supplies : 
some  constriction  of  the  circulatioB  through  them  takes 
niace.  This  third  regulating  system,  observe,  vaso- 
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motor  in  the  one  caae  and  monetaiy  in  the  other,  is  sub- 
stantially independent  Evidence  exists  that  there  are  local 
Taso-motor  centres  possessing  local  control,  as  there  are 
local  monetary  centres;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  in 
each  case  a  cliief  centre,  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  the 
other  regulating  structures  with  which  it  is  entangled,  yet 
it  is  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  bound  up 
with  the  chief  regulating  system  by  which  outer  actions 
are  controlled,  it  is  not  subject  to  that  system.  Volition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasiug  to  perturb  as  it 
once  did  the  movements  of  capital,  now  leaves  it  almost 
entirely  alone :  even  the  State,  with  the  structures  under 
its  direct  control,  standing  to  the  financial  corporations  in 
tilie  position  of  a  customer,  just  as  the  brain  and  limbs  do  to 
tbe  vaso-motor  centres.  Nor  does  this  ruler  of  the  circula- 
tion form  part  of  that  second  regulating  system  which 
eontrols  the  oi^gans  carrying  on  sustcntation,  individual  or 
sociaL  The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  permission  of  these 
nerve-centres  commanding  their  arteries,  and  if  the  outer 
organs  are  greatly  exerted,  the  supply  is  shut  oB  from  the 
inner  organs ;  and  similarly  the  industrial  system,  with  that 
oAtralized  apparatus  which  1)alances  its  actions,  cannot  of 
itself  draft  capital  here  or  there,  but  does  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombard-street 

§  255.  Thus  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts, 
which  both  kinds  of  organisms  display  aJs  they  evolve,  neces- 
sitates a  further  series  of  remarkable  parallelisms.  Co-opera- 
tion being  in  either  case  impossible  without  appliances  by 
which  the  co-operating  parts  shall  have  their  actions  adjusted, 
it  inevitably  happens  that  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the  living 
body,  there  arises  a  regulating  system ;  and  within  itself  this 
differentiates  as  the  sets  of  organs  evolve. 

The  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  outset,  is  that 
required  for  dealing  with  environing  enemies  and   prey. 
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Hence  the  first  legolating  oentre,  individual  and  sodal^ 
is  initiated  as  a  means  to  this  co-operation ;  and  its  develop- 
ment progresses  with  the  activity  of  this  co-operation.  As 
compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  integration  of  simple 
ones,  there  arise  in  either  case  supreme  regulating  centres 
and  subordinate  ones;  and  the  supiraie  centres  begin  to 
enlarge  and  complicate.  While  doubly-compound  and  trebly- 
compound  aggregates  show  us  further  developments  in  com- 
plication and  subordination,  they  show  us,  also,  better  inter- 
nuncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which  convey  instant 
information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  chief  regulating  system^  controlling  tlie  organs 
which  carry  on  outer  actions,  there  is,  in  either  case,  added 
during  the  progress  of  evolution,  a  regulating  system  for  the 
inner  organs  carrying  on  sustentation ;  and  this  gradually 
establishes  itself  as  independent.  Naturally  it  comes  later 
than  the  other.  Complete  utilization  of  materials  for  sus- 
tentation being  less  urgent,  and  implying  co-ordination 
relatively  simple,  has  its  controlling  appliances  less  rapidly 
developed  than  those  which  aie  concerned  with  the  catching 
of  prey  and  the  defence  against  enemies. 

And  then  the  third  or  distributing  system,  which,  though 
necessarily  arising  after  the  others,  is  indispensable  to  t&e 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  r^iK- 
lating  apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

SOCIAL  TYPES  AKD  OONSTITUTIONS. 

§  256.  A  GLANCE  at  the  lespective  antecedents  of  indivi- 
dual m^ianisms  and  social  organisms,  shows  why  the  last 
admit  of  no  snch  definite  classification  as  the  first.  Through 
a  thousand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  leads 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  life;  and  its  successive 
members  inherit  the  acquired  adaptations.  When  changed 
conditions  cause  divergences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  accu- 
mulating differences  arising  in  descendants  only  superficially 
disguise  the  original  identity — do  not  prevent  the  grouping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus ;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  genera 
into  orders  and  orders  into  classes.  It  is  otherwise  with 
societies.  Hordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, do,  indeed,  show  us  successions  of  small  social 
aggregates  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  structures 
as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  structures.  But  higher 
social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  tyj)ea  in  much 
less  decided  ways.'  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow  like  their 
parent-societies,  yet  the  pareut-societies  are  so  comparatively 
plastic,  and  the  influences  of  new  habitats  on  the  derived 
societies  are  so  great,  that  divergences  of  structure  are 
inevitable.  In  the  absence  of  definite  organizations  estab- 
lished during  the  similar  lives  of  many  societies  descending 
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one  from  another,  there  cannot  be  the  precise  distinclions 
implied  by  complete  classification. 

Two  cardinal  kinds  of  differences  there  are,  however,  of 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natural  manner.  Primarily  we  may  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  of  composition,  as  simple,  compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound;  and  secondarily,  though 
in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divide  them  into  the  pre- 
dominantly militant  and  the  predominantly  industrial— 
those  in  which  the  organization  for  offence  and  defence  is 
most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the  sustaining 
organization  is  most  largely  developed. 

§  237.  We  have'  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  simple  aggr^ates ;  that  it  progresses  by  the  dostexing 
of  these  into  laiger  aggregates ;  and  that  after  being  oonsoli* 
dated,  such  clusters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves 
into  still  laiger  aggr^ates.  Onr  classification,  then^  must 
begin  with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitutes 
a  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolution 
generally,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negative 
sharp  divisions.  As  the  multiplying  members  erf  a  groiip 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  &dl -become  distinct^  Hare, 
inhabiting  a  barren  region,  the  desoendants  of  common 
ancestors  have  to  divide  while  yet  the  constituent  families 
are  near  akin ;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  group 
may  hold  together  tmtil  clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
are  formed:  dustera  which,  diffusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  By  and  by  comes  the 
complication  arising  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  political  unita,  must  be  recog- 
nized, as  units  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  is  Ihe 
kindred  complication  arising  where  an  invading  tribe  be* 
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coined  a  dominant  class.  Onr  only  course  is  to  regard  as 
a  simple  society,  one  which  fc»iiis  a  single  working  whole 
nnsubjected  to  any  other,  and  of  which  the  parts  co-operate 
with  or  without  a  regulating  centre,  for  certain  public 
ends.  Here  is  a  table,  presenting  with  as  much  definiteness 
as  may  be,  the  chief  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  such 
simple  societies. 


r  UkADLEBS. 


-g 


OoOAglOVAL 
HSASSXIP. 


^Ifomadie: — (hunting)  Fnegians,  loma  Aottralians, 
Wood-y«dcUlis,  BuBhinen,  Clippings  and  £u§uudas 
of  Nepal. 

Semi'MtiUd : — ^mort  Esquimaux. 

SeUled  .—AnijunM,  Land  Djaka  of  Upi)er  Sarawak 
Biver. 


''Homadie : — (hunting)  lomd  Anatralbaa,  Taamanuma* 
Semi-teiiled : — some  Cariba. 
JSsitled ;— some  Uaup^  of  the  upper  Bio  NegrOb 


'Nomadic: — (hunting)  Andamaneso,  Abiponet,  Snakei^ 
Chippewayans,  (pastoral)  some  Bedouins. 

8€mi'9ettled  :^aome  Esquimaux,  CfainookB,  Chippewas 
(at  present),  Fome  Kamschadales,  Village  Veddohs, 
^odo  and  JOhimils. 

Settled: — Guiana  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New 
Guinea  people,  Tannese^  Vate^,  Dyaks,  Todas» 
Nagas,  Karens,  Santals. 


''Nomadic:'^ 

Stablx     ^  Semiteitled: — some    Caribs,    Patagonians,    New    Calo« 
Headship.    |  douians,  Kaffirs. 


Vagxte  and 
Ukbtablb 
Hbadbiup. 


^  Settled :—  G  uaranis,  PueblosL 


On    contemplating    these     uncivilized    societies  which, 
though  alike  as  being  uncompounded,  differ  in  their  sizes 
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and  Btnictures^  certain  geneially-aasociated  traits  may  be 
noted.  Of  the  groups  without  political  organization,  or 
with  but  vague  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  those  small 
wandering  ones  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparsely  distri- 
buted in  forests,  over  barren  tracts,  or  along  sea-shores. 
Where  small  simple  societies  remain  without  chiefs  though 
settled,  it  is  where  circumstances  allow  them  to  be  habitually 
peaceful  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  for  infer- 
ring that  the  changes  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  pastoral, 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural,  favour  increase  of 
population,  the  development  of  political  oiganization,  of 
industrial  oiganization,  and  of  the  arts ;  though  these  causes 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  these  results. 


rOoCABTONAL 

Hbadbhip. 


o 

00 

ft 

P 

o 

8 


Stablb 
IIbadsbip. 


FySTABtl 

Hbadbhip. 


Nomadie: — (pastonl)  aome  Bedonina. 
Smmi-utiUd ."— TannoBS. 
^Sealed. ^ 


"ifomoiie:— (huntdng)  DBcotalia,  (hunting  and  pastozal) 
Comanclies,  (pastoral)  Kalmuiki. 

S9mi9ettUd:—09lji^,  Beluchis,  Kookies,  Bhils,  Congo- 
people  (passing  into  doubly  compound),  TeutonB 
before  5th  oentuxj. 

i9eMM;— Chippewaa  (in  past  times),  Cre^kB,  Ifun- 
drucas,  Tupis,  Khonds,  some  New  Quinea  people, 
Sumatrans,  Malagasy  (tiU  zecentlj),  Coast  Negroes, 
Inland  Negroes,  some  Abjssiniaiia,  Homeric  Ghreeka, 
Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchj,  TeutoDB  in  6th  oentuij. 
Fiefs  of  10th  ceuturj. 


'^^omoiie:— (pastoral)  Eirghis. 

Semi-seWed : — Bechuanas,  Zulus. 

Settled  :—VAup4a,  Fijians  (when  first  yisited),  Wew 
Zealanders,  Sandwich  Islanders  (in  Cook's  time), 
Javans,  Hottentots,  Dahomans,  Ashantees,  some 
Abyssinians,  Ancient  Tucatanose,  New  Granada 
people,  Honduras  people,  Chibchaa,  eonio  town 
Arabs. 
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The  second  table,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  contains 
societies  which  have  passed  to  a  slight  extent,  or  consider- 
ably, or  wholly,  into  a  state  in  which  the  simple  groups  have 
their  respective  chiefs  under  a  supreme  chief.  The  stability  or 
instability  alleged  of  the  headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to  the 
headship  of  the  composite  group,  and  not  to  the  headships  of 
the  component  groups.  As  might  be  expected,  stability  of  this 
compound  headship  becomes  more  marked  as  the  original 
unsettled  state  passes  into  the  completely  settled  state :  the 
nomadic  life  obviously  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  heads 
of  groups  subordinate  to  a  general  head  Though  not  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  considerable  organization,  this  coales- 
cence evidently  conduces  to  organization.  The  completely- 
settled  compound  societies  are  mostly  characterized  by  divi- 
sion into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
established  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  by  industrial  struc- 
tures that  show  advancing  division  of  labour,  general  and 
local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into  places 
of  some  size ;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  life  generally. 

In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  by 
the  re-compounding  of  these  compound  groups,  or  in  which 
many  governments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  become 
subject  to  a  still  higher  government  The  first  notable  fact 
18  that  these  doubly-compoimd  societies  are  all  completely 
settled.  Along  with  their  greater  integration  we  see  in 
many  eases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate  and 
stringent  political  organization.  Where  complete  stability 
of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound  societies 
has  been  established,  there  is  mostly,  too,  a  developed 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  While  becoming  more  complex  by 
division  of  labour,  the  industrial  organization  has  in  many 
cases  assumed  a  caste  stmcture.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
custom  has  passed  into  positive  law;  and  religious  obser- 
vances have  grown  definite,  rigid,  and  complex.  Towns  and 
roads  have  become  general;  and  considerable  progress  in 

knowledge  and  the  arts  has  taken  place. 
24 
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Headship. 


Settled  :^1MtMOB,  Tongaas,  Jaraiii  (oooaiionallj), 
Fijiani  (sinoe  firo-armt),  MaUgasj  (in  recent 
times),  Athenian  Coniedeney,  Spartan  Oonfede- 
nioj,  Tentonio  Kingdoma  from  6th  to  9th  cen- 
turiea,  Greater  InetM  in  France  of  the  13th 
century. 


Stablv 

HiADBBlP. 


Semi-tetiled:^ 

Settled: — Iroquoii,  Arancaoiana,  Bandwkli  Uandtfr* 
(stnoe  Cook*8  time),  Ancient  Vera  Pas  and  Bojcota 
peoples,  Guatemalans,  Ancient  Pemvians,  Wah- 
Itiheea  (Arah),  Om&a  (Arab),  Ancient  Egyptian 
Kingdom,  England  after  the  lOth  century. 

There  remaiii  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nationa 
which  need  no  tabular  form,  since  they  mostly  fall  under 
one  head — ^trebly  compound.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  Assyrian. 
Empire,  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Boman  Empire^  Great 
Britain,  France,  Gtermany,  Italy,  Kussia,  may  severally  be 
regarded  as  having  reached  this  stage  of  composition,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  still  higher  stage.  Only  in  respect 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  governments  may  they  possibly 
require  classing  apart — ^not  their  political  stabilities  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  their  stabilities  in  the  sense  of  con* 
tinning  to  be  the  supreme  centres  of  these  great  aggregates. 
So  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly-compound  societies 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable ;  and  of  the  modern^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicated,  this  classification  must  not  be  taken 
as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  some  cases 
the  data  furnished  by  travellers  and  others  are  inadequate; 
in  some  cases  their  accounts  are  conflicting;  in  some 
cases  the  composition  is  so  far  transitional  tbsA  it  ia  diffi* 
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calt  to  say  under  which  of  two  heads  it  should  come.  Hero 
the  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished  as  a  local 
community ;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or  remote  kins- 
men are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as  practically  to 
form  parts  of  one  community.  Evidently  the  like  combina- 
tion of  several  such  communities,  passing  through  stages  of 
increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  many  or  as  one.  And  when,  as 
with  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have  been  successive 
conquests,  resulting  unions,  subsequent  dissolutions,  and  re- 
unions otherwise  composed,  the  original  lines  of  structure 
become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  the 
ultimate  product 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept  The  stages  of  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding have  to  be  passed  through  iu  succession.  ISTo 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  growth ;  and  no  great  so- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smallest  societies. 
Above  the  simple  group  the  first  stage  is  a  compound  group 
inconsiderable  in  size.  The  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
which  constitutes  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  exist  without 
some  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliances  for 
combined  action ;  and  this  must  be  achieved  over  a  narrow 
area  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
compound  society  has  been  consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  single  head — ^when 
it  has  simultaneously  differentiated  somewhat  its  social 
ranks  and  industries,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arts, 
which  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  better  co-opera- 
tion, the  compound  society  becomes  practically  a  single 
one.  Other  societies  of  the  samo  order,  each  having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  organization  alike  required  and 
made  possible  by  this  co-ordination  of  actions  throughout 
a  larger  mass,  now  form  bodies  from  which,  by  conquest 
or  by  federation  in  war^  may  be  formed  societies  of  the 
doubly-compouod  ^rpe.     The   consolidr.tion   of  these  has 
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Bgain  an  accompanying  advance  ol  organization  distinctive 
of  it — an  organization  for  which  it  affords  'the  scope  and 
which  makes  it  practicable — ^an  organization  having  a  higher 
complexity  in  its  regulative,  distributive,  and  industrial 
systems.  And  at  later  stages,  by  kindred  steps,  arise  still 
larger  aggregates  having  still  more  complex  structures. 
In  this  order  has  social  evolution  gone  on,  and  only  in  this 
order  does  it  appear  to  be  possible.  Whatever  imperfeo- 
tions  and  incongruities  the  above  classification  has,  do  not 
hide  these  general  £etcts — that  there  are  societies  of  these 
different  grades  of  composition;  that  those  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  their  structures;  and 
that  they  arise  in  1  lie  order  shown. 

§  258.  We  pass  now  to  the  classification  based  on  unlike- 
nesses  between  the  kinds  of  social  activity  which  predomi- 
nate, and  on  the  resulting  imlikenesses  of  organization.  The 
two  social  types  thus  essentially  contrasted  are  the  militant 
and  the  industrial 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  definite  separation  of 
these  can  be  made.  Excluding  a  few  simple  groups  such 
as  the  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  places  where  they  are  safe 
from  invasion,  all  societies,  simple  and  compound,  are  occa- 
sionally or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  other  societies; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  evolve  structures  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  same  time  sus- 
tentation  is  necessary ;  and  there  is  always  an  oigauizatioo, 
slight  or  decided,  for  achieving  it  But  while  the 
two  systems  in  social  organisms,  as  in  individual  organ* 
isms,  co-exist  in  all  but  the  rudimentary  forms,  they  vary 
immensely  in  the  ratios  they  bear  to  one  another.  In  some 
cases  the  structures  carr}ring  on  external  actions  are  largely 
developed;  the  sustaining  system  exists  solely  for  their 
benefit;  and  the  activities  are  militant.  In  other  cases 
there  is  predominance  of  the  structures  carrying  on  cua^ 
tentation;  offensive  and  defensive  structures  are  mgia* 
tained  only  to  protect  them;  and  the  activities  are  indus* 
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friaL  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  those  warlike  tribes 
which,  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  sustaining  systems  represented  only  by  their 
women,  who  are  their  slave-classes;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme  we  have  the  type,  as  yet  only  partially  evolved, 
in  which  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organi2ations  form  the  chief  part  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  external  enemies,  the  appliances  for  ofifence  and 
defence  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent  Transitional  as 
are  nearly  all  the  societies  we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
types,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
systems  respectively. 

Having  glanced  at  the  two  thus  placed  in  contrast,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  contemplate  each  by  itself. 

S  239.  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which  the  army  is  the  nation  mobilized  while  the  nation 
is  the  quiescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acquires  a 
structure  common  to  army  and  nation.  We  shall  most 
dearly  understand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detail  this 
parallelism  between  the  military  organization  and  the  social 
organization  at  lai^ 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centralized  control 
is  the  primary  trait  acquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,  band  of  brigands,  or  mass  of 
soldiers.  And  this  centralized  control,  necessitated  during 
war,  characterizes  the  government  during  peace.  Among 
the  uncivilized  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
being  his  only  competitor);  and  in  a  conquering  race  of 
savages  liis  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  In  semi- 
civilized  societies  the  conquering  commander  and  the  despotic 
king  are  the  same ;  and  they  remain  the  same  in  civilized 
societies  down  to  late  times.    The  connexion  is  well  shown 
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where  in  the  same  race,  along  with  a  contrast  between  the 
habitual  activities  we  find  contrasted  forms  of  governmenti 
Thus  the  powers  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Kaffir  tribes  are 
not  great;  but  the  Zulus,  who  hare  become  a  conquering 
division  of  the  Kaffirs,  are  under  an  absolute  monarch.  Of 
advanced  savages  the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showing 
this  relation  between  habitual  vrar  and  despotic  rule :  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  subjects  are  entirely  at  the  king^a  or 
chiefs  disposal  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
warlike  African  states,  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  again,  whose  highest  profession  was  that  of  aims, 
and  whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in  war, 
had  an  autocratic  government,  which,  according  to  Clavigero, 
became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  enlarged 
by  conquest  Similarly,  the  unmitigated  despotism 
under  which  the  Peruvians  lived,  had  been  established 
during  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquest*}.  And  that  race 
is  nut  the  cause,  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  an- 
cient America  of  a  relation  so  familiar  in  ancient  states 
of  the  Old  World.  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mander-in-cliief  goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  his  generals  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sub- 
ordinates over  the  men  under  them :  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to*  those  below.  This  structure  repeats 
itself  in  the  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  commimity  and  complete 
submission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among 
advanced  savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  off.  Similarly  in  Madagascar,  where 
despotism  has  been  in  late  times  established  by  war,  there 
are  several  grades  and  castes.  Among  the  DahomanSj 
given  in  so  great  a  degree  to  bloodshed  of  aU  kinds, 
"the  army,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation," 
says  Burton,  "is  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into  two 
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wings  ;**  and  then,  of  the  various  ranks  enumerated,  all  are 
characterized  as  legally  slaves  of  the  king.  In  Ashantee» 
too,  where  his  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
dies,  we  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
gressive Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.  So  was  it  in 
warlike  ancient  Mexico:  besides  three  classes  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  subordination. 
In  Peru,  also,  below  the  Ynca  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
—lords  over  lords.  Moreover,  in  each  town  the  inhabi- 
tants were  registered  in  decades  under  a  decurion,  five 
of  these  under  a  superior,  two  such  under  a  higher  one, 
five  of  these  centurions  under  a  head,  two  of  these 
heads  under  one  who  thus  ruled  a  thousand  men,  and 
for  every  ten  thousand  there  was  a^  governor  of  Ynca  race : 
the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental 
Till  lately,  another  illustration  was  furnished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  like  structures  were  repeated  in  mediaeval  times, 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch 
seveml  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and 
suzerains  to  those  below,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  again 
shows  us  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  has  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  military 
gradations.  Along  with  this  natural  governmeni^ 

there  goes  a  like  form  of  supernatural  government  I  do 
not  mean  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  mili* 
tant  societies,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  conceived  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  be 
noted ;  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion. 
Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies,  the  life  is  a  life  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage,  continues 
to  be  the  dominant  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
evolves.    The  chief,  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  dies  enjoining 
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his  successors  to  avenge  him;  his  ghost  is  propitiated  by 
fulfilling  his  coiumands ;  the  slaying  of  his  enemies  becomes 
the  highest  action;  trophies  are  brought  to  his  grave  in 
token  of  fulfilment ;  and,  as  tradition  grows,  he  becomes  the 
god  worshipped  with  bloody  sacrifices.  Everywhere  we 
find  evidence.  The  Fijians  offer  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
killed  in  war  to  the  war-god  before  cooking  them.  In 
Dahomey,  where  the  militant  t3rpe  is  so  far  developed  that 
women  are  warriors,  men  are  almost  daily  sacrificed  by  the 
monarch  to  please  his  dead  father ;  and  the  ghosts  of  old 
kings  are  invoked  for  aid  in  war  by  blood  sprinkled  on  their 
tombs.  The  war-god  of  the  Mexicans  (originally  a  con- 
queror), the  most  revered  of  their  gods,  had  his  idol  fed  with 
human  flesh:  wars  being  undertaken  to  supply  him  with 
victims.  And  similarly  in  Peru,  where  there  were  habitual 
human  sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the 
father  of  the  Yncas,  the  Sun.  How  militant  societies  of  old 
in  the  East  similarly  evolved  deities  who  were  similarly 
propitiated  by  bloody  rites,  needs  merely  indicating.  Habit- 
ually their  mythologies  represent  gods  as  conquerors; 
habitually  their  gods  are  named  'Hhe  strong  one,"  ''the 
destroyer,"  "the  avenger,"  "god  of  battles,"  "lord  of  hosts," 
"man  of  war,"  and  so  forth.  As  we  read  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  wars  were  commenced  by  their  alleged  will; 
and,  as  we  read  elsewhere,  peoples  were  massacred  wholesale 
in  professed  obedience  to  them.  How  its  theological  govern- 
ment, like  its  political  government,  is  essentially  military, 
we  see  even  in  late  and  qualified  forms  of  the  militant  type ; 
for  down  to  the  present  time  absolute  subordination^  like 
that  of  soldier  to  commander,  is  the  supreme  virtue,  and 
disobedience  the  crime  for  which  eternal  torture  is  threat- 
ened. Similarly  with  the  accompanying  ecclesias^ 
tical  organization.  Grenerally  where  the  militant  type  is 
highly  developed,  the  political  head  and  the  ecclesiastical  head 
are  identical — ^the  king,  chief  descendant  of  his  ancestor  who 
has  become  a  god,  is  also  chief  propitiator  of  him.    It  was 
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60  in  ancient  Pern ;  and  in  Acolhuacan  (Mexico)  the 
high-priest  was  the  king's  second  son.  The  Egyptian 
-wall-paintings  show  us  kings  performing  sacrifices;  as  do 
also  the  Assyrian.  Babylonian  records  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  us  of  priest-kings.  In  Lydia 
it  was  the  same :  Croesus  was  king  and  priest  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  chiefs,  were  also  high  priests ; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Borne. 
A  system  of  subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
tary, has  habitually  characterized  the  accompanying  priest- 
hoods. The  Fijians  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing a  hierarchy.  In  Tahiti,  where  the  high-priest  was  often 
royal,  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belonging  to 
each  social  rank.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  priesthoods  of 
different  gods  had  different  ranks,  and  there  were  three 
ranks  within  each  priesthood ;  and  in  ancient  Peru,  besides 
the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of  the  conquering 
race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior  priests.  A  like  type 
of  structure,  with  subjection  of  rank  to  rank,  has  characterized 
priesthoods  in  the  ancient  and  modern  belligerent  societies  of 
the  Old  World.  A  kind  of  government  essentially 

the  same  is  traceable  throughout  the  sustaining  organization 
also,  so  loug  as  the  social  type  remains  predominantly 
militant  Beginning  with  simple  societies  in  which  the 
dave-class  furnishes  the  warrior-class  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  during  subsequent  stages  of 
evolution  the  industrial  part  of  the  society  continues  to  be 
essentially  a  permanent  commissariat^  existing  solely  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  governmental-military  structures, 
and  having  left  over  for  itself  only  enough  for  bare  mainte- 
nanca  Hence  the  development  of  political  regulation  over 
its  activities,  has  been  in  fact  the  extension  throughout  it  of 
that  military  rule  which,  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it 
naturally  had.  An  extreme  instance  is  furnished  us  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  whose  political  and  industrial  govern- 
mentB  were  .identical — whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labour 
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for  every  class  in  eveiy  locality,  were  prescribed  by  laws 
euforced  by  State*officers — ^who  had  work  legally  dictated 
even  for  their  yonng  children,  their  blind,  and  their  lame» 
and  who  were  publicly  chastised  for  idleness:  regimental 
discipline  being  applied  to  industry  just  as  onr  modem 
advocate  of  strong  government  would  have  it  now.  The  late 
Japanese  system,  completely  military  in  origin  and  natufe^ 
similarly  permeated  industry:  great  and  small  things — 
houses,  ships,  down  even  to  mats — were  prescribed  in  their 
structui*es.  In. the  warlike  monarchy  of  Madagascar  the 
artizan  classes  are  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  no  man 
can  change  his  occupation  or  locality  under  pain  of  death. 
Without  multiplication  of  cases,  these  typical  ones,  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  extent  to  which  even  in  modem  fighting 
States  industrial  activities  are  o£Bcially  regulated,  will 
sufiSciently  show  the  principle.  Not  industry  only, 

but  life  at  large,  is,  in  militant  societies,  subject  to  kindred 
discipline.  Before  ita  recent  collapse  the  government  of 
Japan  enforced  sumptuary  laws  on  each  class,  mercantile  and 
other,  up  to  the  provincial  governors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go 
out,  give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours; 
and  the  native  literature  specifics  regulations  of  a  scarcely 
credible  minutenesa  In  ancient  Pern,  officers  ''niinutely 
inspected  the  houses,  to  see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a 
due  state  of  discipline  among  their  children;*  and  house* 
holders  were  rewarded  or  chastised  accordingly.  Among  the 
£g3rptians  of  old  each  person  had,  at  fixed  intervals,  to  report 
to  the  local  authority  his  name,  abode,  and  mode  of  living. 
Sparta,  too,  yields  an  example  of  a  society  specially 
organized  for  ofience  and  defence,  in  which  the  private  con*- 
duct  of  citizens  in  all  its  details  was  under  public  control, 
enforced  by  spies  and  censors.  Though  regulations  so 
stringent  have  not  characterized  the  militant  type  in  more 
recent  ages,  yet  we  need  but  recall  the  laws  regulating  food 
and  dress,  the  restraints  on  locomotion,  the  prohibitions  of 
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some  games  and  dictation  of  others,  to  indicate  the  parallelism 
of  principle.  Even  now  where  the  military  organization  has 
been  kept  in  vigour  by  military  activities,  as  in  France,  we 
are  shown  by  the  peremptoiy  control  of  journals  and  sup- 
pression of  meetings,  by  the  regimental  uniformity  of 
education,  by  the  official  administration  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
way  in  wliich  its  characteristic  regulating  system  ramifies 
everywhere.  And  then,  lastly,  is  to  be  noted  the 

theory  concerning  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the 
individual,  with  its  accompanying  sentiment.  This  structure, 
which  adapts  a  society  for  combined  action  against  other 
societies,  is  associated  with  the  belief  that  its  members  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members.  As  in  an  army  the  liberty  of  the  soldier  is 
denied  and  only  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  mass  insisted 
on;  as  in  a  permanently  encamped  army  like  the  Spartan 
nation,  the  laws  recognize  no  personal  interests,  but  patriotic 
ones  only ;  so  in  the  militant  type  throughout,  the  claims  of 
the  unit  are  nothing  and  the  claims  of  the  aggregate  every- 
thing. Absolute  subjection  to  authority  is  the  supreme 
virtue  and  resistance  to  it  a  crime.  Other  offences  may  be 
condoned,  but  disloyalty  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  we 
take  the  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijians,  among  whom 
loyalty  is  so  intense  that  a  man  stands  unbound  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  himself  saying  that  what  the  king  wiUs 
must  be  done ;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the 
highest  officials  are  the  king's  slaves,  and  on  his  decease  his 
women  sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  him ;  or 
those  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
Ynca,  or  great  Guraca,  were  buried  alive  his  favourite  at- 
tendants and  wives  that  they  might  go  to  serve  him  in  the 
other  world;  or  those  of  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whom 
a  father,  seeing  his  innocent  son  shot  by  the  king  in  pure 
wantonness,  "  felicitated  "  the  king  "  on  the  excellence  of  his 
archery,"  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  subjects  "declared 
themselves  delighted  because  his  majesty  had  condescended 
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to  recollect  them ;  ^  we  aie  sufficiently  shown  that  in  this 
social  type,  the  sentiment  which  prompts  assertion  of  per- 
sonal rights  in  opposition  to  a  ruling  power,  scarcely  exists. 

Thus  the  trait  characterizing  the  militant  structure 
throughout,  is  that  its  units  are  coerced  into  their  various 
combined  actions.  As  the  soldier^s  will  is  so  suspended  that 
he  becomes  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will ;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  citizen  in  all  transactions,  private  and  public, 
overruled  by  that  of  the  government  The  co-operation  by 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
compulsory  co-operation.  The  social  structure  adapted  for 
dealing  with  surrounding  hostile  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized regulating  system,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  com- 
pletely subject ;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
organs  are  completely  subject  to  the  chief  nervous  centre. 

§  260.  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  have  to  be  general* 
ized  from  inadequate  and  entangled  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  less  constant  with  other  societies,  having  been 
almost  everywhere  and  always  the  condition  of  each  society* 
a  social  structure  fitted  for  offence  and  defence  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustentation  alone  otherwise  originates.  Such  conception  as 
may  be  formed  of  it  has  to  be  formed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  societies  which  have  been  habitually  peaceful, 
and  in  the  advanced  compound  societies  which,  though  once 
habitually  militant^  have  become  gradually  less  so. 

Already  I  have  referred  to  the  chiefless  Arafuras,  living 
in  **  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another,"  of  whom  we 
are  told  that  **  they  recognize  the  right  of  property  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  without  there  being  any  authority 
among  them  than  the  decisions  of  their  elders,  according  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.*  That  is,  there  has  grown 
up  a  recognition  of  mutual  claims  and  personal  rights,  with 
voluntary  submission  to  a  tacitly-elected  representative 
government  formed  of  the  most  experienced     Among  the 
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Todas  ''who  lead  a  peaceful,  tiuaquil  Ufe/'  disputes  are 
"settled  either  hj  arbitration"  or  by  "a  council  of  five." 
The  amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  said  to  be  wholly  unmilitary, 
display  an  essentially*free  social  form.  They  have  nothing 
but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  without  slaves  or  servants ; 
but  they  give  mutual  assistance  in  clearing  ground  and  house- 
building :  there  is  voluntary  exchange  of  services — giving  of 
equivalents  of  labour.  The  Mishmis  again,  described  as  quiet, 
inoffensive,  not  warlike,  and  only  occasionally  uniting  in  self- 
defence,  have  scarcely  any  political  organization.  Their  village 
communities  under  merely  nominal  cliiefs  acknowledge  no 
common  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  rule  is  democratic:  crimes 
are  judged  by  an  assembly.  Naturally  few,  if-  any, 

cases  occur  in  which  societies  of  this  type  have  evolved  into 
larger  societies  without  passing  into  the  militant  type ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  consolidation  of  simple  aggregates  into 
a  compound  aggregate  habitually  results  from  war,  defensive 
or  offensive,  which,  if  continued,  evolves  a  centralized  authority 
with  its  coercive  institutions.  The  Pueblos,  however,  indus- 
trious and  peaceful  agriculturists,  who,  building  their  unique 
villages,  or  compound  houses  containing  2,000  people,  in 
such  ways  as  to  ^  waU  out  black  barbarism,"  fight  only  when 
invaded,  show  us  a  democratic  form  of  government :  ^  the 
governor  and  his  council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people." 
The  case  of  Samoa,  too,  may  be  named  as  showing  to  some 
extent  how,  in  ode  of  these  compound  communities  where 
the  warlike  activity  is  now  not  considerable,  decline  in  the 
rigidity  of  political  control  has  gone  along  with  some  evolu- 
tion of  the  industrial  type.  Chio£3  and  minor  heads,  partly 
hereditary,  partly  elective,  are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs:  there  are  village-parliaments  and  district-parlia- 
ments. Along  with  this  we  find  a  considerably-developed 
sustaining  organization  separate  from  the  political — ^masters 
who  have  apprentices,  employ  journeymen,  and  pay  wages ; 
and  when  payment  for  work  is  inadequate,  there  are  even 
strikes  upheld  by  a  tacit  trades-unionism.  Passing 
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to  more  evolved  societies  it  most  be  observed,  first,  that  tho 
distinctive  trnits  of  the  industrial  type  do  not  become  marked, 
even  where  the  industrial  activity  is  considerable,  so  long 
as  the  industrial  government  remains  identified  with  tiie 
political  In  Phoenicia,  for  example,  the  foreign  wholesale 
trade  seems  to  have  belonged  mostly  to  the  State,  the  kings, 
and  the  nobles.  Ezekiel  describes  the  king  of  Tyrus  as  a 
prudent  commercial  prince,  who  finds  out  the  precious  metals 
in  theii  hidden  seats,  enriches  himself  by  getting  them, 
and  increases  these  riches  by  traffic.  Clearly,  where  the 
political  and  military  heads  have  thus  themselves  become  the 
heads  of  the  industrial  organization,  the  traits  distinctive  of 
it  are  prevented  from  showing  themselves.  Of  ancient 
societies  to  be  named  in  connexion  with  the  relation  lietween 
industrial  activities  and  free  institutions,  Athens  will  be  at 
once  thought  of ;  and,  by  contrast  with  other  Greek  States, 
it  showed  this  relation  as  clearly  as  can  be  expected.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Solon  all  these  communities  were  under 
either  oligarchies  or  despots.  Those  of  them  in  which  war 
continued  to  be  the  honoured  occupation  while  industry 
was  despised,  retained  this  political  type;  but  in  Athens, 
where  industry  was  regarded  with  comparative  respect^ 
where  it  was  encouraged  by  Solon,  and  where  immi- 
giant  artizans  found  a  home,  there  grew  up  an  industrial 
organization  which  distinguished  the  Athenian  society 
from  adjacent  societies,  while  it  was  also  distinguished  from 
them  by  those  democratic  institutions  that  simultaneously 
developed.  Turning  to  later  times,  the.  relation 

between  a  social  rigime  predominantly  industrial  and  a  less 
coercive  form  of  rule,  is  shown  us  by  the  Hanso  Towns, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  out  of  which  the  Dutch 
Bepublic  arose,  and  in  high  degrees  by  ourselves,  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  colonies.  Along  with  wars  less 
frequent  aixd  these  carried  on  at  a  distance ;  and  along  with 
an  accompanying  growth  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  beyond  that  of  continental  states  more  military 
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in  hftlnt ;  tbore  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutions.  As  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  consequence,  there  may  be  noted  the  fact  that 
the  regions  whence  changes  towards  greater  political  liberty 
hare  come,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions ;  and  that  rural 
districts^  less  characterized  by  constant  trading  transactions, 
have  retained  longer  the  earlier  type  with  its  appropriate 
sentiments  and  ideiis.  In  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 

government  we  see  parallel  changes.      Where  the  industrial 
activities  and  structures  evolve,  this  branch  of  the  regulating 
system,  no  longer  as  in  the  militant  type  a  rigid  hierarchy 
little  by  little  loses  strength,  while  there  grows  up  one  of  a 
different  kind:   sentiments  and  institutions  both  relaxiug. 
Bight  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gradually 
establishes  itself  along  with  establishment  of  political  rights. 
In  place  of  a  uniform  belief  imperatively  enforced,  there 
come  multiform  beliefs  voluntarily  accepted ;  and  the  ever- 
multiplying  bodies  espousing  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being 
governed  despoticaUy,  govern  themselves  after  a  manner 
more  or  lesi  representative.     Military  conformity  coercively 
maintained  gives  place  to  a  varied  non-conformity  main- 
tained by  wiUing  union.  The  industrial  organiza- 
tion itself,  which  thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  affects  all 
the  rest,  of  course  shows  us  in  an  especial  degree  this  change 
of  structure.    From  the  primitive  condition  under  which  the 
master  maintains  slaves  to  work  for  him,  there  is  a  transi- 
tion through  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
our  own,  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  buy  and  sell, 
are  entirely  independent;  and  in  which  there  is  an  unchecked 
power  of  forming  unions  that  rule  themselves  on  democratic 
principles.    Combinations  of  workmen  and  counter-combina- 
tions of   employers,  no    less    than  political  societies  and 
leagues  for  carrying  on  this  or  that  agitation,  show  us  tlio 
representative  mode  of  government ;  which  characterizes  also 
every  joint-stock  company,  for  mining,  banking,  railway- 
making  or  other  commercial  enterpiisa  Further, 
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we  see  tlmt  as  in  the  militant  type  the  mode  of  regnlation 
ramifies  into  all  minor  departments  of  social  activity,  so  here 
does  the  industrial  mode  of  regulation.  Mnltitndinous 
objects  are  acldeved  by  spontaneonsly-evolved  combinations 
of  citizens  governed  representatively.  The  tendency  to  this 
kind  of  organization  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  proposed 
end  the  proposed  means  is  a  society  roled  by  an  elected  com* 
mittee  headed  by  an  elected  chairman — philanthropic  asso- 
ciations of  multitudinous  kinds,  literary  institutions,  libraries, 
clubs',  bodies  for  fostering  the  various  sciences  and  arts,  etc^ 
etc.  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go  senti* 

ments  and  ideas  concerning  the  relation  between  the  citizen 
and  the  State,  opposite  to  those  accompanying  the  militant 
type.  In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  governing  agent  is  unqualified,  there  arises  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  of  the  citizens  is  supreme  and  the'  governing 
agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their  will.  Thus  sub^^ 
ordinated  in  position,  the  regulating  power  is  also  restricted 
in  range.  Instead  of  having  an  authority  extending  over 
actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  shut  out  from  large  classes  of 
actions.  Its  control  over  ways  of  living  in  respect  to  food, 
clothing,  amusements,  is  repudiated ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate 
modes  of  production  nor  to  regulate  trade.  Nor  is 

this  alL  It  becomes  a  duty  to  resist  irresponsible  govern* 
ment,  and  also  to  resist  the  excesses  of  responsible  govern* 
ment  There  arises  a  tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  even 
the  legislature  deputed  by  the  majority,  when  it  interfered  in 
certain  ways ;  and  their  oppositions  to  laws  they  condemn  aa 
inequitable,  from  time  to  time  cause  abolitions  of  them. 
With  which  changes  of  political  theory  and  accompanying 
sentiment,  is  joined  a  belief,  implied  or  avowed,  that  the 
combined  actions  of  the  social  aggregate  have  for  their  end 
to  maintain  the  conditions  under  which  individual  lives  may 
be  satisfactorily  carried  on ;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  that 
individual  lives  have  for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  this 
aggregate's  combined  actions. 
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These  pervading  traits  in  which  the  industrial  type  differs 
8D  widely  from  the  militant  type,  originate  in  those  relations 
of  individuals  implied  by  industrial  activities,  which  are 
wholly  unlike  those  implied'  by  militant  activities.  All 
trading  transactions,  whether  between  masters  and  workmen, 
buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  or  professional  men  and 
those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  exchange.  For  some 
benefit  which  A's  business  enables  him  to  give,  B  willingly 
yields  up  an  equivalent  benefit:  if  not  in  the  form  of  some* 
thing  he  has  produced,  then  in  the  form  of  money  gained  by 
his  occupation.  This  relation,  in  which  the  mutual  rendering 
of  services  is  unforced  and  neither  individual  subordinated, 
becomes  the  predominant  relation  throughout  society  in  pro- 
portion as  the  industrial  activities  predominate.  Daily 
determining  tiie  thoughts  and  sentiments,  daily  disciplining 
all  in  asserting  their  own  claims  while  forcing  them  to 
recognise  the  correlative  claims  of  others,  it  produces  social 
units  whose  mental'  structures  and  habits  mould  social 
arrangements  into  corresponding  forms.  There  results  a 
type  characterized  throughout  by  that  same  individual 
freedom  which  every  commercial  transaction  implies.  The 
co-operation  by  which  the  multiform  activities  of  the  society 
are  carried  on,  becomes  a  vchmkLry  co-operation.  And  while 
the  developed  sustaining  system  which  gives  to  a  social 
organism  the  industrial  type,  acquires  for  itself,  like  the 
developed  sustaining  system  of  an  animal,  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  diffused  or  uncentralized  land ;  it  tends  also 
to  decentralize  the  primary  regulating  apparatus,  by  making 
it  derive  from  more  numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 

§  261.  The  essential  traits  of  these  two  social  types  are  in 
most  cases  obscured,  both  by  the  antecedents  and  by  the  co- 
existing circumstances.  Every  society  has  been,  at  each  past 
period,  and  is  at  present,  conditioned  in  a  way  more  or  less 
unlike  the  ways  in  which  others  have  been  and  are  con* 
ditioncd.    Hence  the  production  of  structures  characterizing 
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one  or  other  of  these  opposed  types,  is,  in  every  instance, 
furthered,  or  hindered,  or  modified,  in  a  special  manner. 
Observe  the  several  kinds  of  causes. 

There  is,  first,  the  deeply-organized  character  of  the  par- 
ticular race,  coming  down  from  those  pre-historic  times 
during  which  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  differentiation  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  difficult  to  change, 
this  must  in  every  case  qualify  differently  the  tendency 
towards  assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next^  the  effect  due  to  the  immediately-preceding 
mode  of  life  and  social  type.  Nearly  always  the  society 
we  have  to  study  contains  decayed  institutions  and  habits 
belonging  to  an  ancestral  society  otherwise  circumstanced; 
and  these  pervert  more  or  less  the  effects  of  circumstances 
subsequently  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  respect 
of  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militant  or  indus- 
trial ;  and  severally  hindering  or  aiding,  in  some  special  way, 
the  development  of  either  type. 

Yet  fiurther,  there  are  the  complications  caused  by  tho 
particular  organizations  and  practices  of  surrounding  socie- 
ties. For,  supposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive 
action  to  be  the  same,  the  nature  of  it  depends  in  each  case 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  action ;  and  hence  its  reac- 
tive effects  on  structure  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
antagonist  Add  to  this  that  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  factor  of  some  moment. 

There  remains  to  be  named  an  dement  of  complication 
more  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these— one  which  of  itself 
often  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  militant,  and  which 
in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrangements.  I 
refer  to  the  mixture  of  races  caused  by  conquest  or  otherwisa 
We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  under  the  head  of 
social  constitution — not,  of  course,  constitution  politically 
understood,  but  constitution  understood  as  referring  to  the 
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relative  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  the  units  constituting 
the  social  aggregate. 

§  262.  As  the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  partially  determined 
by  environing  conditions,  is  in  other  respects  determined  by 
the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its  units  are  of  diverse  natures 
the  degrees  of  contrast  between  the  two  or  more  kinds  of 
them,  and  the  degrees  of  union  among  them,  must  greatly 
affect  the  results.  Are  they  of  unallied  races  or  of  races  near 
akin ;  and  do  they  remain  separate  or  do  they  mix  ? 

Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  conquering  race, 
continuing  to  govern  a  subject  race,  has  developed  the  mili- 
tant regulating  system  throughout  the  whole  social  structure, 
and  for  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory  co-operation 
— ^where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  correlative  ecclesias- 
tical system  with  its  appropriate  cult,  has  given  to  absolute 
subordination  the  religious  sanction — and  especially  where, 
as  in  China,  each  individual  is  educated  by  the  governing 
power  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas  of  duty  which 
it  is  heresy  to  question ;  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable change  to  be  wrought  in  the  social  structure  by 
other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  organization  that  as  it 
becomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid.  Only  where  incomplete- 
ness implies  a  remaining  plasticity,  is  it  possible  for  the  type 
to  develop  from  the  original  militant  form  to  the  form  which 
industrial  activity  generates.  Especially  where  the 

two  races,  contrasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  co- 
operation implies  a  compulsory  regulating  system:  the 
militant  form  of  structure  which  the  dominant  impose 
ramifies  throughout.  Ancient  Peru  furnished  an  extreme 
case;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  instanced.  Social 
constitutions  of  this  kind,  in  which  races  having  aptitudes 
for  forming  unlike  structures  co-exist,  are  in  states  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Any  considerable  shock  dissolves  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-establish- 
mont  of  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  cases 
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where  the  cosqnering  and  conquered,  though  widely  nnlike; 
intermarry  extensively,  a  kindred  effect  is  produced  in  another 
way.  The  conflicting  tendencies  towards  different  social 
types,  instead  of  existing  in  separate  individuals,  now  exist 
in  the  same  individual.  The  half-caste,  inheriting  from  one 
line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  institutions, 
and  from  the  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to 
another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  either.  He  is  a 
unit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any  social  type, 
and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  himself,  evolve  any 
social  type.  Modem  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Bepublics,  with  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show  us  the 
result  It  is  observable,  too,  that  where  races  of 

strongly-contrasted  natures  have  mixed  more  or  less,  or, 
remaining 'but  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  subject  to 
the  same  government,  the  equilibrium  maintained  so  long  as 
that  government  keeps  up  the  coercive  form,  shows  itself  to 
be  unstable  when  the  coercion  relaxes.  Spain  with  its  diverse 
peoples,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish,  partially 
mingled  and  partially  localized,  shows  us  this  result 

Small  differences,  however,  seem  advantageous.  Sundry 
instances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society  formed  from 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conquering  eventually 
mingles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progress.  From  their  fusion  results  a  community  which, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  is  prevented  by  their  differences  of  character  from 
being  deteimined  in  its  minor  traits — is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  arrangements  wrought  by  new  influences! 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changes  of  structure  consti-* 
tuting  advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  furnished 
us  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country  east  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
their  wanderings  and  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  went 
on  amalgamating  kindred  tribes.    Another  is  supplied  by  the 
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Athenians,  whose  progress  had  for  antecedent  the  mingling 
of  nnmerons  immigrauts  from  other  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  locality.  The  fusion  hy  conquest  of  the 
Somans  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites,  preceded  the  first  ascending  stage  of  the  Boman 
^civilization.  And  oar  own  country,  peopled  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varieties  of 
Scandinavians,  again  illustrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  units  sufficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  system,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  that  social 
system  from  becoming  forthwith  definite  in  structure. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  causes  are  in 
operation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
coily  probability  for  these  inductions  respecting  social  con- 
stitutions, it  remains  to  point  out  their  analogy  to  certain 
inductions  respecting  the  constitutions  of  individual  living 
things.  Between  orgamsma  widely  unlike  in  kind,  no 
pn^eny  can  arise:  the  physiological  units  contributed 
by  them  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  organism.  Evidently  as, 
wliile  mtdtiplying,  each  class  of  units  tends  to  build  itself 
into  its  peculiar  type  of  structure,  their  conflict  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  structure.  If  the  two  organisms 
are  less  unlike  in  kind — belonging,  say,  to  the  same  genus 
though  to  different  species — ^the  two  structures  which  their 
two  groups  of  physiological  units  tend  to  build  up,  being 
tolerably  similar,  these  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  making  an 
organism  that  is  intermediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  latest-evolved  parts :  there  results 
a  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  different 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile ;  but  many  facts  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  infertility  results  in  subsequent  generations:  the  in« 
congruous  working  of  the  united  structures,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  comes  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finally, 
if  instead  of  remote  varieties,  varieties  nearly  allied  aro 
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united,  a  pennanently-fertOe  breed  results;  and  wliile  the 
slight  dififeiences  of  the  two  kinds  of  physiological  nnits  are 
not  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  co-operation,  they  are 
such  as  conduce  to  plasticity  and  unusually  vigorous  growth. 
Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 
above,  that  hybrid  societies  are  imperfectly  organizaUe — 
cannot  grow  into  forms  completely  stable;  while  societies 
which  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 
varieties  of  man,  can  assume  stable  structures,  and  have 
an  advantageous  modifiabilily. 

§  263.  We  class  societies,. then,  in  two  ways;  both  having 
to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  social  phenomena. 

First,  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inte* 
gration,  as  simple,  compound,  doubly-compound,  trebly- 
compound«  And  along  with  the  increasing  degrees  of 
evolution  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  composition, 
wo  have  to  recognize  the  increasing  degrees  of  evdlution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  general  and  local. 

Much  less  definite  in  the  division  to  be  made  among 
societies  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  systems  of 
organs  is  supreme.  Omitting  those  lowest  types  which 
show  no  differentiations  at  all,  we  have  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on 
conflict  with  other  societies  and  structures  for  carrying  on 
sustentation ;  and  as  the  ratios  between  these  admit  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  that  no  specific  classification  can  be 
based  on  their  relative  developments.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  is 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  while 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the 
otlier,  is  fmmed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  two  types,  when  severally  evolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  are  diametrically  opposed ;  and  the  contrasts  between 
their  traits  are  among  the  most  important  with  which 
Sociology  has  to  deaL 
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Were  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
specting a  possible  future  social  type,  differing  as  much 
from  the  industrial  as  this  does  from  the  militant — ^a  type 
which,  having  a  sustaining  system  more  fully  developed 
than  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
dustry neither  for  maintaining  a  militant  organization  nor 
exclusively  for  material  aggrandizement;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and.  the  industrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  inversion  of  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals;  so  the  contrast  between  the  indus- 
trial type  and  the  tjrpe  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  is 
indicated  by  inversion  of  the  belief  that  life  is  for  work 
into  the  belief  that  work  is  for  life.  But  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  inductions  derived  from  societies  that  have 
been  and  are,  and  cannot  enter  upon  speculations  respecting 
societies  that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  multi- 
plication of  institutions  and  appliances  for  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture,  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly 
life-sustaining  kind  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for 
their  immediate  purpose,  I  can  here  say  no  more. 

Betuming  from  this  parenthetical  suggestion,  there  remains 
the  remark  that  to  the  complications  caused  by  crossings 
of  the  two  classifications  set  forth,  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  unions  of  races  widely  unlike  or 
little  unlike ;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  partially,  and 
in  other  cases  wholly.  Bespecting  these  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions, we  havei  considerable  warrant  for  concluding  that  the 
hybrid  kind,  essentially  unstable,  admits  of  being  organized 
only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation ;  since  units 
much  opposed  in  their  natures  cannot  work  together  spon- 
taneously. While,  conversely,  the  kind  characterized  by 
likeness  in  its  units  is  relatively  stable;  and  under  fit  condi- 
tions may  evolve  into  the  industrial  type:  especially  if  the 
likeness  is  qualified  by  slight  differences. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOCIAL  HETAMOIlPHOSSa. 

§  264  Verification  of  the  general  view  set  forth  in  the 
last  chapter,  is  gained  by  observing  the  alterations  of  social 
structures  which  follow  alterations  of  social  activities ;  and 
here  again  we  find  analogies  between  social  organisms  and 
individual  organisms.  In  both  there  is  metamorphosis 
consequent  on  change  from  a  wandering  life  to  a  settled 
life ;  in  both  there  is  metamorphosis  consequent  on  change 
from  a  life  exercising  mainly  the  inner  or  sustaining  system, 
to  a  life  exercising  the  outer  or  expending  system;  and  in 
both  there  is  a  reverse  metamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures,  annulose  and 
molluscous,  pass  through  early  stages  during  which  they 
move  about  actively.  Presently  comes  a  settling  down  in 
eome  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotive 
organs  and  the  guiding  appliances  which  they  had,  a  growth 
of  those  other  organs  now  needed  for  appropriating  such 
food  as  the  environment  supplies,  and  a  rapid  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  sustaining  system.  A  transformation 

opposite  in  nature,  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  passage 
from  larva  to  imago  in  insects.  Surrounded  by  food,  the 
future  moth  or  fiy  develops  almost  exclusively  its  sustaining 
system ;  has  but  rudimentary  Umbs  or  none  at  all ;  and  has 
proportionately  imperfect  senses.  After  growing  immensely 
and  accumtdating  much  plastic  material,  it  begins  to  un- 
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fold  its  external  oTgans  with  their  appropriate  regulating 
apparatus,  while  its  organs  of  nutrition  decrease ;  and  it  thus 
fits  itself  for  active  dealings  with  environing  existences. 

The  one  truth,  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  meta* 
morphoses,  which  here  concerns  us,  is  that  the  two  great 
systems  of  structures  for  carrying  on  outer  activities  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  severally  dwindle  or  develop 
according  to  the  life  the  aggregate  leads.  Though  in  the 
absence  of  social  types  fixed  by  repeated  inheritance,  we 
cannot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
changes  of  life  arising  in  definite  order,  analogy  implies  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structures  with  their  regulating  systems, 
severally  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  activities 
become  more  militant  or  more  industrial 

§  265.  Before  observing  how  metamorphoses  are  caused, 
let  us  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  implied  above 
that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  specific  structure  from  a  line 
of  ancestral  societies  leading  similar  lives,  a  society  cannot 
undergo  metamorphoses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order :  the 
effects  of  surrounding  influences  predominate  over  the 
effects  of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  fitly  be  pointed 
out  the  converse  truth,  that  where  societies  descending  one 
from  another  in  a  series,  have  pursued  like  careers,  there 
results  a  type  so  far  settled  in  its  cycle  of  development,  ma- 
turity, and  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosia 

Uncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration. 

They  show  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activities  and 

structures  under  changed  circumstances,  but  die  out  rather 

than  adapt  themselves.    Even  with  superior  varieties  of  men 

this  happens;  as,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  hordes 

of  Arabs.    Modem  Bedouins  show  us  a  form  of  society  which, 

so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  has  remained 

substantially  the  same  these  3000  years  or  more,  spite  of 

contact  with  a4jacent  civilizations;  and  there  is  evidence 
25 
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that  in  some  Semites  the  nomadic  tjrpe  had,  even  in  ancient 
times,  become  so  ingrained  as  to  express  itself  in  the  reli- 
gion. Thns  we  have  the  Bechabite  injunction — ^^  Neither 
shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  com,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any,  but  all  your  days  ye^ shall  dwell  in  tents;"  and 
Mr.  £.  W.  Hobertson  points  out  that — 

*^  One  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Nabatseun  confederacy  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  sow  com,  to  build  a  house,  or  plant  a  tree.  ...  It  was 
a  fixed  and  settled  principle  in  the  nomad  to  rednte  the  countiy  he 
invaded  to  the  condition  of  a  waste  and  open  pasturage.  .  .  . 
He  looked  upon  such  a  course  as  a  religiouB  duty." 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  state,  hindered 
by  persistence  of  the  primitive  social  type,  ia  also  otherwise 
hindered.  Describing  the  HiU  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 
Biver,  Arracan,  lieut  Latter  says : — 

''A  piece  of  ground  rarely  yields  more  than  one  crop;  in  each 
auccessive  year  other  spots  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  till  all  those 
around  the  village  are  exhausted ;  a  move  is  then  made  to  another 
locality,  fresh  habitations  are  erected,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through.  These  migrations  occur  about  every  third  year,  and  they  are 
the  means  by  which  long  periods  of  time  are  calculated ;  thus  a 
Toungtha  will  tell  you  that  such  and  such  an  event  occurred  so  many 
migrations  since." 

Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
restlessness  inherited  from  ancestral  nomads,  is  partly  due 
to  undeveloped  agriculture — to  the  absence  of  those  means 
by  which,  in  a  thickly-peopled  country,  the  soil  is  made 
permanently  fertile.  This  intermediate  state  between  the 
wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  throughout  Africa. 
It  is  remarked  that  "society  in  Africa  is  a  plant  of 
herbaceous  character,  without  any  solid  or  enduring  stem; 
rank  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being 
burned  down  annually  without  any  diminution  of  its  general 
productiveness."  Heade  tells  us  that  "  the  natives  of  Equa- 
torial. Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  their 
villages."  Of  the  Bechuanas,  Thompson  says — "Their 
towns  are  often  so  considerable  as  to  contain  many  thousand 
people ;   find  yet  they  are  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the 
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ebieU  lil^o  an  Arab  camp/'  And  a  like  ftate  of  things 
existed  in  primitive  Europe :  families  and  small  communities 
in  each  tribe,  migrated  from  one  part  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  another.  Thus  from  the  temporary  villages  of  hunters 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  pastoral  hordes,  the  transition  to  settled 
agricultural  communities  is  very  gradual :  the  earlier  mode 
of  life,  frequently  resumed,  is  but  slowly  outgrown. 

When  studying  the  social  metamorphoses  that  follow 
altered  social  activities,  we  have  therefore  to  bear  in  mind 
those  resistances  to  cliange  which  the  inherited  social  type 
offers,  and  also  those  resistances  to  change  caused  by  partial 
continuance  of  old  conditions.  Further,  we  may  anticipate 
reversion  if  the  old  conditions  begin  again  to  predominate. 

§  266.  Of  cliief  interest  to  us  here  are  the  transformations 
of  the  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  in- 
dustrial type,  partially  developed  in  a  few  cases,  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur. 

When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
pulsory co-operation  which  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
contrasted  .with  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates ;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coercive  regulating  system  proper  to  the  one  has 
not  become  too  rigid,  the  non-coercive  r^ulating  system 
proper  to  the  other  begins  to  show  itself  as  industry 
flourishes  unchecked  by  war.  The  great  liberalization  of 
political  arrangements  which  occurred  among  ourselves 
during  the  long  peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  furnishes  an 
illustration.  An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  supplied 
by  Norway,  too,  in  which  country  absence  of  war  and  growth 
of  tree  institutions  have  gone  together.  But  our  attention 
is  demanded  chiefly  by  the  proofs  that  revived  belligerent 
habits  re-devdop  the  militant  type  of  structure. 

Not  dwelling  on  the  instances  to  be  found  in  ancient 
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history,  nor  on  the  twice-repeated  lapse  of  the  rising  Dutch 
Kepublic  into  a  monarchy  under  the  reactive  influences 
of  war,  nor  on  the  reversion  from  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  despotic  government  which  resulted  from  the  wars  of 
the  Pi-otectorate  among  ourselves,  nor  on  the  effect  which 
a  career  of  conquest  had  in  changing  the  first  French  Bepublic 
into  a  military  despotism ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  contemplate 
the  evidence  yielded  in  recent  years.  How,  since  the 
establishment  of  a  stronger  centralized  power  in  Germany 
by  war,  a  more  coercive  rdgivu  has  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dealings  of  Bismarck  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers; 
in  the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  .is  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  should 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote;  and  again  in 
the  measures  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railways.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  the  chief 
soldier  becoming  the  chief  ruler ;  the  maintenance,  in  many 
parts,  of  that  state  of  siege  which  originated  with  the  war ; 
and  the  continuance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  government 
of  many  restrictions  upon  freedom.  But  the  kindred  changes 
of  late  undergone  by  our  own  society,  furnish  the  clearest 
illustrations ;  because  the  industrial  type  having  developed 
here  fui*ther  than  on  the  Continent,  there  is  more  scope 
for  retrogression. 

Actual  wars  and  preparations  for  possible  wars,  have  con- 
spired to  produce  these  changes.  In  the  first  place,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change, 
we  have  had  the  Crimean  war,  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  China  war,  and  the  more  recent  wars  in 
Abyssinia  and  Ashantee.*  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly, 
there  has  been  the  re-development  of  military  oi^nization 
and  feeling  here,  caused  by  re-devel(^ment  of  them  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuab  a  threatening  attitude 
begets  an  attitude  of  defence,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no  pit>o£ 

*  And  linM  thif  was  writlen  Um  Afghan,  Zulu,  tnd  'RgypijM.n  ^ 
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Hence  among  ourselves  tho  recent  growth  of  expenditure 
for  army  and  navy,  the  making  of  fortifications,  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  volunteer  force,  the  establishment  of  pennanent 
camps,  the  repetition  of  autumn  manoeuvres,  the  building  of 
military  stations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  traits  accompanying  this  reversion  towards  tho 
militant  type,  we  have  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatory 
activities.  Always  a  stmcture  assumed  for  defensive  action, 
available  also  for  offensive  action,  tends  to  initiate  it. 
As  in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  organization  which  was 
developed  in  coping  with  a  foreign  enemy,  thereafter  began 
to  exercise  itself  aggressively ;  as  in  France  tho  triumphant 
army  of  the  Republic,  formed  to  resist  invasion,  forthwith 
became  an  invader;  so  is  it  habitually — so  is  it  now  with 
ourselves.  In  China,  India,  Polynesia,  Africa,  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  reasons — ^never  wanting  to  the  aggressor 
— are  given  for  widening  our  empire :  without  force  if  it  may 
be,  and  with  force  if  needful.  After  annexing  the  Fiji 
Islands,  voluntarily  ceded  only  because  there  was  no  practic- 
able alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take 
possession  of  Samoa.  Accepting  in  exchange  for  another,  a 
territory  subject  to  a  treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make 
the  assertion  of  it  a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.  In 
Sherbro  our  agreements  with  native  chiefs  having  brought 
about  universal  disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
suppress  it,  and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing our  rule  over  a  larger  area.  So  again  in  Perak.  A 
resident  sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates; 
appoints  as  sultan  the  most  plastic  candidate  in  place  of  one 
preferred  by  the  chiefs;  arouses  resistance  which  becomes 
a  plea  for  using  force;  finds  usurpation  of  the  government 
needful ;  has  his  proclamation  torn  down  by  a  native,  who 
is  thereupon  stabbed  by  the  resident's  servant ;  the  resident 
is  himself  killed  as  a  consequence;  tliea  (nothing  being 
said  of  the  murder  of  the  native),  the  murder  of  the 
resident  leads  to  outcries  for  vengeance,  and  a  military 
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expedition  establishes  British  rale.  Be  it  in  the  slaying  of 
Karen  tribes  who  resist  surveyors  of  their  territory,  or  be  it 
in  the  demand  made  on  the  Chinese  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctrine  that  a  British  traveller,  sacred  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  intrude,  shall  have  his  death  avenged  on  some 
one,  we  everywhere  find  pretexts  for  quarrels  which  lead 
to  acquisitions.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  tha 
Press,  the  same  spirit  is  shown.  During  tlie  debate  on  the 
Suez-Canal  purchase,  our  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the 
possible  onnexation  of  Egypt,  said  tliat  the  English  people, 
wishing  the  Empire  to  be  maintained,  "  will  not  be  alarmed 
even  if  it  be  increased;"  and  was  cheered  for  so  saying, 
And  recently,  urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the 
weekly  organ  of  filibustering  Christianity  exclaims — ^^Let 
us  take  Whydah,  and  leave  the  savage  to  recover  it" 

And  now,  having  observed  this  re-development  of 
armed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatory  spirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  concerns  us — ^the  return  towardai 
the  militant  type  in  our  institutions  generally — ^the  exten- 
sion  of  centralized  administration  and  of  compulsory  regulap 
tion.  In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  governmental 
organization  itself :  the  functions  of  courts-*martial  on  naval 
disasters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  department ; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  county  burdens  on  the 
nation  at  large,  are  simultaneously  yielding  up  part  of  their 
powers.  Military  oi&cialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  tlie 
place  of  civil  officialism.  We  have  military  heads  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  police;  military  men  hold 
offices  under  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart* 
ment;  the  inspectors  of  railways  are  military  men;  and 
some  municipal  bodies  in  the  provinces  aro  appointing 
majors  and  captains  to  minor  civil  offices  in  tlieir  gift: 
an  inevitable  result  being  a  style  of  administration  which 
asserts    authority    more    and    regards    individual    daima 
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lees.  The  spirit  of  such  a  system  we  see  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts — ^Acts 
which  emanated  from  the  militaiy  and  naval  depart- 
ments, which  over-ride  those  guarantees  of  individual  free- 
dom provided  by  constitutional  forms,  and  which  are 
administered  by  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local 
authorities.  Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 
which,  extending  for  these  many  years,  has  now  ended 
in  the  formation  of  several  hundred  districts  officered  by 
medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  government  and 
under  its  supervision.  Within  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change :  inde- 
pendent bodies  who  give  diplomas  are  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  but  there  must  be  unification — a  single  standard 
of  examination.  Poor-Law  administration,  again,  has  been 
growing  more  centralized:  boards  of  guardians  hiTving  had 
their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  orders  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Moreover,  while  the  regu- 
lating centres  in  London  have  been  absorbing  the  functions 
of  provincial  regulating  centres,  these  have  in  their  turn 
been  usurping  those  of  local  trading  companies.  In  sundry 
towns  municipal  bodies  have  become  distributors  of  gas 
and  water;  and  now  it  is  urged  (significantly  enough  by  a 
military  enthusiats)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  London. 
Nay,  these  public  agents  have  become  builders  too.  The 
supplying  of  small  houses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
construction,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  persons, 
is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
palities; and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  having 
proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  so  much  to 
build  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  Holbom  district^  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  they  must  spend  more!  Of 
like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  system  of  telegraphs, 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  organization,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  governmental  organization.  And  then 
similarly  showing  the  tendency  towards  increase  of  govern- 
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mental  structures  at  the  expense  of  industrial  structures, 
there  has  been  an  active  advocacy  of  State-purchase  of 
railways — an  advocacy  which  has  been    for    the    present 
suspended  only  because  of  the  national  loss  entaUed  by 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs.    How  pervading  is  the  influence 
we  see  in  the  schemes  of  a  coercive  philanthropy,  which, 
invoking  State-power  to   improve  people's  conduct^  disre- 
gards the  proofs  that  the  restrictions*  on  conduct  enacted 
of  old,  and  in  later  times  abolished  as  tyrannical,  habitually 
had  kindred  motives.    Men  are  to  be  made  temperate  by 
impediments  to  drinking — shall  be  less  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  sell  certain  articles.    Instead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type,  of  providing  quick 
and  costless  remedies  for  injuries,  minor  as  well  as  major, 
which  citizens  inflict  on  one  another,  legislators  extend  the 
principle  *of  preventing  them  by  inspection*    The  arrange- 
ments in  mines,  factories,  ships,  lodging-houses,  bakehouses, 
down  even  to  water-closets  in  private  dwellings,  are  pre- 
scribed by  laws  carried  out  by  officials.    Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  be 
remedied,  but  by  public  analyzers.    Benefits  are  not  to  be 
bought  by  men  with  the  money  their  efficient  work  brings 
them,  which  is  the  law  of  voluntary  co-operation,  but  bene- 
fits are  given  irrespective  of  effort  expended :  without  regard 
to  their  deserts,  men  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  cost 
with  iree  libraries^  free  local  museums,  etc.;  and  from  the 
savings  of  the  more  worthy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  means  of  supplying  the  less  worthy  who  have  not 
saved.    Along  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  State-authority 
over  citizens  has  no  assignable  limits,  which  is  an  assump- 
tion proper  to  the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  unhesitating 
faith  in  State-judgment^  also  proper  to  the  militant  type. 
Bodily  welfare  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  without 
the  least  doubt  of  its  capacity.    Having  by  struggles  through 
centuries  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  all^d  eternal 
good,  forced  on  men -its  teachings,  we  invoke  another  power 
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to  force  its  teachings  on  men  for  their  alleged  temporal 
goocL  The  compulsion  once  supposed  to  be  justified  in 
religious  instruction  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  a  Pope,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  in  sectdar  instruction  by  the 
infallible  judgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  resistance,  there  is  established 
an  education  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitably  along  with  this  partial  reversion  to  the  com- 
pidsory  social  system  which  accompanies  partial  reversion 
to  the  militant  tjrpe  of  structure,  there  goes  an  appropriate 
change  of  sentiments.  In  essence  Toryism  stands  for  the 
control  of  the  State  versus  the  freedom  of  the  individual; 
and  in  essence  Liberalism  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  versus  the  control  of  the  Stata  But  whereas, 
during  the  previous  peaceful  period,  individual  liberty 
was  extended  by  abolishing  religious  disabilities,  estabb'sh- 
ing  free-trade,  removing  impediments  from  the  press,  etc.; 
since  the  revei-sion  began,  the  party  which  effected  these 
changes  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrations  which  diminish  individual  liberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  government  have  been 
disregarded,  and  bow  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  Suez-Canal  business.  A  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  committed  the  nation  to 
entanglements  of  a  serious  kind,  was  taken  by  its  minbtry 
in  such  manner  that  its  representative  body  had  a  nominal, 
but  no  real,  power  of  reversing  it;  and  instead  of  protest 
against  this  disregard  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  geneitd  applause.  The  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  military  exigency.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
co-ordinating  centre  by  which  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  are  directed,  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  this  suspension  of  self-government. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  our  hold  on  a  conquered  territory,  not  only 
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forgave  but  rejoiced  over    this    retam    towards    military 
rula 

§  267.  Of   coarse   soeial    metapiorphoses   are   in   every 
case   complicated  aud    obscured    by  special  causes  never 
twice  a  like.    Where  rapid  growth  is  going  on^  the  changes 
of  structure  accompanying  increase  of  mass  are  involved 
with  the  changes  of  structure  resulting  from  modification 
of  type.    Further,  disentauglement  of  the  facts  is    made 
difficiUt  when  the  two  great  systems  of  oi*gans  for  sustentation 
and  external  action  are  evolving  simultaneously.    This  is 
our  own  case.    That  re-development  of  structures  for  ex* 
temal  action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial 
return  to  a  congruous  social  system,  have  not  arrested  the 
development  of  the  sustaining  structures  and  that  social 
system  they  foster.    Hence  sundry  changes  opposite  to  those 
enumerated  above.      While  the  revival  of  ecclesiasticism 
having  for  cardinal  principle  subordination  to  authority,  has 
harmonized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  har- 
monized with  the  contrary  movement    Wlule  new  educa- 
tional organizations  tending  towards  regimental  uniformity, 
are  by  each  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, are  being  made  more  plastic  and  less  uniform. 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  co-operation,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  reverse    the    free-trade    policy    which    in- 
dustrial evolution  has  been  extending.    The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulsory  system  of  re- 
gulation has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  had  become 
intolerable,  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  its 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  felt 

Moreover,  the  vast  transfonnation  suddenly  caused  by 
railways  and  telegraphs,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
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metamorphoses  of  the  kinds  we  are  considering.  Within 
a  generation  the  social  organism  has  passed  from  a 
stage  like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble 
circulation  and  rudimentary  nerves,  to  a  stage  like  that  of  a 
warm-blooded  creature  with  efficient  vascular  system  and  a 
developed  nervous  apparatus.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments,  characterizing  our  generation.  Manifestly, 
this  rapid  evolution  of  the  distributing  and  intemuncial 
structures,  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  industrial 
organization  and  the  militant  organization.  While  pro- 
ductive activities  have  been  facilitated,  there  has  been  a 
furtherance  of  that  centralization  characterizing  the  social 
type  required  for  offensive  and  defensive  actions. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  conflicts,  and 
revived  militaty  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of 
compulsory  regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  the 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  has  been  in 
many  ways  actually  diminished ;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-multipljdng  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  money  to  secure  for  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  left  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  himself.  And  undeniably  this  is  a  return  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life 
where  the  militant  type  is  predominant 

In  metamorphoses,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discern  general  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparisons  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  as  with  indi- 
vidual oi'ganisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
activity.  In  the  one  case  as.  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  reversion  towards 
the  old  type  if  there  is  a  resumption  of  the  old  activity. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  AND  SUMMAIIT. 

S  268.  One  who  made  the  analogies  between  individual 
organization  and  social  organization  his  special  subject, 
might  carry  them  further  in  several  directions. 

He  might  illustrate  the  general  truth  that  as  fast  as 
structure  approaches  completeness^  modifiability  diminishes 
and  growth  ends.  The  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all 
details,  resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  have 
evolved  its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes;  and  the 
finished  society  does  the  like.  In  either  case  results,  at 
length,  rigidity.  Every  organ  of  the  one  and  institution  of 
the  other  becomes,  as  maturity  is  neared,  more  coherent  and 
definite,  and  ofiers  a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required 
either  by  increase  of  size  or  variation  of  conditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  as  in  indi\ddual 
organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the  structures  proper 
to  the  type  have  fully  evolved  there  presently  begins  a  slow 
decay.  He  could  not,  indeed,  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
this;  since  among  ancient  societies,  essentially  militant  in 
their  activities,  dissolution  by  conquest  habitually  prevented 
the  cycles  of  changes  from  being  completed;  and  since 
modem  societies  are  passing  through  their  cycles.  But  the 
minor  parts  of  modem  societies,  especially  during  those 
earlier  times  when  local  development  was  little  implicated 
with  general  development^  woulci  yield  him  evidence.     He 
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might  instance  the  fact  that  ancient  corporate  towns,  with 
their  guilds  and  regulations  of  industry,  griaduallj  made  more 
numerous  and  stringent,  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave  way 
before  towns  in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  classes  per- 
mitted freedom  of  industry:  the  rigid  old  structure  having 
its  function  usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one.  In  each  institu- 
tion, private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  ever-multiplying 
usages  and  bye-laws,  severally  introduced  to  fit  the  actions 
to  the  passing  time^  but  eventually  making  adaptation  to  a 
coming  time  impracticable.  And  he  might  infer  that  a  like 
fate  awaits  each  entire  society,  which,  as  its  adjustments  to 
present  circumstances  are  finished,  loses  power  to  re-adjust 
itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  future:  eventually  dis- 
appearing, if  not  by  violence,  then  by  a  decline  consequent 
on  inability  to  compete  with  younger  and  more  modifiable 
societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufficient,  he  might  end  by 
allegmg  parallelisms  between  the  processes  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies  which  habitu- 
ally multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fused,  group  with  group,  after  which  there  is  presently 
a  recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to  what 
happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which,  multiplying 
fissiparously,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the  process  by  that 
fusion  which  natui-alists  call  conjugation.  Then  he  might 
point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger  and  stationary  types 
propagate  by  the  dispersion  of  germs.  Adult  organisms  which 
are  fixed,  send  ofT  groups  of  such  units  as  they  are  them- 
selves composed  of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow  into 
organisms  like  themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off  their 
groups  of  colonists.  And  he  might  even  say  that  as  union  of 
the  germinal  group  detached  from  one  organism  with  a  group 
detached  from  a  similar  organism,  is  either  essential  to,  or 
conducive  to,  the  vigorous  evolution  of  a  new  organism ;  so 
the  mixture  of  colonists  derived  from  one  society  with  others 
derived  from  a  kindred  society,  is,  if  not  essential  to,  siill 
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conducive  to,  the  eyolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastic 
than  the  old  ones  from  which  the  mingled  units  were  derived. 
But  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions,  we  may  leave  the  comparison  as  it 
stands  in  preceding  chapters. 

§  269,  This  comparison  has  justified  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
by  certain  philosophers  and  implied  even  in  popular  languaga 
Naturally  it  happened  that  this  idea  took  at  first  crude  forms. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  them. 

In  the  Btpublic  of  Plato,  asserting  the  fact,  not  even  yet 
adequately  recognized,  that  "  the  States  are  as  the  men  are ; 
they  grow  out  of  human  characters,''  Socrates  is  represented 
as  arguing — "  then  if  the  constitutions  of  States  are  five,  the 
dispositions  of  individual  minds  will  also  be  five  :**  an  absurd 
corollary  from  a  rational  proposition.  Division  of  labour 
is  described  as  a  social  need ;  but  It  is  represented  rather 
a?  having  to  be  established  than  as  establishing  itself. 
Throughout,  tlie  conception,  like  indeed  to  conceptions  that 
prevail  still,  is  that  society  may  be  artificially  arranged 
thus  or  thus.  Alleging  such  likeness  between  the  State 
and  the  citizen  that  from  the  institutions  of  the  one  may 
be  deduced  the  faculties  of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the 
belief  that  the  States,  growing  "out  of  human  characters," 
are  "  as  the  men  are,"  joins  the  belief  that  these  States,  with 
characters  thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters 
of  their  citizens.  Chiefly,  however,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  analogy  held  by  Plato  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  the  State,  he  shows  by  comparing  reason,  passion  or 
spirit,  and  desire,  in  the  one,  to  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  and 
traders  in  the  other.  Not  to  the  mutually-dependent  parts 
of  the  bodily  organization  are  the  mutually-<lependent  parts  of 
the  political  organization  supposed  to  be  analogous,  but  rather 
to  the  co-operating  powers  of  the  mind.  The  con- 

ception of  Hobbes  in  one  respect  only,  approaches  nearer  to 
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a  rational  conception.  Like  Plato  he  regarda  social  organiza- 
tion not  as  natural  but  as  factitious :  propounding,  as  he  does^ 
the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originating  governmental 
institutions,  and  as  endowing  the  sovereign  with  irrevocable 
authority.  The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words.  He  says:— "For  by  art  ia 
created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State,  in  Latin  €ivitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man ;  though 
of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defence  it  was  intended;  and  in  which  the 
sovereignty  is  an  artificial  scnd^  as  giving  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole  body;  the  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of  judica- 
ture, artificial  joints;  reward  and  punishTnent,  by  which 
fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every  joint  and  mem- 
ber is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the  Turves,  that  do  the 
same  in  the  body  natural;"  etc.  Here,  in  so  far  as  the 
comparison  drawn  is  in  the  main  between  the  structures  of 
the  two,  is  it  less  indefensible  than  that  of  Plato ;  which  is  a 
comparison  between  structures  in  the  one  and  functions  in 
the  other.  But  the  special  analogies  named  are  erroneous ; 
as  is  also,  in  common  with  that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy ; 
since  it  is  alleged  between  the  organization  of  a  society  and 
the  organization  of  a  human  being — an  analogy  far  too 
special  Living  at  a  later  time,  when  biologists 

had  revealed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  organization, 
and  recognizing  social  structures  as  not  artificially  made  but 
naturally  developed,  M.  Ck)mte  avoided  these  errors ;  and,  not 
comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  individual  organism  of 
any  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  organization 
are  common  to  societies  and  animals.  He  regarded  each 
stage  of  social  progress  as  a  product  of  preceding  stages ;  and 
he  saw  that  the  evolution  of  structures  advances  from  the 
general  to  tlie  special  He  did  not.  however,  entirely  escape 
the  early  misconception  that  institutions  are  artificial  ar- 
rangements; for  he  inconsistently  held  it  possible  for  societies 
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to  be  forthwith  re-organized  in  conformity  with  the  princiides 
of  his  "  Positivo  Philoeophy." 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  distinctly  asserted  that  there  exist 
no  analogies  between  the  body  politic  and  a  living  body,  save 
those  necessitated  by  that  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which 
they  display  in  common.  Though,  in  foregoing  chapters, 
sundry  comparisons  of  social  structures  and  functions  to 
structures  and  functions  in  the  human  body,  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  made  only  because  structures  and  functions 
in  the  human  body  furnish  familiar  illustrations  of  structures 
and  functions  in  general  The  social  organism,  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  asymmetrical  instead  of  symmetrical, 
sensitive  in  all  its  units  instead  of  having  a  single  sensitive 
centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any  particular  type  of  individual 
organism,  animal  or  vegetaL  All  kinds  of  creatures  are  alike 
in  so  far  as  each  exhibits  co-operation  among  its  components 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  this  trait,  common  to  them, 
is  a  trait  common  also  to  societies.  Further,  among  indi- 
vidual organisms,  the  degree  of  co-operation  measures  the 
degree  *  of  evolution ;  and  this  general  tmth,  too,  holds 
among  social  organisms.  Once  more,  to  effect  increasing  co* 
operation,  creatures  of  every  order  show  us  inci'easingly* 
complex  appliances  for  transfer  and  mutual  influence ;  and 
to  this  general  characteristic,  societies  of  every  order  furnish 
a  corresponding  characteristic.  These,  then  are  the  analogies 
alleged :  community  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  oigani* 
zation  is  the  only  community  asserted.* 

§  270.  But  now  let  us  drop  this  alleged  parallelism  be- 
tween individual  organizations  and  social  organizations.  I 
have  used  the  analogies  elaborated,  but  as  a  scaffolding  to 

*  This  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  belief  that  there  is  anj  special  analogj 
between  the  social  organism  and  the  human  organism,  I  hare  a  motiTO  for 
making.  A  rude  outline  of  the  general  conception  elaborated  in  tlie  preceding 
eleven  chapters,  was  published  hj  me  in  the  Westminsier  Mevieio  for  J AnuArj, 
1860.  In  it  I  exprefslj  reject od  the  conception  of  Plato  and  Hobbes,  that 
there  is  a  likeness  between  social  organixatiAn  and  the  oiganiiation  of  a 
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help  in  building  up  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  inductions. 
Let  ua  take  away  the  scaffolding :  the  inductions  will  stand 
by  themselves. 

We  saw  that  societies  are  aggregates  which  grow ;  that  in 
the  various  types  of  them  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
growths  reached;  that  types  of  successively  larger  sizes 
result  from  the  aggregation  and  re-aggregation  of  those  of 
smaller  sizes ;  and  that  this  increase  by  coalescence,  joined 
with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  process  through  which  have 
been  formed  the  vast  civilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
structure.  Piimitive  hordes  are  without  established  distinc- 
tions of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into  tribes  habitually 
come  some  unlikenesses ;  both  in  the  powers  and  occupations 
of  their  members.  Unions  of  tribes  are  followed  by  more 
unlikenesses,  governmental  and  industrial — social  grades 
running  through  the  whole  mass,  and  contrasts  between  the 
differently- occupied  parts  in  different  localities.  Such  dif- 
ferentiations multiply  as  the  compounding  progresses.  They 
proceed  from  the  general  to  the  special  First  the  broad 
division  between  ruling  and  ruled;  then  within  the  ruling 
part  divisions  into  political,  religious,  military,  and  within 
the  ruled  part  divisions  into  food-producing  classes  and 
handi-craftsmen ;  then  within  each  of  these  divisions  minor 
ones,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  structural  aspect  to  the  functional  aspect, 
we  note  that  so  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  have  like 
natures  and  activities,  tliere  is  hardly  any  mutual  depen- 
dence, and  the  aggregate  scarcely  forms  a  vital  whole.  As  its 
parts  assume  different  functions  they  become  dependent  on 
one  another,  so  that  injury  to  one  hurts  others;  until,  in 
highly-evolved  societies,  general  perturbation  is  caused  by 
derangement  of  any  portion.    This  contrast  between  unde- 

man  $  taj'mg  tliat  "  there  is  no  warrant  whateyer  for  assuming  this." 
NeTertheless,  a  critidsm  on  the  article  in  the  Saturday  Seview,  ascribed  to 
mo  ihe  idea  which  I  had  thus  distinctly  condemned. 
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veloped  and  developed  societies,  arises  from  the  fact  tbat 
with  increasiDg  specialization  of  functions  comes  increasing 
inability  in  each  port  to  perform  the  functions  of  other  parta 

The  organization  of  every  society  begins  with  a  contrast 
between  the  division  which  carries  on  relations,  habitually 
hostile,  with  environing  societies,  and  the  division  which  is 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life;  and  during -the 
earlier  stages  of  development  these  two  divisions  constitute 
the  whole.  Eventually  there  arises  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transfer  products  and  influences  from  part  to  part 
And  in  all  subsequent  stages,  evolution  of  the  two  .earlier 
systems  of  structures  depends  on  evolution  of  this  additional 
system. 

While  the  society  as  a  whole  has  the  character  of  its  sus- 
taining system  determined  by  the  character  of  its  environ- 
ment, inorganic  and  organic,  the  respective  parts  of  this 
system  differentiate  in  adaptation  to  local  circumstances; 
and,  after  primary  industries  have  been  thus  localized  and 
specialized,  secondary  industries  dependent  on  them  arise  in 
conformity  with  the  same  principle.  Further,  as  fast  as 
societies  become  compounded  and  re-compounded,  and  the 
distributing  system  develops,  the  parts  devoted  to  each  kind 
of  industry,  originally  scattered,  a^regate  in  the  most 
favourable  localities ;  and  the  localized  industrial  structures, 
unlike  the  governmental  structures,  grow  regardless  of  the 
original  lines  of  divisioUi 

Increase  of  size,  resulting  from  the  massing  of  groups, 
necessitates  means  of  communication;  both  for  achieving 
combined  offensive  and  defensive  actions,  and  for  exchange 
of  products.  Faint  tracks,  then  paths,  rude  roads,  finished 
roads,  successively  arise ;  and  as  fast  as  intercourse  is  thus 
facilitated,  there  is  a  transition  from  direct  barter  to  trading 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class ;  out  of  which  evolves  a  com* 
plex  mercantile  agency  of  wholesale  and  retail  distributors. 
The  movement  of  commodities  effected  by  this  agency, 
beginning  as  a  slow  flux  to  and  re-flux  from  certain  places  at 
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long  intervals,  passes  into  rhythmical,  regular,  rapid  cniTcnts ; 
and  materials  for  sustentation  distributed  hither  and  thither, 
from  being  few  and  crude  become  numerous  and  elaborated. 
Growing  efficiency  of  transfer  with  greater  variety  of  trans- 
ferred products,  increases  the  mutual  dependence  of  parts  at 
the  same  time  that  it  enables  each  part  to  fulfil  its  function 
better. 

Unlike  the  sustaining  system,  evolved  by  converse  with 
the  organic  and  inoi^nic  environments,  the  regulating  sys« 
tern  is  evolved  by  converse,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groups  temporary 
chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war ;  chronic  hostilities 
generate  permanent  chieftainship;  and  gradually  from  the 
military  control  results  the  civil  control  Habitual  war, 
requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  actions  of  parts, 
necessitates  subordination.  Societies  in  which  there  is  little 
subordination  disapi)ear,  and  leave  outstanding  those  in  which 
subordination  is  great ;  and  so  there  are  produced,  societies 
in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  and  surviving  in  peace, 
brings  about  permanent  submission  to  a  government.  The 
centralized  regulating  system  thus  evolved,  is  in  early  stages 
the  sole  regulating  system.  But  in  large  societies  which 
have  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is  added  a  de« 
centralized  regulating  system  for  the  industrial  structures; 
and  this,  at  first  subject  in  every  way  to  the  original  system, 
acquires  at  length  substantial  independence.  Finally  there 
arises  for  the  distributing  structures  also,  an  independent 
controlling  agency. 

Societies  fall  firstly  into  the  classes  of  simple,  compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound;  and  from  the  lowest 
the  transition  to  the  highest  is  through  these  stages.  Other- 
wise, though  less  definitely,  societies  may  be  grouped  as 
militant  and  industrial;  of  which  the  one  type  in  its 
developed  form  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  while  the  other  in  its  developed  form  is 
organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation.    The 
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one  is  chftracterized  not  only  by  a  despotic  central  power,  but 
also  by  unlimited  political  control  of  personal  conduct;  while 
the  other  is  characterized  not  only  by  a  democratic  or  repre- 
sentative central  power,  but  also  by  limitation  of  political 
control  over  personal  conduct. 

Lastly  we  noted  the  corollary  that  change  in  the  predomi- 
nant  social  activities  brings  metamorphosis.  If,  where  the 
militant  type  has  not  elaborated  into  so  rigid  a  form  as  to 
prevent  change,  a  considerable  industrial  system  arises,  there 
come  mitigations  of  the  coercive  restraints  characterizing 
the  militant  type,  and  weakening  of  its  structures.  Con- 
versely, where  an  industrial  system  largely  developed  has 
established  freer  social  forms,  resumption  of  offensive  and 
defensive  activities  causes  reversion  towards  the  militant 
type. 

§  271.  And  now,  summing  up  the  results  of  this  general 
survey,  let  us  observe  the  extent  to  which  we  are  prepared 
by  it  for  further  inquiries. 

The  many  facts  contemplated  unite  in  proving:  that  social 
evolution  forms  a  part  of  evolution  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggregates  in  general,  societies  show  iittegi'CLiion,  both  by 
simple  increase  of  mass  and  by  coalescence  and  re-coales- 
cence  of  masses.  The  change  from  homogeneity  to  heten^oge* 
neity  is  multitudinously  exemplified;  up  from  the  simple 
tribe,  alike  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  civilized  nation,  full  of 
structural  and  functional  unlikenesses.  With  progressing 
integration  and  heterogeneity  goes  increasing  edherence.  Wo 
see  the  wandering  group  dispersing,  dividing,  held  together 
by  no  bonds ;  the  tribe  with  parts  made  more  coherent  by 
subordination  to  a  dominant  man ;  the  cluster  of  tribes 
united  in  a  political  plexus  under  a  chief  with  sub-chiefs ; 
and  so  on  up  to  tlie  civilized  nation,  consolidated  enough  to 
hold  together  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Simultaneously 
comes  inci*easing  definiteness.  Social  organizatipn  is  at  first 
vague;  advance  brings  settled  arrangements  which  grow 
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slowly  more  precise;  customs  pass  into  laws  wliich,  while 
gaining  fixity,  also  become  more  specific  in  their  applications 
to  varieties  of  actions ;  and  all  institutions,  at  first  confusedly 
intermingled,  slowly  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
within  itself  marks  off  more  distinctly  its  component  struc* 
tures.  Thus  in  all  respects  is  fulfilled  the  formula  of  evolu- 
tion. There  is  prc^;ress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  mul- 
tiformity, and  definiteness. 

Besides  these  general  truths,  a  number  of  special  truths 
have  been  disclosed  by  our  survey.  Comparisons  of  societies 
in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest  certain  cardinal 
facts  respecting  their  growths,  structures,  and  functions 
—facts  respecting  the  systems  of  structures^  sustaining, 
distributing,  regulating,  of  which  they  are  composed; 
respecting  the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  and  the  dominant  foims  of  social 
activities  entailed;  and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of 
types  caused  by  changes  in  the  activities.  The  inductions 
arrived  at,  thus  constituting  in  rude  outline  an  Empirical 
Sociology,  show  that  in  social  phenomena  there  is  a  general 
order  of  eo-existence  and  sequence;  and  that  therefore 
social  phenomena  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  science 
reducible,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  deductive  form. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 
subordination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
are  now  prepared  for  following  out  the  synthesis  of  social 
phenomena.  We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  ones  pre- 
sented by  the  evolution  of  the  family. 


fise 
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Some  remarka  made  In  the  Bevus  PhUosophique  for  May,  1877,  hyaii 
acate  and  yet  sympathetic  critic,  M.  Henri  Marion,  show  me  the  need 
for  adding  here  an  explanation  which  may  prevent  other  readers  from 
being  ptuzled  by  a  seeming  inconsistency. 

M.  Marion  indicates  the  contrast  I  haye  dmwn  between  those 
individual  organisms  in  which,  along  with  a  developed  nutritive 
system  there  is  an  undeveloped  nervous  system,  and  those  in 
which  a  developed  nervous  system  enables  the  organism  to  co-ordinate 
its  outer  actions  so  as  to  secure  prey  and  escape  enemies :  rightly 
saying  that  I  class  the  first  as  relatively  low  and  the  second  as  relatively 
high.  He  then  points  out  that  I  regard  as  analogous  to  these  types  of 
individual  organisms,  those  types  of  social  organisms  which  are 
characterized,  the  one  by  a  laiqgely-developod  anstaining  or  indus* 
trial  system  with  a  feeble  regulating  or  governmental  system,  and  tlie 
other  by  a  less-developed  industrial  system  joined  with  a  centralized 
governmental  system,  enabling  the  society  effectually  to  combine  its 
forces  in  conflict  with  other  societies.  And  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
though,  in  classing  the  types  of  animals,  I  put  those  with  undeveloped 
nervous  systems  as  low  and  those  with  developed  nervous  systems 
as  high ;  in  classing  societies  I  tacitly  imply  that  those  with  pre* 
dominant  industrial  or  sustaining  systems  are  superior  to  those  with 
highly-centralized  and  powerful  r^^ulating  systems.  He  says : — 
'^En  naturalists  qu'il  est^  il  regards  visiblement  comme  sup^rieurs  aux 
autres  les  6tats  les  plus  centralists."  (Ill,  616.)  And  then  commenting 
on  the  dislike  which,  as  ''an  Englishman  of  the  Liberal  school,"  I 
show  for  such  centralized  societies,  and  my  admiration  for  the  free^ 
less-governed,  industrial  societies,  he  emphasizes  the  incongruity  by 
saying  : — ''  Mais  bientdt  le  moraliste  en  lui  combat  le  naturaliste  ; 
et  la  liberty  individuelle,  principe  d*anarchie  cependant^  trouve  en 
lui  un  d^fenseur  aussi  dialeureux  qu'inattendu.*   (tb.) 

I  regret  that  when  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  I  omitted  to  contrast 
the  lives  of  individual  oiganisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  such  way  as 
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to  show  the  origin  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  is  this :— Individual 
oi^ganisms,  whether  low  or  high,  have  to  maintain  their  lives  by  offensive 
or  defensive  activities,  or  both  :  to  get  food  and  escape  enemies 
ever  remain  the  essential  requirements.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
regulating  system  by  which  the  actions  of  senses  and  limbs  may  be 
co-ordinated.  Hence  the  superiority  that  results  from  a  centralized 
nervous  apparatus  to  which  all  the  outer  organs  are  completely 
subordinate.  It  is  otherwise  with  societies.  Doubtless  during  the 
militant  stages  of  social  evolution,  the  lives  of  societies,  like  the  lives 
of  animals,  are  lai^ely,  or  even  mainly,  dependent  on  their  powers 
of  offence  and  defence;  and  during  these  stages,  societies  having 
the  most  centralized  regulating  systems  can  use  their  powers  most 
effectually,  and  are  thus,  relatively  to  the  temporary  requirements,  the 
highest  Such  requirements,  however,  are  but  temporary.  Increase 
of  industrialism  and  decrease  of  militancy,  gradually  bring  about  a 
state  in  which  the  lives  of  societies  do  not  depend  mainly  on  their 
powers  of  dealing,  offensively  and  defensively  with  other  societies,  but 
depend  mainly  on  those  powers  which  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  struggles  of  industrial  competition.  So  that,  rdativeHy  to  then 
ultimate  rejuiremente,  societies  become  high  in  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  their  industrial  systems,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  those  centralized  regulating  systems  fitting  them  for 
carrying  on  wars.  In  animals,  then,  the  measure  of  superiority 
remains  the  same  throughout,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain 
the  same  throughout;  but  in  societies  the  measure  of  superiority  is 
entirely  changed,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 
This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  previous  objection 
M.  Marion  make&  I  have  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  individual 
organism,  the  component  units,  mostly  devoid  of  feeling,  carry  on  their 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the  nervous 
centres)  which  monopolize  feeling  ;  in  the  social  organism,  all  the  units 
are  endowed  with  feeling.  And  I  have  added  the  corollary  that 
whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aggregate,  in  the  social  organism  the  aggregate  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  units.  M.  Marion,  after  indicating  these  views,  expresses  his 
astonishment  that,  having  clearly  recognized  this  difference,  I  after^ 
wards  take  so  little  account  of  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  affecting  the 
analogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  my  recognition  of  this  profound 
difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  individual  organiza- 
tions and  by  social  organizations,  causes  the  seemingly-anomalous 
estimation  of  social  types  explained  above.  Social  organization  is  to 
be  oonsidered  high  in  proportion  m  it  subserves  individual  welfare^ 
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becanse  in  a  tocietr  the  tmita  »re  sentient  and  tbe  aggregate  insen- 
tient ;  and  the  industrial  type  is  the  higher  because,  in  thai  UcUe  of 
permanent  peace  to  vhich  cimlization  u  tending^  it  subserves  individual 
welfare  better  than  the  militant  type.  During  the  progressive  stages 
of  militancy,  the  -welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  precedence  of  indi- 
vidual welfare,  because  this  depends  on  preservation  of  the  aggre- 
gate from  destruction  by  enemies;  and  hence,  under  the  militant 
r^fftme^  the  individual,  regarded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  has  his  personal  ends  consulted  only  so  far  as  consists  with 
maintaining  the  power  of  the  State.  But  as  the  necessity  for  self- 
preservation  of  the  society  in  conflict  with  other  societies,  decreases^ 
the  subordination  of  individual  welfare  to  corporate  welfare  becomes 
less;  and  finally,  when  the  aggregate  has  no  external  dangers  to  meet, 
the  organization  proper  to  complete  industrialism  which  it  acquire^ 
conduces  to  individual  welfare  in  the  greatest  degree.  The  industrial 
type  of  society,  with  its  deHsentralized  structures,  is  the  highest,  because 
it  is  the  one  which  most  subserves  that  happiness  of  the  units  which  is 
to  be  achieved  by  social  organization,  as  distinguished  from  that 
happiness  of  the  aggregate  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  individual 
organization  with  its  centralized  structnreSi 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  MAJNTENAlfCB  OF  SPECIES. 

§  272.  As  full  understanding  of  the  social  relations  cannot 
be  gained  without  studying  their  genesis,  so  neither  can  full 
understanding  of  the  domestic  relations ;  and  fully  to  under- 
stand the  genesis  of  the  domestic  relations,  we  must  go 
further  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  undeniable  that  individuals  which 
die  must  be  replaced  by  new  individuals,  or  the  species  as  a 
whole  must  die.  Ko  less  obvious  is  it  that  if  the  death-rate 
in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication  must  be  high, 
and  conversely.  This  proportioning  of  reproduction  to  mor- 
tality is  requisite  for  mankind  as  for  every  other  kind. 
Hence  the  facts  exhibited  by  living  beings  at  large  must  be 
considered  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  human  beings  may 
be  clearly  comprehended. 

§  273.  Begarding  the  continued  life  of  the  species  as  in 
every  case  the  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  secondary  (for 
if  the  species  disappears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  us  look 
at  the  several  modes  there  are  of  achieving  this  end.  The 
requirement  that  a  due  number  of  adults  shall  arise  in  succes- 
sive generations,  may  be  fulfilled  in  variously-modified  ways, 
which  subordinate  the  existing  and  next-succeeding  members 
of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 
destroying  activities  around,  and  still  smaller  powers  of  pro- 
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tecting  progeny,  can  Tnaintain  their  kinds  only  if  the  mature 
individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in  immense 
numbers;  so  that,  unprotected  and  defenceless  though  the 
germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  destruction.  And  manifestly, 
the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substance  transformed  into 
germs  (and  often  most  of  it  is  so  transformed),  the  smaller 
the  part  that  can  be  devoted  to  individual  life. 

With  each  germ  is  usually  laid  up  some  nutritive  matter, 
available  for  growth  before  it  commences  its  own  struggle  for 
existence.  From  a  given  quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the 
parent  to  reproduction,  there  may  be  formed  either  a  laiger 
number  of  germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
each,  or  a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  each. 
Hence  result  difierences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortality. 
Here  of  a  million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  the  majority 
are  destroyed  before  they  are  hatched;  multitudes  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies,  die  or  are  devoured  soon  after  they  are 
hatched;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  lengths  of 
individual  life.  Conversely,  when  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the  young 
individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages  of  deve- 
lopment, survive  longer.  The  species  is  maintained  without 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  before  arrival  at  maturity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  single  8ui*vivor  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  wholly  sacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous; 
in  which  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  cost, 
both  to  adults  and  to  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  production  of  multi* 
tudinous  germs,  may  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life ;  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in 
a  great  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its 
iiubstance  almost  entirely,  may  produce  a  moderate  number 
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of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected, among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great;  and  in 
this  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  falls  mqre  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense, 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals ;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
tell  in  different  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §§  319 — 51,  the 
antagonism  hetween  Individuation  and  Genesis  under  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concern  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at  them 
more  closely. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   DIVERSE   INTERESTS    OF  THE    SPECIES,  OF    THE    PAREinB, 
AND  OF  THE  OFFSPRING. 

§  275.  Among  the  microscopic  Protozoa,  there  is  perpetual 
spontaneous  fission.  After  a  few  hours  of  independent 
existence,  each  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing  two  new 
individuals,  which,  severally  growing,  soon  themselves  repeat 
the  process.  And  then  from  time  to  time  there  occurs  a 
still  more  extreme  form  of  reproductive  dissolution.  After 
a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  body  breaks  up  into  germs 
whence  arise  a  new  generation.  Here,  then,  a  parental  life, 
extremely  brief,  disappears  absolutely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggregates  of  the  second  order  show  us  sundry 
ways  in  which  this  direct  transformation  of  the  parental  body 
into  the  bodies  of  offspring  takes  place;  though  now,  of 
course,  at  longer  intervals.  Among  the  Coslenterata,  there  is 
the  case  of  certain  Medusce,  where  the  polype-like  body  of  the 
parent,  or  j^uo^-parenty  after  reaching  a  certain  growth^ 
changes  into  a  series  of  segments  looking  like  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  of  which  in  turn  swims  away  and  becomes  a 
medusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases  of  cyclical  generation,  it 
may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the  medusa  is  the  adult  form, 
the  body  of  an  unsexual  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing 
these  partially-developed  sexual  individuals.  A 

kindred  result  is  achieved  in  a  different  manner  among  some 
trematode  ErUozoa.    Evolved  far  enough  to  have  head,  appen- 
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dages,  and  alimentary  system,  a  Cercaric^  presently  transforms 
its  internal  snbstance  into  young  Cereaiisca  substantially  like 
itself;  and,  eventually  bursting,  sets  them  free,  severally  to 
pursue  the  same  course.  Finally,  after  two  or  three  genera- 
tions so  produced,  complete  individuals  are  formed 

Different  in  method,  but  showing  us  in  an  equed  degree 
the  dissolution  of  a  parent's  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
continue  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  ces* 
toid  JSntazoa.  A  segment  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro- 
glottis in  its  adult  and  separated  state,  has  then  a  life  shown 
only  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement  It  has  descended 
from  one  out  of  myriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tape- 
worm ;  and  is  itself,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  independent 
individual,  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
eggs.  Without  limbs,  without  senses,  without  even  alimentary 
system,  its  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a  plant ; 
and  it  dies  as  soon  as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  ma- 
tured. Here  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  subordination 
both  of  adult  and  young  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Articulata.  Many  kinds  of  parasitic  crustaceans, 
such  as  the  Ijcmea,  pass  through  a  brief  early  stage  during 
which  the  young  individual  swims  about  Nearly  always  it 
then  dies;  but  if  it  succeeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it  loses 
its  limbs  and  senses,  and,  doing  nothing  but  absorb  nutriment 
from  the  fish,  evolves  enormous  ovisacs.  Budding  out  from 
the  sides  of  its  body,  these  by  and  by  greatly  exceed  its  body 
in  bulk :  the  parental  life  is  lost  in  producing  multitudinous 
eggs.  An  instance  analogous  in  result,  though  different 

in  method,  occurs  even  among  insects.  Having  no  higher  life 
than  is  implied  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  cactus  over  which 
it  creeps,  the  female  cochineal  insect  develops,  as  it  approaches 
maturity,  masses  of  ova  which  eventually  fill  its  interior; 
and  gradually,  as  its  substance  is  absorbed  by  the  ova,  it  dies 
and  leaves  the  shell  of  its  body  as  a  protective  envelope  for 
them :  whence  issuing,  ninety-nine  are  devoured  for  one  that 
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surviires.  Among  superior  insects^  along  with  peiliaps 

an  equal  sacrifice  of  young,  the  sacrifice  of  adults  is  less. 
After  a  larval  stage  during  vhich  the  vital  activities  are  rela- 
tively low  and  the  mortality  high,  there  comes,  for  the  one 
survivor  out  of  hundreds,  an  active  maturity.  This,  however, 
is  brief — ^sometimes  lasting  but  for  a  few  days ;  and  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  life  forthwith  ceases. 

The  Vertebi'cUa  furnish  such  further  illustrations  as  are 
needed.  In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species,  is  in  few  if  any  cases  direct  A 
cod  produces  above  a  million  eggs,  and,  surviving,  does  this 
year  after  year ;  but  tliough  the  life  of  the  parent  is  preserved, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety*nine  thousand  and  more  of  the 
progeny  have  their  lives  cut  short  at  various  stages  on  the 
way  to  maturity.  In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
comparatively  few  eggs  that  are  better  provided  for,  this 
sacrifice  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  interests  of  the 
species  is  much  less ;  and  for  the  like  reason  it  is  much  less 
also  in  the  next  highest  group  of  vei*tebrates,  the  Amphi-^ 
bid.  Passing  to  Birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the 

race  secured  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and 
offspring.  The  young  are  so  well  fostered  that  out  of  a  small 
number  most  grow  up;  while  here  perhaps  a  half,  and  there 
perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  stage.  Further,  the 
lives  of  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times  when, 
the  young  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long  inter^ 
vals  between  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives  of 
parents  arc  carried  on  for  their  own  sakes.  .     .  In  the 

highest  class  of  vertebrates,  the  Mammalia,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  we  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  conciliation  of 
the  interests  of  the  species,  the  parents,  and  the  young;  and 
we  also  see  it  within  the  class  itself,  on  ascending  from  ita 
lower  to  its  higher  types.  A  small  rodent  reaches  maturity 
in  a  few  months ;  and,  producing  large  and  frequent  broods, 
soon  dies.  There  is  but  a  short  early  period  during  which  the 
female  lives  for  herself,  and  she  mostly  loses  life  before  the 
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reproductive  age  is  past:  thus  having  no  latter  days  un« 
burdened  by  offspring.  Turning  to  the  other  extreme  we  find 
an  immense  contrast.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
a  young  elephant's  life  passes  entirely  in  individual  develop* 
ment  and  activity.  The  tax  of  bearing  offspring,  relatively 
few  and  at  long  intervals,  subordinates  in  but  a  moderate 
degree  the  life  of  the  adult  female.  And  though  our  know- 
ledge does  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long  life  lasts  after  the 
reproductive  age  is  past,  yet,  considering  that  the  powers 
remain  adequate  for  sustentation  and  self-defence,  we  may 
infer  that  the  femnle  elephant  usually  enjoys  a  closing  series 
of  many  years ;  while  the  male  is  throughout  life  scarcely  at 
all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolution  decrease  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reproduction  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
traction from  individual  development  and  activity,  for  wluch 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation ;  but  as  we  ascend 
through  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  parental  pleasures. 

Limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals,  we  see  Uiat 
by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  deposited,  is 
left  to  its  fate:  there  is  great  physical  expense,  and  if  no 
subsequent  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
accompanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  both  parents,  the  parental  life,  though  thereby  in  one 
way  restricted,  is  in  another  way  extended;  since  it  has 
become  so  moulded  to  the  requirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are  the 
activities  which  achieve  self-sustentation. 

When,  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebrates 
which  produce  many  young  at  short  intervals,  and  have  to 
abandon  them  at  early  ages»  we  ascend  to  the  more  intelligent 
which  produce  few  young  at  longer  intervals,  and  give  them 
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aid  for  longer  periods ;  we  perceive  that,  while  the  rate  of 
juvenile  mortality  is  thus  diminished,  there  results  both  a 
lessened  physical  cost  of  maintaining  the  species,  and  an 
augmented  satisfaction  of  the  aifections. 

§  277.  Here,  then,  we  have  definite  measures  by  which  to 
determine  what  constitutes  advance  in  the  relations  of  parents 
to  offspring  and  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  organisms 
become  higher  they  are  individually  less  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species ;  and  the  implication  is  that  in  the 
highest  type  of  man  this  sacrifice  falls  to  a  minimum. 

Commonly,  when  ^discussing  domestic  institutions,  the 
welfare  of  those  immediately  concerned  is  almost  exclusively 
regarded.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexions 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  though  the  effects 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and,  if  the  effects  on  the  rising  generation  are  taken 
into  account,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the  effects 
which  future  generations  will  experiencei  This  order  has, 
as  we  see,  to  be  reversed. 

Family  organizations  of  this  or  that  kind  have  first  to  be 
judged  by  the  degrees  in  which  they  help  to  preserve  the 
social  aggregates  they  occur  in ;  for,  in  relation  to  its  com- 
ponent individuals,  each  social  aggregate  stands  for  the 
speciea  Mankind  survives  not  through  arrangements  which 
refer  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  survival  of  its  separate  societies ; 
each  of  which  struggles  to  maintain  its  existence  in  presence 
of  other  societies.  And  survival  of  the  race,  achieved  through 
survival  of  its  constituent  societies,  being  the  primary 
requirement,  the  domestic  arrangements  most  conducive  to 
survival  in  each  society,  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  appro- 
priate. 

In  so  far  as  it  consists  with  presei-vation  of  the  society, 
the  next  highest  end  is  raising  the  largest  number  of  healthy 
offspring  from  birth  to  maturity.  The  qualification  does 
not  seem  needed;   but  we   shall   find   evidence   that  it  is 
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needed.  Societies,  and  especially  primitive  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  increase  in  their  numbers ;  but, 
contrariwise,  in  some  cases  preserve  themselves  from  extinc- 
tion at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  welfare  of  the  social  group  and  welfare  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
must  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which,  subject  to  these 
preceding  requirements,  furthers  most,  and  burdens  least,  the 
lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further- 
ance of  individual  life  which  we  see  when  the  declining  years 
of  parents,  lengthened  and  made  pleasurable  by  offspring,  also 
become  sources  of  pleasure  to  those  offspring. 

Uniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  corollary  that  the 
highest  constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when  there  is 
such  conciliation  between  the  needs  of  the  society  and  those 
of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality  between 
biith  and  the  reproductive  age  falls  to  a  minimum,  while  the 
lives  of  adults  have  their  subordination  to  the  rearing  of 
children  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible.  The  diminution 
of  this  subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways:  first,  by 
elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  reproduction; 
second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring  borne,  as 
well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  care  of 
them;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of  the  life  which  follows 
cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point  In  savage 
tribes  we  find  great  juvenile  mortality :  there  is  commonly 
more  or  less  infanticide ;  or  there  are  many  early  deaths  from 
unfavourable  conditions;  or  there  are  both.  Again,  these 
inferior  races  are  characterized  by  early  maturity  and  com- 
mencing reproduction ;  implying  shortness  of  that  first  period 
during  which  the  individual  life  is  carried  on  for  its  own 
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sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the  tax,  especially  on  the  uTomeii, 
who  are  also  exhausted  by  drudgeries,  is  great.  The  marital 
and  parental  relations  are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  so 
high  nor  so  prolonged  as  in  the  civilized  races.  And  then 
after  children  have  been  reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either 
sex  is  brief:  often  being  ended  by  violence;  often  by  de- 
liberate desertion ;  and  otherwise  by  rapid  decay  unchecked 
by  filial  care. 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  both  a  relative  standard  and 
an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  estimate  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  judging 
them  relatively,  by  their  adaptations  to  the  accompanying 
social  requirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  in 
their  times  and  places,  arrangements  that  are  repugnant  to 
us ;  we  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  most 
developed  types  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find  good 
reasons  for  reprobating  them.  For  this  preliminary  survey 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations  which  are  the 
highest  as  ethically  considered,  are  also  the  highest  as  con* 
sidered  both  biologically  and  sociologically.* 

*  This  seems  the  fittest  place  for  zmming  an  important  euggestion  made 
by  an  American  adherent  of  mine,  late  Lectnrer  on  Philosophj  at  Hamad 
Unirersitj,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  respecting  the  transition  from  tha  gregariousnets 
of  anthropoid  creatures  to  the  soeialit/  of  human  beings,  caused  hj  tho  rela- 
tions of  parents  to  offspring.  (See  Outline*  of  Cotmtc  PJUlowphjf,  rol.  ii, 
pp.  842-4.)  Postulating  the  general  law  that  in  proportion  as  organisms 
are  complex  thej  CTolve  slowlj,  he  infers  that  the  prolongation  of  infiuiej 
which  accompanied  der^Iopment  of  the  less  intelligent  primates  into  the 
more  intelligent  ones,  implied  greater  duration  of  parental  care.  Children, 
not  so  soon  capable  of  providing  for  themsclTcs,  had  to  be  longer  nurtured 
bj  female  parents,  to  some  extent  aided  bj  male  parents,  indiTiduan^  or 
jointly ;  and  henoe  resulted  a  bond  holding  together  parents  and  offspring 
for  longer  periods,  and  tending  to  initiate  the  family.  That  this  has  been  a 
co-operatiug  factor  in  social  evolution,  is  highlj  probable. 


C5HAPTER  IIL 

PBIMmVS  RELATIOKS  OF  THE  SEXEa 

§  278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  strange  to  begin 
an  account  of  domestic  institutions  by  surveying  the  most 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  may  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  with  a  purely  natural-history 
view,  on  being  shown  that  amcHig  low  savages  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  substantially  like  those  common  among  infe- 
rior creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarious  mammals  usually  fight  for  pos- 
session of  the  females;  and  primitive  men  do  not  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  gregarious  mammals.  Hearne  says 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  ^it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  were  attached.**  According  to  Hooper,  a  Slave 
Indian,  desiring  another  one's  wife,  fights  with  her  husband. 
Among  the  Bushmen,  "the  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take 
away  the  wife  of  the  weaker/'  Narcisse  Peltier,  who  from 
twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained  by  a 
tribe  of  Queensland  Australians,  states  that  the  men  '*  not 
uufrequently  fight  with  spears  for  the  possession  of  a 
woman.*  And  summing  up  accounts  of  the  Dogrib  Indians, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says — **  In  fact,  the  men  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  women,  just  like  stag^.'* 

Nor  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
exists.    Peltier  tells  us  that  in  the  above-named  tribe,  the 
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women,  of  whom  from  two  to  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
man^  fight  among  themselves  about  liim:  ''their  weapons 
being  heavy  staves  with  which  they  beat  one  another  aboat 
the  head  till  the  blood  flows/'  And  the  trait  of  feminine 
nature  thus  displayed,  is  congruous  with  one  indicated  by 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  after  battle  it  frequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  that  the  wives  of  the 
vanquished,  of  their  own  free  will,  pass  over  to  the  victors : 
reminding  us  of  a  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  the  fight 
between  two  lions,  goes  off  with  the  conqueror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  state  in  which  the  family, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  exist.  In  the  loose  groups  of 
men  first  formed,  there  is  no  established  order  of  any  kind : 
eveiything  is  indefinite,  unsettled.  As  the  relati(»is  of  men 
to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of 
men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no  guides  save 
the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by  fears  of  con- 
sequences. Let  us  glance  at  the  facts  which  show  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  to  have  been  originally  unregulated  by  tlie 
institutions  and  ideas  we  commonly  regard  as  natural 

§  279.  According  to  Sparrman,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
between  Bushmen  and  Bushwomen  save  "  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  consummation."  Keating  tells  us  that  the 
Chippewajs  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  the  same 
thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Bancroft  of  the  Aleuts,  Brett  of  the 
Araw&ks,  Tenneut  of  the  Yeddahs ;  and  the  Lower  Califor* 
nians,  Bancroft  says,  "  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor  any 
word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage.  Like  birds  or 
beasts,  they  pair  oflf  according  to  fancy." 

Even  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  voluntary  commencement  of  living 
together.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure  of  the 
woman  by  the  man — a  capture ;  and  the  marriage  is  con- 
cluded by  the  completion  of  this  capture.  In  some  cases  the 
man  and  woman  light  a  fire  and  sit  by  it;  in  some  cases,  as 
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among  the  Todas,  the  union  is  established  when  the  bride 
performs  "  some  trifling  household  function ;"  in  some  cases, 
as  among  the  Port  Dory  people  of  New  Guinea,  "  the  female 
gives  her  intended  some  tobacco  and  betel-leaf."  When  the 
Navajos  desire  to  marry,  "  they  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  basket,  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with  atole  or  some  other 
food,  and  partake  of  it  This  simple  proceeding  makes  them 
husband  and  wife/*  Kay,  we  have  the  like  in  the  old  Boman 
form  of  confarreaiio — ^marriage  constituted  by  jointly  eating 
cake.  These  indications  that  the  earliest  marriage-ceremony 
was  merely  a  formal  commencement  of  living  together,  imply 
a  preceding  time  when  the  living  together  began  informally. 

Moreover,  such  domestic  union  as  results  is  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitory  as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  advance. 
In  the  Chippewayan  tribes  divorce  "consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  good  drubbing,  and  turning  the 
woman  out  of  doors."  The  Periciii  (Ix)wer  Califomian) 
"  takes  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  makes  them  work  for 
him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  turns  her 
away."  Similarly,  when  one  of  the  Tupis  "  was  tired  of  a 
wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  many  as  he  pleased." 
For  Tasmanians  not  to  change  their  wives,  was  *'  novel  to 
their  habits,  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions."  Among 
the  Easias,  "  divorce^  is  so  frequent  that  their  unions  can 
hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  marriage."  Even 
peoples  so  advanced  as  the  Malayo-Polynesians  furnish 
kindred  facts.  In  Thomson's  Ifew  Zealand  we  read  that 
'*  men  were  considered  to  have  divorced  their  wives  when 
they  turned  them  out  of  doors."  And  in  Tahiti  **  the  mar- 
riage tie  was  dissolved  whenever  either  of  the  parties 
desired  it."  It  may  be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of 
marital  bonds  is  not  peculiar  to  men.  Where  women  have 
the  power,  as  among  the  above-named  Kasias,  they  cavalierly 
turn  their  husbands  out  of  doors  if  they  displease  them ;  and 
the  like  happened  with  some  of  the  ancient  Nicaraguans. 

These  facts  show  us  that  the  marital  relations,  like  tlie 
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political  Telations,  have  gradually  evolved;  and  that  theie 
did  not  at  first  exist  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  marriage  its  sanctity. 

§  280.  Absence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  is  further  shown 
by  the  prevalence  in  rude  societies  of  practices  which  are  to 
us  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant 

Various  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  hos- 
pitality by  furnishing  guests  with  temporary  wives.  Her- 
rera  tells  us  of  the  Cumana  people,  that  "  the  great  men 
kept  as  many  women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  beauti- 
fullest  of  them  to  any  stranger  they  entertained."  Savages 
habitually  thus  give  their  wives  and  daughters.  Among  such 
Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  the  Esquimaux,  North  and 
South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  Australians,  Berbers, 
Eastern  and  Western  Negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs, 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc  Of  the  Buslimau's  wife  Lichtenstein 
tells  us  that  when  the  husband  gives  her  permission,  she 
may  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the  Greenland  Es- 
quimaux, Egede  states  that  ''  those  are  reputed  the  best  and 
noblest  tempered  who,  without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will 
lend  their  friends  their  wives." 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo)  poor  maidens 
are  led  about  before  marriage,  in  order  to  acquire  money  by 
prostitution,  llie  Mexicans  had  an  identical  custom: 
"  parents  used  when  the  maidens  were  marriageable,  to  send 
them  to  earn  their  portions,  and  accordingly  they  ranged  about 
the  country  in  a  shameful  manner  till  they  had  got  enough 
to  marry  them  off/'  The  ancient  people  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darian  thought  "prostitution  was  not  infamous;  noble 
ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny  anything 
asked  of  them" — an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andamanese, 
among,  whom  *'any  womain  who  attempted  to  resist  the 
marital  privileges  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  was 
liable  to  severe  punishment''  Equdly  strange  are 
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the  marital  eentiments  displayed  bj  certain  peoples,  both 
extant  and  extinct.  Of  the  Hassanyeh  Arabs,  whose 
mamages  are  for  so  many  days  in  the  week,  usually  four, 
Petherick  says  that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the 
bride'-s  mother  protests  against  "  binding  her  daughter  to  a 
due  obsen'ance  of  that  chastity  which  matiimony  is  expected 
to  command,  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week ; "  and 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  adapted  sentiment 
Tlie  husband,  allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obli- 
gations during  the  off  days,  even  considers  an  intrigue  with 
some  other  man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of 
the  Chibchas  betmyed  a  kindred  feeling.  Not  simply  were 
they  indifferent  to  virginity  in  their  brides,  but  if  their  brides 
were  virgins  "  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck,  as 
they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:  accordingly  they 
disliked  them  as  miserable  women." 

Wliile  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  advanced  peoples,  savages  often 
exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  Columbian  Indians  hold  that  "  to 
give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family ; "  and  by  the  Modocs  of  California 
**  the  <^hildren  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husband  nothing 
are  considered  no  better  than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by 
society  with  contumely."  In  Burton's  Abeokuia,  we  read 
that  "  those  familiar  with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  well 
know  the  horror  and  loathing  with  which  the  people  generally 
look  upon  the  one- wife  system" — ^a  statement  we  might 
hesitate  to  receive  were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingstone 
concerning  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were 
shocked  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one 
wife,  and  by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disgust  of  a 
Kandytm  chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the 
Veddahs. 

N    }  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regular  relations  of 
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the  sexes  are  results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentiments 
upholding  them  have  been  gradually  established,  on  finding 
how  little  regard  is  paid  by  many  uncivilized  and  semi* 
civilized  peoples  to  those  limitations  which  blood-relationships 
dictate  to  the  civilized. 

Among  savages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  are  not  infrequent  The  Chii^>e- 
wayans  "  cohabit  occasionally  with  their  own  mothers,  and 
frequently  espouse  their  sisters  and  daughters ; "  and  Langs- 
dorfiT  asserts  the  like  of  the  Kadiaks.  So,  too,  among  the 
Karens  of  Tenasserim,  ''matrimonial  alliances  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are  not  uncom- 
mon." To  these  cases  from  America  and  Asia  may  be  added 
a  case  from  Africa.  To  keep  the  royal  blood  pure,  the  kings 
of  Cape  (ronzalves  and  Gaboon  are  accustomed  to  marry 
their  grown  up  daughters,  and  the  queens  marry  the  eldest 
sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem- 
plified by  more  numerous  peoples.  Marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  was  not  prohibited  by  the  "barbarous 
Chechemecas"  and  "the  Panuchese."  The  people  of  Cali, 
"  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords  their  sisters.** 
"  In  the  district  of  New  Spain  four  or  five  cases  ...  of 
marriage  with  sisters  were  found."  In  Peru,  the  "  Tncas  from 
the  first  established  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  custom  that 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  marry  his  eldest  sister,  legi- 
timate both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  the  mother."  So  is 
it  in  Polynesia.  Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  near  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  family — 
brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  marrying;  and  among  the 
Malagasy,  ''the  nearest  of  kin  marry,  even  brother  and 
sister,  if  tiiey  have  not  the  same  mother."  Nor  do  ancient 
peoples  of  the  old  world  fail  to  furnish  instancea  That 
the  restriction,  prohibiting  marriage  with  a  uterine  sister, 
was  not  observed  in  Egypt,  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
"  from  the  sculptures  of  Thebes "  agreeing  "  with  the  ac- 
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counts  of  ancient  Greek  and  £oman  writers  in  proving  that 
some  of  the  Ptolomies  adopted  this  ancient  custom."  Even 
our  own  Scandinavian  kinsmen  allowed  incest  of  this  kind. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Tnglinga  Saga  that  Niord  took  his  own 
sister  in  marriage,  "  for  that  was  allowed  by  "  the  Vanaland 
law. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  unions  are  with  half- 
sisters  (like  the  union  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  that  such 
occurred  among  the  Canaanites,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians ;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non-recognition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  others,  we  are 
still  shown  how  little  warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi- 
tive instinct  the  negations  of  unions  between  those  nearly 
related ;  for  the  very  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half* 
sister  having  the  same  mother,  though  not  to  one  having 
the  same  father,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  is 
habitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentiments  such  as  those  wliicli 
among  ourselves  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  innate, 
I  may  add  the  strange  fact  which  Bailey  tells  us  concerning 
the  Veddahs.  Their  custom  "sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an  elder  sister  or 
aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  connexion 
in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
us — as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inadmissible  as  the 
marriage  with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  proper  marriage." 

§  282.  While  the  facts  show  us  the  general  association 
between  the  rudest  forms  of  social  existence  and  the  most 
degraded  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  do  not  show  us  that 
social  progress  and  progress  towards  a  higher  type  of  family 
life,  are  imiformly  connected.    Various  anomalies  meet  us. 

Unenduring  unions  characterize  many  of  the  lowest  races ; 
and  yet  the  miserable  Veddahs,  lower  than  most  in  their 
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social  state,  form  very  enduring  unions.  Bailey  writes-— 
"Divorce  is  unknown  among  them.  ...  I  have  heard  a 
.  Yeddah  say,  '  Death  alone  separates  husband  and  wife ' " : 
a  trait  in  which  their  Eandyan  neighbours,  otherwise  supo* 
rior,  differ  from  them  widely. 

Nor  does  the  diminution  of  incestuous  connexions  preserve 
8  constant  ratio  to  social  evolution.  Those  extreme  forms  of 
them  which  we  have  noted  among  some  of  the  most  degraded 
races  of  North  America,  are  paralleled  among  royal  families 
in  African  kingdoms  of  considerable  size ;  while  forms  of 
them  a  degree  less  repulsive  are  conmion  to  savage  and  semi- 
civilized. 

Though  that  type  of  family-life  in  which  one  wife  has 
several  husbands  is  said  to  occur  among  some  of  the  lowest 
tribes^  as  the  Fuegians,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common 
among  the  lowest;  while  we  meet  with  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  in  Thibet 
And  the  converse  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band^ almost  universally  allowed  and  practised  by  savages, 
not  only  survives  in  semi-civilized  societies  but  has  held  its 
ground  in  societies  of  considerably-developed  types,  past  and 
present.. 

Neither  are  there  connexions  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected,  between  sexual  laxity  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  social ;  and  conversely.  The  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  among  the  most 
degraded.  Nevertheless  these  islanders  are  described  by 
Cook  as  ''  the  most  peaceful,  inoffensive  people  I  ever  met 
with.  And,  as  to  honesty,  they  might  serve  as  a  pattern  to 
the  most  civilized  nation  upon  earth."  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Tlilinkeet  men  are  said  to  "  treat  their  wives  and 
children  with  much  affection,"  and  the  women  to  show 
"  reserve,  modesty,  and  conjugal  fidelity,"  they  are  described 
as  thievish,  lying,  and  extremely  cruel :  maiming  their  pri- 
soners out  of  pure  wantonness  and  killing  their  slaves. 
Similarly,  though  the  Bacbapins  (Bechuanas)  are  reprobated 
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as  lamentably  debased,  having  a  aniversal  disregard  to  trutli 
and  iudifference  to  moider,  yet  the  women  are  modest  and 
"almost  universally  faithful  wives."  A  kindred  anomaly 
meets  us  on  contrasting  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have 
but  to  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tahitians,  who  were  not 
only  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but  displayed 
the  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be  astonished  at 
their  extreme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the  sexual  instincts. 
Conversely,  those  treacherous,  bloodthirsty  cannibals  the 
Fijians,  whose  atrocities  Williams  said  he  dared  not  record, 
are  superior  to  most  in  their  sexual  relations.  Erskine 
states  of  them  that  "  female  virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  high 
standard  for  a  barbarous  people." 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity  in 
others.  Among  the  Koniagas  *'a  young  unmarried  woman 
may  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men ; 
though,  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  true  to  him."  In  Cnmana  "  the  mai4ens  •  •  .  mado  little 
account  of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  .  .  .  lived 
chaste."  And  Pedro  Tizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that 
"  the  wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithful  -to  their 
husbands.  .  .  .  Before  their  marriage,  their  fathers  did  not 
care  about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a 
disgrace  with  them"  to  have  loose  habits.  Even  of  those 
Chibcha  husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent, or  less  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before 
marriage,  it  is  said  that  **  nevertheless,  they  were  very  sensi- 
tive  to  infidelity." 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  as  we 
should  naturally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  forms  of  the 
sexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  are  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  connected. 

§  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
ensernbU,  we  see  that  progress  towards  higher  social  types  is 
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joined  with  progress  towards  higher  types  of  domestic  insti- 
tutions. Comparison  of  the  extremes  make  this  unquestion- 
able. The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  political 
organization,  are  also  without  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
family  organization :  the  relations  between  the  sexes  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  offspring  are  scarcely  above 
those  of  brutes.  Contrariwise,  all  civilized  nations^  charac- 
terized by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  social  arrangements,  are 
also  characterized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  domestic 
arrangements.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  that,  spite  of  irr^u- 
larities,  the  developments  of  the  two  are  associated  in  a 
general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  survey,  we  have  now'  to 
trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  successively  higher  forms  of 
family  structure.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  genesis  of  each 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  society:  conducive- 
ness  to  social  self-preservation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  being  the  determining  cause.  Setting  out  with  whoUy- 
uni'egulated.  relation^  of  the  sexes,  the  first  customs  estab- 
lished must  have  been  those  which  most  favoured  social 
survival ;  not  because  this  was  seen,  but  because  the  societies 
that  had  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  several  kinds  of  sexual  rela- 
tions, we  must  consider  a  previous  question — ^Whence  come 
the  imited  persons? — Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of 
different  tribes  ?  or  are  they  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other ! 


CHAPTEEI7. 

EXOGAMY  AKD  ENDOGAMT. 

§  284  In  his  ingenious  and  interesting  work  on  Primu 
iive  Marriage*  the  words  "Exogamy"  and  "Endogamy" 
are  used  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  to  distinguish  the  two  practices 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  his  prefetce,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  "the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies;" — an  in- 
quiry which  led  bim  to  a  general  theory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  The  following  outline  of  his  theory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  statements  that  are  not  altogether 
consistent 

Scarcity  of  food  led  groups  of  primitive  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  "as  braves  and  hunters  were  re* 
quired  and  valued,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  horde 
to  rear,  when  possible^  its  healthy  male  children.  It  would 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  they  would  be  less 
capable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  their  exer- 
tions, to  the  common  good."    (p.  165.) 

Mr.  M'Lennan  next  alleges  that  "the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide,"  "rendering  women  scarce,  led 

*  JPrimiUvs  Marriage.  Bj  John  F.  M'Lennan,  Edinburgh,  1865 ;  repub- 
lished in  Studies  tn  Ancient  Muiory,  London,  1876.  As  the  editions  are 
alike,  the  references  o^nlinue,  as  originally  made,  to  the  fii'st  one. 
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at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of 
women  from  without"    (p.  138.) 

Joined  with  a  re-statemeut  of  the  causes  we  come  upon 
an  inferred  result,  as  follows: — *'The  scarcity  of  women 
within  the  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  women 
of  other  groups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper, because  it  was  unusual,  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  group."  (p.  289.)  Or,  as  he  says  on  p.  140, 
''usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in  time  establish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  [expgamy] — a  pre- 
judice, strong  as  a  principle  of  religion,  as  every  prejudice 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock" 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-stealing  of  tliem, 
as  among  the  Australians  (p^  76),  he  ascribes  that  doubtful 
paternity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinship  through 
females  only.  Though  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  general 
cause  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159}«  he  regards 
wife-stealing  as  its  xpost  certain  cause:  saying  that  "it 
must  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed — exogamy 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  fsapturing  wives.  Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  and  liable  to  be  re-stolen  before  the  birth 
of  children."     (p.  226.) 

Assuming  the  members  of  each  tribe  which  thus  grew  into 
the  practice  of  wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originaUy  homo* 
geneous  in  blood,  or  to  have  supposed  themselves  so,  Mr. 
M'Lennan  argues  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  were 
foreigners  in  blood,  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  definite 
conception  of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  child) 
and  consequent  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  line,  led  to 
recognized  heterogeneity  within  the  tribe.  There  came  to  exist 
within  the  tribe,  children  regarded  as  belonging  by  blood  to 
the  tribes  of  their  mothers.  Hence  arose  another  form  of 
exogamy.  The  primitive  requirement  that  a  wife  should  he 
stolen  from  another  tribe,  naturally  became  confounded  with 
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the  requirement  that  a  wife  should  be  of  the  blood  of  another 
tribe;  and  hence  girls  bom  within  the  tribe  from  mothers 
belonging  to  other  tribes,  became  eligible  as  wives.  The 
original  exogamy,  carried  out  hy  robbing  other  tribes  of  their 
women,  gave  place,  in  part,  or  wholly,  to  the  modified 
exogamy  carried  out  by  marrying  from  within  the  tribe, 
women  bearing  family  names  which  implied  that  they  were 
foreign  in  blood« 

In  tracing  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  the  domestic 
relations,  Mr.  M'Lennan  postulates,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
scarcity  of  women  "led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  the 
tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without.*  (p.  138.) 
Describing  and  illustrating  the  difiTerent  forms  of  polyandry, 
ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  husbands  are 
brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  this  stage  there  arose  recog- 
nition not  only  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  but  also  of 
descent  in  the  male  line ;  since  the  father's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-established  priority  of  the  elder 
brother,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all  the  children  were  his :  *'  the  elder  brother  was  a  sort 
of  paterfamilias  f  and  ''  the  idea  of  fatherhood  "  thus  caused, 
was  a  step  towards  kinship  through  males,  and  a  **  step  away 
from  kinship  through  females."     (pp.  2-43-4) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyandrous  peoples,  as  the 
Kandyans,  the  chiefs  have  become  monogamists,  Mr.  M'Len- 
nan  argues  (p.  245)  that  their  example  would  be  followed,  and 
"  thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy." 
And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchial  form,  the 
system  of  agnation,  the  institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  is  expressed, 
wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own  words,  yet 
possibly  h^  may  take  exception  to  it ;  for,  as  already  hinted, 
there  are  incongruities  in  his  statements,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  involved.  Unquestionably  many  of 
27 
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the  phenomena  he  describes  exist  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
stealing  of  women,  still  habitual  with  sundry  low  races,  was 
practised  in  past  times  by  races  now  higher ;  and  that  the  form 
of  capture  in  marriage-ceremonies  prevails  in  societies  where 
no  real  capture  occurs  at  present  It  is  undeniable  that  kin- 
ship through  females  is,  among  various  primitive  peoples,  the 
only  kinship  avowedly  recognized;  and  that  it  leads  to 
descent  of  name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  female  line.  It 
is  undeniable  that  in  many  places  where  wife-stealing  is,  or 
has  been,  the  practice,  marriage  is  forbidden  between  those  of 
the  same  family  name,  who  are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
stock.  But  while  admitting  much  of  the  evidence,  and  while 
accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall  find  reason  for 
doubting  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  taken  as  a  whole.  Let  us 
consider,  first,  the  minor  objections. 

§  285.  Sundry  facts  inconsistent  with  his  conclusion, 
though  referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  he  passes  over  as  of 
no  weight  He  thinks  there  is  warrant  for  the  belief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  "been  practised  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  **  (p.  138):  this 
stage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  sundry  low  races. 
Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous 
tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects 
as  rude,  as  the  separate  exogamous  tribes."-  (p.  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  believes,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  haye  "been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind" 
— ^that  stage  being  the  primitive  one;  and  if,  as  he  seeks 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  through  a  long  series 
of  social  developments;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  endogamous  tribes  can  be  as  rude  as  the  exogamous 
ones.  Again,  he  names  the  fact  that  "  in  some  dis- 

tricts— ^as  in  tiie  hills  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  hill  ranges  of  Syria — ^we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,  proved,  by  physical  charactei'istics  and 
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tlie  affinities  of  language,  of  one  and  the  same  original 
stock,  yet  in  this  particular  diifering  toto  ccdo  from  one 
another — ^some  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and 
some  proscribing  marriage  without  it"  (pp.  147-8):  a  fact 
by  no  means  congruous  with  his  hypothesis. 

Should  Mr.  M'Lennan  reply  that  on  pp.  47-8  he  has  recog- 
nized  the  possibility,  or  probability,  that  there  were  tribes 
primordially  endogamous — should  he  say  that  on  pp.  144-5 
will  be  found  the  admission  that  perhaps  exogamy  and  endo- 
gamy "  may  be  equally  archaic ;"  the  rejoinder  is  that  besides 
being  inconsistent  with  his  belief  that  exogamy  has  "  been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind," 
this  possibility  is  one  which  he  practically  rejects.  On  pp. 
148-SO,  he  sketches  out  a  series  of  changes  by  which  exoga- 
mous  tribes  may  eventually  become  endogamous ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent pages  on  the  ^  Growth  of  Agnation,"  and  "  The  Bise 
of  Endogamy,"  he  tacitly  asserts  that  endogamy  has  thus 
developed:  if  not  without  exception,  still,  generally.  Indeed, 
the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters — ^"  The  Decay  of  Exogamy  in 
Advancing  Communities,"  clearly  implies  the  belief  that 
exogamy  was  general,  if  not  universal,  with  the  uncivilized ; 
and  that  endogamy  grew  up  along  with  civilization.  Thus 
the  incongruity  between  the  propositions  quoted  in  the  last 
paragraph,  cannot  be  escaped. 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  reasonings  conflict  with 
one  another.  Assuming  that  in  the  earliest  state,  tribes  were 
stock-groups  ''organized  on  the  principle  of  exogamy,"  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  ''the  primitive  instinct  of  the 
race  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  stock '' 
(p.  118).  Tet,  as  shown  above,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  wife- 
capture  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women  within  the  tribe 
and  attributes  to  this  "  usage  induced  by  necessity"  the  pre- 
judice against  "  marrying  women  of  their  own  stock."  More- 
over, if,  as  he  says  (and  I  believe  rightly  says)  on  p.  145, 
^  men  must  originally  have  been  free  of  any  prejudice  against 
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marriage  between  relations,*"  it  seems  inconsistent  to  allege 
that  there  was  a  "primitive  instinct''  "against  marriage 
between  members  of  the  same  stock." 

Again,  while  in  some  places  the  establishment  of  the  exo- 
gamoiis  prejudice  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife-stealing 
(pp.  53-4  and  p.  136),  it  is  elsewhere  made  the  antecedent  of 
wife-stealing:  interdict  against  marriage  within  the  tribe  was 
primordial  Now  if  this  last  is  Mr.  M'Lennan's  view,  I  agree 
with  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  thinking  it  untenable.  In  the  earliest 
.  groups  of  men  there  cannot  have  been  any  established  rules 
about  marriage.  Unions  of  the  sexes  must  have  preceded  all 
social  laws.  The  rise  of  a  social  law  implies  a  certain  pre* 
ceding  continuity  of  social  existence ;  and  this  preceding  con- 
tinuity of  social  existence  implies  the  reproduction  of  succes- 
sive generations.  Hence  reproduction  entirely  unr^ulated 
by  interdicts,  must  be  taken  as  initial 

Assuming,  however,  that  of  his  two  views  Mr.  M'Lennan 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wife-stealing  led  to 
exogamy,  let  us  ask  how  far  he  is  justified  in  alleging  that 
female  infanticide,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  women,  led  to 
wife-stealing.  At  first  sight  it  appears  undeniable  that  de- 
struction of  infant  girls,  if  frequent,  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  deficiency  of  adult  females ;  and  it  seems  strange 
to  call  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  inference.  But 
Mr.  M'Lennan  has  overlooked  a  concomitant  Tribes  in  a 
state  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their  adult 
males,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  is  often  greats  Hence 
the  killing  many  female  infants  does  not  necessitate  lack  of 
women :  it  may  merely  prevent  excess.  Excess  must,  indeed, 
be  inevitable  if,  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females  being 
reared,  some  of  the  males  are  from  time  to  time  slain.  The 
assumption  from  which  Mr.  M'Lennan's  aigument  sets  out, 
is,  therefore,  inadmissible. 

How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicuous  on  finding 
that  where  wife-stealing  is  now  practised^  it  is  commonly 
associated  with  polygyny.    The  Fuegians,  named  by  Mr. 
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M'Lennan  among  wife-stealing  peoples,  are  polygynists. 
According  to  Dove,  the.  Tasmanians  were  polygynists,  and 
Lloyd  says  that  polygyny  was  universal  among  them ;  yet 
the  Tasmanians  were  wife-stealers.  The  Australians  furnish 
Mr.  M*Lennan  with  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing  and 
exogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  Oldfield  alleges  scarcity  of  women 
among  them,  yet  other  testimony  is  quite  at  variance  with 
his.  Mitchell  says : — "  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to  possess 
two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  a  fat  plump 
gin,  and  one  much  younger ;"  and  according  to  Peltier,  named 
in  the  last  chapter  as  having  lived  seventeen  years  with  the 
Macadama  tribe,  the  women  were  "  more  numerous  than  the 
men,  every  man  having  from  two  to  five  women  in  his  suite." 
The  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  polygynists. 
Burton  tells  us;  and  the  Brazilians  similarly  unite  these 
traits.  Writing  of  polygyny  as  practised  on  the  Orinoco, 
Humboldt  says : — "  It  is  most  considerable  among  the  Caribs, 
and  all  the  nations  that  have  preserved  the  custom  of  carrying 
off  young  girls  from  the  neighbouring  tribes.'*  How  then 
can  wife-stealing  be  ascribed  to  scarcity  of  women  ? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewise  militates  against  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  theory.  His  position  is  that  female  infanticide, 
"rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without."  But 
polyandry  does  not,  so  far  as  I  see,  distinguish  wife- 
stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  above-named 
Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotahs,  Brazilians ;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  occur  among  the  Fuegians,  and  characterizes  some 
of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their  polygyny. 
Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples  who  rob  one 
another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain  rude  peoples 
who  are  habitually  peacefuL  There  is  polyandry  among  the 
Esquimaux,  who  do  not  even  know  what  war  is.  There  is 
polyandry  among  the  Todas,  who  in  no  way  aggress  upon 
their  neighbours. 

Other  minor  difficulties  might  be  dwelt  on.    There  is  the 
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fact  that  in  many  casea  exogamj  and  endogamj  co-eziat ;  as 
among  the  Comanches,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Lepchaa,  the 
Califomians.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  anndry  cases  polygynj 
and  polyandry  co-exist,  as  among  the  Fu^rians,  the  Carihs, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Warans,  the  Hottentots^  the  ancient 
Britons.  There  is  the  fact  that  there  are  some  exogamoua 
tribes  who  have  not  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage ;  as  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Chippewas.  Sat  without  dwelling  on  these, 
I  turn  to  certain  cardinal  difficulties^  obvious  a  priori^  which 
appear  to  me  insuperable. 

§  286.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groups, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  contends  that  the  scarcity  of  women  caused 
by  destruction  of  female  infants,  compelled  wife-stealing; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  happened  **  at  a  certain  stage  among 
every  race  of  mankind'*  (p.  138).  The  implication  is,  there- 
fore, that  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belonging  to 
the  same  variety  of  man  in  the  same  stage  of  progress,  were 
simultaneously  thus  led  to  rob  one  another.  But  immediately 
we  think  of  wife-stealing  as  a  practice  not  of  one  tribe  only, 
but  of  many  tribes  forming  a  cluster,  there  presents  itself 
the  question — How  was  the  scarcity  of  wives  thus  remedied  7 
If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than  men,  how  could  the 
tiibes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's  women  ?  The  scarcity 
remained  the  same :  what  one  tribe  got  another  lost  Sup* 
posing  there  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  women  and  the  tiibes 
rob  one  another  equally,  the  result  must  be  decreasing  popu- 
lation in  all  the  tribes.  If  some,  robbing  others  in  excess, 
get  enough  wives,  and  leave  certain  of  the  rest  with  very  few, 
these  must  tend  towards  extinction.  And  if  the  surviving 
tribes  carry  on  the  process,  there  appears  no  limit  until  the 
strongest  tribe,  continuing  to  supply  itself  with  women  from 
the  less  strong,  finally  alone  survives  and  has  no  tribes  to 
rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infanticide  is  usually  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  aggregate  number  of  wives 
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insufficient  to  maintain  the  population  of  all  the  tribes  taken 
together — should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribes  rear 
so  few  women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the 
next  generation ;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty. If  in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the 
supposed  cluster,  the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  women  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes;, 
the  implication  is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wives  for 
neighbouring  tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe 
kills  many  of  its  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  rearing  them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears 
the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  its  enemies*  Surely  this  is 
an  inadmissible  supposition.  Where  the  interdict  against 
marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory,  the  preser- 
yation  of  girls  must  be  useless — ^worse  than  useless,  indeed, 
since  adjacent  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  they  must  go  as  wives, 
will  thereby  be  strengthened.  And  as  all  the  tribes,  living 
under  like  interdicts,  will  have  like  motives,  they  will  all  of 
them  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manifestly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  form,  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  absolute  among  the  tribes  forming  a 
cluster ;  but  can  have  been  the  law  in  some  of  them  only. 

§  287.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  M'Lennan  says  that 
''on  the  whole,  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy,  appears  the  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination."  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  set- 
ting out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him,  that  primitive 
groups  of  men  are  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking  what 
are  the  concomitants  of  war,  be  led  to  a  difierent  theory,  open 
to  none  of  the  objections  abo^e  raised* 

In  all  times  and  places,  among  savage  and  civilized, 
victory  is  followed  by  pillage.  Whatever  portable  things  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  they  take.  The  enemies  of  the 
Fuegians  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  aims;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  their  cattle  driven  away  by  victorious 
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marauders ;  and  peoples  more  advanced  are  robbed  of  tbeir 
money,  ornaments,  and  all  valuable  things  that  are  not  too 
heavy.  The  taking  of  women  is  but  a  part  of  this  process  of 
spoiling  the  vanquished*  Women  are  prized  as  wives,  as 
concubines,  as  drudges;  and,  the  men  having  been  killed, 
the  women  are  carried  off  along  with  other  moveables. 
Everywhere  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this.  **  In  Samoa, 
in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  people,  the  women  were 
not  killed,  but  taken  as  wives."  On  an  Australian  being  told 
that  certain  travellers  had  shot  some  natives  of  another  tribe, 
his  only  remark  was : — "  Stupid  whitefellows !  why  did  you 
not  bring  away  the  gins  ? "  And  P.  Martyr  Anglerius  says 
that  among  the  cannibal  Caribs  in  his  day, ''  to  eat  women 
was  considered  unlawful.  .  .  •  Those  who  were  captured 
young  were  kept  for  breeding,  as  we  keep  fowl,  etc."  Early 
legends  of  the  semi-civilized  show  us  the  same  thing;  as 
in  the  Iliad,  where  we  read  that  the  Greeks  plundered  "  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion,"  and  that  part  of  the  spoils  "  they 
divided  among  themselves"  were  the  women.  And  there 
need  no  examples  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  later  and  more 
civilized  times,  successes  in  battle  have  been  followed  by 
transactions  allied  in  character,  if  not  the  same  in  form. 
Clearly,  from  the  beginning  down  to  comparatively  late  stages, 
women-stealing  has  been  an  ijuiient  of  successful  war. 

Observe,  next,  that  the  spoils  of  conquest,  some  of  them 
prized  for  themselves,  are  some  of  them  prized  as  trophies. 
Proofs  of  prowess  are  above  all  things  treasured  by  the 
savage.  He  brings  back  his  enemy's  scalp,  like  the  North 
American  Indian.  He  dries  and  preserves  his  enemy's  head, 
like  the  New  Zealander.  He  fringes  Ids  robe  with  locks  of 
hair  cut  from  his  slain  foe.  Among  other  signs  of  success  in 
battle  is  the  return  with  a  woman  of  the  vanquished  tribe. 
Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an  extrinsic  value.  Like 
a  native  wife  she  serves  as  a  slave ;  but  unlike  a  native  wife 
she  serves  also  as  a  trophy.  As,  then,  among  savages^ 
warriors  are  the  honoured  members  of  the  tribe — ^as,  among 
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warriors,  the  most  honoured  are  those  whose  bravery  is  best 
shown  by  achievements ;  the  possession  of  a  wife  taken  in 
war  becomes  a  badge  of  social  distinction.  Hence  members 
of  the  tribe  thus  married  to  foreign  women,  are  held  to  be 
more  honourably  married  than  those  married  to  native 
women.    What  must  result  ? 

In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually  suc- 
cessful in  war,  no  decided  eflfect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  marriage  customs.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  superiority  is 
shown  by  having  foreign  wives,  wiU  fail  to  change  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep  one 
another  in  countenance.  But  if  the  tribe,  becoming  suc- 
cessful in  war,  robs  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women  more 
frequently,  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  now-con- 
siderable class  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
class,  and  that  those  who  have  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonourable :  non- 
possession  of  a  foreign  wife  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice.  An  increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will  therefore  arise ;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  grow  more  decided ;  until,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wife  shall 
be  obtained  from  another  tribe — if  not  in  open  war,  then  by 
private  abduction. 

A  few  facts  showing  that  by  savages  proofs  of  courage  arc 
often  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage,  will  carry  home 
this  conclusion.  Herndon  tells  us  that  among  the  Mahu^s,  a 
man  cannot  take  a  wife  until  he  has  submitted  to  severe 
torture.  Bates,  speaking  of  the  Passes  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  says  that  formerly  **  the  young  men  earned  their 
brides  by  valiant  deeds  in  war."  Before  he  is  allowed  to 
marry,  a  young  Dyak  must  prove  his  bravery  by  bringing 
back  the  head  of  an  enemy.  When  the  Apaches  warriors 
return  unsuccessful,  **  the  women  turn  away  from  them  with 
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assured  indiflerence  and  contempt  They  are  upbraided  as 
cowards,  or  for  want  of  skill  and  tact^  and  are  told  that  such 
men  should  not  have  wives.''  That  among  other  results  of 
sentiments  thus  exemplified,  abduction  of  women  will  be 
one,  is  obvious ;  for  a  man  who,  denied  a  wife  till  he  has 
proved  his  courage,  steals  one,  satisfies  his  want  and  achieves 
reputation  at  the  same  time.  If,  as  we  see,  the  test  of 
deserving  a  wife  is  in  some  cases  obtainment  of  a  trophy, 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should  often  be  the 
stolen  wife  herself?  What  more  natural  than  that  where 
many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished  by  stolen  wives, 
the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required  proof  of 
fitness  to  have  one  ?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremptory  law 
of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  as  it  implies  that  usage  grows  into  law,  this 
interpretation  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  M'Lennan.  It  does 
not,  however,  like  his,  assume  either  that  this  usage  origin- 
ated in  a  primordial  instinct,,  or  that  it  resulted  from 
scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.  Moreover,  unlike 
Mr.  M'Lennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many  cases  co- 
exist; and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exists  with 
polygyny.  Further,  it  does  not  involve  us  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  throughout  a  cluster  of  tribes. 

§  288.  But  can  the  great  prevalence  of  the  form  of  cap- 
ture in  marriage  ceremonies  be  thus  accounted  for?  Mr. 
M'Lennan  believes  that  wherever  this  form  is  now  found, 
complete  exogamy  once  prevailed.  Examination  will,  I 
think,  show  that  the  implication  is  not  necessary.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  form  of  capture  arises;  or 
rather,  let  us  say,  it  has  several  conspiring  causes. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  there  still  exist  rude  tribes  in  which 
men  fight  for  possession  of  women,  the  taking  possession  of  a 
woman  naturally  comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  capture. 
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That  monopoly  which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only 
sense  known  by  the  primitive  man,  is  a  result  of  successful 
violence.  Thus  the  form  may  originate  from  actual  capture 
within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  firom  actual  capture 
without  it 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman, 
apt  to  be  made  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 
resistance  of  the  woman  herself.  Sir  John  Lubbock  holds 
that  coyness  is  not  an  adequate  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  form  of  capture ;  and  it  may  be  that,  taken 
alone,  it  does  not  sufGlce  to  account  for  everything.  But  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an  important  factor.  Crantz  says 
concerning  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked  in 
marriage,  she — 

^  directly  faUa  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,  and  runs  out  of 
doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  single  women  always  affect  the 
utmost  bashf  Illness  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  reputation  for  modesty." 

Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.    When — 

''a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  been 
betrothed,  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parents ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
some  squabbling  on  the  part  of  her  friends.'' 

Again,  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Burckhardt,  a  bride — 

^  defends  herself  with  stones,  and  often  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover ;  for,  according  to 
custom,  the  more  she  struggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
she  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions."  .  .  .  During 
the  procession  to  the  husband's  camp,  **  decency  obliges  her  to  cry  and 
sob  most  bitterly." 

Of  the  Muzos,  Piedrahita  narrates  that  after  agreement  with 
the  parents  was  made — 

"  the  bridegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  caress- 
ing her,  while  she  repUed  by  beating  him  with  her  fists  and  with 
•ticks.    After  these  three  days  she  got  tamer,  and  cooked  his  meals." 
In  these  cases,  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  affected  for  repu- 
tation's sake,  causes  resistance  of  the  woman  hei*sel£.    In 
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other  cases  there  is  joined  with  this  the  resistance  of  her  female 
friends.  We  read  of  the  Siunatran  women  that  the  bride 
and  the  old  matrons  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  prevent  (or 
appear  to  prevent)  the  bridegroom  from  obtaining  his  bride. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Mapuch^  ''the 
women  spring  np  en  masse,  and  arming  themselves  with  dubs, 
stones,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds,  rush  to  the  defence  of  the 
distressed  maiden.  •  •  •  Itis  a  point  of  honour  with  the  bride 
to  resist  and  struggle,  however  willing  she  may  be."  And 
once  more,  when  a  Kamschadale  ^bridegroom  obtains  the 
liberty  of  seizing  his  bride,  he  seeks  every  opportunity  of 
finding  her  alone,  or  in  company  of  a  few  people,  for  during 
this  time  all  the  women  in  the  village  are  obliged  to  protect 
her." 

Hei-e  we  have  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  form  of  capture 
is  feminine  opposition — ^primarily  of  the  woman  herself,  and 
secondarily  of  female  friends  who  sjrmpathize  with  her. 
Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior  races  do  not  imply  much 
coyness,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  coyness  to  be  wholly  absent 
Hence  that  amount  of  it  which  exists,  joined  with  that 
further  amount  simulated,  will  make  resistance,  and  conse- 
quently an  effort  to  capture,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover, 
since  a  savage  makes  his  wife  a  slave,  and  treats  her  brutally, 
she  has  an  additional  motive  for  resistance. 

Nor  does  forcible  opposition  proceed  only  from  the  girl 
and  her  female  friends :  the  male  members  of  her  family 
also  are  likely  to  be  opponents.  A  woman  is  of  value  not 
only  as  a  wife,  but  also  as  a  daughter;  and  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  sociid  progress,  we  find  a  tacit 
or  avowed  claim  to  her  services  by  her  father.  It  is  so  even 
with  the  degraded  Fuegians :  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
service  rendered,  has  to  be  given  for  her  by  the  youth,  "  such 
as  helping  to  make  a  canoe."  It  is  so  with  savages  of  more 
advanced  types  all  over  the  world :  there  is  either  the  like 
giving  of  stipulated  work,  or  the  giving  of  a  price.  And  we 
have  evidence  that  it  was  originally  so  among  ourselves :  in 
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an  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation  of  a  daughter's 
services  is  the  injury  alleged.  Hence  it  is  inferable  that  in 
the  rudest  states,  where  claims,  parental  or  other,  are  but 
little  regarded,  the  taking  away  of  a  daughter  becomes  the 
occasion  of  a  fight  Facts  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
Mapuch^s,  Smith  says  that  when  there  is  apposition  of  the 
parents,  "the  neighbours  are  immediately  summoned  by 
blowing  the  horn,  and  chase  is  given.''  Among  the  Gaiidors, 
a  tribe  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  bride- 
groom must  run  away  with  his  bride,  although  he  thereby 
exposes  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they 
find  him  within  three  days,  can  lawfully  put  him  to  death. 
A  custom  with  the  Gonds  is  that  **  a  suitor  usually  carries 
off  the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  by  the  parents."  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  practice  of  capture — ^a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  established.  Indeed,  on  reading  that  among  the 
Mapuch^s  the  man  sometimes  "  lays  violent  hands  upon  the 
damsel,  and  carries  her  off,"  and  that  "  in  all  such  cases  the 
usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father,**  we 
may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  wns  the  primary 
form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of  compensation  to 
escape  vengeance ;  that  this  grew  into  the  making  of  presents 
beforehand ;  and  that  so  resulted  eventually  the  system  of 
purchase. 

If,  then,  within  a  tribe  there  are  three  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  it  cannot  be 
held  that  the  form  of  capture  is  inexplicable  unless  we 
assume  the  abduction  of  women  from  other  tribes. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  have  originated  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
thinks,  its  survival  as  a  marriage-ceremony  would  not  prove 
exogamy  to  have  been  the  law.  In  a  tribe  containing  many 
warriors  who  had  wives  taken  from  enemies,  and  who,  as 
having  captured  their  wives,  were  regarded  as  more  honour- 
ably married  than  the  rest,  there  would  result  an  ambition, 
if  not  to  capture  a  wife,  still  to  seem  to  capture  a  wifa    In 
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every  society  the  inferior  ape  the  superior;  and  customs 
thus  spread  among  classes  the  ancestors  of  which  did  not 
follow  them.  The  antique-looking  portraits  that  decorate 
a  modem  large  house,  by  no  means  demonstrate  the  dis* 
tinguished  lineage  of  the  owner;  but  often  falsely  suggest 
a  distinguished  lineage.  The  coat  of  arms  a  wealthy  man 
bears^  does  not  necessarily  imply  descent  from  men  who 
once  had  their  shields  and  flags  covered  by  such  marks  of 
identity.  The  plumes  on  a  hearse,  do  not  prove  that  the 
dead  occupant  had  forefathers  who  wore  knightly  decorations. 
And  similarly,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members  of 
tribes  who  go  through  the  form  of  capturing  their  wives  at 
marriage,  are  descendants  of  men  who  in  earlier  days  actually 
captured  their  wivea  Mr.  M'Lennan  himself  points  out 
that,  among  sundry  ancient  peoples,  captured  wives  were  per- 
mitted to  the  military  dafis  through  not  to  other  classes.  If 
we  suppose  a  society  formed  of  a  ruling  group  of  warriors, 
originally  the  conquerors,  who  practised  wife-capture,  and 
their  subjects  who  could  not  practise  it;  and  if  we  ask  what 
would  happen  when  such  a  society  fell  into  more  peaceful 
relations  with  adjacent  like  societies,  and  obtained  wives 
from  them  no  longer  by  force,  but  by  purchase  or  other 
friendly  arrangement ;  we  may  see  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  form  of  capture  would  replace  the  actuality  of  capture  in 
the  marriages  of  the  dominant  class ;  for,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 
contends,  adherence  to  ancestral  usage  would  necessitate 
the  simulation  of  capture  after  actual  capture  had  ceased. 
And  when,  in  the  dominant  class,  wife-capture  had  thus 
passed  into  a  form,  it  would  be  imitated  by  the  subject  class 
as  being  the  mo^t  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  inferior 
as  had  risen  to  superior  social  positions  would  first  adopt  it; 
and  they  would  gradually  be  followed  by  those  bdow  theuL 
So  that,  even  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origins 
named  above,  a  surviving  form  of  capture  in  any  society 
would  not  show  that  society  to  have  been  exogamous ;  but 
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would  merely  show  that  wife-capture  was  in  early  times 
j>ractlsed  by  its  leading  men, 

§  289.  And  now,  pursuing  the  argument,  let  us  see 
whether  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaneously 
accounted  for  as  correlative  results  of  the  same  differen- 
tiating process.  Setting  out  with  a  state  in  which  the 
relations  of  the  Bexes  were  indefinite,  variable,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  passions  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
we  have  to  explain  how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became 
established,  the  one  here,  the  other  there,  as  consequences 
of  surrounding  conditions.  The  efficient  conditions  were  the 
relations  to  other  tribes^  now  peaceful  but  usually  hostile, 
some  of  them  strong  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  habitually  at  peace  with 
neighbouring  groups,  must  be  endogamous;'for  the  taking 
of  women  from  another  tribe  is  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
bably rare ;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  almost  universal 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  groups 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasional  abducted  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture ; 
but,  contrariwise,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  off 
a  woman,  and  so  provokes  the  vengeance  of  a  stronger  tribe 
robbed,  is  likely  to  meet  with  general  reprobation.*  Hence 
marrying  within  the  tribe  will  not  only  be  habitual,  but 

*  After  the  abore  sentence  was  written,  I  came,  bj  a  happj  coincidence, 
upon  ft  rmtjin^  fact,  in  Life  in  the  Southern  leUe^  hj  the  Ber.  W.  W. 
OiU  (p.  47).  A  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes  in  Mangaia  stole  food 
from  an  acyaoent  tribe.  This  adjacent  tribe  avenged  itself  by  destroying 
the  houses,  etc.,  of  the  thiers  tribe.  Thereupon  the  thief's  tribe,  angry 
brcanse  of  the  misehief  thns  bronght  on  them,  killed  the  thief.  If  this  hap- 
pened with  %  stealer  of  food,  still  more  would  it  happen  with  a  stealer  cf 
women,  when  the  tribe  robbed  was  the  more  powerful. 
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there  will  arise  a  prejudice,  and  eventually  a  law,  against 
taking  wives  from  other  tribes:  the  needs  of  self-preserva- 
tion will  make  the  tribe  endogamous.  This  interpretation 
harmonizes  with  the  fact,  admitted  hj  Mr.  M'TiCnnan,  that 
the  endogamous  tribes  are  as  numerous  as  the  exogamous ; 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admits,  that  in  sundry  cases 
the  tribes  forming  a  cluster,  allied  by  blood  and  language, 
are  some  of  them  exogamous  and  some  endogamous. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribes  not  differing  much 
in  strength,  there  will  be  continual  i^ggressions  and  reprisals* 
often  accompanied  by  abductions  of  women.  No  one  of  them 
will  be  able  to  supply  itself  with  wives  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  adjacent  tribes ;  and  hence,  in  each  of  them,  there 
will  be  both  native  wives  and  wives  taken  from  other  tribes : 
there  will  be  both  exogamy  and  endogamy.  Stealing  of  wives 
will  not  be  reprobated,  because  the  tribes  robbed  are  not  too 
strong  to  be  defied ;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  because 
the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  will  not  be  numerous  enough 
to  determine  the  average  opinion.  If,  however,  in 

a  cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  predominance  by  frequent  suc- 
cesses in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  have  stolen  wives  form 
the  larger  number— if  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  becomes  a 
mark  of  that  bravery  without  which  a  man  is  not  worthy  of 
a  wife;  then  the  discreditableness  of  marrying  within  the 
tribe,  growing  into  disgracefulness,  will  end  in  a  peremptory 
requirement  to  get  a  wife  from  another  tribe — ^if  not  in  open 
war,  then  by  private  theft:  the  tribe  will  become  exoga- 
mous. A  sequence  may  be  traced.  The  exogamous 
tribe  thus  aiising,  and  growing  while  it  causes  adjacent 
tribes  to  dwindle  by  robbing  them,  will  presently  divide;  and 
its  sections,  usurping  the  habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will 
carry  with  them  the  established  exogamous  habit.  When, 
presently  becoming  hostile,  these  diverging  sub-tribes  begin 
to  rob  one  another  of  women,  there  .^ill  arise  conditions  con- 
ducive to  that  internal  exogamy  which  Mr.  M'Lennan 
supposes,  rightly  I  think,  to  replace  external  exogamy.    For 
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unless  we  assume  that  in  a  cluster  of  tribes,  each  undertakes 
to  rear  women  for  adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  exogamous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified 
manner.  Wives  bom  within  the  tribe  but  foreign  by  blood, 
will,  under  pressure  of  the  difficulty,  be  considered  allowable 
instead  of  actually  stolen  wives.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kin- 
ship in  the  female  line  which  primitive  irregularity  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  originates,  will  become  established,  even 
though  male  parenthood  is  known ;  since  this  interpretation 
of  kinship  will  make  possible  the  conformity  to  a  law  of 
cannubtum  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obeyed. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  much  importance  is  to  be  said  respecting 
exogamy  and  endogamy  in  their  bearings  on  social  life. 

Exogamy  in  its  primitiye  form  is  clearly  an  accompaniment 
of  the  lowest  barbarism ;  and  it  decreases  as  the  hostility  of 
societies  becomes  less  constant,  and  the  usages  of  war  miti- 
gated. That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  stocks,  where  these 
tribal  stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advantageous,  physiologi- 
cally, is  true ;  and  exogamy  may  so  secure  a  benefit  which  at 
a  later  stage  is  secured  by  the  mingling  of  conquering  and 
conquered  tribes ;  though  none  who  bear  in  mind  the  thought- 
lessness of  savages  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  natural  causa- 
tion even  in  its  simple  forms,  will  suppose  such  a  benefit  to 
have  been  contemplated.  But  the  exogamous  custom  as  at 
first  established,  implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of 
women;  a  brutal  treatment  of  them;  an  entire  absence  of 
the  higher  sentiments  that  accompany  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  Associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  political  life,  it  is 
also  associated  with  the  lowest  t)rpe  of  domestic  life. 

Evidently  endogamy,  which  at  the  outset  must  have  cha- 
racterized Uie  more  peaceful  groups,  and  which  has  prevailed 
as  societies  have  become  less  hostile,  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family. 

(The  above  cliapter,  written  before  the  middle   of  Sep- 
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tember,  1876,  1  kept  standing  in  type  for  several  weeks: 
being  deterred  from  printing  hj  the  announcement  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  work  was  coming  out, 
and  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  modifications  of  my  criticisms.  In  the  preface 
to  this  new  edition  he  said : — 

^Though  I  am  again  free  to  resume  the  stadies  neeeeeaiy  for  its 
reviaioiiy  it  is  uncertftin  whether  I  could  soon  revise  it  in  a  satisfactory 
maimer — eo  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  representationa  made  to 
me,  that  it  is  hetter  it  should  he  made  accessible  to  students  with  its 
imperfections  than  that  it  should  remain  inacceasible  to  them.  I  have 
done  this  the  more  rnulily  tfaat^  on  the  whole,  I  sUll  adhere  to  the  con- 
clusions I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  various 
matters  which  are  discussed  in  'Primitive  Marriage.' " 

I  therefore  sent  the  foregoing  pages  to  press  unaltered.  The 
quotations  are,  as  mentioned  before,  from  the  first  edition,  the 
paging  of  which  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  second.] 


CHAPTER  V, 

PROMISCUITT. 

§  291.  Albsadt,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Bela- 
tioQS  of  the  Sexes/'  illustrations  have  been  given  of  the  in- 
definiteness  and  inconstancy  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societies.  The  wills  of  the  stronger^ 
unchecked  by  political  restraints,  unguided  by  moral  senti- 
mentSy  determine  all  behaviour.  Forcibly  taking  women 
from  one  another,  men  recognize  no  tie  between  the  sexes 
save  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking  maintains.  To 
the  instances  there  given  others  may  be  added,  showing  that 
at  first,  marriage,  as  we  understand  it,  hardly  exists. 

Poole  says  of  the  Haidahs  that  the  women  *' cohabit  almost 
promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely  with  other 
tribes."  The  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madura  dis- 
trict, have  veiy  few  restrictions  on  promiscuous  intercourse. 
Captain  Harkness  writes : — "  They  [two  Erulars  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills]  informed  us  that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriage 
contract,  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately;  the 
option  of  remaining  in  union  or  of  separating  resting  princi- 
pally with  the  female.''  Of  another  Indian  people,  the 
Teehurs,  it  is  said  that  they  "  live  together  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  large  communities,  and  even  when  two  people  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  iiominaL"  And  according 
to  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 
Andamanese,  promiscuity  is  so  far  sanctioned  among  them  by 
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public  opinion,  that  a  man  who  ia  refused  by  an  unmarried 
woman  "  considers  himself  insulted/'  and  sometimes  takes 
summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  instances  before  given,  this  state  of  things  is 
in  many  low  tribes  very  little  qualified  by  such  form  of 
union  as  stands  for  marriage ;  which  sometimes  has  not  even 
a  name.  Temporary  fancies  determine  the  connexions  and 
mere  whims  dissolve  them.  What  is  said  of  the  Mantras, 
who  marry  without  acquaintance  and  divorce  for  trifles,  and 
among  whom  some  men  many  *'  forty  or  fifty  "  times,  may 
\n  taken  as  typical 

§  292.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers  to 
imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  absolute 
hetairism.  Complete  promiscuity  is  held  to  have  been  not 
simply  the  practice  but  in  some  sort  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
name  ^  communal  marriage ""  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  lor  this  earliest  phase  of  the  sexual  relations,  as 
implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  evidence  shows  that  promiscuity  ever  existed  in  an  un- 
qualified form ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so  existed, 
the  name  ^'communal  marriage"  would  not  convey  a  true 
conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  the  initial  social  state  must  have 
been  one  in  which  there  were  no  social  laws.  Social  laws 
presuppose  continued  social  existence ;  and  continued  social 
existence  presupposes  reproduction  through  successive  gene- 
rations. Hence  there  could,  at  first,  have  been  no  such  social 
law  as  that  of  ^'  communal  marriage,  where  every  man  and 
wcman  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as  equally  mar- 
ried to  one  another  " — there  could  have  been  no  conception 
of  "  communal  marriage  rights."  The  words  "  marriage  "  and 
"  rights  "  as  applied  to  such  a  state  have,  it  seems  to  me,  mis- 
leading connotations.  Each  implies  a  claim  and  a  limitation. 
If  the  claim  is  co-extensive  with  the  members  of  the  tribe, 
then  the  only  limitation  must  be  one  excluding  membeiB  of 
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other  tribes ;  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  within  a  tribe  is  generated  by  the  negation  of  the 
claims  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  But  passing 

over  the  terminology,  let  us  consider  the  essential  question 
raised — ^whether  what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly  of  its 
women,  regarded  as  a  common  possession  held  against  other 
tribes,  preceded  individual  monopoly  within  the  tribe.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  considers  that  absence  of  individual  marital 
possession  went  along  with  absence  of  individual  possession 
generally.  While  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of  other 
things  did  not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  private 
ownership  of  women.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the 
tribal  territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  the  tribe  common  property ;  and  he  thinks  that 
private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes :  women  so  obtained  being  recognized 
as  belonging  to  their  captors.  But  while  admitting  that 
developipent  of  the  conception  of  property  in  general,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  development  of  the  marital  relation,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception 
of  property  was  ever  so  undeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
conclusion  implies.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  tribal  owner- 
ship of  territory  may  be  compared  to  that  of  many  animals, 
solitary  and  gregarious,  which  drive  trespassers  away  from 
their  lairs  or  habitats :  even  the  swans  on  each  reach  of  the 
Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other  reaches ;  and  the 
public  dogs  in  each  quarter  of  Constantinople  attack  dogs 
from  other  quarters  if  they  encroach.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
generally  among  savages  there  is  a  certain  community  of  pro- 
jierty  in  the  game  captured ;  though  not  an  unqualified  com- 
munity. But  the  reason  for  all  this  is  clear.  Land  is  jointly 
helJ  by  hunters  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  held;  and 
joint  claims  to  the  food  it  produces  are  involved.  To  infer 
that  there  is  not  in  the  earliest  state  a  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual property  in  other  things,  is,  I  think,  going  further  than 
either  the  probabilities  or  the  facts  warrant.    The  dog  shows 
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us  some  notion  of  ownership — ^will  not  only  fight  for  the  pr^ 
he  has  caught,  or  for  his  kennel,  but  will  keep  guard  over 
his  master's  belongings.  We  cannot  suppose  that  man  in  his 
rudest  state  had  less  notion  of  ownership  than  thi&  We 
must  suppose  he  had  more ;  and  our  supposition  is  justified 
by  evidence.  Habitually  savages  individually  own  their 
weapons  and  implements,  their  decorations,  their  dresses. 
Even  among  the  degraded  Fuegians  there  is  private  property 
in  canoes.  Indeed,  the  Tery  idea  of  prospective  advantage 
which  leads  an  intelligent  being  to  take  possession  o(  or  to 
make,  any  useful  thing,  is  an  idea  which  leads  him  to  resist 
the  abstraction  of  it  Generally,  possession  is  not  interfered 
with,  because  the  thing  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight;  and 
even  where^  after  resistance,  it  is  taken  by  another,  stiU  it 
comes  to  be  held  by  that  other  individually.  The  impulses 
which  lead  primitive  men  thus  to  monopolize  other  objects 
of  value,  must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  must 
arise  private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the 
stronger,  who  estabUsh  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclusion  seems  the  one  supported  by  the  facts. 
Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is  qualified  by 
unions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the  various  cases 
before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian  Islanders  and  the 
Eutchins  of  North  America,  the  Badagas,  Eurumbaha  and 
Eeriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentota  and  various  other  peoples 
of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony;  we  have,  in  the 
very  statement,  an  implication  that  there  is  something  having 
the  nature  of  marriaga  If,  as  with  the  North  American 
tribes  generally,  ''nothing  more  than  the  personal  consent  of 
the  parties,"  unsanctioned  and  unwitnessed,  occurs ;  still  some 
kind  of  union  is  alleged.  If,  as  among  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Indians  of  Californis^  there  is  no  word  signifying  this  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes ;  still  there  is  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  known.  If  among  such  peoples  as  the  Teehurs  of  Oude, 
the  promiscuity  is  such  that  "even  when  two  people  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal ;"  still,  some  **  are 
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regarded  as  married  *  The  very  lowest  races  now  existing — 
Fuegians,  Australians,  Andamanese — show  ns  that,  however 
informally  they  may  originate,  sexual  relations  of  a  more  or 
less  enduring  kind  exist;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  con- 
.  eluding  that  in  social  groups  lower  than  these,  there  was  no 
individual  possession  of  women  by  men.  We  must  infer 
that  even  in  prehistoric  times,  promiscuity  was  checked  by 
the  establishment  of  individual  connexions,  prompted  by 
men's  likings  and  maintained  against  other  men  by  force. 

§  293.  Admitting,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
promiscuity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  thus  qualified,  let  us 
note,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect,  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
nition of  relationship  in  the  female  line  only.  If  promis- 
cuity is  extensive,  and  if  there  are  more  children  bom  to 
imknown  fathers  than  to  known  fathers,  then  as  the  con- 
nexion between  mother  and  child  is  obvious  in  all  cases, 
while  that  between  father  and  child  is  inferable  only  in  some 
cases,  there  must  arise  a  habit  of  thinking  of  maternal  kin- 
ship rather  than  of  paternal.  Hence,  even  in  that  minority 
of  cases  where  paternity  is  manifest,  children  will  be  thought 
of  and  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  Among  ourselves 
common  speech  habitually  indicates  a  boy  as  Mr.  So-and-so's 
son,  though  descent  from  his  mother  is  as  fully  recognized; 
and  a  converse  usage,  caused  by  prevailing  promiscuity 
among  savages,  will  lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  child  as  the 
mother's  child,  even  when  the  father  is  known. 

A  further  influence  helps  to  establish  this  practice. 
Though,  we  conclude  that  promiscuity  is  in  all  cases  quali- 
fied by  unions  having  some  duration,  yet  we  find  that  in  the 
lowest  stages,  as  among  the  Andamanese,  each  of  these 
unions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned :  the  result  being  that 
thereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  ceases, 
while  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Consequently, 
even  when  there  is  acknowledged  paternity,  the  child  will  be 
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mostly  thought  of  iiv connexion  with  its  mother;  confirming 
the  hahit  otherwise  caused. 

This  habit  having  arisen,  the  resulting  recognition  of  rela- 
tionship in  the  female  line  only,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
strengthened  by  the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  form.  The  requirement  that 
a  wife  sliall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe,  readily  becomes 
confounded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood.  If  maternal  descent  alone  is  recognized,  the 
daughters  of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  as  Mr. 
M'Lennan  argues,  be  rendered  available  as  wives  under  the 
law  of  exogamy ;  and  the  custom  of  so  regarding  them  will 
be  strengthened  by  making  fulfilment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulfilment  would  be  impossible.  A  settled 
system  of  kinship  through  females,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  those  having  the  same  family  name,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  same  clan,  will  result 

Instances  collected  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lub* 
bock,  show  that  this  system  "prevails  throughout  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Circassia,  Hindostan,  Tartary,  Siberia, 
China,and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America." 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  there  are  some 
additional  reasons.  One  is  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make 
the  startling  assumption  that  male  parentage  was  at  first 
entirely  nnperceived.  A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  incon- 
sistency. Male  parentage  is  habitually  known,  though  disre- 
garded, where  the  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  line  now 
obtains ;  for  not  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  unions 
persistent  enough  to  make  male  parentage  manifest,  but  the 
very  statement  that  female  kinship  is  alone  counted,  cannot 
be  made  by  these  races  without  implying  a  consciousness  of 
male  kinship :  nay,  indeed,  have  not  these  races,  down  to  the 
very  lowest,  always  a  word  for  father  as  well  as  a  word  for 
mother  ?  And  a  third  is  that  commonly  the  names  of  the  clans 
which  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  such  as  Wolf,  Beai-,  Eagle 
eta,  are  names  given  to  me!) ;  implying,  as  I  have  before 
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contended  (§  170*3)  descent  &om  distinguiahed  male  ancestors 
bearing  those  names — descent  which,  notwithstanding  the 
system  of  female  kinship^  was  remembered  where  there  was 
pride  in  the  connexion.* 

§  294.  From  the  effects  of  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes 
on  the  system  of  formally-recognized  kinship*  in  pursuing 
which  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  immediate  topic,  let 
us  now  pass  to  the  effects  on  the  society  and  its  individuals. 

In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  there  must 
be  paucity  and  feebleness  of  relationships.  Besides  having 
no  known  male  parents,  the  children  of  each  mother  are  less 
connected  with  one  another.  They  are  only  half-brothers 
and  half-sisters.  Family  bonds,  therefore,  are  not  only  weak 
but  cannot  spread  far ;  and  this  implies  defect  of  cohesion 
among  members  of  the  society.  Though  they  have  some 
common  interests,  with  some  vague  notion  of  general  kinship^ 
there  lacks  that  element  of  strength  arising  from  the  inte- 
rests within  groups  distinctly  related  by  blood.  At  the  same 
time,  establishment  of  subordination  is  hindered.  Nothing 
beyond  temporary  predominance  of  the  stronger  is  likely  to 
arise  in  the  absence  of  definite  descent:  there  can  be  no 
settled  political  control  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of 
ancestor-worship,  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from  it, 
are  impeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  rela- 
tions hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

*  I  may  add  here  a  oonduiiTe  proof  that  avowed  recognition  of  kinship. in 
the  female  line  only,  hj  no  means  shows  an  unooDsciousness  of  mala  kinship. 
This  proof  is  fumiehed  by  that  oonrerse  custom  which  some  ancient  Aryans 
had  of  recognizing  relationship  tiiroiigli  malea,  and  ignoring  idationahip 
through  females.  Whan  Orestes,  after  killing  his  mother  for  mordering  hia 
father,  was  absolred  on  the  ground  urged  by  him,  that  a  man  is  related  to 
his  father  and  not  to  his  mother,  undeniable  evidence  was  given  thai  an 
established  doctrine  of  kinship  may  disregard  a  conneiion  which  is  obviooa 
toall— 4nore  obvious  than  any  other.  And  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an 
actual  unconsciousness  of  motherhood  was  associated  with  tliis  system  of 
exclusive  kinship  through  males  among  the  Greeks  ;  then  there  is  no  warrant 
for  the  supposition  that  act  ual  unconsciousness  of  fiitherhood  is  aseoebled  with 
ftbe  qriitni  of  nelniive  kinship  ihvough  fsmalae  among  laTagaeb 
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Their  tmfavoarableness  to  the  welfoie  of  offspring  scarcely 
needs  pointing  out  Where  paternity  is  not  recognized, 
children  must  depend  ahnost  wholly  on  maternal  carei 
Among  savages,  exposed  as  they  are  to  great  privations,  the 
rearing  of  children  is  in  all  cases  difficult;  and  it  must  be 
more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by  the  father. 
So  too  is  it,  if  in  a  smaller  degree,  with  the  progeny  of  brief 
marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andamanese,  whose  custom  it 
is  for  a  man  and  wife  to  part  when  a  child  bom  to  them 
is  weaned.  Often  the  child  must  die  from  lacking  adequate 
support  and  protection,  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give. 
Xo  doubt,  under  such  conditions,  miscellaneous  help  is 
given.  ludeed,  the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one 
another  in  suckling ;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are 
furnished  by  the  men :  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  the 
child  of  the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  care  can  but  partially 
replace  definite  paternal  cara  How  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations  of 
the  sexes,  we  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence.  A  recent 
reporter,  Mr.  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andam- 
anese appear  to  bo  dying  out  He  saw  but  one  woman  who 
had  as  many  as  three  living  children.  During  a  year, 
thirty-eight  deaths  were  reported  and  only  fourteen  births, 
among  the  families  living  near  the  European  settlements. 

Turning  from  progeny  to  parents,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
also  the  absence  of  persistent  marital  relations  is  very  inju- 
rious. .  Maintenance  of  the  race,  in  so  far  as  it  is  efiected,  is 
effected  at  excessive  cost  to  the  women ;  and  though  the  men 
may  not  suffer  directly,  they  suffer  indirectly.  After  maturity 
is  past,  there  come  the  privations  of  an  early  decline  unmiti* 
gated  by  domestic  assistance.  Mr.  Day  says  of  the  Andam- 
anese that  few  appear  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  forty ;  and 
they  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Absence  of  those  higher 
gratifications  accompanying  developed  family  life,  is  also  to  be 
noted  as  a  concomitant  eviL 

Irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  are  thus  at  varianee  with 
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t])e  welfare  of  the  society,  of  the  young,  iind  of  the  adults. 
We  before  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — physical,  emotional,  intellectual — are  immense  hin- 
drances to  social  evolution ;  and  here  we  see  that  his  lack  of 
those  sentiments  which  lead  to  permanent  maniages,  consti- 
tutes a  further  hindrance. 

§  295.  Out  of  this  lowest  state,  however,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  groups  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual  rela- 
tions of  more  definite  kinds. 

If,  as  wc  concluded,  prevailing  promiscuity  was  from  the 
first  accompanied  by  unions  having  some  duration — if,  as  we 
may  infer,  the  progeny  of  such  unions  were  more  likely  to  be 
reared,  and  more  likely  to  be  vigorous,  than  the  rest ;  then 
the  average  result  must  have  been  multiplication  and  pre- 
dominance of  individuals  derived  from  such  unions.  And 
bearing  in  mind  that  among  these  there  would  be  inherited, 
natures  leaning  towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures 
leaned,  we  must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to 
generation,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  such  unions  along 
certain  lines  of  descent  Where  they  favoured  race-mainte- 
nance, survival  of  the  fittest  would  further  the  establishment 
of  them.  I  say  advisedly — where  they  favoured  race-main- 
tenance ;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  very  barren  habitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  conducive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  cliildren  would  be  of  no  advantage:  the  food 
would  not  sufiice.  It  may  be»  too,  that  in  very  inclement 
habitats  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless ;  since  where 
the  hardships  to  be  borne  in  adult  life  were  extreme,  the 
raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them  would  not  help 
to  preserve  the  society — nay,  by  wasting  food  and  effort 
might  prove  detrimentaL  Tlie  ability  of  a  child  to  sur\'ive 
with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mother  can  give,  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  life  to  be  led. 
But  tave  in  such  extreme  cases^  the  favourable  efiects  on 
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offspring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a  socisi  gioup,  peTBistcct 
relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  effect  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  t?hat- 
ever  increases  the  power  of  a  tribe,  either  in  number  or  in 
vigour,  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war;  so  that  other  things 
equal,  societies  charactprized  by  sexual  relations  which  are 
the  least  irregular,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conquer.  I  say 
other  things  equal,  becausa  co-operating  causes  interfere. 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  irholly  on  relative  num- 
bers or  relative  strengths.  There  come  into  play  courage, 
endurance,  swiftness,  agility,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
Though  otherwise  inferior,  a  tribe  may  conquer  by  the  quick- 
ness of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies,  by  cunning  in 
ambush,  etc.  Moreover,  ii  among  a  numb^  of  adjacent 
tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees  of  promis- 
cuity, conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to  establish  higher 
sexual  relations.  Hence,  only  an  occasional  effect  can  bo 
produced ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  which  the  facts  indi- 
cate— a  slow  and  very  irregular  diminution.  In  some  cases, 
too,  profusion  of  food  and  favourable  climate,  may  render  less 
important  the  advantage  which  the  ofispring  of  regular  sexual 
relations  have  over  those  of  irregular  ones.  And  this  may  bo 
the  reason  why  in  a  place  liko  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so  easily 
maintained  and  children  so  easily  reared,  great  sexual  irregu- 
larity was  found  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and  con- 
siderable social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numei^ous  and  stronger  offspring  must  have  been 
favoured  by  moro  regular  ssxual  relations,  thero  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 

§  296.  C!lonsidering  the  facts  from  tha  evolution  point  of 
view^  we  see  that  at  first  the  domestic  relations  ana  but 
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Utile  more  developed  than  the  political  relations:  incohe- 
rence and  indefiniteuess  characterize  botli. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  detiiiite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  several  men.  In 
some  cases,  and  veiy  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  and  several  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  different 
tribes ;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  women.  The  evi- 
dence implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  pro- 
miscuity is  restricted,  have  equally  early  origins. 

The  different  types  of  the  family  tlius  initiated,  have  now 
to  be  considered.    We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 


CHAPTER  VL 

POLYAKDBT. 

5  297.  Pbomiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  polyandry 
joined  Trith  indefinite  polygyny;  and  one  modd  of  advance 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness. 

Concerning  the  Fuegians,  Admiral  Fitzroy  says: — "We 
had  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived  in  a 
promiscuous  manner — a  few  women  l^^^^^g  with  many  men :" 
a  condition  which  may  be  regarded  as  promiscuity  to  a 
slight  degree  limited.  But  not  dwelling  on  this  doubtfully- 
made  statement,  let  us  pass  to  positive  statements  concerning 
what  may  be  described  as  definite  polyandry  joined  with  defi- 
nite polygyny.     Of  the  Todas,  we  are  told  by  Shortt  that — 

"  If  there  be  four  or  ^ve  brotherR,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enough, 
gets  married,  his  wife  claims  all  the  other  brothers  lus  her  husbands, 
and  as  they  suooessively  attain  manhood,  she  consorts  with  them  ;  or  if 
the  wife  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  they  in  turn,  on  attaining  a 
marriageable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister's  husband  or  nus- 
bauds,  and  thus  in  a  family  of  seyeral  brothers,  there  may  be,  accord- 
iog  to  circumstances,  only  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  many ;  but,  one  or 
more,  they  all  live  under  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promiscuously." 

Akin  to  this  arrangement,  though  differing  in  the  respect 

that  the  husbaqds  are  not  brothers,  is  that  which  exists 

among  the  Naire.     From  several  authorities  Mr.  M'Lennan 

takes  the  statements  that — 

** It  is  the  custom  for  one  woman  'to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  and  they  cohabit  according  to  rules.'    Witli 
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this  accoont  that  of  Hamilton  agrees,  excepting  that  he  states  that  a 
Nair  woman  oonld  have  no  more  than  twelve  husbands,  and  had  to 
select  these  under  certain  restrictions  ws  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  Buchanan  states  that  the  women  after  marriage  are  free  to 
cohabit  with  any  number  of  men,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  tribe 
and  caste.  It  is  oonsiBtent  with  the  three  accounts,  and  is  directly 
stated  bj  Hamilton,  that  »  Nair  may  be  one  in  several  combinations 
of  husbuids.'' 

Here  then,  along  with  poljandry  to  some  extent  defined, 
there  goes  polygyny,  also  to  some  extent  defined.  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  sexual  relations  was  akin  to  this.  *'If  the  rank  of  the 
wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  she 
was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  other  husbands  as  she  pleased ;'' 
tliough  still  nominally  the  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

From  these  forms  of  the  family,  if  the  word  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  united, 
we  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  under  the  head  of  poly- 
andry proper.  In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not  related ; 
in  the  other  they  are  akin,  afid  usually  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  households, 
apparently  of  the  ruder  sort,  occur  in  tribes  having  also  poly- 
gynous  households:  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Waraus,  having  been  instanced.  Another  case  is  furnished 
by  the  Aleutian  Islanders,  who  aie  polygymsts,  but  among 
whom,  a  ''woman  may  enter  into  a  double  marriage,  inas- 
much as  she  has  a  right  to  take  **  an  additional  husband.  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands  practised  polyandry,  pro- 
bably not  fraternal  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Lance- 
rota,  they  found  ''a  very  singular  custom.  .  •  .  A  woman 
had  several  husbands.  •  •  •  A  husband  was  considered  as  such 
only  during  a  lunar  revolution."  And  to  these  cases  of  the 
ruder  polyandry  which  I  find  among  my  own  data,  I  may 
add  others  given  by  Mr.  M'Lennan.  He  names  the  Kasias 
and  the  Saporogian  Cossaks  as  exemplifying  it 

Of  the  higher  form  of  polyandry  many  instances  occur: 
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sometimes  oo-existing  in  the  same  society  with  the  lower 
form,  and  sometimes  existing  alone.  Tennent  tells  ns  that — 
Tolyandry  preyails  throaghotit  the  interior  of  Geylon,  chieily 
amongst  the  wealthier  cIabsm;  of  whom,  one  woman  has  freqaentty 
three  or  four  hnsbandi,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  ...  As  a 
general  rule  the  husbands  are  members  of  the  same  ftunily,  and  most 
frequently  brothers." 

Of  other  peoples  definitely  stated  to  practise  this  kind  of  poly- 
andry, Mr.  M'Lennan  enumerates,  in  America  the  Avazoes 
and  the  Maypures,  and  in  Asia  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir, 
Ladak,  Kinawer,  Kistewar,  and  Sirmor.  In  the  remote  past 
it  existed  where  it  is  not  known  now.  Bastian  quotes  Strabo 
as  saying  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix  that  men  of  the  same 
family  married  one  wife  in  common.  In  an  ancient  Hindu 
epic,  the  Mahdbhdrata,  a  princess  is  described  as  married  to 
five  brothers.  And,  according  to  Csesar,  there  was  fraternal 
polyandry  among  the  ancient  Britons. 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  say  ahont  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  the  domestic  relations  ? 

As  before  contended,  facts  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
women.  We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  wife-stealing, 
said  also  to  result  from  scarcity  of  women,  is  habitual;  but 
that  in  such  cases  polygyny  is  more  usual  We  also  saw  that 
its  frequent  co-existence  with  polygyny  negatives  the  belief 
that  it  is  due  to  excess  of  males.  True,  of  the  Todas  we  read 
that  owing  **  to  the  great  scarcity  <^  women  in  this  tribe,  it 
more  frequently  happens  that  a  single  woman  is  wife  to 
several  husbands.'*  But  against  this  may  be  set  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Tahiti,  where  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
women  were  scarce,  and  where  tbQ  polyandry  which  was 
associated  with  polygjnay,  went  along  with  other  loose  sexual 
relations — where  ^  brothers,  or  membesrs  of  the  same  family^ 
sometimes  exchanged  their  wives,  while  the  wife  of  every 
individual  was  also  the  wife  of  his  taio  or  friend." 

Nor  can  we,  I  think,  ascribe  it  to  poverty ;  though  poverty 
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may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  cause  of  its  continuance  and 
spread.  It  is  general  in  some  communities  which  arc  rela- 
tively well  off;  and  though  in  some  cases  distinctive  of  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverse.  As  above 
qiaoted,  Tennent  tells  ns  that  in  Cejlon  polyandry  prevails 
**  chiefly  among  the  wealthier  classes  f  implying  that  as^ 
among  the  poorer  classes  each  man  has  commonly  one  wife, 
if  not  more,  the  cause  there  is  neither  lack  of  women  for 
wives,  nor  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  must  rather,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions  already  drawn^ 
regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  marital  relations 
emerging  from  the  primitive  unregulated  state;  and  one 
which  has  survived  where  competing  kinds,  not  favoured  by 
the  conditions,  have  failed  to  extinguish  it. 

§  300.  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above  pro* 
miscuity,  in  which  one  wife  has  several  unrelated  husbands 
and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other  unrelated  wives,  we  pass 
to  that  form  in  which  the  unrelated  husbands  have  but  one 
wife,  thence  to  the  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  related, 
and  finally  to  the  form  in  whieh  they  are  brothers  ouly ;  we 
trace  an  advance  in  family  structui-e.  Already  I  have  re« 
ferred  to  Mr.  M'Lennan's  indication  of  the  different  results. 

Where,  as  among  the  Naii*s,  each  woman  has  several  un« 
related  husbands,  and  each  husband  has  several  unrelated 
wives,  not  only  is  the  paternal  blood  of  the  offspring  unknown, 
but  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist  in  several  house-; 
holds.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  only  known  kinship  is 
through  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact  that  each  man's  domestic 
interest,  not  Umited  to  a  particular  group  of  children,  is  lost 
by  dissipation.  Maternal  parenthood  alone  being  conccn« 
trated  and  paternal  parenthood  diffused,  the  family  bonds  are 
but  little  stronger  than  those  accompaoytng  promiscuity* 
Besides  his  mother,  a  man's  only  known  relations  are  his 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  and  the  children  of  his  half- 
aistera. 
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Where  the  unrelated  husbands  are  limited  to  one  wife,  and 
where  their  children,  though  they  cannot  be  affiliated  upon 
their  fatlicrs  individually,  form  a  single  domestic  group,  there 
is  some  sphere  for  the  paternal  feelings.  Each  husband  luis 
an  interest  in  the  offspring,  some  of  whom  may  be,  and  pro* 
bably  are,  his  own:  occasionally,  indeed,  being  sererally 
attributed  to  each  by  likeness,  or  by  their  mother's  statement 
Though  the  positiyely-known  relationships  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  last  case,  yet  there  is  some  advance  in  the  formation 
of  domestic  groups. 

And  Uien,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  out,  where  the  husbands 
are  brothers,  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the  male 
line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  in  the 
family  is  known  by  each  husband  to  be,  if  not  a  son  or 
daughter,  then  a  nephew  or  niece.  This  fixing  of  the  ancestry 
on  both  sides  evidently  strengthens  the  family  bond.  Beyond 
the  closer  kinships  in  each  group,  there  npw  arise  in  succes- 
sive generations,  alliances  between  groups,  not  on  the  female 
side  only,  but  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification  of 
connexions  becomes  an  element  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  as,  in  passing  from  promiscuity  to  polyandry,  we 
pass  to  more  coherent  and  definite  domestic  relations,  so  do 
we  in  passing  from  the  lower  forms  of  polyandry  to  the 
higher. 

§  301.  What  must  we  say  about  polyandry  in  respect  of 
its  effects  on  social  self-preservation,  on  the  rearing  of  off- 
spring, and  on  the  lives  of  adults  7    Some  who  have  had  good 

*  It  18  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  name  fraternal  poljandry  does 
not  exactly  represent  the  faets,  and  that  ia  reaiity  there  exists  no  inch  tnsti- 
tntion.  A  poljaadi/  strictly  fraternal,  would  imply  that  the  husbands  had 
descended  from  a  monogamio  union  |  for  only  then  oould  they  be  brothers  in 
the  full  senie  of  the  word.  In  a  polyandrio  society  the  so-called  brothers 
who  become  husbands  of  one  wife,  are  descendants  of  one  mother  by  lathcn 
who  were  brothers  on  the  maternal  side,  and  something  less  than  oouoins  on 
the  paternal  side.  The  so-called  brothers  axe  therefore  something  more  than 
half-brothers.  This  qualification,  however,  does  not  negatiTC  the  statement 
that  the  male  blood  of  the  children  is  known. 
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opportnnities  of  judging,  contend  iliat  in  certain  places  it  i8 
adyanti^eoua.  It  would  seem  that  just  as  there  are  habitats 
in  which  only  inferior  forms  of  animals  can  exist,  so  in 
societies  physically  conditioned  in  particular  ways,  the  in- 
ferior forms  of  domestic  life  surviYe  because,  they  alone  are 
practicable. 

In  his  work,  Ths  Abode  of  Snow^  Mr.  Wilson,  discussing 
Thibetan  polyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  the  barren  Himalayan 
region,  says : — 

^  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  population  to  increase  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  its  power  of  producing  food  ;  and  few  more  effectual 
means  to  check  that  tendency  could  well  be  devieed  than  the  system  of 
Tibetan  polyaudiy,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Lama  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  Very  likely  it  was  never  deliberately  devised  to  do  so,  and 
came  down  from  some  Teiy  rude  state  of  society ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
must  have  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  population 
among^  what  Koeppen  so  well  calls,  the  snow-lands  of  Asia.  If  popula- 
tion had  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  has  in  England  daring  this 
century,  frightful  results  must  have  followed  either  to  the  Tibetans  or 
to  their  immediate  neighbours.  As  it  is,  almost  every  one  in  the 
Himalaya  has  either  land  and  a  house  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  house 
in  which  he  has  a  share,  and  which  provide  for  his  protection  and 
subsistence.  •  •  •  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  defended  the  polyandiy  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christians, 
but  as  good  for  the  heathen  of  so  sterile  a  country.  In  taking  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argument  that  superabundant  population,  in  an 
unfertile  coimtry,  must  be  a  great  calamity,  and  produce  '  eternal  war* 
fare  or  eternal  want.'    Turner  took  also  a  similar  view." 

Concerning  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  I  do  not 
meet  with  definite  statements.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
in  so  very  infertOe  a  habitat,  a  form  of  marriage  which  tends 
to  check  increase  is  advantageous;  the  implication  is  that 
the  children  in  each  family  are  better  off,  physically  con- 
sidered, than  they  would  be  were  monogamic  mdons  the  rule : 
being  better  fed  and  clothed  the  mortality  among  them  must 
be  less,  and  the  growth  more  vigorous.  As  to  the  accom- 
panying mental  influence,  we  can  only  suspect  that  conflict 
of  authority  and  absence  of  specific  paternity,  must  entail 
serious  evils. 
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The  lives  of  adults  do  not  Bppeea  to  be  so  iiyarioiisly 
affected  as  might  be  anticipated.    Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

*'  In  a  primitiTe  and  not  voy  settled  state  of  soeietj,  when  the  head 
of  a  fami^  is  often  ealled  awaj  on  long  meroantile  joumeye,  or  to 
attend  at  courts  or  for  purpoaes  of  war,  it  is  a  certain  advantage  that  he 
should  he  ahle  to  leave  a  relatiye  inhia  place  whooe  intereste  are  hound 
up  with  his  own.  Mr.  Taihoya  Wheeler  has  suggested  that  poljandf]^ 
arose  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose  men  wefeawigrfrom  theirfamiliea 
for  monCha  at  a  tune,  and  where  the  dot/  of  protecting  their  families 
would  he  undertaken  hy  the  hrothers  in  turn.  The  system  certain!  j 
answers  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  polyaudrib 
wife  waa  left  without  the  society  of  one  at  least  of  her  hushandB.* 

He  also  quotes  Turner  as  saying  :-^ 

* '  The  influence  of  this  custom  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  far 
as  I  could  trace,  has  not  been  unfayourable.  ...  To  the  privilege  of 
unbounded  liberty  the  wife  here  adds  the  character  of  mistress  of  the 
family  and  companion  of  her  husbands.'  [And  he  adds]  But,  lest  so 
pleasing  a  picture  may  delude  some  of  ^e  strong-minded  ladies  (of 
America)  to  get  up  an  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  polyandry  in 
the  West,  I  must  say  it  strack  me  that  the  having  many  husbands 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  only  having  many  masters  and  increased  toil 
and  trouble.*' 

So,  too,  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  George  Bogle's  mission  to 
Thibet,  in  Warren  Hastings'  time,  we  read  ^— 

**  They  dub  together  in  matrimony  as  merchants  do  in  trade.  Nor 
is  this  joint  concern  often  productive  of  jealouqr  among  the  partners. 
They  are  little  addicted  to  jealousy.  Disputes,  indeed,  sometimes  arise 
about  the  children  of  the  marriage  ;  but  they  are  settled  either  by  a 
comparison  of  the  features  of  the  child  with  those  of  its  several  fathersi 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  its  mother." 

§  302.  If  we  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  several  marital 
arrangements  independently  originating  in  the  earliest  socio* 
ties,  we  shall  not  interpret  its  decline  in  the  same  way  as  if 
we  consider  it  a  toansttional  form  once  passed  through  by 
every  race,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  apparently  does. 

To  one  of  the  causes  he  assigns  for  its  decline,  we  may, 
indeed,  assent  He  points  out  that  iu  some  cases,  as  among 
the  Kandyans,  a  chief  has  a  wife  to  himself,  though  inferior 
people  are  polyandrous;  and  in  Horace  della  Penna's  time^a 
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kindred  difierenee  existed  in  Thibet:  ho  says  polyandry 
*  seldom  occurs  with  noUe  folk,  cv  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances,  who  take  one  wife  alone,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
more."  Hence,  with  Mr.  McLennan,  we  may  infer  that  since 
in  all  societies  customs  spread  downwards,  imitation  tends  to 
make  monogamy  replace  polyandry  where  circumstances  do 
not  hinder.  But  Mr.  M'Lennan,  not  regarding  this  dying  out 
of  inferior  forms  in  presence  of  superior  forms  as  the  sole 
cause,  argues  that  the  superior  forms  also  arise  by  transfor* 
mation  of  the  inferior.  Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of 
Ladak,  where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where» 
on  his  death,  ^  his  property ^  authority,  and  andow  devolve  upon 
his  next  brother/'  (p.  199),  he  affiliates  upon  this  the  arrange* 
ment  among  the  early  Hebrews,  under  which  '^  the  Levir  had 
no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow  [of  his  brother] ;  indeed, 
she  was  his  vn/e  without  any  form  of  marriage'*  (p.  203). 
And  he  hence  infers  that  monogamy  and  polygyny,  as  existing 
among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  preceded  by  polyandry;  say^ 
ing  that — 

**  It  18  hnpoflrible  not  to  believe  that  we  hare  here  preeented  to  vt 
•oooeenre  stages  of  decaj  of  one  and  the  same  original  inatitation ;  im* 
possible  not  to  connect  the  obUgation,  in  its  several  phases,  with  what 
we  have  seen  prevaUing  in  Ladak ;  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as  hav- 
ing originally  been  a  right  of  succession,  or  tbe  counterpart  of  such  a 
right,  deriYcd  from  the  practice  of  polyandry  "  (pp.  203-4X 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  possible  to  find  in  the 
customs  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
much  more  natural  Under  early  social  systems,  wives, 
being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 
other  property.  When  we  read  that  among  the  "Bella- 
bollahs  (Haidahs),  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred 
to  his  brother's  harem ;"  that  among  the  Zulus,  ^the  widow 
is  traiisferred  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  on  his 
death  f  that  among  the  Damaras,  "  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
surviving  wives  are  transfeiTed  to  his  brother  or  to  his 
nearest  relation;*'  the  suspicion  is  raised  that  taking  pos- 
session of  a  brothel's  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with  poly- 
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andiy.     This  suspicion  is  confirmed  on  •  finding  that  in 
Congo,  ''if  there  be  three  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die,  the 
two  survivors  share   his  concubines  between  them;*'  on 
finding  that  in  Samoa,  "  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband, 
considered  himself  ejUitlcd  to  have  his  brother's  wife;"  on 
finding  that  in  ancient  Vera  Paz,  *'  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow]  as  his  wife  even  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  another  relatitm  had  a  right 
to  her.**    These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  classed 
simply  as  objects  of  value    (usually  purchased),  the  suc- 
cession   to   them   by  brothers   goes  along  with  succession 
in  generaL    And  if  there   needs  further  evidence,  I  may 
cite  this — ^that  in   sundry  places  a  father's  wives  are  in- 
herited   Thomson  says  that  among  the  New  Zealanders 
*  fathers'  wives  descended  to  their  sons,  and  dead  brothers' 
wives  to  their  surviving  brothers.''    Of  the  Mishmis,  Sow- 
latt  states  that  ^  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  the 
custom  of  these  people  for   the  wives  to  be   distributed 
amongst  his  sons,  who  take  them  to  wife."    Torqncmada 
mentions  provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited 
those  wives  of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  borne  sons  to 
the  deceased.    In  his  Abeokuta,  Burton  states  that  among 
the  Egbas  "the  son  inherits  all  the  father's  wives  save  his 
own  mother."    We  learn  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  *'  upon  the  father's  death,  the  eldest  son  inherits  not 
only  all  his  goods  and  cattle,  but  his  wives  .  .  •  excepting 
his  own  mother."    And  in  Dahomey,  the  king's  eldest  son 
"inherits  the  deceased's  wives  and  makes  them  his  own, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  woman  that  bare  him." 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  practice  of  manying  a 
dead  brother's  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry; 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  out  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  forms  of  marriage  grew  up. 

§  303.  Considering  the  several  forms  of  polyandry  as 
types  of  domestic  relations  which  have  arisen  by  successive 
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limitations  of  proTniscmtyi  we  must  say  that  in  this  or  that 
society  they  have  evolved,  have  survived,  or  have  been  extin- 
guished, according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  has  deter- 
mined.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  lower  polyandry  has 
not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  because  the  two  have  not 
so  come  into  competition  that  the  better  results  of  the  higher 
have  made  themselves  felt  In  competition  with  polygyny 
and  monc>gamy,  polyandry  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  had 
the  advantage  for  reasons  above  cited  :  polygynic  and  mono- 
gamic  families  dying  out  because  the  children  were  relatively 
ill-fed. 

On  the  other  hand,  influences  like  those  which  in  some 
places  made  the  superior  forms  of  polyandry  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  must,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extinguish 
polyandry  altogether.  Save  where  great  restriction  of  the 
food-supply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered  multiplica- 
tion disadvantageous,  polyandric  societies,  producing  fewer 
members  available  for  offence  and  defence,  naturally  gave 
way  before  societies  having  family-arrangements  more  favour- 
able to  increasa  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why 
polyandry,  once  common,  has  become  comparatively  infre- 
quent Other  things  equal,  this  inferior  family-type  has 
yielded  to  superior  family-types ;  both  because  of  its  inferior 
fertility,  and  because  of  the  smaller  family-cohesion,  and 
consequently  smaller  social  cohesion,  resulting  from  it 
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POLYGYNY. 

§  304  Wkrr  it  not  for  tho  ideas  of  sacredness  associated 
with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
ms  with  examples  of  folygyr^j,  we  should  probably  feel  aa 
mach  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  leadii^  about  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry.  Education  has, 
however,  prepared  us  for  learning  without  astonishment  that 
polygyny  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not  occupied 
by  the  most  advanced  nations. 

It  prevails  in  aU  climates — ^in  the  Arctic  r^ons,  in  arid 
buming  tracts,  in  fertile  oceanic  islands,  in  steaming  tropical 
continents.  All  races  practise  it.  We  have  already  noted 
its  occurrence  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  men — ^the  Fu^ans^ 
the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians.  It  is  habitual  with  the 
Negritos  in  New  Caledonia,  in  Tanna,  in  Vate,  in  Eromanga, 
in  Lif u.  Malayo^Polynesian  peoples  exhibit  it  everywhere — 
in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra.  Throughout  America  it  is  found  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  from  the  Esqui* 
maux  to  the  Mosquitos  of  the  isthmus,  and  among  the 
equally  rude  tribes  of  the  southern  continent,  from  the 
Garibs  to  the  Patagonians ;  and  it  prevailed  in  the  ancient 
semi-civilized  American  states  of  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Central 
America.  It  is  general  with  African  peoples — ^with  the  Hot- 
tentots, Damaras,  Kaffiis  of    the    south;    with  the    East 
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Africans,  Congo  people,  Coast  Negroes,  Inland  Negroes, 
Dahomans,  Ashantia  of  midrAfrica;  with  the  Falahs  and 
Abyssinians  of  the  north.  In  Asia  it  is  common  to  the 
settled  Cingalese,  the  semi-nomadic  Hill-tribes  of  India^  the 
wandering  Yakutes.  And  its  prevalence  in  ancieiit  eastern 
societies  needs  but  naming.  Indeed,  on  counting  up  all 
peoples,  savage  and  civilized,  past  and  present,  it  appears 
that  the  polygynous  ones  far  outnumber  the  rest 

Plurality  of  wives  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  some  cases  checked  by  the  conditions.  We  learn  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bushmen,  poly- 
gyny,  though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare;  when  Forsyth 
states  that  among  the  Gonds  ^  polygamy  is  not  forbidden, 
but^  women  being  costly  chattels,  it  is  rarely  practised;" 
when  Tennent  tells  us  of  the  Yeddahs  that  "  the  community 
is  too  poor  to  afford  polygamy  ;**  when,  cimeerning  the 
Ostyaks,  we  read  that  *'  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  it  is  not 
common :  for  a  plurality  of  wives  the  country  is  too  poor." 
And  though  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Australians  and  the  Fuegians,  shows 
that  poverty  does  not  prevent  it  if  the  women  can  get  enough 
food  for  self-maintenance,  we  may  understand  its  exclusion 
where  the  mode  of  life  does  not  permit  them  to  do  sa 

This  natural  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynoua 
societies  conveyed  by  travellers.  Their  accounts  often  imply 
that  plurality  of  wives  is,  if  not  the  uniform,  still,  the  most 
general,  arrangement  Yet  a  little  thought  makes  us  hesitate 
to  accept  the  implication.  Turner  tells  us  that  in  Lifu, 
**  Bula  [a  chief]  has  forty  wives :  common  men  three  or  four." 
How  can  that  be  ?  we  may  fitly  ask — ^How  come  there  to  be 
so  many  women?  Scepticism  such  as  is  i-aised  by  this 
statement,  is  raised  in  smaller  degrees  by  many  other  state- 
ments. We  read  in  Park  that  the  Mandingoes  are  poly* 
gamists,  and  each  of  the  wives  "  in  rotation  is  mistress  of  the 
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honsehold.**  Andersson  says  of  the  Damaras  that  **  polygamy 
is  practised  to  a  great  extent  •  •  .  each  wife  builds  for  her- 
self a  hut"  We  are  told  by  Lesseps  that "  obliged,  to  make 
frequent  journeys,  a  Yakout  has  a  wife  in  every  place  where 
he  stops."  Of  the  Haidahs,  it  is  alleged  that  **  polygamy  ia 
universal,  regulated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  subsistence." 
Acceptance  of  these  statements  involves  the  belief  that  in 
each  case  there  is  a  great  numerical  preponderance  of  women 
over  men.  But  unless  w^  assume  that  the  number  of  girls 
bom  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  boys,  which  we  have  no 
warrant  for  doing,  or  else  that  war  causes  a  mortality  of 
males  more  enormous  than  seems  credible,  we  must  suspect 
that  the  polygynous  arrangement  is  less  general  than  these 
expressions  represent  it  to  be.  Examination  confirms  the 
suspicion.  For  habitually  it  is  said,  or  implied,  that  the 
number  of  wives  varies  according  to  the  means  a  man  has  of 
purchasing  or  maintaining  them ;  and  as,  in  all  societies,  the 
majority  are  comparatively  poor,  only  the  minority  can 
afford  more  wives  than  one.  Such  statements  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  **  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  can 
buy ; "  that  the  Nufi  people  "  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
are  able  to  purchase ; "  that  "  the  number  of  a  Fijian's  wives 
is  limited  only  by  his  means  of  maintaining  them;"  that 
"  want  of  means  forms  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  wives 
of  a  Mishmee;"  warrant  the  inference  that  the  less  pros* 
perous  men,  everywhere  likely  to  form  the  lai^er  part,  have 
either  no  wives  or  but  a  single  wife  each. 

For  this  inference  we  find  definite  justification  on  inquiring 
further.  Numerous  accounts  show  that  in  polygynous 
societies  the  polygyny  prevails  only  among  the  werithi«r  or 
the  higher  in  rank.  lichtenstein  says  **  most  of  the  Eoossas 
have  but  one  wife ;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  kraals  ooly, 
have  four  or  five."  Polygyny  is  permitted  in  Java,  says 
Baffles,  but  not  much  practised  except  by  the  upper  classes. 
''The  customs  of  the  Sumatrans  permit  their  having  as  many 
wives  hyjufur  as  they  can  compass  the  purchase  of,  or  afibrd 
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to  maintain ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  thjit  an  instance  oecnrs 
of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  chiefs."  In  ancient  Mexico  **  the  people  were  content 
with  one  legitimate  wife,  except  the  fords,  who  had  many 
concubines,  some  possessing  more  than  800."  The  Honduras 
people  "  generally  kept  but  one  wife,  but  their  lords  as  many 
as  they  pleased."  And  Oviedo  says  that  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nicaragua,  **  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can  support  more." 

These  statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
warn  ns  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  described  as  polygynous.  We  may  infer 
that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists^  monogamy  co- 
exists to  a  greater  extent 

§  305.  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  unregulated  state,  we  ask 
what  naturally  happened. 

The  greater  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and  chiefs,  also 
gave  them  more  power  of  securing  women ;  either  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting  them  from  men  of 
their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way  that  possession  of  a 
stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  so 
did  possession  of  several  wives,  foreign  or  native.  Cremony 
says  the  Apache  ^  who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  women,  is  the  man 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honour 
and  respect"  This  is  typical  Plurality  of  wives  has  every- 
where tended  to  become  a  class-distinction.  In  ancient 
Mexico,  AhuitzotFs  *  predecessors  had  many  wives,  from  an 
opinion  that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  height* 
ened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persona  who  contributed 
to  their  pleasures."  A  plurality  of  wives  is  eommon  among 
chiefs  and  rich  people  in  Madagascar,  and  ^  the  only  law  to 
regulate   polygamy  seems  to   be,  that  no  man  may  take 
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twelve  ivives  excepting  the  eovereigiL''  Among  the  East 
Africans  ^  the  chiefs  pride  themselves  npon  the  number  of 
their  wives,  varying  from  twelve  to  three  hundred/*  In 
Ashantee  ''  the  number  of  wives  which  caboceers  and  other 
persons  possess,  depends  partly  on  their  rank  and  partly  on 
their  ability  to  purchase  them.**  Joining  which  facts  with 
those  furnished  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  judges  and  kings— ^ 
Oideon,  David,  Solomon — ^had  their  greatness  so  shown;  and 
with  those  furnished  by  extant  Eastern  peoi^es,  whose  poten- 
tates, primary  and  secondary,  are  thus  distinguished ;  we  may 
see  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  polygyny  has 
been  lafgely  due  to  the  honour  accorded  to  it,  originally  as  a 
mark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
social  ttaius.  This  conclusion  is  verified  by  European  history : 
witness  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Germans, 
''almost  alone  among  barbarians,'*  ''are  content  with  one 
wife,'*  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth;  and  witness  the 
statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polygyny  of  the  Merovin* 
gian  kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity. 

From  the  beginning,  too,  except  in  some  regions  where 
the  labour  of  women  could  not  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
production,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
incentives.  We  are  told  that  in  New  Caledonia,  "chiefs 
have  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  wives.  Tlie  more  wives  the 
better  plantations,  and  the  more  food.**  A  like  utilization  of 
wives  prompts  to  a  plurality  of  th^n  throughout  Afiica.  On 
reading  in  Gaillid  that  Mandingo  wives  "  go  to  distant  places 
for  wood  and  water ;  their  husbands  make  them  sow,  wi^ed 
the  cultivated  fields^  and  gather  in  the  harvest;"  and  on 
reading  in  Shooter  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  "besides  her 
domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  bard 
work ;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  X^ffir  once  said  to  me» 
—she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore 
labour;'*  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
many  wives,  is  desiring  many  slaves* 


SIncd  in  every  society  the  doincfs  of  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy  furnish  the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
even  the  very  words  "noblo"  and  "servile,"  originally  ex- 
pressive of  social  status,  have  come  to  be  expressive  of  good 
and  bad  in  conduct^  it  results  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires, 
in  places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanction.  Associated 
with  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought  praiseworthy;  and  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence  the 
reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one-wife  system 
is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities.  Even  the  religious 
sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction.  By 
the  Chippewayans  "  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  children  is  held 
in  highest  estimation " — a  belief  reminding  us  of  a  kindred 
one  current  among  the  Mormons.  And  that  among  the 
Hebrews  plurality  of  wives  was  not  at  variance  either  with 
the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  or  with  supposed  divine 
injunctions,  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  im- 
plied  reprobation  of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special 
favour  said  to  have  been  shown  by  God  to  sundry  rulers  who 
had  many  wives  and  many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  by  it,  this 
form  of  mai'ital  relation  is  approved  by  women  as  well  as  by 
men— certainly  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally.  Bancroft 
cites  the  fact  tliat  among  the  Comanchcs  "  as  polygamy  causes 
a  greater  division  of  labor,  the  women  do  not  object  to  it" 
And  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says  :— 

**  On  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  could  marry  bat  one  wife,  neveral 
ladies  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country : 
they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  oould  nelish  onr  custom ; 
for  in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  respectability  should  have 
a  number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  lus  wealth.  Similar  ideas  prevail  all 
down  the  ZambesL** 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 
savage  men,  polygyny  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  causes 
that  have  established  political  control  and  industiial  control 
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It  baa  been  ftn  incidental  element  of  gorenunental  power  in 
uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  societies. 

§  306.  In  contrast  with  the  types  of  marital  relations 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  two  chapters,  polygyny  shows 
some  advance.  That  it  is  better  than  promiscuity  needs  no 
proof;  and  that  it  is  better  than  polyandry  we  shall  find 
several  reasons  for  concluding. 

Under  it  there  arise  more  definite  relationships.  Where 
the  unions  of  the  sexes  are  entirely  unsettled,  only  the 
maternal  blood  is  known.  On  passing  from  the  lower  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbands  are  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  something  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  father's 
blood  is  known,  though  not  with  certainty  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifest. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  paternal  feeling  is  fostered  by  more 
distinct  consciousness  of  paternity,  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  strengthened:  the  bond  becomes  a 
double  one.  A  further  result  is  that  traceable  lines  of  descent 
on  the  male  side,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  estab- 
lished. Hence  greater  family  cohesion.  Beyond  definite 
union  of  father  ai«d  son,  there  is  definite  union  of  successive 
fathers  and  sons  in  a  series.  But  while  increased 

in  a  descending  direction,  family  cohesion  is  little,  if  at  all^ 
increased  in  a  lateral  direction.  Though  some  of  the  children 
may  be  brothers  and  sisters,  most  of  them  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters ;  and  their  fraternal  feeling  is  pos- 
sibly less  than  in  the  polyandric  household.  In  a  group 
derived  from  several  unrelated  mothers  by  the  same 
father,  the  jealousies  fostered  by  the  mothers  are  likely  to 
be  greater  than  in  a  group  derived  from  the  same  mother' 
and  indefinitely  affiliated  on  several  brothers.  In  this  re- 
spect, then,  the  family  remains  equally  incoherent,  or  becomes^ 
perhaps,  more  incoherent.  Probably  to  this  cause  is  due  the 
dissension  and  bloodshed  in  the  households  of  eastern  ruleia 
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Save,  however,  where  there  result  among  sons  stni^Ies  for 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteness  of  descent  the 
family  is  made  more  coherent^  admits  of  more  extensive  rami* 
fications,  and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  307.  The  effects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preservation  of 
the  society,  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lives  of 
adults,  have  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarous  communities  surrounded  by  communities  at 
enmity  with  them,  derive  advantages  from  it  Lichtenstein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  ''there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Tlience  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupations.'* 
Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny  is  ini- 
tiated by  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
of  males  considerably  exceeds  that  of  females,  plurality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If,  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on,  no  survivor 
has  more  than  one  wife — if,  consequently,  many  women 
remain  without  husbands;  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
children :  the  multiplication  will  not  Guffice  to  make  up  for 
the  mortality.  Food  being  sufficient  and  other  things  equal, 
it  wlU  result  that  of  two  conflicting  peoples,  the  one  which 
does  not  utilize  all  its  women  as  mothers,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  does  thus  utilize 
them:  the  monogamous  will  disappear  before  the  poly- 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  reason  why  in  rude 
aocieties  and  little-developed  societies,  polygyny  prevails  so 
widely.  Another  way  in  which,  under  early  condi- 

tions, polygyny  conduces  to  social  self-preservation,  is  this. 
In  a  barbarous  community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  other  swho  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will  be  the  relatively  superior — the    stronger   and   more 
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eouragenus  among  savages,  and  among  aemi-civilisod  peoples 
the  wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Hence, 
oiHlinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed  The  society  will  be  reii« 
dered  by  polygyny  not  only  numerically  stronger,  but  more 
of  its  units  will  be  efficient  warriors.  Tliere  is  also 

a  resulting  structural  advanca  As  compared  with  lower 
types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  political  stability.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  polygynous  societies  succession  of  rulers  is  in 
the  female  line  (the  savage  system  of  kinship  having  snr« 
vived) ;  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved.  This  may 
bo  a  reason  why'  in  Africa,  where  this  law  of  descent  is 
common,  social  consolidation  is  so  incomplete:  kingdoms 
being  from  time  to  time  formed,  and  after  brief  periods  dis- 
solved again,  as  we  before  saw.  But  under  polygyny,  inheri- 
tance of  power  by  sons  becomes  possible ;  and  where  it  arises, 
government  is  better  maintained.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  well 
maintained ;  for  when  we  read  that  among  the  Damaras  "  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chiefs  favourite  wife  succeeds  his  father ;" 
and  that  among  the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  the  king's  son  who  suc- 
ceeds is  **  not  always  the  eldest ;  it  is  commonly  him  whoso 
mother  was  of  the  richest  and  oldest  family  of  any  of  tho 
king's  wives ;"  we  are  shown  how  polygyny  introduces  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  tho  ^succession  of  rulers,  which  is 
adverse  to  stable  government.  Further,  this  definite 

descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of  aricestor^ 
worship ;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consolidate  society. 
With  subordination  to  the  living  there  is  joined  subordination 
to  the  dead.  Bulea,  prohibitions,  commands,  derived  from 
leading  men  of  the  past,  acquire  sacred  sanctions ;  and,  as  all 
early  civilizations  show  us,  the  resulting  cult  helps  to  main- 
tain order  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  tho  offensive  and 
defensive  organization. 

In  regions  where  food  is  scarce,  the  effects  on  the  rearing 
of  offspring  are  probably  not  better  thw^  it  as  good  a%  those 
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of  polyandry ;  but  in  warm  and  productive  regions  tbe  death- 
rate  of  offspring  from  innutrition  is  not  likely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  establishment  of  positive  paternity  conduces  to  pro- 
tection  of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny  tends 
directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  cases,  namely, 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  upon,  to  marry  the 
•widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.  For  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  an 
obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as  the  Chippewas, 
who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  brother's  widow,  an 
ostensible  reason  is  that  he  has  to  provide  for  his  brother's 
children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny  is  not  common  with 
the  Ostyaks  because  "  the  country  is  too  poor,"  but  that 
•'  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  brothers,"  we  may  infer  that 
the  mortality  of  children  is,  under  such  conditions,  thereby 
diminished.  Very  possibly  the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a 
man  shcHild  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother,  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  that  he  should  rear  his  dead  brother's  children, 
though  it  was  afterwards  otherwise  interpreted;  for  the 
demand  was  made  on  the  surviving  brother  by  the  widow, 
who  spat  in  his  face  before  the  elders  if  he  refused.  The 
suspicion  that  obligation  to  take  care  of  fatherless  nephews 
and  nieces,  entailed  this  kind  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by 
current  facts ;  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  Letters  from  Egypt: — "  I  met  Hasan  the  janissary 
of  the  American  Consulate,  a  very  respectable  good  man. 
He  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year.  I 
asked.  What  for?  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
family,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  ])ro- 
vide  for  her  and  the  children^  and  not  let  her  marry  a 
stranger."  But  though  in  most  rucTe  societies  poly- 

gyny may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  children 
and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in  societies 

where  philanthropic  feeling  is  undeveloped,  yet  its  moral 
29 
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effects  on  ehildren  can  scarcelj  be  better  than  those  of  still 
lower  marital  relations.  Where  there  is  but  one  household, 
dissensions  caused  by  differences  of  origin  and  interest,  must 
be  injurious  to  eharacten  And  even  vrbeiBi  as  happens  in 
manj  places,  the  mothers  have  separate  households,  there 
cannot  be  escaped  the  evils  of  jealousies  between  the  groups ; 
and  there  still  remain  the  evils  caused  by  a  too-diffused* 
paternal  cara 

On  the  lives  of  adults  in  undeveloped  societies,  the  effects 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  'Where  tlie  habitat 
is  such  that  women  cannot  support  themselves,  wliile  the 
number  of  men  is  deficient,  it  results  that,  if  there  is  no  poly- 
gyny, some  of  them,  remaining  tincared  for,  lead  miserable 
lives.  The  Esquimaux  furnish  an  illustration.  Adequate 
food  and  clothing  being  under  their  conditions  obtainable 
only  by  men,  it  happens  that  widows,  when  not  taken  by  sur- 
viving men  as  additional  wives,  soon  die  of  starvatioh.  Even 
where  food  is  not  difficult  to  procure,  if  there  is  much  mor- 
tality of  males  in  war,  there  must,  in  the  absence  of  polygyny, 
be  many  women  without  that  protection  which,  under  primi- 
tive conditions,  is  indispensable.  Certain  ills  to  which  adult 
females  of  rude  societies  are  inevitably  exposed,  are  thus 
mitigated  by  polygyny — ^mitigated  in  the  only  way  practicable 
among  unsympathetic  barbarian&  Of  course  the 

evils  entailed,  especially  on  women,  are  great*  In  Mada- 
gascar the  name  for  polygyny— "  famporafesana  "—signifies 
^  the  means  of  causing  enmity ;"  and  that  kindred  names  aro 
commonly  applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  their  use  among 
the  Hebrews:  in  the  Mischna,  a  man's  several  wives  are 
called  •*tzar6t>"  that  is,  troubles,  adversaries,  or  rivala 
Sometimes  the  dissension  is  mitigated  by  separation.  Mars- 
den  says  of  the  Battas  that  "  the  husband  finds  it  necessary 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  [his  wives]  their  several  fire-places 
and  cooking  utensils,  where  they  dress  their  own  victuals 
separately,  and  prepare  his  in  turns."  Of  the  wives  of  a 
Mishmi  chief,  Wilcox  writes — ^"The  remainder,  to  avoid 
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domestic  quarrels,  liave  separate  houses  assigned  them  at 
some  little  distance,  or  live  with  their  relations/'  Through^- 
out  Africa  there  is  usually  a  like  arrangement  But  ob- 
viously the  moral  mischiefs  are  thus  only  in  a  small  degree 
diminished.  Moreover,  though  polygyny  may  not 

absolutely  exclude,  still,  it  greatly  represses,  those  higher 
emotions  fostered  by  associations  of  the  sexes.  Prompted 
by  the  instincts  of  men  and  disregarding  the  preferences  of 
women,  it  can  but  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  only  in 
slight  degrees,  permit  of  better  relations  than  exist  among 
animals.  Associated  as  it  is  with  the  conception  of  women 
as  property,  to  be  sold  by  fathers,  bought  by  husbands,  and 
afterwards  treated  as  slaves,  there  are  negatived  those  sen- 
timents towards  them  into  which  sympathy  and  respect 
enter  as  necessary  elements.  How  profoundly  the  lives  of 
adults  are  thus  vitiated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  charac- 
terization which  Monteiro  gives  of  the  polygynous  peoples 
of  Africa. 

*'  The  negro  knows  not  love,  affection,  or  Jealousy.  ...  In  all  the 
long  years  I  have  been  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  the  negro  manifest 
the  least  tenderness*  lor  or  to  a  negress.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a 
negro  pat  his  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or  receive  any 
caress  whatever  that  would  indicate  the  slightest  loving  regard  or 
affection  on  either  side.  They  have  no  words  or  expressions  in  their 
language  indicative  of  affection  or  love.* 

And  this  testimony  harmonizes  with  testimonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  the  effect  that  the  Hottentots  ''  are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  would  tliink 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them ; "  that  among 
the  Xoossa  Kaffirs,  there  is  '^  no  feeling  of  love  in  marriage ; '' 
and  that  in  Yariba,  ^  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife 
as  of  cutting  an  ear  of  com — affection  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question."  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  regard  polygyuy  as 
causing  this  absence  of  the  tender  emotion  associated  among 
ourselves  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  for  lack  of  it 
habitually  characterizes  men  of  low  types,  whether  they  have 
only  one  wife  each  or  have  severaL    We  can  say  merely  that 
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the  practice  of  polygyny  is  unfavourabls  to  the  development 
of  the  emotion. 

Beyond  this  resulting  inferiority  in  the  adult  life,  there  is 
abridgment  of  the  life  which  remains  after  the  reproductive 
age  is  passed.  Naturally  the  women,  already  little  regarded, 
then  become  utterly  unregarded ;  and  the  men,  ii  in  a  less 
degree,  also  suffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestic 
affection.    Hence  an  early  close  to  a  miserable  old  age, 

§  303.  A  few  words  must  be  added  respecting  the  modifi* 
cations  which  polygyny  undergoes  in  progressing  societies, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy. 

Between  the  two  or  more  wives  wliich  the  stronger  man 
among  savages  secures  to  himself,  there  tend  to  arise  distinc- 
tiona  Here  l:o  has  an  older  and  a  younger  wife,  like  the 
Australian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushman.  Hei'e  he  has 
wives  purchased  at  intervals,  of  which  ho  makes  one  or  other 
a  favourite;  as  does  the  Damara  or  tlie  Fijian.  Here  of  the 
several  married  by  him  the  earliest  only  is  considered  legiti- 
mate ;  as  with  the  Tahitians  of  rank  and  with  the  Chibchas. 
Here  the  chief  wife  is  one  who  has  been  given  by  the  king. 
From  the  beginning  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish 
diflerences  among  them,  and  for  the  differences  to  grow,  in 
course  of  time,  definite. .  Then  there  comes  also  the 

contrast  between  wives  who  are  native  women,  and  wives 
who  are  women  taken  as  spoiU  of  War.  Hence,  probably, 
the  original  way  in  which  results  the  marking  off  into  wives 
proper  and  concubines — ^a  way  indicated  eVen  among  the 
Hebrews,  who,  in  Deuteronomy  xxL  10 — 14,  are  authorized 
to  appropriate  individually  the  women  of  conquered  enemies 
— women  who,  as  they  may  be  repudiated  without  formal 
divorce,  stand  in  the  position  of  concubines  rather  than 
wives.  Once  made,  a  difference  of  this  kind  was 

probably  extended  by  taking  account  of  the  ranks  from 
which  the  women  married  were  derived-— wives  ttom  the 
superior  dasi^  concubines  from  the  inferior;  some  exempt 
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from  labour,  some  slaves.  And  then,  from  the 

tendency  towards  inequality  of  position  among  the  wives, 
there  at  length  came  in  advancing  societies  the  recognized 
arrangement  of  a  chief  wife ;  and  eventually,  with  rulers,  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successors. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  monogamy  in  ways  to  be  here- 
after described,  the  decay  of  polygyny  may  be  regarded  as  in 
part  produced  by  this  modification  which  more  and  more 
elevated  one  of  the  wives,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  relatively 
servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  condition  less  and 
less  authorized.  Stages  in  this  transformation  were  exhibited 
among  the  Persians,  whose  king,  besides  concubines,  had'tlnree 
or  four  wives,  one  of  whom  was  queen,  "regarded  as  wife  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  others ; "  and  again  among  the  Assy- 
rians, whose  king  had  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  number  of 
concubines ;  and  again  among  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whoso 
wall-paintings  represent  tlie  king  with  his  legitimate  wife 
seated  by  his  side,  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  for  their 
amusement.  It  was  so,  too,  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulers 
and  Chibcha  rulers ;  as  it  is  still  with  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia^ 

Naturally  the  polygynic  arrangement  as  it  decayed,  con- 
tinued longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  organization, 
which  evciywhere  and  always  displays  a  more  archaic  condi- 
tion than  other  parts  of  the  social  oi-ganization.  Pecognizing 
which  truth  wc  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that,  in 
modified  forms,  polygyny  survived  among  monarchs  during 
the  eai'lier  stages  of  European  civilization.  As  implied 
above,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian  kings :  Clothair  and 
his  sons  furnishing  instances.  And  after  being  gradually 
repressed  by  the  Church  throughout  other  ranks,  this 
plurality  of  wives  or  concubines  long  survived  in  the  royal 
usage  of  having  many  mistresses,  avowed  and  unavowed: 
polygyny  in  this  qualified  form  remaining  a  tolerated 
privilege  of  I'oyalty  down  to  late  times. 

§  309.  To  sum  up,  we  must  say,  firstly,  that  in  degree  of 
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evolution  the  polygjnous  type  of  family  is  higher  than  the 
types  we  have  thus  far  considered.  Its  connexions  are 
equally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite  in 
a  descending  direction.  There  is  greater  filial  and  parental 
cohesion,  caused  by  conscious  unity  of  blood  on  both  male 
and  female  sides;  and  the  continuity  of  this  cohesion 
through  successive  generations,  makes  possible  a  more  exten- 
sive family  integration. 

Under  most  conditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  againsi 
promiscuity  and  pdyandry,  because  it  has  subserved  social 
needs  better.  It  has  done  this  by  adding  to  other  causes 
of  social  cohesion,  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions. 
It  has  done  it  by  furthering  that  political  stability  which 
results  from  established  succession  of  rulers  in  the  some  line. 
It  has  done  it  by  making  pc^ihle  it  devdoped  iorm  of 
ancestor-worship. 

While  it  has  spread  by  supplanting  inferior  types  of  the 
marital  relations,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  held  its 
ground  against  the  supemr  type ;  because,  under  rude  con- 
ditions, it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  self-pieserva* 
tion  by  making  possible  more  rapid  replacement  of  men  lost 
in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  chance  of  socid  survival. 

But  while  it  has  this  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  evolution — while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  juveaile 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  nxHrtality  of  stti^ 
plus  women ;  it  repeats  within  the  household  the  Wbarism 
characterizing  the  life  outside  the  household* 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 

MOlfOOAMT,* 

$  310.  Aleeadt  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  other  marital  rela- 
tion. Given  a  state  preceding  all  social  arrangements^  and 
unions  of  individual  men  ssith  individual  women  must  have 
arisen  among  other  kinds  of  unions. 

Indeed,  certain  modes  of  life  necessitating  wide  disper- 
sion, such  as  are  pursued  by  forest  tribes  in  Brazil  and  the 
interior  of  Borneo-r-modes  of  life  which  in  early  stages  of 
human  evolution  must  have  been  commoner  than  now — 
hinder  other  relations  Of  the  sexes.  The  Wood-Yeddahs 
exemplify  the  connexion  between  monogamy  and  great 
scattering;  8nd>  again,  the  Busiunen,  who,  having  no  inter- 
dict on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  polygynous,  show  us  how 
separation  into  very  small  groups  in  pursuit  of  food,  tends 
to  produce  more  (mt  less  enduring  assodaticms  between  men 
and  women  in  pairs.  Where  the  habitat  permits  larger 
groups,  the  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes  are  qualified 
by  rudimentary  monogamie  unions  as  earlyas  by  unions  of 

*  Kov  tbat  the  name  poljandry  lias  1)ecmn6  eunrent,  it  10  needful  ta  nee 
jwlygyny  as  a  name  for  the  cbnrene  anangement;  and  at  first  it  would  seem 
that  polygyny  implies  monogyny  as  its  proper  oorrelatiTe.  But  monogynj 
does  not  fully  express  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  unions  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one  man  with 
many  women ;  since  the  feminme  nnity  is  alone  indicated .  hj  i^—not  tlie 
masculine  imity  also.  Henoe  monogamy,  expressing  the'  singleness  of  the 
marriage,  may  be  fitfy  retained. 
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the  polyandric  and  polygynic  kinds,  if  not  earlier,  Tho 
tendency  everywhere  shown  among  the  lowest  races  for  men 
to  take  possession  of  women  by  force,  has  this  implication ; 
since  the  monopoly  established  by  each  act  of  violence  19 
over  one  woman,  not  over  several  Always  the  state  of 
having  two  wives  must  be  preceded  by  the  state  of  having 
one.  And  the  state  of  having  one  must  in  many  cases  con- 
tinue, because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  where  tho 
surplus  of  women  is  not  great 

Of  course  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  as  it 
originally  exists,  shows  us  but  the  beginning  of  monogamic 
marriage  as  understood  by  us.  Where,  as  in  cases  already 
given,  the  wills  of  the  stronger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
such  unions — where,  as  among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians,  ''a 
weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks 
worth  his  notice" — ^where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indians, 
Bichardson  "  more  than  once  sa*^  a  stronger  man  assert  his 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker  coimtryman ;"  monogamy 
is  very  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  external 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  actions — ^by  the  disrup- 
tive forces  of  unrestrained  impulses.  When,  even  in  a  superior 
race  like  the  Semitic,  we  find  wives  repudiated  with  extreme 
frequency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedouins  a  man 
will  have  as  many  as  fifty  in  succession ;  we  may  infer  that 
by  slow  stages  only  have  enduring  monogamio  unions  been 
established. 

§  311.  There  have  been  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  them.  An  important  one  has  been  a  more  developed  con- 
J  ception  of  property,  with  consequent  usages  of  barter  and 
purchase.  The  wresting  of  a  woman  by  one  man  from  another, 
always  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  accompanying  danger, 
was  further  checked  when  wives  came  to  be  bought,  or  earned 
by  laboTir.  If  he  had  given  to  her  father  a  price,  or  a  stipu- 
lated length  of  service,  a  man  would  resist  with  greater 
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determination  the  abstraction  of  his  wife,  than  if  he  had 
obtained  her  without  this  sacrifice ;  and  from  other  men  of 
the  tribe  who  had  similarly  bought  their  wives,  natui-ally 
siding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one  who  disre- 
garded his  claim.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a  restraint  on 
divorce.  If  a  wife  has  been  bought  or  long  laboured  for,  and 
if  another  can  be  had  only  at  like  cost,  a  barrier  is  raised 
ogainst  desires  tending  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 

Tlien,  too,  at  later  stages,  predominance  of  this  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoured  by  progress  towards 
equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  proportion  as  war 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increasing  part 
of  the  male  population  is  industrially  occupied,  the  mortality 
of  males  diminishes,  and  monogamy  spreads.  For  polygyny 
now  meets  with  positive  resistance.  "Where  there  is  an 
approximate  balance  of  men  and  women,  plurality  of  wives 
cannot  be  common  without  leaving  many  men  wifeless ;  and 
from  them  must  come  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny, 
tending  to  restrain  and  diminish  it  That  public  opinion  thus 
acts  even  on  rulers  after  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  by  Low's 
remark  concerning  the  rarity  of  polygj'ny  among  the  Land 
Dyaks :  chiefs  sometimes  indulge  in  it,  but  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  influence  over  their  followers  by  so  doing. 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamy,  have 
to  be  added  positive  causes.  But  before  turning  to  them  we 
'  must  contrast  the  monogamic  type  of  family  with  the  types 
already  discussed. 

§  312.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  members,  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  maternal  connexion  is 
alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  related  to 
one  another.  In  polygyny  both  the  maternal  and  paternal 
connexions  are  distinct ;  but  wliiie  some  of  the  children  are 
fully  related,  others  are  related  on  the  paternal  side  only.  In 
monogamy  not  only  are  the  maternal  and  paternal  connexions 
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both  distinct,  bnt  all  the  children  aie  related  on  both  mde^ 
The  family  cluster  is  thus  held  together  bj  more  numerooe 
ties ;  and  bejond  the  greater  cohesion  so  caused,  there  is  an 
^  absence  of  those  repulsions  caused  by  the  jealousies  inevitable 
in  the  polygynic  family. 

This  greater  integration  characterizes  the  family  as  it 
ramifies  through  successive  generations.  Definiteness  of 
descent  from  the  same  father,  grand-^father,  great  grand* 
father,  eta,  it  has  in  common  with  polygjoiy ;  but  it  has  also 
definiteness  of  descent  from  the  same  mother,  grand-mothct; 
great  grand-mother,  etc  Hence  its  diverging  branches  are 
joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where,  as  with  the  Bomans, 
there  is  a  Iegally*recognized  descent  in  the  male  lino  only, 
80  that  out  of  the  eognaUs  constituting  the  whole  body  of 
descendants,  only  the  o^ui^^^are  held  to  be  definitely  related^ 
the  ramifying  family-stock  is  incompletely  held  together; 
but  where,  as  with  ourselves,  descendants  of  female  members 
of  the  family  are  included,  it  is  completely  held  together; 

§  S13.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  offsprings 
and  of  the  parents,  are  severally  better  subserved  by  mono- 
gamy during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  character- 
ized by  it,  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake. 

Though,  while  habitual  war  and  mortality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population ;  yet,  when  the  surplus  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  produc* 
tiveness.  For,  taking  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  number  of  children  to  be  born  in  each  gene- 
ration, more  children  are  likely  to  bo  bom  if  each  man  has  4 
wife,  than  if  some  men  have  many  wives  while  others  hav^ 
none.  So  that  after  passing  a  certain  point  in  tlie  decrease 
of  male  mortality,  the  monogamio  society  begins  to  have  an 
/  advantage  over  the  polygynic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and 
social  survival,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  multiplication,  is 
aided    by    monogamy.  The   stronger   and   more 
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wi(lely  lamilled  family-bonds  indicated  above,  aid  in  binding 
the  monogamic  society  togetbar  more  finnly  than  any  x)ther. 
The  multiplied  .  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  families,  which,  intermarrying,  are  ever  in* 
itiating  other  double  sets,  of  relationships,  produce  a  close 
net*work  of  connexions  increasiQg  the  social  cohesion  other- 
wise caused.  Political  stability  is  also  furthered  in  a  greater 
degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  monogamy  the  advantage  that 
i^iheritance  of  power  in  the  male  line  becomes  possible ;  but 
^nder  polygyny  the  advantage  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
eompetition  for  powor  liable  to  arise  between  the  children 
ef  different  mothers.  In  monogamy  this  element  of  dissen* 
sion  disappears,  and  settled  rule  is  less  frequently  en- 
dangered. For  kindred  reasons  ancestor-worship 
has  its  development  aided.  Whatever  favours  stability  in 
the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to  establish  pennanent 
dynasties  of  deities,  with,  the  resulting  sacred  sanctions  for 
codes  of  conduct 

Decreased  mortality  of  of&pring  is  a  manifest  result  of 
moxiogamy  in  societies  that  have  outgrown  barbarism.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  barren  region  like  the  snow-lands  of  Asia,  the 
children  of  a  polyandric  household,  fed  and  protected  by 
several  men,  may  be  better  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic 
household.  Probably,  too,  among  savages  whose  slave-wives, 
brutally  treated,  have  their  strength  overtaxed,  as  well  as 
among  such  'mote,  advanced  peoples  as  those  of  Africa, 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestic 
drudgeries,  a  wife  who  is  one  of  several,  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
multifarious  labours  with  her.  But  as  fast  as  we  rise,  to 
social  stages  in  which  the  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
and  idle  during  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occupied 
in  industry — as  fast  as  the  women,  less  taxed  by  work,  are 
able  to  pay  greater  attention  to  their  families,  while  the  men 
become  the  bread-winners ;  the  monogamic  union  subserves 
better  in  two  ways  the  rearing  of  children.     Beyond  the 
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benefit  of  constant  maternal  care,  the  children  get  the  benefit 
of  concentrated  paternal  interest 

Still  greater  are  the  advantageous  effects  on  the  lives  of 
yj  adults,  physical  and  moroL  Though  in  early  societies 
inonogamic  unions  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelings  towanla 
women,  or  any  ameliorations  of  their  lot;  yet  in  later 
societies  they  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  such  ameliorations.  Especially  as  the  system 
of  purchase  declines  and  choice  by  women  becomes  a  factor* 
there  evolve  thj9  sentiments  which  characterize  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  among  civilized  i>eoplca.  These  sentiments 
have  far  wider  effects  than  at  first  appear.  How  by  their 
influence  on  the  domestic  relations  they  tend  to  raise  the 
quality  of  adult  life,  materially  and  mentally,  is  obvious. 
But  they  tend  in  no  small  degree  otherwise  to  raise  the 
quality  of  adult  life:  they  create  a  permanent  and  deep 
source  of  o^thctic  interest  On  recalling  the  many  and  keen 
pleasures  derived  from  music»  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama» 
eta,  all  of  them  having  for  their  predominant  theme  tlie 
passion  of  love,  we  shall  see  that  to  monogamy,  which  has 
developed  this  passion,  we  owe  a  large  part  of  the  gratifica- 
tions which  fill  our  leisure  hours. 

Kor  must  we  forget,  as  a  further  result  of  the  monogamio 
relation,  that  in  a  high  degree  it  favours  preservation  of  life 
after  the  reproductive  period  is  passed.  Both  by  the  pro- 
longed marital  affection  which  it  fosters,  and  by  Uie  greater 
filial  affection  evoked  under  it,  declining  years  are  lengthened 
and  their  evils  mitigated. 

§  314  May  we,  in  ending  the  discussions  occupying  this 
and  preceding  chapters,  conclude  that  monogamy  is  the 
J  natural  form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race  f  If  so» 
how  happens  it  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human  pro- 
gress the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  so  indeterminate  ? 
Among  inferior  creatures,  inherited  instinct  settles  the 
fit  arrangement — the  anungement  most  conducive  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  species*  In  one  case  there  is  no  continuous 
association  of  male  and  female  ;  in  another  there  is  a  poly- 
gynous  group ;  in  a  third  there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a 
season.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be  given  that  among 
primates  inferior  to  man,  there  are  monogamic  relations  of 
the  sexes  having  some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of 
primitive  men  did  there  come  divergences  from  this  arrange- 
ment prompted  by  innate  tendencies  ?  Possibly  with  asso- 
ciation into  larger  groups  than  are  formed  by  inferior 
primates,  there  came  into  play  disrupting  influences  which 
did  not  before  exist;  and  perhaps  these  were  not  checked 
because  the  resulting  marital  forms  furthered  survival  of  the 
groups.  It  may  be  that  during  certain  transitional  stages 
between  the  first  extremely  scattered,  or  little  gregarious, 
stage,  and  the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarious, 
stage,  there  have  arisen  various  conditions  favouring  various 
forms  of  union:  so  causing  temporary  deviations  from  the 
primitive  tendency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man.  For  all  the 
ideas  au4  sentiments  now  associated  with  marriage,  have,  as 
tlieir  implication,  the  singleness  of  the  union. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

THE  FAHILT. 

§  315.  Let  via  now  look  at  the  connexions  between  types 
of  family  and  social  types.  Do  societies  of  different  degrees 
of  composition  habitually  present  different  forms  of  domestic 
arrangement  T  Are  different  fonps  of  domestic  arrangement 
associated  with  the  xmUtgyj^system  of  oi^ganization  and  the 
industrial  system  of  organization  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given.  The  same  marital  relation  occurs  in  the  simplest 
groups  and  in  the  most  compound  groups.  A  strict  mono- 
gamy is  observed. by  the  miserable  Wood  Veddahs,  living  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said'  to  have 
reached  the  social  state ;  and  the  wandering  Bushmen,  simi- 
larly low,  though  not  debarred  from  polygyny,  are  usually 
monogamic.  Certain  settled  and  more  advanced  peoples,  too, 
are  monogamic;  as  instance  those  of  Port  Dory  (New  Guinea), 
and  as  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a  stage 
passing  from  simple  into  compound.  And  then  we  find  mono- 
gamy habitual  with  nations  which  have  become  vast  by  aggre- 
gation and  re-aggregation.  Polyandry,  again,  is  not  restricted 
to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition.  It  occurs  £q  simple 
groups,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Aleutians,  and  the  Todas ; 
and  it  occurs  in  compound  groups  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  in 
Thibet  Similarly  with  the  distribution  of  polygyny.  It  is 
common  to  simple,  compound,  doubly-compound,  and  even 
trebly-compound  societies.  One  kind  of  connezioQ 
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between  Uie  type  of  family  tuid  the  degree  of  social  composi- 
tion may,  however^  be  alleged.  Formation  of  compound 
groups,  implying  greater  coordination  and  the  strengthening 
of  restraints,  implies  more  settled  arrangements,  public  and 
private.  Growth  of  custom  into  law«  which  goes  along  with 
an  extending  governmental  organization  holding  larger 
masses  together,  affects  the  domestic  relations  along  with 
the  political  relatiohs;  and  thus  renders  the  family  arrange- 
fnents,  be  they  polyandric,  polygynic^  or  monogamic,  more 
definite. 

Can  we,  then,  allege  special  connexions  between  tlie 
different  types  of  family  and  the  different  social  types 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial  ?  Xone  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  inspection.  Looking  first  at  simple  tribes,  we  see 
among  the  nnwarlike  Todas,  a  mixed  polyandry  and  poly- 
gyny ;  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  see,  along  with  mono- 
gamic unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  polygynic.  At 
the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a  certain  amount 
of  pdyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  polygyny.  If,  turning 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  we  compare  with  one  another  laige 
nations,'  ancient  and  modem,  it  seems  that  the  militant  cha- 
racter in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a  prevalent  polyg}'ny 
and  in  other  eases  with  a  prevalent  or  universal  monogamy. 
Nevertheless  we  shall,  on  examining  the  facts  more  closely, 
discern  general  connexions  between  the  militant  type  and 
polygyny,  and  between  the  industrial  type  and  monogamy. 
.  But  first  we'  must  recognize  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militancy  is  not  so  much  shown  by  armies  and  the  conquests 
they  achieve,  as  by  constancy  of  predatory  activities.  The 
contrast  between  militant  and  industrial,  is  properly  between 
a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in  conflict  with  other  beings, 
brute  and  human,  and  a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
peaceful  laboiir— energies  spent  in  destruction  instead  of 
energies  spent  in  productipu.  So  conceiving  militancyiwe 
find  polygyny  to  be  its  habitual  accompaniment. 
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To  trace  the  co-existence  of  the  two  from  Australians  and 
Tasmanians  on  through  the  more  developed  simple  societies 
up  to  the  compound  and  doubly  compound,  would  be  tedious 
and  is  needless;  for  obser>nng,  as  we  have  already  done 
(§  304),  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the  less  advanced 
societies,  and  admitting,  as  we  must,  their  state  of  chronic 
hostility  to  their  neighbours,  the  co-existence  of  these  traits  is 
a  corollary.    That  this  co-existence  results  from  causal  con* 
nexion,  is  suggested  by  certain  converse  cases.    Among  the 
natives  of  Port  Dory,  New  Guinea,  there  is  a  strict  mono- 
gamy, with  forbidding  of  divorce,  in  a  primitive  community 
comparatively    unwarlike    and     comparatively    industriaL 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  the  Land  Dyaks,  who  are 
monogamic  to  the  extent  that  polygyny  is  an  offence ;  while, 
though  given  to  tribal  quarrels  about  their  lands  and  to  ths 
taking  of  heads  as  trophies,  they  have  such  industrial  develop- 
ment that  the  men,  instead  of  making  war  and  the  chase 
habitual  occupations,  do  much  of  the  heavy  work,  and  there 
is  division  of  trades  with  some  commercial  intercourse.    The 
nill-tribes  of  India  furnish  other  instances.    There  are  the 
amiable  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  without  military  arrangements 
and  having  no  weapons  but  their  agricultural  implements, 
who  are  industrially  advanced  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
exchange  of  services  and  that  the  men  do  all  the  out-of-door 
work;  and  they  are  monogamous.     Similarly  the  monoga- 
mous Lepchas  are  wholly  unwarlike.     Such,  too,  is  the  rela* 
tion  of  traits  in  certain  societies  of  the  New  World  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  being  partially  or  entirely  industriaL 
Whereas  most  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  habitually 
polygynous,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  fight,  the  Iroquois  had 
permanent  villages  and  cultivated  lands ;  and  each  of  them 
had  but  one  wife.    More  marked  still  is  the  case  of  tlie 
Pueblos,    who,  "walling  out    black    barbarrm"  by  their 
ingeniously  conglomerated  houses,  fight  only  in  self-defence, 
and  when  let  alone  engage  exclusively  in  agricultural  and 
other  industries,  and  whose  marital  relations  are  stiictly 
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This  connexion  of  traits  in  the  simpler 
societies,  where  not  directly  implied  by  the  inadequate 
descriptions  of  travellers,  is  often  traceable  indirectly.  AVe 
have  seen  (§  250),  that  there  is  a  natural  relation  between 
constant  fighting  and  development  of  chiefly  power:  the 
implication  being  that  where,  in  settled  tribes,  the  chiefly 
power  ia  small  the  militancy  is  not  great  And  this  is  the 
fact  in  those  above-named  communities  characterized  by 
monogamy.  In  Dalrymple  Island  (Torres  Strait)  there  are 
no  chiefs;  among  the  Hill-Dyaks  subordination  to  chiefs 
is  feeble ;  the  headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhimal  village  has 
but  nominal  authority ;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion ;  and 
the  governor  of  a  Pueblo  town  is  annually  elected.  Con- 
versely, the  polygyny  which  prevails  in  simple  predatory 
tribes,  persists  in  aggi-egates  of  them  welded  together  by  war 
into  small  nations  under  established  nilers ;  and  in  these 
frequently  acquires  large  extensions.  In  Poljmesia  it  cha- 
racterizes in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and  tyrannically- 
govenied  Fijians.  All  through  the  African  kingdoms  there 
goes  polygyny  along  with  developed  chieftainship,  rising  to 
great  heights  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  where  the  govern- 
ments are  coercive  in  extreme  degrees.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  the  extinct  American  societies :  polygyny  was  an  attribute 
of  dignity  among  the  rigorously-ruled  Peruvians,  Mexicans, 
Chibchas,  Nicaraguans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East 
were  also  characterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with 

this  evidence  is  the  evidence  that  in  a  simple  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  warriors,  polygyny  is  generally  difiTused ; 
but  in  a  society  compounded  of  such  tribes,  polygyny  con- 
tinues to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
begins  to  characterize  the  industrial  part  This  difiFerentiatiou 
is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  primitive  militant  tribe;  since 
the  least  militant  men  fail  to  obtain  more  than  one  wife  each. 
And  it  becomes  marked  when,  in  the  growing  population 
formed  by  compounding  of  tribes,  there  arises  a  division 
between  warriors  and  workers.  But  there  are  more 
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direct  coxmexions  betweea  militancy  and  polygyny^  whicli 
we  shall  recognize  on  recalling  two  facts  named  in  the 
chapter  on  ''Exogamy  and  Endogamy."  By  members  of 
sairage  communities,  captured  women  are  habitually  taken 
as  additional  wives  or  concubines^  and  the  reputations  of 
warriors  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  thus 
obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  out,  certain 
early  peoples  permitted  foreign  wives  (presumably  along 
with  other  wives)  to  the  military  class,  though  such  wives 
were  forbidden  to  other  classes.  Even  among  the  Hebrews 
the  laws  authoriJEod  private  appropriations  of  women  taken 
in  war  (§  308).  The  further  direct  connexion  is  the  one 
implied  in  §  307;  namely,  that  where  loss  of  men  in  frec^uent 
battles  leaves  a  great  surplus  of  women,  the  possession  of 
moie  wives  than  one  by  each  man  conduces  to  maintenance 
of  population  and  preservation  of  the  society.  Hence  con- 
tinuance of  polygyny  is,  under  these  circumstances,  insured 
by  those  habitual  conflicts,  which,  other  things  equal,  entail 
the  disappearance  of  societies  not  practising  it.  To  which 
must  be  added  the  converse  fact,  that  as  fast  as  decreasing 
militancy  and  increasing  devotion  to  industry  cause  an 
approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  there 
results  a  growing  resistance  to  polygyny;  since  it  cannot 
be  practised  by  many  of  the  men  without  leaving  many  of 
the  rest  wifeless,  and  causing  an  antagonism  inconsistent 
with  social  stability.  Monogamy  is  thus  to  a  great  extent 
compelled  by  that  balance  of  the  sexes  which  industrialism 
brings  about  Once  more,  the  natural  relation 

between  polygyny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between 
monogamy  and  predominant  industrialism,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  principle 
with  the  two  associated  political  forms.  We  have  seen  that 
the  militant  type  of  social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  compulsory  co-operation,  while  the  industrial  type  of 
social  structure  is  based  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co- 
operation.    Now  it  is  clear  that  plurality  of  wives,  whether 
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tlie  vives  are  captuied  in  war  or  purchased  from  their 
ikthers  regardless  of  their  own  wills,  implies  domestic  rule 
of  the  compulsory  type :  the  husband  is  tjnrant  and  the  wives 
are  slaves.  Conversely,  the  establishment  of  monogamy 
whepe.  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men  lost 
in  war,  is  accompanied  by  increased  value  of  the  individual 
woman;  who,  even  when  purchased,  is  therefore  likely  to  bo 
better  treated.  And  when,  with  further  advance,  some 
power  of'  choice  is  acquired  by  the  woman,  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  characterizes 
this  marital  relation  in  its  highest  form.  The  domestic 
despotism  whidti  polygyny  involves,  is  congruous  with  the 
political  despotistn  proper  to  predominant  militancy;  and 
the  diminishing  political  coercion  wliich  naturally  follows 
development  of  the  industrial  type,  is  congruous  with  the 
diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  naturally  follows  the 
accompanying  developmient  of  monogamy.  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  peoples  will  be  cited  against  this 
view:  the  allegation  being  that,  from  Greek  and  Eoman 
times  downwards,  these'  peoples,  though  militant,  have  been 
monogamia  ^Hie  reply  is  that  ancient  European  societies, 
though  often  engaged  in  wars,  had  large  parts  of  their  popu- 
lations otherwise  engaged,  and  had  industrial  systems  cba* 
racterized  by  much  division  of  labour  and  commercial  inter- 
course. Further,  there  must  be  remembered  the  fact  that  in 
northern  Europe,  during  and  after  Boman  times,  while  war- 
fare was  constant,  monogamy  was  not  universaL  Tacitus 
admits  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  the  German  chiefs. 
Adready  we  have  seen,  too;  that  the  Merovingian  kings  were 
poly^nists.  Even  the  Carolingian  period  yields  such  facts 
as  that— 

Hie  confidetioe  of  Conan  II,  duke  of  Britannj, ''  wsm  kept  up  by  the 
Sueredible  nomber  of  mea'at-anns  which  hU  kingdom  furnished  ;  for 
you  must  know  that  here,  besides  that  the  kingdom  is  extensive  as 
well,  each  warrior  will  beget  fifty,  since,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  ot 
decency  nor  of  religion,  each  has  ten  wives  or  more  even."— {(Ttei/L 
Piet,  ap.  Banquet^  RkwH  de$  Butarien*,  xL  p^  8&) 
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And  Kccnigswarter  says  that  "  Buch  was  tlio  i)ersi8tenec  of 
legal  concubinap^e  in  the  customs  of  the  people  that  traces  of 
it  are  found  at  Toulouse  even  in  the  thirteenth  century."  To 
which  let  me  add  the  startling  fact  that  after  the  thirty  years' 
war  had  produced  in  Germany  so  immense  a  mortality  of 
males,  bigamy  was  for  a  time  tolerated  by  law ! 

Thus,  considering  the  many  factors  which  have  co-operated 
in  modifying  marital  arrangements — considering  also  that 
some  societies,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
tained in  large  measure  the  structures  acquired  dnring  pre- 
vious greater  militancy,  while  other  societies  which  have 
considerably  developed  their  industrial  structures  have  agaia 
become  predominantly  militant,  causing  mixtures  of  traits ; 
the  alleged  relations  are,  I  think,  as  clear  as  can  be  expected. 
That  advance  from  the  primitive  predatory  t}rpe  to  the  highest 
industrial  type,  has  gone  along  with  advance  from  prevalent 
polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is  unquestionable;  and 
that  decline  of  militancy  and  rise  of  industrialism  have  been 
the  essential  causes  of  this  change  in  the  type  of  family,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  change  has  occuned  where  such 
other  supposable  causes  as  culture,  reb'gious  creed,  etc^  have 
not  come  into  play. 

§  316.  The  domestic  relations  thus  far  dealt  with  mainly 
under  their  private  aspects,  have  now  to  be  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For,  on  the  structure  of  the  family,  con- 
sidered as  a  component  of  a  society,  depend  various  social 
phenomena. 

The  facts  grouped  in  foregoing  chapters  show  that  no  true 
conception  of  the  higher  types  of  family  in  their  relations  to 
the  higher  social  types,  can  be  obtained  without  previous 
study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in  their  relations  to  the 
lower  social  types.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  error 
results  when  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  more  complex 
products  of  evolution,  in  ignorance  of  the  simpler  products 
from  which  they  have  been  derived.    Already  an  instance 
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Las  bden  furnished  by  the  interpretations  of  primitive  reli- 
gions given  by  the  reigning  school  of  mythologists.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  ideas  which  civilization  has  evolved,  and  looking 
back  on  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  progenitors  of 
the  civilized  races,  they  have  nsed  the  more  complex  to 
interpret  the  less  complex ;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the 
entire  unlikeness  between  the  inferred  early  religious  ideas 
and  the  religious  ideas  found  among  the  uncivilized  who  now 
exist,  have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of 
action  between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds 
of  the  inferior  races :  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance 
of  this  assumption,  such  ancient  races  as  the  Accadians,  to 
which  the  modem  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present 
advance. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  error  caused  by  ana* 
lysis  of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards,  instead  ^of 
synthesis  of  them  from  below  upwards.  They  will  see  that  in 
search  of  explanations  we  must  go  beneath  the  stage  at  which* 
men  had  learnt  to  domesticate  cattle  and  till  the  ground. 

§317.  These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While  greatly  valuing 
his  worksi  and  accepting  as  true  within  limits  the  views 
he  has  set  foith  respecting  the  family  in  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolution 
of  European  nations,  it  ia  possible  to  dissent  from  his 
assumptions  concerning  the  earliest  social  states,  and  firom 
the  derived  conceptionsL 

As  leading  to  error,  Sir  Henry  Maine  censures  "  the  lofty 
contempt  which  a  civilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 
neighbours,"  which,  he  says,  **  has  caused  a  remarkable  negli- 
gence in  observing  them."  But  he  has  not  himself  wholly 
escaped  from  the  effects  of  this  sentiment  While  utilizing 
the  evidence  furnished  by  barbarous  peoples  belonging  to  tho 
higher  types  of  man,  and  while  in  some  cases  citing  con- 
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firmatoiy  Evidence  famished  hj  barbarous  peoples  of  lower 
types,  he  has  ignored  the  great  mass  of  the  uncivilized,  aod 
disregarded  the  multitudinous  facts  they  present  at  variance 
with  his  theory.  Though  criticisms  have  led  him  somewhat  to 
qualify  the  sweeping  generalizations  set  forth  in  his  AncUnt 
Law — though,  in  the  preface  to  its  later  editions,  he  jefers  to 
his  subsequent  work  on  Village  Communities,  as  indicating 
some  qualifications ;  yet  the  qualifications  are  but  small,  and 
in  great  measure  hypothetical  He  makes  light  of  such 
adverse  evidence  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
give,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deems  most  trust- 
worthy is  supplied  by  Indian  Hill-tribes,  which  have,  ho 
thinks,  been  led  into  abnormal  usages  by  the  influences  in- 
vading races  have  subjected  them  to.  And  though,  in  his 
Early  Institutions,  he  says  that  *all  branches  of  human 
society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from  joint 
fa!tnilies  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell,*^  he 
clearly,  by  this  form  of  expression,  declines  to  admit  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  not  been  thus  developed. 

He  rightly  blames  earlier  writers  for  not  exploring  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  area  of  induction.  But  he  has  himself  not 
made  the  area  of  induction  wide  enough ;  and  that  substitu- 
tion of  hypothesis  for  observed  fact  which  he  ascribes  to  his 
predecessors,  is,  as  a  consequence,  to  be  noticed  in  his  own 
work.  Respecting  the  evidence  available  for  framing  gene- 
ralizations, he  says  :— 

<<  The  rudiments  of  the  social  sta  e,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us 
at  all,  are  known  through  testimony  of  three  sorts — accounts  by  con- 
temporary observers  of  dvilizatioiis  leas  advanced  than  their  own,  the 
records  which  particiilar  races  haw  preserved  oonctming  their  pdmi- 
tive  histoiy,  and  ancient  law." 

And  since,  as  exemplifying  the  **  accounts  by  contemporary 
observers  of  civilizations  less  advanced  than  their  own/'  he 
names  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Germans,  and  does 
not  name  the  accounts  modem  travellers  give  of  uncivilized 
races  at  large,  he  clearly  does  not  include  as  evidence  the 
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Statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  here  two  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  hypothesis  for  observation. 

Assuming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that  **  the  implicit  obedience  of  rude  men  to 
their  parent  is  doubtless  a  primary  fact"    Now  though  among 
lower  races,  sons,  while  young,  may  be  subordinate,  from 
lack  of  ability  to  resist ;  yet  that  they  remain  subo«*dinate 
when  they  become  men,  cannot  be  asserted  c-s  a  uniform, 
and  therefore  as  a  primary,  fact    On  turning  to  §  35,  it  will 
be  seen  that  obedience  does  not  characterize  all  types  of 
men.    When  we  read  that  the  Mantra  "  lives  as  if  theie  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;*'  that  the  Carib 
^is  impatient  under  the  le^st  infringement''  of  Lis  indc* 
.pendence;  that  the  Mapuch^  ''brooks  no  commtmd/'  that 
the  Brazilian  Indian  begins  to  display  impatience  cf  all 
restraint  at  puberty;  we  cannot  condnde  that  filial  submiii^ 
sion  is  an  original  trait    When  we  atfe  told  that  by  the 
Gallinomeros,  ''  old  people  are  treated  with  contumely,  both 
men  and  women,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araucanians, 
boys  are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.    When  we  learn  that  by  the 
Navajofl,  "  born  and  bred  with  the  idf-a  of  perfect  personal 
freedom,  all  restraint  is  unendurable/'  and  that  among  them 
''  every  father  holds  undisputed  sway  over  hi3  children  undl 
the   age  of  puberty" — ^when  we  learn  that  among  some 

*  At  page  17  of  his  Village  Ccmmtntitxe*,  be  deUberately  diaciedita  Ihii 
eTidenee— tpeskhig  of  ife  as  "the  slippeiy  teetiiBo&y  concerning  Sftva^ce 
wbieh  if  gi^hered  from  tisTellen'  talee.*'  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of 
moat,  antiquity  giTca  laoredneM  to  testimony ;  and  that  lo,  what  were  *'  tra- 
Tellen'  talet  '*  when  they  were  written  in  Boman  days,  have  oome,  in  oxat 
days,  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  authority  than  like  tales  written  by  recent 
m  living  trareUers.  I  see,  howerer,  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  sHsond-hand 
statements  of  Taeiius  a  trustworthiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  first- 
hand statements  of  modem  explorers  ;  many  of  them  scientifically  educated 
— Barrow,  Barth,  Galton,  Burton,  LiyingRtone,  Seeman,  Darwin,  'WaUace^ 
HiiinboMt»  Bnvokhaxdtk  and  otheia  too  nnmeroos  to  set  down. 
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Californians,  children  after  puberty  *'  were  subject  only  to  the 
chief/'  that  among  the  lower  CalLfoniians,''aa  soon  as  children 
are  able  to  get  food  for  themselves  they  are  left  to  their  own 
devices/'  and  that  among  lihe  Comanches  male  children  *'  are 
even  privileged  to  rebel  against  their  parents,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  chastise  them  but  by  consent  of  the  tribe;**  we 
are  shown  that  in  some  lacos  the  parental  and  filial  relation 
early  comes  to  an  endL  Even  the  wilder  members  of  the 
very  race  which  has  fetmiliarized  us  with  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, yield  like  facts.  Borckhardt  says  that  "the  young 
Bedouin"  pays  his  father  ''some  deference  as  long  as  he 
continues  in  his  tent; "  but  ''whenever  he  can  become  master 
of  a  tent  himself  ...  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeys  any 
earthly  command  but  that  of  his  own  will"  So  far  from 
showing  that  filial  obedienco  is  innate,  and  the  patriarchal 
type  a  natural  consequence,  the  evidence  points  rather  to  the 
inference  that  the  two  have  evolved  hand  in  hand  under 
favouring  conditions. 

Again,  referring  to  the  way  in  which  originally,  common 
ancestral  origin  was  the  only  ground  for  united  social  action. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says : — 

^Of  thii  wenuiyatl^^  be  certain,  that  all  ancient  sodetiM  regarded 
themaelves  as  havinfi^rooeeded  from  one  original  stock,  and  even 
laboured  under  an  iaMpacity  for  comprehending  any  reason  except  this 
for  their  holding  t^Hbher  in  political  union.  The  history  of  political 
ideas  begins,  in  fac^ith  the  assumption  that  kinship  in  blood  is  the 
sole  possible  ground  of  community  in  political  functions." 

Now  if  by  "  ancient  societies  "  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
records  have  come  down  to  us,  and  if  the  "history  of  politi* 
ciil  ideas  "  is  to  include  only  the  ideas  of  such  societies,  this 
may  bo  true;  but  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  societies  more 
archaic  than  these,  and  to  include  other  political  ideas  than 
those  of  Ar}'ans  and  Semites,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  Proof 
has  been  given  (§§  250 — 252)  that  political  co-operation 
arises  from  the  conflicts  of  social  groups  with  one  another. 
Though  establishment  of  it  may  be  facilitated  where  "  the 
commonwealth  is  a  collection  of  persons  united  by  a  common 
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descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family ;"  yet,  in 
hosts  of  cases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind 
exists  among  the  persons.  The  members  of  an  Australian 
tribe  which,  under  a  temporary  chief,  join  lu  battle  against 
those  of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  but  are 
alien  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  political  functions  can  here 
scarcely  be  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the  Creeks  of  North 
America,  whose  men  have  various  totems  implying  various 
ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand  people  living  in 
seventy  villages  havo  nevertheless  evolved  for  th-^mselves  a 
government  of  considerable  complexity.  Or  sUll  better  take 
the  Iroquois,  who,  similar  in  their  formation  of  tribes  out  of 
intermingled  dans  of  different  stocks,  were  welded  by  com- 
bined action  in  war  into  a  league  of  five  (afterwards  six) 
nations  under  a  republican  government  Indeed  oarly  sys* 
terns  of  kinship  put  relations  in  political  antagonism ;  so 
that,  as  we  read  in  Bancroft  concerning  the  Kutchins,  "  there 
can  never  be  inter-tribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and 
sons  against  each  other.'*  Even  apart  from  the  results  of 
mixed  clanships,  that  instability  which  characterizes  primi* 
tive  relations  of  the  sexes,  negatives  the  belief  that  political 
co-operation  everywhere  originates  from  family  co-operation : 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks,  of  whoba  '^  a  large  portion 
of  the  old  and  middle-aged  men,  by  frefdently  changing, 
have  had  many  different  wives,  and  their  children,  scattered 
around  the  country,  are  unknown  to  them.'' 

Thus  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societies,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations.  That  which  he  calls  ''  the  infancy 
of  society  " — '^  the  situation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves at  the  dawn  of  their  histoiy ;  '*  is  a  situation  in  which 
^'^  every  one  exercises  jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and  his 

children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another.' "    But  in 
so 
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the  chapters  on  **  The  Primitive  Belations  of  the  Sexes,"  on 
*  Promiscuity,"  and  on  **  Polyandry,"  I  have  cited  numerous 
facts  showing  that  definite  coherent  marital  relations  are 
preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones ;  and  also  that  among 
the  tjrpes  of  family  evolving  out  of  these,  there  are  some 
composed  not  of  a  man  with  wife  and  children,  but  of  a  wife 
with  men  and  children :  such  being  found  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties of  embryonic  and  infantine  forms,  but  also  in  consider- 
ably advanced  societies. 

A  further  assumption  is  that  descent  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  in  the  male  line.  That  it  has  from  the 
recorded  times  of  those  peoples  with  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
deals,  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  true  that  male  descent  occurs 
among  some  rude  peoples  of  other  types,,  as  the  Eookies  of 
India,  the  Beluchis,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Hottentots.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  rule,  however,  among  the  uncivilized. 
Mr.  M'Lennan,  who  has  pointed  out  the  incongruity  between 
this  assumption  and  a  great  mass  d  evidence,  shows  that  all 
over  the  world  descent  in  the  female  line  is  common ;  and 
the  many  examples  given  by  him  I  might,  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  others.  This  system  is  not  limited  to  groups 
so  little  organized  that  they  might  be  set  aside  as  pre- 
infantine  (were  that  permissible) ;  nor  to  groups  which 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so-called  infantine, 
societies  in  point  of  organization ;  but  it  occurs  in  groups,  or 
rather  nations,  which  have  evolved  complex  structures.  Kin- 
ship was  through  females  in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  the 
Tahitiaus;  and  amcmg  the  Tongans  ''nobility  has  always 
descended  by  the  female  line."  It  was  so  with  the  ancient 
Chibchas,  who  had  made  no  insignificant  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion. Among  the  Iroquois^  again,  titles,  as  well  as  property, 
descended  through  women,  and  were  hereditary  in  the  woman's 
tribe:  the  son  ooiild  never  succeed  to  his  father's  title  of 
sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk ;  and  these  Iroquois 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  infantine  stage:— were  goyeriied 
by  a  representative  assembly.of  fifty  sachems^  had  a  separate 
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military  organization,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  oTganization> 
definite  laws,  cultivated  lands  individually  possessed,  perma- 
nent fortified  villages.  So,  too,  in  Africa,  succession  to  rank 
and  property  follows  the  female  line  among  the  Coast- 
negroes,  Inland-negroes,  Congo  people,  etc ;  who  have  distinct 
industrial  systems,  fonr  and  five  gradations  in  rank,  settled 
agricultures,  considerable  commerce,  towns  in  streets.  How 
misleading  is  the  observation  of  a  few  societies  only,  is 
shown  by  Marsden's  remark  respecting  the  Sumatrans  of  the 
Batta  district  He  says  that  "the  succession  to  the  chief- 
ships  does  not  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  nephew  by  a  sister ; "  and  adds  **  that 
the  same  extraordinary  rule,  with  respect  to  property  in 
general,  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of  that  part  of  the 
island:"  the  role  which  he  considers  "extraordinary,"  being 
really,  among  the  uncivilized  and  little  civilized,  the  ordinary 
rule. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine  postulates  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment from  the  beginning — ^patriarchal  authority  over  wife, 
children,  slaves,  and  all  who  are  included  in  tlie  primitive 
social  group.  But  in  the  chapters  on  ''The  Begulating 
System "  and  ''  Social  Tjrpes»"  I  have  shown  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  social  groups  without  heads ;  as 
the  Fuegians,  some  Australians,  most  Esquimaux,  the  Ara- 
furas,  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the  Upper  Sarawak  river;  others 
with  headships  that  are  but  occasional,  as  Tasmanians,  some 
Australians,  some  Caribs,  some  Uaupis;  and  many  with 
vague  and  unstable  headships,  as  the  Andamanese,  Abipones, 
Snakes,  Chippewayans,  Chinooks,  Chippewas,  some  Kam- 
schadales,  Guiana  tribes,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New  Guinea 
people,  Tannese.  Though  in  some  of  these  cases  the  com- 
munities are  of  the  lowest,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  our  conception  of  the  "infancy  of 
society."  And  even  saying  nothing  of  these,  we  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  infantine  in  their  stages,  those  commu- 
nities which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks,  the  Arafuras 
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the  New  Guinea  people,  cany  on  their  peaceful  lives  with- 
out  other  government  than  that  of  public  opinion  and 
custom.  Moreover,  as  we  saw  in  §  230,  the  head- 

ship which  exists  in  many  simple  groups  is  not  patriarchal. 
Such  chieftainship  as  arose  among  the  Tasmanians  in  time  of 
war,  was  determined  by  personal  fitness.  So,  too,  according 
to  Edwards,  with  the  Caribs,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
Creeks.  Then,  still  further  showing  that  political  authority 
does  not  always  b^in  with  patriarchal  authority,  we  have 
the  Iroquois,  whose  system  of  kinship  negatived  the  genesis 
of  patriarchs,  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  republican 
government ;  and  we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  living  in  well- 
organized  communities  under  elected  governors  and  councils, 
show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  rule  in  the  past. 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally,  pro- 
perty is  held  by  the  family  as  a  corporate  body.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  one  peculiarity  invariably  distinguishing 
the  infancy  of  society,"  is  that  "  men  are  regarded  and  treated 
not  as  individuals  but  always  as  members  of  the  particular 
group."  The  man  was  not "  r^arded  as  himself,  as  a  distinct 
individual  His  individuality  was  swallowed  up  in  his 
family."  And  this  allied  primitive  submergence  of  the 
individual,  affected  even  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group. 
''Though  the  patriarch,  for  we  must  not  yet  call  him  the 
paterfamilias,  had  rights  thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  lay  under  an  equal  amplitude  of  obligations. 
If  he  governed  the  family  it  was  for  its  behoot  If  he  was 
lord  of  its  possessions,  he  held  them  as  trustee  for  his  children 
and  kindred  •  •  •  the  family  in  fact  was  a  corporation ;  and 
he  was  its  representative."  Here,  after  expressing 

a  doubt  whether  there  exist  in  the  primitive  mind  ideas  so 
abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  representation,  I  go  on 
to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  conception  difficult 
to  frame.  For  while  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hold  his  posses^ 
sions  "in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprietary. cha- 
racter/' he  is  said  to  have  unqualified  dominion  over  children. 
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as  over  slaves,  extending  to  life  and  death ;  i^hich  implies 
that  though  he  possesses  the  greater  right  of  owning  subordi- 
nate individuals  absolutely,  he  does  not  possess  the  smaller 
right  of  owning  absolutely  the  property  used  by  them  and 
himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being  difficult  to  frame, 
this  conception  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  description  of  the  Patria  Potestas  of  the  £omans, 
which  he  says  is  "our  type  of  the  primeval  paternal  au- 
thority," and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while,  during  its 
decline,  the  father's  power  over  the  son's  person  became 
nominal,  his  **  rights  over  the  son's  property  were  always 
exercised  without  scruple."  And  I  may  also  name  its  seem- 
ing incongruity  with  the  fact  that  political  rulers  who 
have  unlimited  powers  over  their  subjects,  are  usually  also 
regarded  as  in  theory  owners  of  their  property :  instance  at 
the  present  time  the  kings  of  Dahomey,  Ashanti,  Congo, 
Cayor  on  the  Gold  Coast.  *    Passing  to  the  essential 

question,  however,  I  find  myself  here  at  issue  not  with  Sir 
Henry  Maine  only,  but  with  other  writers  on  primitive  social 
states,  who  hold  that  all  ownership  is  originally  tribal,  that 
family-ownership  comes  later,  and  ownership  by  individuals 
last.  As  already  implied  in  §  292,  the  evidence  leads  me  to 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  individual 
ownership  of  such  things  as  could  without  difficulty  be  ap- 
propriated. True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights 
of  property  are  indefinite — certain  though  it  may  be  that 
among  primitive  men  the  moral  sanction  which  property 
equitably  obtained  has  among  ourselves,  is  lacking — obvious 
as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  often  established  by  right  of 
the  strongest ;  the  facts  prove  that  in  the  rudest  communi- 
ties there  is  a  private  holding  of  useful  movables,  maintained 
by  each  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  personal  mono- 
poly extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can  readily  be  monopo- 
lized. The  Tinneh  who,  ^  regwrding  all  property,  including 
wives,  as  belonging  to  the  strongest,"  show  in  a  typical  way 
the  primitive  form  of  appropriation,  also  show  that  this  ap- 
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propriation  ia  completely  personal ;  since  they  "  bum  with 
the  deceased  all  his  effects."  Indeed,  even  apart  from  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  me  an  inadmissible  supposition  that  in 
"  tbe  infancy  of  society  "  the  egoistic  savage,  utterly  without 
idea  of  justice  or  sense  of  responsibility,  consciously  hdd  his 
belongings  on  behalf  of  those  depending  upon  hint 

One  more  element^  indirectly  if  not  directly  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  that  "  the  infancy  of 
society  "  is  characterized  by  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  women* 
While  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  "to  become  him- 
self the  head  of  a  new  family  and  the  root  of  a  new  set  of 
parental  powers/'  "  a  woman  of  course  has  no  capacity  of  the 
kind,  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the  liberation  which  it  con- 
fers. There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  contrivance  of  archaic 
jurisprudence  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  the  family 
for  life."  And  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  tliis  slavery 
of  women,  derived  from  the  patriarchal  state,  and  naturally 
accompanied  by  inability  to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly 
mitigated,  and  the  right  of  private  possession  acquired,  as 
the  primitive  family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilized 
races,  we  meet  with  facts  requiring  us  to  qualify  this. proposi- 
tion. Though  in  rude  societies  entire  subjection  of  women  is 
the  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions ;  both  in  societies  lower 
than  the  patriarchal  in  oiganization,  and  in  higher  societies 
which  bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  state.  Among 
the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  governed  by  "  juries  of  elders," 
"  when  a  woman  dies  the  family  property  goes  to  her 
daughters."  In  tribes  of  tbe  Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little 
authority,  are  generally  elective  and  often  wanting,  ''  the 
father  wills  his  property  to  his  children.  •  .  .  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
property  till  her  death."  Of  the  Khasias,  Steel  says  that 
"the  house  belongs  to  the  woman;  and  in  case  of  the 
husband  dying  or  being  separated  from  her,  it  remains  her 
property."    Among  the  Sea-Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheritance 
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is  not  that  of  primogeniture,  and  whose  chieftainships,  where 
they  exist,  are  acquired  by  merit,  as  the  wife  does  an  equal 
shsae  of  work  with  her  husband, ''  at  a  divorce  she  is  entitled 
to  half  the  wealth  created  by  their  mutual  [joint]  labours  ;'* 
and  Brooke  writes  of  certain  Land-Dyaks,  that  ''the  most 
powerful  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old  ladies, 
who  often  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants  belonged 
to  them."  North  America  furnishes  kindred  facts.  In  the 
Aleutian  Islands  ^rioh  women  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
two  husbands:'*  ownership  of  property  by  females  being 
implied.  Among  the  Nootkas,  in  case  of  divorce  there  is  "  a 
strict  division  of  property  " — the  wife  taking  both  what  she 
brought  and  what  she  has  made ;  and  similarly  among  the 
Spokanes,  *'  all  household  goods  are  considered  as  the  wife's 
property,"  and  there  is  an  equitable  division  of  property  on 
dissolution  of  marriage.  Again,  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  con- 
siderably advanced  as  we  have  seen,  were  shown  by  their 
still-surviving  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  patriarchal  stage,  we  read  that  the 
proprietary  rights  of  husband  and  wife  remained  distinct ; 
and  further,  that  in  case  of  separation  the  children  went 
with  the  mother.  Still  more  striking  is  the  instance  supplied 
by  the  peaceable,  industrious,  freely-governed  Pueblos ;  whose 
women,  otherwise  occupying  good  positions,  not  only  inherit 
property,  but,  in  some  cases^  make  exclusive  claims  to  it 
Africa,  too,  where  the  condition  of  women  is  in  most  respects 
low,  but  where  descent  in  the  female  line  continues,  furnishes 
examples.  In  Timbuctoo  a.  son's  share  of  the  father's  pro- 
perty is  double  that  of  a  daughter.  Above  the  Yellala  faUs 
on  the  Congo,  fowls,  eggs,  manioc,  and  fruits, ''  seem  aU  to 
beloDg  to  the  women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without 
first  consulting  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given." 

Thus  many  things  are  at  variance  with  the  theory  which 
assumes  that  "  the  infancy  of  society  "  is  exhibited  in  the 
patriarchal  group.  As  was  implied  in  the  chapters  on  the 
•Primitive  Eelations  of  the  Sexes,"  on  ** Promiscuity/'  on 
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**  Polyandry,"  the  earliest  societies  were  without  domestic 
V^  organization  as  they  were  without  political  organization.  In- 
stead of  a  paternally-governed  cluster,  at  once  family  and 
rudimentary  State,  there  was  at  first  an  aggregate  of  males 
and  females  without  settled  arrangements,  and  having  no 
relations  save  those  established  by  force  and  changed  when 
the  stronger  willed. 

§  319.  And  here  we  come  in  face  of  the  fact  before 
obliquely  glanced  at»  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis  takes 
account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  the 
pastoral  or  agricultural  The  groups  he  describes  as  severally 
formed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants,  slaves,  fiocks, 
and  herds,  are  groups  implying  domesticated  animals  of 
several  kinds.  But  before  the  domestication  of  animals  was 
achieved,  there  passed  long  stages  stretching  back  through 
pre-historic  times.  To  understand  the  patriarchal  group,  we 
must  inquire  how  it  grew  out  of  the  less-organized  groups 
which  preceded  it 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbivorous  animals  entails. 
Wliere  pasture  is  abundant  and  covers  large  areas,  the  keep- 
ing of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  separation  of 
their  owners  into  very  small  clusters :  instance  the  Comanches, 
who,  with  their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which 
the  members  of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.  But  where 
pasture  is  not  abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  many 
cattle  cannot  be  kept  together;  and  their  owners  conse- 
quently have  to  part  Naturally,  division  of  the  owners 
will  be  into  such  clusters  as  are  already  vaguely  marked  off 
in  the  original  aggregate.  Individual  men  with  such  women 
as  they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  animals  as  they  have 
acquired  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings, 
will  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pre- 
pastoial  stages,  as  among  the  Bushmen,  cases  where  scarcity 
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of  Wild  food  necessitates  parting  into  very  small  groups, 
usually  single  families ;  and  clearly  when,  instead  of  game 
and  vermin  to  be  caught,  cattle  have  to  be  fed,  the  distribu- 
tion of  pasturage,  here  in  larger  oases  and  there  in  smaller 
ones,  will  determine  the  numbers  of  animals,  and  consequently 
of  human  beings,  which  cap  keep  together.  In  the  separation 
of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  have  a  traditional  illustration. 

Thus  recognizing  the  natural  origin  of  the  wandering 
family-group,  let  us  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  system  of  a  society  is 
evolved  by  conflicts  with  environing  societies.  Between  / 
pastoral  hordes  which  have  become  separate,  and  in  course 
of  time  alien,  there  must  arise,  as  between  other  groups,  an- 
tagonisms: caused  sometimes  by  appropriations  of  strayed 
cattle,  sometimes  by  encroachments  upon  grazing  areas  mo- 
nopolized. But  now  mark  a  difference.  In  a  tribe  of 
archaic  type,  such  ascendancy  as  war  from  time  to  time  gives  ^ 
to  a  man  who  is  superior  in  strength,  will,  or  cunning,  com- 
monly fails  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (§  250) ;  since 
his  power  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  men  who  are  in  other 
respects  his  equals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  pastoral  horde. 
The  tendency  which  war  between  groups  has  to  evolve  a 
head  in  each  group,  here  finds  a  member  prepared  for  the 
place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at  the  outset  was 
by  right  of  the  strong  hand,  leader,  owner,  master,  of  wife, 
children,  and  all  he  carried  with  him.  In  the  preceding 
stage  his  actions  were  to  some  extent  kept  in  check  by  other 
men  of  the  tribe ;  now  they  are  not.  His  sons  could  early 
become  hunters  and  carry  on  their  lives  independently ;  now 
they  cannot 

Note  a  second  difference.  Separation  from  other  men  y 
brings  into  greater  clearness  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
not  only  his  wife's  children,  but  his  children ;  and  further, 
since  among  its  neighbours  his  group  is  distinguished  by  his 
name,  the  children  spoken  of  as  members  of  his  group  are 
otherwise  spoken  of  as  his  children.     The  establishment  of 
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male  descent  is  thus  fadlitatecL  Simultaneotialy  there  13 
apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  eldest  son.  Tlie 
first  to  give  aid  to  the  father;  the  first  to  reach  manhood;  the 
urst  likely  to  marry  cmd  have  children ;  he  is  usually  the  one 
on  whom  the  powers  of  the  fath^  devolve  as  he  declines  and 
dies.  Hence  tlie  average  tendency  through  successive 
generations  will  be  for  the  eldest  male  to  become  head  of 
the  increasing  group;  alike  as  family  ruler  and  political 
ruler — ^the  patriarch. 

At  the  same  time  industrial  co*operation  is  fostered. 
Savages  of  the  lowest  types  get  roots  and  berries,  shell-fish, 
I  vermin,  small  animals,  etc.,  without  joint  action.  Among 
V  those  who  have  reached  the  advanced  hunting  stage  and 
capture  large  animals,  a  considerable  combination  is  implied, 
though  of  an  irregular  kind.  But  on  rising  to  the  stage  in 
which  flocks  and  herds  have  to  be  daily  pastured  and 
guarded,  and  their  products  daily  utilized,  combined  actions 
of  many  kinds  are  necessitated ;  and  under  the  patriarchal 
rule  these  become  regularized  by  apportionment  of  duties. 
This  co-ordination  of  functions  and  consequent  mutual  de- 
pendence of  parts,  conduces  to  consolidation  of  the  group  as 
an  organic  whole.  Gradually  it  becomes  impracticable  for 
any  member  to  live  by  himself :  deprived  not  only  of  the 
family  aid  and  protection,  but  of  the  food  and  clothing 
yielded  by  the  domesticated  animals.  So  that  the  industrial 
arrangements  conspire  with  the  governmental  arrangements 
to  produce  a  well-compacted  aggregate,  internally  coherent 
and  externally  marked  ofif  definitely  from  other  aggregates. 

This  process  is  furthered  by  disappearance  of  the  less- 
developed.  Other  things  equal,  those  groups  which  are 
most  subordinate  to  their  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battle. 
'  Other  things  equal,  those  which,  submitting  to  commands 
longer,  have  grown  into  larger  groups,  will  also  thus  benefit. 
And  other  things  equal,  advantages  will  be  gained  by  those 
in  which,  under  dictation  of  the  patriarch,  industrial  co- 
operation has  been  rendered  efficient    So  that  by  survival 
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of  the  fittest  among  pastoral  gitoups  struggling  for  existence 
with  one  another^  those  which  obedience  to  their  heads  and 
mutual  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the  strongest,  will  be 
those  to  spread ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  patriarchal  type 
will  thus  become  well  marked.  Not,  indeed,  that  entire 
disappearance  of  less-organized  groups  must  result;  since 
regions  favourable  to  the  process  described,  facilitate  survival 
of  a  few  smaller  hordes,  pursuing  lives  more  predatory  and 
less  pastoral 

Mark  next  how,  under  these  circumstances,  there  arise  J 
certain  arrangements  respecting  ownership.  That  division 
of  goods  which  is  pre-supposed  by  individualization  of  pro- 
perty, cannot  be  carried  far  without  appliances  unknown  to 
savage  life.  Measures  of  time,  measures  of  quantity,  measures 
of  value,  are  required.  When,  fix)m  the  primitive  appro- 
priation of  things  found,  caught,  or  made,  we  pass  to  the 
acquisition  of  things  by  barter  and  by  service,  we  see  that 
approximate  equality  of  value  between  the  exchanged  things 
is  implied ;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognized  equivalence, 
which  must  be  exceptional,  there  will  be  great  resistance 
to  barter.  Among  savages,  therefore,  property  extends  but 
little  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  procure  for  himself. 
Kindred  obstacles  occur  in  the  pastoral  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measured  ?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattle 
close  at  hand ;  to-morrow  he  must  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  in  rich 
pasture ;  and  in  a  region  next  visited  the  sheep  disperse  in 
search  of  scanty  food,  and  he  has  great  trouble  in  getting 
in  the  strayed  ones.  No  accounts  of  labour  spent  by  either 
can  be  kept ;  nor  at^  there  current  rates  of  wages  to  give 
ide^  of  their  respective  claims  to  shares  of  produce.  The 
work  of  the  daughter  or  the  bond-woman,  who  milks  and 
who  fetches  water,  now  from  a  well  at  hand  and  now  from 
one  further  off,  varies  from  day  to  day ;  and  its  worth,  as 
compared  with  the  worths  of  other  works,  cannot  be  known 
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So  with  the  preparation  of  skins,  the  making  of  clotiiing,  the 
setting  up  of  tents.  All  these  miscellaneous  services,  differ* 
ing  in  ardnousness,  duration,  skill,  cannot  be  paid  for  in 
money  or  produce  while  there  exists  neither  currency  nor 
market  in  which  the  relatiye  values  of  articles  and  labours 
may  be  established  by  competition.  Doubtless  a  bargain  for 
services  rudely  estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep, 
may  be  entered  into.  But  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
pajrment,  admitting  of  but  very  rough  equivalence,  cannot 
conveniently  be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is  the  fact  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  carried  out,  the 
members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize  their  lespec- 
tive  portions.  The  sheep  have  to  be  herded  together:  it 
would  never  do  to  send  them  out  in  small  divisions,  each 
requiring  its  attendant  Milk  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass^ould  not  without  great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  so 
many  separate  milkmaids  and  treated  afterwards  in  separate 
portions.  So  is  it  throughout.  The  members  of  the  group 
naturally  fall  into  the  system  of  giving  their  respective 
labours  and  satisfying  from  the  produce  their  respective 
wants.  The  patriarch,  at  once  family-head,  director  of 
industry,  owner  of  the  group  and  its  belongings,  regulates 
the  labour  of  his  dependents ;  and,  maintaining  them  out 
of  the  common  stock  which  results,  is  restrained  in  his  dis- 
tribution, as  in  his  conduct  at  large,  only  by  custom  and  by 
the  prospect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  disregards  too 
far  the  average  opinion. 

The  mention  of  secession  introduces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  group.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enmity 
with  surrounding  8t)cieties,  are  anxious  to  increase'  the 
numbers  of  their  men  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war. 
Hence  not  infrequently  female  infanticide,  to  facilitate  the 
rearing  of  males ;  hence  in  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  Af rica, 
a  woman  is  forgiven  any  amount  of  irregularity  if  she  bears 
many  children;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebrews 
barrenness  was  a  reproach.    This  wish  to  strengthen  itself  by 
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adding  to  its  fighting  members,  leads  each  group  to  welcome 
fugitives  from  other  groups.  Everywhere  and  in  all  times, 
there  goes  on  desertion — ^sometimes  of  rebels,  sometimes  of 
criminals.  Stories  of  feudal  ages,  telling  of  knights  and  men* 
at-arms  who,  being  ill-treated  or  in  danger  of  punishment, 
escape  and  take  service  with  other  princes  or  nobles,  remind 
us  of  what  goes  on  at  the  present  day  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  where  the  dependents  of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too 
harshly  leave  him  and  join  some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of 
what  goes  on  among  such  wandering  tribes  as  the  Coroados, 
members  of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  as 
impulse  prompts.  And  that  with  pastoral  peoples  the  like 
occurs,  we  have  direct  evidenca  Pallas  tells  us  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  their  chief, 
desert  and  go  to  other  chiefs-  Occasionally  occurring 

everywhere,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies 
of  incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth- 
exchange  of  names,  mingling  of  portions  of  blood,  etc. — ^by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  one  in  nature  with  those  he 
has  joined.  What  happens  when  the  group,  instead  of  being 
of  the  hunting  type,  is  of  the  patriarchal  type  ?  Adoption 
into  the  tribe  now  becomes  adoption  into  the  family.  The 
two  being  one — ^the  family  being  otherwise  called,  as  in 
Hebrew,  "  the  tent" — ^political  incorporation  is  the  same  thing 
as  domestic  incorporation.  And  adoption  into  the  family, 
thus  established  as  a  sequence  of  primitive  adoption  into  the 
tribe,  long  persists  in  the  derived  societies  when  its  original 
meaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  test  this  interpretation.  Distinct  in  nature  as 
are  sundry  races  leading  pastoral  lives,  we  find  that  they 
have  evolved  this  social  type  when  subject  to  these  particular 
conditions.  That  it  was  the  type  among  early  Semites  does 
not  need  saying:  they,  in  fact,  having  largely  served  to 
exemplify  its  traits.  That  the  Aryans  during  their  nomadic 
stage  displayed  it,  is  implied  by  the  account  given  above  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  investigations  and  inferences.-    We  find  it 
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again  among  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  and  again 
among  wholly  alien  peoples  inhabiting  South  Africa.  Of  the 
Hottentots,  who,  exclusively  pastoral,  differ  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Bechuanas  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cultivating  the  soil  at 
all,  we  learn  that  all  estates  "  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  or, 
where  a  son  is  wanting,  to  the  next  male  relation ; "  and  an 
eldest  son  may  after  his  father's  death  retain  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  a  sort  of  slaveiy.  Note,  too,  that  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Damaras,  who,  also  exclusively  pastoral,  are  imUke 
in  the  respect  that  kinship  in  the  female  line  still  partially 
survives,  patriarchal  oiganization,  whether  of  the  family  or 
the  tribe,  is  but  little  developed,  and  the  subordination  small ; 
and  further,  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
measure  pastorql  are  partly  agricultural^  patriarchal  rule, 
private  and  public,  is  qualified. 

It  would  be  imsafjB  to  say  that  under  no  other  conditions 
than  those  of  the  pastoral  state,  does  this  family-type  occur. 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  with  a  direct 
transition  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  agricultural  life.    But 
it  seems  that  usually  this  direct  transition  is  accompanied  by 
a  different  set  of  changes.    Where,  as  in  Polynesia,  pastoral 
life  has  been  impossible,  or  where,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  existed,  the  political 
and  domestic  arrangements,  still  characterized  much  or  little 
by  the  primitive  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  have 
acquired  qualified  forms  of  male  descent  and  its  concomitant 
arrangements;    but   they  appear  to  have  done  so  under 
pressure  of  the  influences  which  habitual  militancy  main- 
tains.   We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  Gomara's  statement 
respecting  the  Peruvians,  that  ''nephews  inherit,  and  not 
sons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Yncas."    Still  better  are  we 
shown  it    by  sundry  African  states.     Among  the  Coast 
Negroes,  whose    kinships  are  ordinarily  through  females, 
and  whose  various  societies,  variously  governed,  are  most  of 
them  very  unstable,  male  descent  has  been  established  in 
soma  of  the  kingdoms.    The  Inland  Negroes,  too,  similarly 
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retaining  as  a  rale  descent  in  the  female  line,  alike  in  the 
State  and  in  the  family,  have  acquired  in  their  public  and 
private  arrangements,  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  system;  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
Congo.  Further,  in  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  has  become  stable  and  absolute,  male 
succession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  established, 
and  in  the  less-despotically  governed  Ashanti,  partially 
established. 

But  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  does  or  does 
not  arise  under  other  conditions,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  y 
pastoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  development  of  it  From  / 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  corollary  that  there  goes 
on  integration  of  any  group  of  like  units,  simultaneously 
exposed  to  forces  that  are  like  in  kind,  amount,  and  direc- 
tion  (First  Principks,  §§  163,  168);  and  obviously,  the 
members  of  a  wandering  family,  kept  together  by  joint  in- 
terests and  jointly  in  antagonism  with  other  such  families, 
will  become  more  integrated  than  the  members  of  a  fstmily 
associated  with  other  families  in  a  primitive  tribe ;  since  in 
this  the  joint  interests  are  largely  tribal.  Just  as  a  larger 
social  aggregate  becomes  coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  its 
members  in  conflict  with  neighbouring  like  aggregates ;  so 
does  this  smallest  social  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic 
horde.  Of  the  differentiations  which  simultaneously  arise, 
the  same  may  be  said  As  the  government  of  a  larger 
society  is  evolved  during  its  struggles  with  other  such 
societies;  so  is  the  government  of  this  smallest  society. 
And  as  here  the  society  and  the  family  are  one,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  r^ulative  structure  of  the  society  becomes  the 
development  of  the  regulative  family-structure.  Moreover, 
analogy  suggests  that  the  higher  organization  given  by  this 
discipline  to  the  family-group,  makes  it  a  better  component 
of  societies  afterwards  formed,  than  are  family-groups  which 
have  not  passed  through  this  discipline.  Already  we  have 
seen  that  great  nations  arise  only  by  aggregation  and  re- 
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aggregation.  Small  communities  have  first  to  acquire  some 
consolidation  and  structure;  iheu  they  admit  of  imion 
into  compound  communities,  which,  when  well  integrated, 
may  again  be  compounded  into  still  larger  communities; 
and  so  on.  It  now  appears  that  social  evolution  is  most 
favoured  when  this  process  begins  with  the  smallest  groups — 
the  families :  such  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  the 
way  described,  and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-com- 
pounded, having  originated  the  highest  societies. 

An  analogy  between  social  organisms  and  individual 
organisms  supports  this  inference.  In  a  passage  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted  a  clause,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  using  a 
metaphor  which  biology  furnishes,  says : — "  All  branches  of 
human  society  may  or  may  not  have  been  developed  from 
joint  families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell ; 
but,  wlierever  the  Joint  Family  is  an  institution  of  an  Aryan 
race,  we  see  it  springing  from  such  a  cell,  and,  when  it  dis- 
solves, we  see  it  .dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  cells : " 
thus  implying  that  as  the  cell  is  the  proximate  component 
of  the  individual  organism,  so  the  family  is  the  proximate 
component  of  the  social  organism.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, this,  though  generally  true,  is  not  entirely  true ;  and 
the  qualification  required  is  extremely  suggestive.  Low 
down  in  the  animal  kingdom  exist  creatures  not  possessing 
definite  cell-structure — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm 
without  limiting  membranes  and  even  without  nuclei. 
There  are  also  certain  types  produced  by  aggregation  of 
these ;  and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  individual  com- 
ponents of  one  of  the  compound  Foramini/era  have  nuclei, 
yet  they  have  none  of  the  definiteness  of  developed  cells.  In 
types  above  these,  however,  it  is  otherwise :  every  cojlente- 
rate,  molluscous,  annulose,  or  vertebrate  animal,  begins  as  a 
cluster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells.  Whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  undiflerentiated  portion  of  protoplasm  constituting 
the  lowest  animal,  cannot,  by  union  with  others  such,  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  higher  animal ;  and  that  the  simplest  aggregates 
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have  to  become  definitely  developed  before  tbey  can  form  by 
combination  larger  aggregates  capable  of  much  development. 
Similarly  with  societies.  Tribes  in  which  the  family  is  vague 
and  unsettled  remain  politically  rude.  Sundry  partially- 
civilized  peoples  characterized  by  some  definiteness  and  co- 
herence of  family  structure,  have  attained  corresponding 
heights  of  social  structure.  And  the  highest  organizations 
have  been  reached  by  nations  compounded  out  of  family 
groups  which  had  previously  become  well  organized. 

§  320.  And  now,  limiting  our  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  showing  us 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  customs,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
terized the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature ;  and  the  resulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentiments,  be- 
come difficult  to  change.  Hence,  on  passing  from  the 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  with  its  established  traits,  per- 
sisted, and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  which 
gradually  arose.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — "  All  the  larger 
groups  which  make  up  the  primitive  societies  in  which  the 
patriarchal  family  occurs,  are  seen  to  be  multiplications  of 
it,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselves  more  or  less  formed  on  its 
model."  The  divisions  which  result  become  distinct  in 
various  degrees.  "In  the  joint  undivided  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  stirpes,  or  stocks,  which  are  only  known  to 
European  law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions 
of  the  family,  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling ; "  and  similarly  in  some  parts  of  £urope.  In 
the  words  of  another  writer — ^"The  Bulgarians,  like  the 
Bussian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  method,  and 
fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  children  and  children's 
children,  live  under  the  same  roof  until  the  grandfather  dies. 
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As  each  son  in  his  torn  gets  married,  a  new  room  is  added  to 
the  old  building,  until  with  the  new  generation  there  will 
often  be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  the  same  ro(tf, 
all  paying  obedience  and  respect  to  the  head  of  the  family." 
Farther  multiplication  produces  the  village  community ;  in 
which  tiie  households,  and  in  part  the  landed  properties, 
have  become  distinctw  And  then  where  larger  populations 
arise,  and  different  stocks  are  locally  mingled,  there  are 
formed  such  groups  within  groups  as  those  oonstitttting, 
among  the  Bomaus,  the  family,  the  house,  and  the  tribe: 
common  ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  persistence  of  patriarchal  structures  under 
new  conditions,  goes  persistence  of  patriarchal  principles. 
There  is  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male ;  sometimes  continu* 
ing,  as  in  Roman  Law,  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power 
over  wife  and  children.  There  long  survives,  too,  the 
general  idea  that  the  offences  of  the  individual  are  the 
offences  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  survives  the  practice  of  holding  the  group 
responsible  and  inflicting  punishment  upon  it  There  come 
the  system  of  agnatic  kinship,  and  the  adapted  laws  of  in* 
heritance.  And  there  develops  the  ancestor-worship  in  which 
there  join  groups  of  family,  house,  taibe,  etc.,  that  are  laige 
in  proportion  as  the  ancestor  is  remote.  These  results* 
however,  here  briefly  indicated,  do  not  now  concern  us: 
they  have  to  be  treated  of  more  as  social  phenomena  than 
as  domestic  phenomena. 

But  with  one  further  general  truth  whidi  Sir  Henry  Maine 
brings  into  view,  we  are  concerned — the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  ''The  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  Family," 
he  says,  and  ''of  a  modem  society  the  Individual"  Now 
excluding  those  archaic  types  of  society  in  which,  as  we  have 
seeUi  the  family  is  undeveloped,  this  generalization  appears 
to  be  amply  supported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  one  of  profound 
importance.  If,  recalling  the  above  suggestions  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  family,  we  ask  what  must 
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happen  whea  the  causes  which  joined  in  forming  it  are 
replaced  hy  causes  working  in  an  opposite  way,  we  shall 
understand  why  this  change  has  taken  place.    In  the  lowest 
groups^  while  there  continues  co-operation  in  war  and  the 
chase  among  individuals  belonging  to  different  stocks,  the 
family  remains  vague  and  incoherent,  and  the  individual  is 
tSie  unit    But  when  the  imperfectly-formed  families  with 
their  domestic  animals  severally  become  distinct  groups — 
when  the  co-operations  carried  on  are  between  individuals 
domestically  related  es  well  as  socially  related,  then  the 
family  becomes  defined,  compact,  organized;   and  its  con- 
trolling, agency  gains  strength  because  it  is  at  once  parental 
and  political    This  organization  which  the  pastoral  group 
gets  by  being  at  once  family  and  society,  and  which  is 
gradually  perfected  by  conflict  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  it 
carries  into  settled  life.    But  settled  life  entails  multiplica- 
tion into  numerous  such  groups  adjacent  to  one  another;  and 
in  these  changed   circumstances,  each  of  the   groups   is 
sheltered  from  some  of  the  actions  which  originated  its 
organization,  and  e3q)08ed  to  other  actions  which  tend  to 
disorganize  it.    Though  there  still  arise  quarrels  among  the 
multiplying  families,  yet,  as  their  blood-relationship  is  now  a 
iamiliar  thought,  which  persists  longer  than  it  would  have 
done  had  they  wandered  away  from  one  another  generation 
after    generation,    the    check    to    antagonism   is    greater. 
Further,  the  worship  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  which  they 
can  now  more  readily  join  at  settled  intervals,  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  holds  them  together.    A^in, 
the  family  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  separately  attacked  by 
enemies,  but  a  number  of  ac|jaeent  families  are  simultaneously 
invaded  and  simultaneously  resist :  co-operation  among  them 
is  induced.    Throughout  aubsequent  stages  of  social  growth 
this  co-operation  increases ;  find  the  families  jointly  exposed 
to  like  external  forces  tend  to  integrate.    Already  we  have 
seen  that  by  a  kindred  process  such  communities  as  tribes, 
as  feudal  lordships,  as  small  kingdoms,  become  united  into 
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larger  communities ;  and  that  along  with  the  union  cansed 
bj  co-operation,  primarily  for  offence  and  defence  and  sub- 
sequently for  other  purposes,  there  goes  a  gradual  oblitera* 
tion  of  the  divisions  between  them,  and  a  substantial  fusion. 
Here  we  recognize  the  like  process  as  taking  place  with  these 
smallest    groups.  Quite    harmonizing   with    this 

general  interpretation  are  the  special  interpretations  which 
Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas 
among  the  Romans.  He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had 
to  perform  their  civil  and  military  functions  on  a  footing  of 
equality  wholly  unlike  their  domestic  footing;  and  how  the 
consequent  separate  acquisition  of  authority,  power,  spoils^ 
eta,  by  the  son,  graduaUy  undermined  the  paternal  despotism. 
Individuals  of  the  family,  no  longer  working  together  only  in 
their  unlike  relations  to  one  another,  and  coming  to  work  to* 
gether  under  like  relations  to  State-authority  and  to  enemies^ 
the  public  co-operation  and  subordination  grew  at  the  expense 
of  the  private  co-operation  and  subordination.  And  in  the 
large  aggregates  eventually  formed,  industrial  activities  as  well 
as  militant  activities  conduced  to  this  result  In  his  wcn-k 
Through  Bosnia  and  the  fferzegdvina,  Mr.  Evans,  describing  the 
Sclavonic  house-communities,  which  are  dissolving  under  the 
stress  of  industrial  competition,  says — '*  The  truth  is,  that  the 
incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened  by  the  sense 
of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub-divided." 

And  now  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  this 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  social  oi^ganism  and  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  organism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  the  components  which,  by  aggre- 
gation, lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisms ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  patriarchal  groups 
are  those  out  of  which,  by  composition,  the  higher  societies 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  me  add  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individual  organisms,  the  aggr^ted  cells  which  form 
the  embryo,  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separatenesSy 
gradually  give  place  to  stouctures  in  which  the  cell-form  is 
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masked  and  almost  lost ;  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  family 
groups  and  compound  family  groups  which  were  the  original 
components,  eventually  lose  their  distinguishableness,  and 
there  arise  structures  formed  of  mingled  individuals  belonging 
•to  many  different  stocks. 

§  321.  A  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  limit  to  this  dis- 
integration of  the  family  ? 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved  the  larger  family-aggregates,  dissipating  the  tribe 
and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper,  has  long 
been  completed ;  and  alr^dy  there  have  taken  place  partial 
disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.  Along  with  changes 
which  substituted  individual  responsibility  for  family  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  of  offences,  have  gone  changes  which, 
in  some  degree,  have  absolved  the  family  from  responsibility 
for  its  members  in  other  respects.  When  by  Poor  Laws 
public  provision  was  made  for  children  whom  their  parents 
did  not  or  could  not  adequately  support,  society  in  so  far 
assumed  family-functions;  as  also  when  undertaking,  in  a 
measure,  the  charge  of  parents  not  supported  by  their  chil-* 
dren.  Legislation  has  of  late  further  relaxed  family-bonds 
by  relieving  parents  from  the  care  of  their  children's  minds, 
and  replacing  education  under  parental  direction  by  educa- 
tion under  governmental  direction ;  and  where  the  appointed 
authorities  have  found  it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglected 
children  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  chil- 
dren by  police  agency  for  not  going  to  school,*  they  have 
still  further  substituted  national  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.  This  recognition  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  that  by  many  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State 
is  assumed  as  self-evident;  and  ciiminals  are  called  ''our 
failures.** 

•  Sm  TiMM,  28tb  F«b.,  1877. 
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Are  these  disintegrations  of  Uie  family  parts  of  a  normal 
progress?  Are  we  on  our  way  to  a  eondition  like  that 
reached  by  sundry  Socialist  bodies  in  America  and  elsewhere? 
In  these,  along  with  community  of  property,  and  along  with 
something  approaching  to  community  of  wives,  there  goes 
community  in  the  care  of  offspring :  the  family  is  entirely 
disintegrated.  We  have  made  sundry  steps  towards  such  an 
organization.  Is  the  taking  of  those  wliich  remain  only  a 
matter  of  time  ? 

To  this  question  a  distinct  answer  is  furnished  by  those 
biological  generalizations  with  which  we  set  out  In  Chap.  II 
were  indicated  the  facts  that,  with  advance  towards  the 
highest  animal  types,  there  goes  increase  of  the  period  during 
which  offspring  are  cared  for  by  parents ;  that  in  the  human 
race  parental  care,  extending  throughout  childhood,  becomes 
elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged ;  and  that  among  the  highest 
members  of  the  highest  races,  it  continues  into  early  man- 
hood :  providing  numerous  aids  to  material  welfare,  taking 
precautions  for  moral  discipline,  and  employing  complex 
agencies  for  intellectual  culture.  Moreover,  we  saw  that 
along  with  this  lengthening  and  strengthening  of  the  solici- 
tude  of  parent  for  child,  there,  grows  up  a  reciprocal  solicitude 
of  child  for  parent  Among  even  the  highest  animals  of 
sub-human  types,  this  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  off- 
spring is  absolutely  wanting.  In  the  lower  human  races  it 
is  but  feebly  marked*— aged  fathers  and  mothers  being  here 
killed  and  there  left  to  die  of  starvation;  and  it  becomes 
gradually  more  marked  as  we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized 
races.  Are  we  in  ihB  course  of  further  evolution  to  reverse 
all  this  ?  Have  those  parental  and  filial  bonds  which  have 
been  growing  closer  and  stronger  during  the  latter  stages  of 
organic  development  become  untrustworthy  ?  and  is  the 
social  bond  to  be  trusted  in  place  of  them  ?  Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  have  made  the  fulfilment  of  parent^  duties  a 
source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  now  r^arded  as  valueless ;  and 
is  the  sense  of  public  duty  to  children  at  large,  to  be  culti- 
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Tated  by  each  man  and  woman  as  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathies  7 
Possibly  Father  Noycs  and  his  disciples  at  Oneida  Creek, 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  these  questions ;  but  probably  few 
others  will  join  in  the  Yes— even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  bound  to  join. 

So  far  from  expecting  disintegration  of  the  &mily  to  go 
further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  already  gone 
too  far.  Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  conforming  to  its 
usual  law,  has  carried  ns  from  the  one  extreme  a  long  way 
towards  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  return  movement  is  to  be 
looked  for.  A  suggestive  parallel  may  be  named.  In  early 
stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship  formally  recog- 
nized was  that  of  mother  and  child ;  after  which,  in  the  slow 
course  of  progress  was  reached  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  male 
kinship — ^theJdnship  of  child  to  mother  being  ignored;  after 
which  there  came,  in  another  long  period,  tbe  establishment 
of  kinship  to  both.  Similarly,  from  a  state  in  which  family- 
groups  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals  ignored,  we  are 
moving  towards  an  opposite  state  in  which  ignoring  of  the 
family  and  recognition  of  the  individual  goes  to  the  extreme 
of  making,  not  the  mature  individual  only,  the  social  unit, 
but  also  the  immature  individual ;  from  which  extreme  we 
may  expect  a  recoil  towards  that  medium  state  in  which  there 
has  been  finally  lost  the  compound  family-group,  while  there 
is  a  renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  composed  of 
parents  and  ofiispring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The 
salvation  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  r^ime  of 
the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two  con- 
flicting requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapacity.     After 
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that  period,  it  muflt  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity.  Observe  the  bird  fostering  its  young  or  the 
mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see  that  imperfection 
and  inability  are  rewarded ;  and  that  as  ability  increases,  the 
aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  less.  Obviously  this 
law  that  the  least  worthy  shall  receive  most  aid,  is  essential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature :  the  species  would  disappear  in  a 
generation  did  not  parents  conform  to  it  Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwise,  the  law  for  the  mature.  Here  individuals 
gain  benefits  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  strong,  the 
swift,  the  keen*sighted,  the  sagacious,  profit  by  their  respec^ 
tive  superiorities— catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  less,  and  on  the  average  of 
cases  rear  fewer  offspring.  The  least  capable  disappear  by 
failure  to  get  food  or  from  inability  to  escape.  And  by  this 
process  is  maintained  that  quality  of  the  species  which 
enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other 
species.  There  is  thus,  during  mature  life,  a  reversal  of  the 
principle  that  ruled  during  immature  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  stands  to  its  citizens 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  species  to  its  members  (§  277) ;  and 
the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one  holds  of 
the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that  there  shall 
be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit.  The  helpless,  useless 
infant,  extremely  exigeani,  must  from  hour  to  hour  be  fed, 
kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  As  fast  as,  during  childhood 
and  boyhood,  the  powers  of  self-preservation  increase,  the 
attentions  required  and  given  become  less  perpetual,  but  still 
have  to  be  great  Only  with  approach  to  maturity,  when 
some  value  and  efficiency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy 
considerably  qualified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters 
into  the  battle  of  life,  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  contrary 
system.  The  general  principle  now  is  that  his  reward  shall 
be  proportioned  to  his  ^alue.  Though  parental  aid,  not 
abruptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law,  yet 
the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  slight ;  and,  apart  from  parental 
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aid,  tliis  social  law  is  but  iu  a  small  degree  traversed  by 
private  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years  when  parental 
aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle  becomes  greater^ 
and  the  adjustment  of  prosperity  to  efficiency  more 
rigorous.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a  species,  survival 
depends  on  conformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  principles. 
Import  into  the  family  the  law  of  the  society,  and  let  chil- 
dren from  infancy  upwards  have  life-sustaining  supplies  pro- 
portioned to  their  life-sustaining  labours,  and  the  society 
disappears  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into 
the  society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  life-sustaining 
supplies  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  life-sustaining  labours 
are  small,  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  members. 
It  &ils  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with  other  societies, 
which  allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  shall  vary 
as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  distinc- 
tion between  the  ethics  of-  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State.  Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disintegration  goes  so 
far  that  family-policy  and  state-policy  become  confused. 
Unqualified  generosity  must  remain  the  principle  of  the 
family  while  offspring  are  passing  through  their  early  stages ; 
and  generosity  increasingly  qualified  by  justice,  must  remain 
its  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity,  (in- 
versely, the  principle  of  the  society,  guiding  the  acts  of 
citizens  to  one  another,  must  ever  be,  justice,  qualified  by  such 
generosity  as  their  several  natures  prompt ;  joined  with  un- 
qualified justice  in  the  corporate  acts  of  the  society  to  its 
members.  However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults, 
the  proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tempered  by 
private  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior ;  nothing  but  evil 
can  result  if  this  proportioning  is  so  interfered  with  by  publio 
arrangements,  that  demerit  profits  at  the  expense  of  merit, 

§  323.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  several  conclusions,  related 
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though  heterogeneous,  to  which  our  survey  of  the  family  has 
brought  us. 

That  there  are  connexions  between  polygyny  and  the  mili- 
tant type  and  between  monogamy  and  the  industrial  tjrpe^ 
we  found  good  evidence.     Partly  the  relation  between  mili- 

J  tancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  the  stealing  of  women  in 
war ;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of  males  and 
resulting  surplus  of  females  where  war  is  constant  In  socie- 
ties advanced  enough  to  have  some  industrial  organization, 
the  militant  classes  remain  polygynous,  while  the  industrial 
classes  become  generally  monogamous ;  and  an  ordinary  trait 
of  the  despotic  ruler,  evolved  by  habitual  militancy,  is  the 
possession  of  many  wives.  Further,  we  found  that  even  in 
European  history  this  relation,  at  first  not  manifest,  is  to  be 
traced.    Conversely,  it  was  shown  that  with  development  of 

{/  industrialism  and  consequent  approach  to  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  numbers,  monogamy  becomes  more  general,  because 
extensive  polygyny  is  rendered  impracticable.  We  saw,  too, 
\  that  there  is  a  congruity  between  that  compulsory  co-operation 
which  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the  militant  type  of 
society,  and  that  compulsory  co-operation  characterizing  the 
polygynous  household  ;  while  with  the  industrial  type  of 
society,  organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
there  harmonizes  that  monogamic  union  which  voluntaiy 
domestic  co-operation  presupposes.  Lastly,  these  relation- 
ships were  clearly  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
diSerent  parts  of  the  world,  among  different  races,  there  are 
simple  societies  in  other  respects  unadvanced,  which,  quite 
exceptional  in  being  peacefxd,  are  also  exceptional  in  being 
monogamic. 

Passing  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  family,  we  examined 
certain  current  theories.  These  imply  that  in  the  beginning 
there  were  settled  marital  relations,  which  we  have  seen  is 
not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  at  first  descent  in  the  male  line, 
which  the  evidence  disproves ;  that  in  the  earliest  groups 
there  was  definite  subordination  to  a  head,  which  is  not  a 
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flustainable  proposition.  Further,  the  contained  assumptions 
that  originaUj  there  was  an  innato  sentiment  of  filial  obedi- 
ence, giving  a  root  for  patriarchal  authority,  and  that  origi- 
nally family  connexion  afforded  the  only  reason  for  political 
combination,  are  at  variance  with  accounts  given  us  of  the 
uncivilized.  Becognizing  the  fact  that  to  understand  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family  we  must  trace  them  up  from  those 
lowest  forms  accompanying  the  lowest  social  state,  we  saw 
how,  in  a  small  separated  group  of  persons  old  and  young, 
held  together  by  some  kinship,  there  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  pastoral  life,  an  establishing  of  male  descent,  an 
increasing  of  cohesion,  of  subordination,  of  co-operation, 
industrial  and  defensive ;  and  that  acquirement  of  structure 
became  relatively  easy,  because  domestic  government  and 
social  government  became  identical.  Hence  the  genesis  of  a 
simple  society  more  developed  than  aU  preceding  simple 
societies,  and  better  fitted  for  the  composition  of  higher 
societies. 

Thus  ori^nated  under  special  conditions,  the  patriarchal 
group  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  customs,  arrange- 
ments, dividing  in  successive  generations  into  sub-groups 
which,  held  together  in  larger  or  smaller  clusters  according  as 
the  environment  favoured,  carried  its  organization  with  it 
into  the  settled  state ;  and  the  efficient  co-ordination  evolved 
within  it,  favoured  efficient  co-ordination  of  the  larger  socie- 
ties formed  by  aggregation.  Though,  as  we  are  shown  by 
partially-civilized  kingdoms  existing  in  Africa  and  by  extinct 
American  kingdoms,  primitive  groups  of  less  evolved  struc- 
tures and  characterized  by  another  type  of  family,  may  form 
compound  societies  of  considerable  size  and  complexity ;  yet 
the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher  family-type  is  induc- 
tively proved  to  be  that  out  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
advanced  societies  arise. 

Into  communities  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carrying  its  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
its  system  of  inheritance,  its  laws  of  property,  its  joint 
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TTOTship  of  the  common  ancestor,  its  blood-feud,  its  ocanplete 
subjection  of  women  and  children,  long  retains  its  individu- 
ality. But  with  these  communities  as  with  communities 
otherwise  constituted,  combined  action  slowly  leads  to  fusion; 
the  lines  of  division  become  graduallj  less  marked ;  and  at 
length,  as  Sir  Henrj  Maine  shows,  societies  which  have  the 
family  for  their  unit  of  composition  pass  into  societies  which 
have  the  individual  for  their  unit  of  composition. 

This  disintegration,  first  separating  compound  family 
groups  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  afifects  the  simplest: 
the  members  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individual  claims  and  individual  responsilMlities.  And  this 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm, 
has  in  modem  nations  partially  dissolved  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  substituted  for  them  the  relations  of  social 
Ufa  Not  simply  have  the  individual  claims  and  reaponai- 
bilities  of  young  adults  in  each  family,  come  to  be  recognized 
by  the  State ;  but  the  State  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
usurped  the  parental  functions  in  respect  of  children,  and, 
assuming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises  coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  ft)  the  general  laws  of  life,  however,  and 
observing  the  essential  contrast  between  the  principle  of 
family  life  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclude  that 
this  degree  of  family  disintegration  is  in  excess,  and  will 
hereafter  be  followed  by  partial  reintegration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 

§  324.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  moral  progress  of  man- 
kind more  clearly  shown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  most 
advanced  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  them  cruel  to  the  utmost  degree  bearable ;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  some  directions,  gives  them 
precedence  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  are  subjected  to  by 
men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  their  inability  to  live  and  propa* 
gate  under  greater.  Clearly,  ill-usage,  under-feeding,  and 
over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  if  not 
immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 
rearing  children  enough  to  maintain  the  population;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  follows.  Both  directly  and 
indirectly  such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tribe  from 
holding  its  own  against  other  tribes ;  since,  besides  greatly 
augmenting  tLe  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  thereforo  imperfect  development,  of  tiiose 
which  survive.  But  short  of  this,  thero  is  at  first  no  check 
to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exercises  over  the 
weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and  perhaps  stunned  by 
a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist;  not  simply  beaten,  but 
speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she  displeases  her  savage 
owner ;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  all  the  burdens, 
while  she  has  to  care  for  and  carry  about  her  children ;  and 
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feeding  on  iirhat  is  left  after  the  man  has  done ;  the  woman's 
6a£fering9  are  carried  as  far  as  consists  with  survival  of  her- 
self and  her  offspring. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  hj  its  actions  and  reactions, 
this  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes  difficult  to 
change ;  since  chronic  ill-usage  produces  physical  inferiority, 
and  physical  inferiority  tends  to  exclude  those  feelings  which 
might  check  ill-usage.  Very  generally  among  the  lower 
races,  the  females  are  even  more  unattractive  in  aspect  than 
the  males.  It  is  remarked  of  the  Puttooahs,  whose  men  are 
diminutive  and  whose  women  are  still  more  so, that''  the  men 
are  far  from  being  handsome,  but  the  palm  of  ugliness  must 
be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter  are  hard- worked  and 
apparently  ill-fed."  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  Giitzlaff 
says — "  the  females  are  very  ugly,  whilst  the  male  sex  is  one 
of  the  best  formed  of  Asia  •  •  .  women  are  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden."  And  for  the  kindred  ctmtrast  habitually 
found,  a  kindred  cause  may  habitually  be  assigned:  the 
antithetical  cases  furnished  by  such  uncivilized  peoples  as 
the  Kalmucks  and  Khii^hiz,  whose  women,  less  hardly  used, 
are  better  looking,  yielding  additional  evidence. 

We  must  not^  however,  conclude  that  this  low  steUus  of 
women  among  the  rudest  peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  selfish* 
ness  existing  in  the  males  and  not  equally  existing  in  the 
females.  'When  we  learn  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  the 
custom,  the  women  out-do  tlie  men — when  we  read  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  two  female  Dyak  chiefs  described 
by  Brooke,  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Winwood  Ileade 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  African  queen ;  we  are  shown 
that,  it  is  not  lack  of  wOl  but  lack  of  power  which  prev^its 
primitive  women  from  displaying  natures  equally  brutal 
with  those  of  primitive  men.  A  savageness  common  to  the 
two,  necessarily  works  out  the  results  we  see  under  the  con- 
ditions.   Let  us  look  at  these  results  more  closely. 

$  325.  Certain    anomalies    may  fii'st    be   noticed.    Even 
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among  the  radest  men,  whose  ordinary  behaviour  to  their 
women  is  of  the  worst,  predominance  of  women  is  not  un- 
known. Snow  says  of  the  Fuegians  that  he  has  **  seen  one 
of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  over  the  rest  of  her 
people ;"  and  of  the  Australians  Mitchell  says  that  old  men 
and  even  old  women  exercise  great  authority.  Then  we 
hare  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  their 
women  in  degraded  positions,  there  nevertheless  occur  female 
rulers ;  as  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  as  in  Madagascar, 
and  as  in  the  above-named  African  kingdom.  Possibly  this 
anomaly  results  from  th^  system  of  descent  in  the  female 
line.  For  though  under  that  system,  property  and  power 
usually  devolve  on  a  sister's  male  children;  yet  as,  occa- 
sionally, there  is  only  one  sister  and  she  has  no  male  children, 
the  elevation  of  a  daughter  may  sometimes  result.  Even  as 
I  write,  I  find,  on  looking  into  the  evidence,  a  significant 
example.  Describing  the  Haidahs,  Bancroft  says : — ''  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most 
part  by  the  female  lina  .  •  •  Females  often  possess  the  right 
of  chieftainship.'' 

But  leaving  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the  average 
facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater  strength  of 
men  miust  produce,  during  stages  in  which  the  race  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  higher  sentiments.  Numerous  examples 
already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women  are  regarded  by  men 
simply  as  property,  and  continue  to  be  so  regarded  througli 
several  later  stages :  they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattl&  A 
Chippewayan  chief  said  to  Heame  :— 

^  Women  were  made  for  labour ;  one  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  aa 
much  aa  two  men  can  do.  Thej  also  pitch  our  tents,  maJce  and  mend 
our  clothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  aa  travelling  any  considerable  distance,  in  this  oonntry,  without 
their  assistance." 

And  this  is  the  conception  usual  not  only  among  peoples  so 
low  aa  these,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanced.  To 
repeat  an  illustration  quoted  from  Barrow,  the  woman ''  is 
her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me— she  has  been 
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bought,  he  argiied,  and  must  therefore  labour ;"  and  to  tlie 
like  effect  is  Shooter's  statement  that  a  Kaffir  who  kilb  hia 
wife  "  can  defend  himself  by  saying — '  I  have  bought  her 
once  for  alL* " 

As  implied  in  such  a  defence,  the  getting  of  wives  by 
abduction  or  by  purchase,  maintains  this  relation  of  the 
sexes.  A  woman  of  a  conquered  tribe,  not  killed  but 
brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  absolute 
possession ;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been  paid. 
Commenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the  Ghibchas, 
Simon  writes — '*  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Indians  treat  their 
wives  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be  explained  by  their 
having  bought  them."  Fully  to  express  the  truth,  however, 
we  must  rather  say  that  the  state  of  things,  moral  and  social, 
implied  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is  the  original  cause;  since 
the  will  and  welfare  of  a  daughter  are  as  much  disregarded 
by  the  father  who  sells  her  as  by  the  husband  who  buys  her. 
The  accounts  of  these  transactions,  in  whatever  society 
occurring,  show  this.  Sale  of  his  daughter  by  a  Mandan,  is 
''conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely, 
where  he  stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
command  for  her."  Among  the  ancient  Yucatanese,  "if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  sell  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  return  the  price  he  had  paid."  In  East 
Afiica,  a  girl's  "father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  afford.  •  •  .  The 
husband  may  sell  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  from  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
she  would  fetch  in  the  slave-market"  Of  course  where 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during  phases  of 
human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  unchecked  by  altruism, 
is,  however,  most  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer  of  a  deceased 
man's  wives  to  his  relatives  along  with  other  propeity. 
Alracdy,  in  §  302,  sundry  examples  of  this  have  been  given « 
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and  manj  others  might  be  added.  Among  the  Mapnch(^3 
*•  a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  her  own 
mistress,  unless  he  may  have  left  grown-up  sons  by  another 
wife,  in  which  case  she  becomes  their  common  concubine, 
being  regarded  as  a  chattel  naturally  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate." 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that  as  long  as  women  con- 
tinue to  be  stolen  or  bought,  their  human  individualities 
are  ignored,  let  us  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  results 
between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  unqualified 
despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which  certain 
incapacities  of  women  entaiL 

§  326.  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  consists  of 
the  women ;  and  the  earliest  division  of  labour  is  that  which 
arises  between  them  nnd  their  masters.  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  among  such  low  peoples  as  Tas- 
manians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Bushmen. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect  made  by  the 
higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahs. 

Of  the  occupations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate strength,  or  agility,  or  skilL  While  the  men 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  added  to  the  food  only 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks,  groped 
for  shell-fish,  dived  for  oysters,  and  fished,  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  children ;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians. Where  the  food  consists  mainly  of  the  greater 
mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.  We  read 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beasts  the  women  are  always  sent  to  J)ring  it  to  the  tent  ;'* 
of  the  Comanches,  that  the  women  "  often  accompany  their 
husbands  in  hunting.    He  kills  the  game,  they  butcher  and 
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transport  tbe  meat,  dress  the  ddan,  etc  f  of  the  Esquimaaz, 
that  when  the  man  has  ''brought  his  booty  to  land,  he 
troubles  himself  no  further  about  it;  for  it  would  be  a 
stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  9iuch  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water.**    Though,  in  these  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  chase  is  great ;  yet,  when  we 
read  that  the  Esquimaux  women,  excepting  the  wood-work, 
"  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  cany 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger 
to  assist  them,**  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  adequate. 
Further,  it  is  the  custom  with  these  low  races,  nomadic  or 
semi-nomadic  in  their  habits,  to  give  the  females  the  task  of 
transpoiting  the  baggage.    A  Tasmanian  woman  often  had 
piled  on  the   other,  burdens  she  carried  when  tranq>iDg, 
''sundry  spears    and    waddies   not    required  for    present 
service;"    and  the  like  happens  with  races   considerably 
higher,  both  semi-agrictdtural  and  pastoral.    A  Damara's 
wife  "  carries  his  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to  place." 
When  the  Tupis  migrate,  all  the  household  stock  is  taken  to 
the  new  abode  by  the  females :  "the  husband  only  took  his 
weapons,  and  the  wife  •  •  •  is  loaded  like  a  mule."    Enu- 
merating their  labours  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Brazil, 
Spix  and  Martins  say  the  wives  "load  themselves  .  .  .  like 
beasts  of  burden ;"  and  Dobrizhoflfer  writes — "  the  luggage 
being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel 
armed  with  a  spear  alone,  'that  they  may  be  disengaged  to 
fight  or  hunt,  if  occasion  require."    Doubtless  the  jeason 
indicated  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  this 
practice,  so  general  with  savi^es  when  travelling;  since,  if 
surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  results  would  happen 
were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the  instant.  And  possibly 
knowledge  of  this  may  join  with  the   forcQ  of  custom  in 
making  the  women  themselves  uphold  the  practice,  as  they 
do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  wholly  settledj  and 
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a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diver- 
sities in  the  divisions  of  labour  between  the  sexes.  Usuallj 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always :  the  women  erect 
the  huts  among  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Damaras,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanatas,  New  Guinea ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  trees,  though  nearly 
always  this  business  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalous  as  it 
seems,  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that ''  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire,  is  the  business  of  the 
men ;"  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa :  "  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men  " — not  excepting  the  chiefs.  Mostly 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Java,  "  the  women  alone  attend 
the  markets  and  conduct  all  the  business  of  bujdng  and 
selling."  So,  too,  in  Angola  the  women  "  buy,  sell,  and  do  all 
other  things  which  the  men  do  in  other  countries,  whilst 
their  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  weaving  cotton,  and  such  like  effeminate  business." 
In  ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  division:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again,  in 
Abyssinia  "  it  is  infamy  for  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy 
anything.  He  cannot  carry  water  or  bake  bread;  but  he 
must  wash  tJie  clothes  belonging  to  both  sexes,  and,  in  this 
function,  the  women  cannot  help  him."  Once  more,  among 
certain  Arabs  ''the  females  repudiate  needlework  entirely, 
the  little  they  require  being  performed  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers." 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  facts,  multitudinous  and 
heterogeneous,  thus  briefly  indicated,  the  only  definite  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  that  men  monopolize  the  occupations 
requiring  both  strength  and  agility  always  available — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  imdiscussed  the  relative  fitness  of 
women  at  other  times  for  fighting  enemies  and  pursuing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  child-bearing  period, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  interfered 
with,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  the  suckling  of  infants. 
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that  thej  are  practically  excluded  from  them.  Though  the 
Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amazons,  show  U3  that  women 
may  be  warriors ;  yet  the  instance  proves  that  women  can  be 
warriors  only  by  being  practically  unsexed;  for,  nominally 
wives  of  the  king,  they  are  celibate,  and  any  unchastity  ia 
fataL  But  omitting  those  activities  for  which  women  are, 
during  large  parts  of  their  lives,  physically  incapacitated,  or 
into  which  they  cannot  enter  in  considerable  numbers  with- 
out fatally  diminishing  population,  we  cannot  define  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes,  further  than  by  saying 
that,  before  civilization  begins,  the  stronger  sex  forces  the 
weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery ;  and  that  along  with  social 
advance  the  apportionment,  somewhat  mitigated  in  character, 
becomes  variously  specialized  under  varying  conditiona. 

As  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupations 
between  the  sexes.  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Chippewayaiis 
that  "  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  snare  deer  and 
spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond  the  strength 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  boys ;  **  and  then  he  also  says 
that  ''  though  the  women  are  as  mudi  in  the  power  of  the 
men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they  are  always 
consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
trafSc  with  Europeans,  and  other  important  concerns."  We 
read,  too,  that  ''among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinooks,  who  live 
upon  fish  and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  and 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The  females  are 
permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority." 
Then,  again,  "  in  the  province  of  Cueba,  women  accompany 
the  men,  fighting  by  their  side  and  sometimes  even  leading 
the  van ; "  and  of  this  same  people  "Wafer  says  "  their  hus- 
bands are  very  kind  and  loving  to  them.    I  never  knew  an 
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Indian  beat  his  -wife,  or  give  her  any  hard  words."  A 
kindred  meaning  is  traceable  in  a  fact  supplied  by  the 
Dahomans,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unfeeling  as 
they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war  goes 
along  with  a  social  stattu  much  higher  than  usual;  for 
Burton  remarks  that  in  Dahomey  *'  the  woman  is  officially 
superior,  but  under  other  conditions  she  still  suffers  from 
male  arrogance." 

A  probable  further  cause  of  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  women  may  here  be  noted.  I  refer  to  the  obtaining 
of  wives  by  sen'ices  rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid. 
The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acquaints  us  with  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  to  be  a  widely  diffused  practice. 
It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Hill-tribes  of 
Nepaul ;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism  was 
introduced;  it  was  common  in  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America ;  and  among  sundry  existing  American  races  it  still 
occurs.  Obviously,  a  wife  long  laboured  for  is  likely  to  be 
more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought.  Obviously,  too,  the 
period  of  service,  during  which  the  betrothed  girl  is  looked 
upon  as  a  future  spouse,  affords  room  for  the  growth  of  some 
feeling  higher  than  the  merely  instinctive — ^initiates  some- 
thing approaching  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of 
civilized  peoples.  But  the  facts  chiefly  to  be  noted  are — 
first,  that  this  modification,  practicable  with  difficulty  among 
rude  predatory  tribes,  becomes  more  practicable  as  there  arise 
established  industries  affording  spheres  in  which  services 
may  be  rendered ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community,  occupied  in  labour  and  unable  to  buy  their 
wives,  among  whom  the  substitution  of  service  for  purchase 
will  most  prevail:  the  implication  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  industrial  class  is  led^ 
develops  along  with  the  industrial  type. 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  question— 
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What  oonnexion  is  theie  between  the  sUUtis  of  women  and 
the  type  of  social  oiganization  t 

§  327.  A  partial  answer  was  reached  when  we  concluded 
that  there  are  natural  associations  between  militancy  and 
polygyny  and  between  industrialism  and  monogamy.  For 
as  polygyny  implies  a  low  position  of  women,  while  mono- 
gamy is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  high  position;  it  follows  that 
decrease  of  militancy  and  increase  of  industrialism,  ore 
general  concomitants  of  a  rise  in  their  position.  This  con- 
clusion appears  also  to  be  congruous  with  the  fact  just 
observed.  The  truth  that  among  peoples  otherwise  inferior, 
the  position  of  women  is  relatively  good  where  their  occu- 
pations are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  men,  seefos  allied 
to  the  wider  truth  that  their  position  becomes  good  in  pro- 
portion as  warlike  activities  are  replaced  by  industrial  activi- 
ties ;  since,  when  the  men  fight  while  the  women  work,  the 
difference  of  occupation  is  greater  than  when  both  are 
engaged  in  productive  labours,  however  unlike  such  labours 
may  be  in  kind.  From  general  reasons  for  alleging  this  con- 
nexion, let  us  now  pass  to  special  reasons. 

As  it  needed  no  marshalling  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
chronic  militancy  characterizing  low  simple  tribes,  habitually 
goes  with  polygyny ;  so,  it  needs  no  marshalling  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy  there  goes 
brutal  treatment  of  women*  It  will  suffice  if  we  glance  at 
the  converse  cases  of  simple  tribes  which  are  exceptional  in 
their  industrialism  and  at  the  same  time  exceptional  in  the 
lugher  positions  held  by  women  among  themu  Even  the 
rude  Todas,  low  as  are  the  sexual  relations  implied  by  their 
combined  polyandry  and  polygyny,  and  little  developed  as  is 
the  industry  implied  by  their  semi-settled  cow-keeping  life, 
furnish  evidence.  To  the  men  and  boys  are  left  all  the  harder 
kinds  of  work,  while  the  wives  "  do  not  even  step  out  of  doors 
to  fetch  water  or  wood,  which  ...  is  brought  to  them  by 
one  of  their  husbands  ;**   and  this  trait  goes  along  with  the 
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trait  of  peaoefuhiess  and  entire  absence  of  the  militant  type 
of  social  strncture.  Striking  evidence  is  furnished  by  another 
of  the  Hill-tribes — ^the  Bodo  and  Dhimals.  We  have  seen 
that  among  peoples  in  low  stages  of  culture,  these  furnish  a 
marked  case  of  non-militancy,  absence  of  the  political  organi* 
eation  which  militancy  develops,  absence  of  class-distinctions, 
and  presence  of  that  volimtary  exchange  of  services  implied 
by  industrialism ;  and  of  them,  monogamous  as  already 
shown,  we  read—-"  The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  use  their  wives 
and  daughters  well ;  treating  them  with  confidence  and  kind- 
ness. They  are  free  from  all  out-door  work  whatever."  Take, 
again,  the  Dyaks,  who  though  nob  without  tribal  feuds  and 
their  consequences,  are  yet  without  stable  chieftainships  and 
military  organization,  are  predominantly  industrial,  and  have 
rights  of  individual  property  well  developed.  Though  among 
the  varieties  of  them  the  customs  differ  somewhat,  yet  the 
general  fact  is  that  the  heavy  out-door  work  is  mainly  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  con- 
siderable privileges.  With  their  monogamy  goes  courtship, 
and  the  girls  choose  their  mates.  St  John  says  of  the  Sea 
Dyaks  that  **  husbands  and  wives  appear  to  pass  their  lives 
very  agreeably  together;"  and  Brooke  names  Mukah  as  a 
part  of  Borneo  where  the  wives  close  their  doors,  and  wiU 
not  receive  their  husbands,  unless  they  procure  fish.  Then, 
as  a  marked  case  of  a  simple  community  having  relatively 
high  industrial  organization,  with  elected  head,  representa- 
tive council,  and  the  other  concomitants  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  "industrious,  honesty  and  peace-loving," 
we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  with  that  monogamy  which 
characterizes  them,  also  show  us  a  remarkable  high  stcUtis  of 
women.  For  among  them  not  simply  is  there  courtship  with 
exercise  of  choice  by  girls — not  simply  do  we  read  that  "  no 
girl  is  forced  to  marry  against  her  will,  however  eligible  her 
parents  may  consider  the  match;"  but  sometimes  "  the  usual 
order  of  courtship  is  reversed :  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to 
many  she  does  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  her, 
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but  selects  one  to  her  own  liking  and  oonsolts  ber  father, 
trho  visits  the  parents  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them  with 
his  daughter's  wishes."* 

On  turning  from  simple  societies  to  compound  societies, 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  exhibiting  a  ationg 
contrast  between  their  social  tjrpes  as  militant  and  industrial, 
and  an  equally  strong  contrast  between  the  jKwitions  they 
respectively  give  to  women.  I  refer  to  Fijians  and  Samoana. 
The  Fijians  show  ns  the  militant  structure,  actions,  and 
sentiments,  in  extreme  forma  Under  an  unmitigated  despo- 
tism  there  are  fixed  ranks,  obedience  the  most  profound, 
marks  of  subordination  amounting  to  worship ;  there  is  a 
well  ox^anized  army  with  its  grades  of  officeis;  the  lower 
classes  exist  only  to  supply  necessaries  to  the  warrior 
classes,  whose  sole  business  is  war,  merciless  in  its  character 
and  accompanied  by  cannibalism.  And  here,  along  with 
prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among  the  chieb  to  the  extent 
of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  wives,  we  find  the  position  of 
women  such  that,  not  only  are  they,  as  among  the  lowest 
savages,  "  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden,"  and  not  only 
may  they  be  sold  at  pleasure,  but  a  man  may  Idll  and  eat  his 
wife  if  he  pleases.  Contrariwise,  in  Samoa  the  type  of  the 
regulating  system  has  become  in  a  considerable  degree  in- 
dustrial. There  is  representative  government;  chieftains, 
exercising  authority  under  considerable  restraint,  are  partly 
elective ;  the  organization  of  industry  is  so  far  developed  that 
there  are  journeymen  and  apprentices,  payment  for  labour, 
and  even  strikes  with  a  rudimentary  trades-unionism.  And 
here,  beyond  that  improvement  of  women's  status  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds,  there  is  the 
improvement  implied  by  the  fact  that  **  the  husband  has  to 
provide  a  dowry,  as  well  as  the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of 
each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of  equal  value,"  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  couple  who  have  lived  together  for  years,  make,  at 
separation,  a  fair  division  of  the  property.  Of  other 

compound  societies  fit  for  comparison,  I  may  name  two  in 
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America — ^the  Iroquois  and  the  Araucanians.  Thottgh  these, 
alike  in  degree  of  composition,  were  both  formed  by  combina- 
tion in  war  against  civilized  invaders ;  yet,  in  their  social 
stnictni'es,  they  differed  in  the  respect  that  the  Arancanians 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  organization, 
while  the  Iroquois  did  not  give  their  regulative  organization 
the  militant  form ;  for  the  governing  agencies,  general  and 
local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary  and  in  the 
other  representative.  Now  though  these  two  peoples  were 
much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes 
— ^the  men  limiting  themselves  to  war,  the  chase,  and  fishing, 
leaving  to  the  women  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  house ; 
yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type  of  the  Iroquois  there 
went  a  freer  domestic  t}rpe ;  as  shown  by  the  facts  that  the 
women  had  separate  proprietary  rights,  that  they  took  with 
them  the  children  in  cases  of  separation,  and  that  marriages 
were  arranged  by  the  mothers. 

The  highest  societies,  ancient  and  modem,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  other  unfit  for  comparisons.  In 
some  cases  the  evidence  is  inadequate;  in  some  cases  we 
know  not  what  the  antecedents  have  been ;  in  some  cases 
the  facts  have  been  confused  by  agglomeration  of  different 
societies ;  and  in  all  cases  the  co-operating  influences  have 
increased  in  number.  Concerning  the  most  ancient  ones,  of 
which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  the 
traits  presented  by  them  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
here  set  forth.  The  Accadians,  who  before  reaching 

that  height  of  civilization  at  which  phcmetic  writing  was 
achieved,  must  have  existed  in  a  settled  populous  state  for  a 
vast  period,  must  have  therefore  bad  for  a  vast  period  a  con* 
siderable  industrial  oiganization  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  such  period,  being  powerful  in  comparison  with 
wandering  tribes  around,  their  social  life,  little  perturbed  by 
enemies,  was  substantially  peaceful  Hence  there  is  no  in- 
congruity in  the  fact  that  they  are  shown  by  their  records  to 
have  given  their  women  a  relatively  high  tUOw^     Wives 
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owned  property,  and  the  honouring  of  mothers  was  especiallj 
enjoined  bj  their  laws.  Of  the  Egyptians  some- 

thing similar  may  be  said.  Their  earliest  wall-paintings  show 
us  a  people  far  advanced  in  arts»  industry,  observances,  mode 
of  life.  The  implication  is  irresistible  that  before  the  stage 
thus  exhibited,  there  must  have  been  a  long  era  of  rising 
civilization ;  and  their  pictorial  records  prove  that  they  had 
long  led  a  life  largely  industrial  So  that  though  the  militant 
type  of  social  structure  evolved  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation, and  made  sacred  by  their  form  of  religion,  con- 
tinued; yet  industrialism  had  become  an  important  factor, 
influencing  greatly  their  social  arrangements,  and  diffusing 
its  appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas.  Concomitantly  the 
position  of  women  was  relatively  good.  Though  polygyny 
existed  it  was  unusual ;  matrimonial  regulations  were  strict 
and  divorce  difficult ;  "  married  couples  lived  in  full  commu- 
nity;"  women  shared  in  social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  our 
own  societies ;  in  sundry  respects  they  had  precedence  over 
men ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Ebers,  **  many  other  facts  might 
be  added  to  prove  the  high  state  of  married  life." 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relationship 
between  ^  domestic  rigime  and  the  political  ri^me.  The 
despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  characterizes  the 
militant  type  of  structure,  characterized  alike  the  original 
patriarchal  family,  the  cluster  of  families  having  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  united  clusters  of  families  forming  the 
early  Aryan  community.  As  Mommsen  describes  him,  the 
eariy  Boman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood  towards  the  citizens 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  father  of  the  family  did  to  wife, 
ohiH<^i^",  and  alaves.  **  The  regal  power  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  the 
master  of  the  community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  witliin  the 
community,  any  more  than  the  house-father  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power."* 
From  this  first  stage,  in  which  the  political  head  was  abso- 
lute, and  absoluteness  of   the  domestic  head  went  to  the 
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extent  of  life-and-deatb  power  over  his  wife>  the  advance 
towards  a  higher  atatus  of  women  was.  douhtless»  as  Sir  H. 
Maine  contends,  laigely  caused  hj  that  disintegration  of  the 
family  which  went  along  with  the  progressing  union  of 
smaller  societies  into  larger  ones  effected  by  conquest  But 
though  successful  militancy  thus  furthered  female  emancipa- 
tion, it  did  so  only  by  thereafter  reducing  the  relative  amount 
of  militancy;  and  the  emancipation  was  really  associated 
with  an  average  increase  of  industrial  structures  and  activi- 
ties. As  before  pointed  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measured  not 
so  much  by  success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  war 
occupies  the  male  population.  Where  all  men  are  warriors 
and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the 
gi'eatest.  The  introduction  of  a  class  of  males  who,  joining 
in  productive  labour,  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  oiganiza- 
tion,  qualifies  the  militancy.  And  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of  the 
free  indostriid  class  to  the  militant  class  increases,  the  total 
activities  of  the  society  must  be  regarded  as  more  industrial 
and  less  militant  Otherwise,  this  truth  is  made  manifest  on 
observing  that  when  many  small  hostile  societies  are  con- 
solidated by  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  amount  of  fight- 
ing throughout  the  area  occupied  becomes  less,  though  the 
conflicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbouring 
larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is  clearly 
•een  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to  population 
among  the  early  Bomans»  with  the  ratio  between  the  armies 
of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included,  in  the 
Empire.  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  holding 
together  of  these  compound  and  doubly-compound  societies 
eventually  formed  by  conquest,  and  the  efficient  co-operation 
of  their  parts  for  military  purposes,  itself  implies  an  increased 
development  of  the  industrial  organization.  Vast  armies 
carrying  on  operations  at  the  periphery  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, imply  a  large  working  population,  a  considerable  division 
of  labour,  and  good  appliances  for  transferring  supplies :  the 
sustaining  and  distributing  systems  must  be  well  elaborated 
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before  great  militant  sfcractures  can  be  worked.  So  that  tiiia 
disintegration  of  the  patriarchal  famQf ,  and  consequent 
emancipation  of  women,  which  went  along  with  growth  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  reallj  had  for  its  ooncomltaiit  a  develop* 
ment  of  the  industrial  organization. 

}  328.  In  other  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect  is 
shown  us  during  the  progress  of  European  societies  since 
Boman  times. 

Bespecting  the  status  of  women  in  mediieval  Europe,  Sir 
Heniy  Maine  says  : — 

**  There  can  be  no  serious  question  that^  in  its  ultimate  rssulti  the 
disruption  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  rery  unfayourable  to  the  penonal 
and  proprietary  liberty  of  women.  I  purposely  say  '  in  its  ultimate 
result^' in  order  to  avoid  a  learned  controversy  as  to  their  position 
under  purely  Teutonic  custouus.* 

Now  leaving  open  the  question  whether  this  oonclusion 
applies  beyond  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  institutions 
of  Boman  origin  were  least  aifected  by  those  of  Oermanio 
origin,  we  may,  I  think,  on  contrasting  the  condition  of 
things  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  condition  after» 
infer  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in  the  status  <d  women 
and  a  return  to  greater  militancy.  For  while  Borne  domi- 
nated over  the  populations  of  large  areas,  there  existed 
throughout  them  a  state  of  comparative  internal  peace; 
whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  subordination  was  followed 
by  universal  warfare.  And  then,  after  that  decline  in  the 
position  of  women  which  accompanied  this  retrograde 
increase  of  militancy,  the  subsequent  improvement  in  their 
position  went  along  with  aggregation  of  small  feudd 
governments  into  larger  ones;  which  had  the  result  that 
within  the  consolidated  tenitories  the  amount  of  diffiised 
fighting  decreased. 

Comparisons  between  the  chief  civilized  nations  as  now 
existing,  yield  verifications.  Note»  first,  the  fact,  significant 
of  the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domestic 
despotism,  that,  according  to  Legouve,  the  first  Napoleon 
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said  to  tlie  Council  of  State  ''  uu  mari  doit  avoir  nn  empire 
absolu  sur  lea  actions  de  sa  femme ;"  and  sundry  providions 
of  the  Code,  as  interpreted  by  Pothier,  cany  out  this  dictunL 
Further^  note  that^  according  to  the  Yicomte  de  S^gur,  the 
position  of  women  in  France  declined  under  the  Empire; 
and  "  it  was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nullity 
of  women  existed.  •  •  .  The  habit  of  fighting  filled  men 
with  a  kind  of  pride  and  asperity  which  made  them  often 
forget .  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weakness.'' 
Passing  over  less  essential  contrasts  now  presented  by  the 
leading  European  peoples,  and  considering  chiefly  the  8tattc$ 
as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor  rather  than  tho 
rich«  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of  women  have  harder  lots 
where  militant  organization  and  activity  predominate,  than 
they  have  where  there  is  a  predominance  of  industrial 
organization  and  activity.  The  sequence  observed  by 
travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
occupied  in  war  more  labour  falls  on  tlie  women^  is  a 
sequence  which  both  France  and  Germany  show  us.  Social 
sustentation  has  to  be  achieved  in  some  way;  and  the  more 
males  are  drafted  off  for  military  service,  the  more  females 
must  be  called  on  to  fill  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  the 
extent  to  which  in  Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough 
out-of-door  tasks— digging,  wheeling,  carrying  burdens; 
henoe  the  extent  to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operations 
are  shared  in  by  women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  less 
a  dmdge  than  her  German  sister,  that  am(mg  shopkeepers  in 
England  she  is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
business  as  she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  that  in 
Ei^land  the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaller 
in  quantity  and  lighter  in  kind  than  on  the  Continent,  is 
clear;  as  it  is  clear  that  this  difference  is  associated  with  a 
lessened  demand  on  the  male  population  for  purposes  of 
offence  Md  defence.  And  then  there  may  be  added  the  fact 
of  kindred  meaning,  that  in  the  United  States,  where  till  the 
latd  war  the  degree  of  militancy  had  been  so  small,  and  the 
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industrial  type  of  social  structare  and  action  so  piedoimnant» 
women  have  reached  a  higher  bUUus  than  anywhere  else^ 

Evidence  furnished  hy  existing  Eastern  nations  supports 
this  view.  China,  with  its  long  history  of  wars  causing 
consolidations,  dissolutions,  re-consolidations,  etc.,  going  back 
more  than  2,000  years  B.G.,  and  continuing  during  Tatar  and 
Mongol  conquests  to  be  militant  in  its  activities,  has,  not* 
withstanding  industrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  absolutism  in  the  State  has  been  aecom* 
panied  by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qualified  in  Uie  one  as 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  customs  and  sentiments  which 
industrialism  has  fostered:  wives  are  bought;  concubinage 
is  common  among  the  rich ;  widows  are  sometimes  sold  as 
concubines  by  fathers-in-law ;  and  women  join  in  hard  work, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being  harnessed  to  the  plough ; 
while,  nevertheless,  this  low  $UUita  is  practically  raised  by  a 
public  opinion  which  checks  the  harsh  treatment  legally 
allowable.  Japan,  too,  after  passing  through  long  periods  of 
internal  conflict,  acquired  an  organization  completely  mill* 
tant,  under  which  political  freedom  was  unknown,  and  then 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  household 
— ^buying  of  wives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will  of  the 
husband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  for  wife's  adultery; 
while,  along  with  the  growUi  of  industrialism  characterizing 
the  later  days  of  Japim,  there  went  such  improvement  in  the 
legal  tt(Uu8  of  women  that  the  husband  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  in  case  of 
adultery;  and  now,  though  women  are  occasi(mally  seen 
using  the  flail,  yet  mostly  the  men  "  leave  their  women  to 
the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  perform  themselves  the 
harder  out-door  labour." 

§  329.  It  is  of  course  di£Bcult  to  generalize  phenomena 
into  the  production  of  which  enter  factors  so  numerous  and 
involved— character  of  race,  religious  belieb,  surviving 
customs  and  traditions,  degree  of  culture,  eta ;  and  doubtless 
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the  many  co-operating  causes  give  rise  to  incongruities 
which  qualify  somewhat  the  conclusion  drawn.  But,  on 
summing  up,  we  shall  I  think  see  it  to  be  substantially  true. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
presents  this  conclusion  to  us.  Bemembering  that  nearly  all  < 
simple  uncivilized  societies,  having  chronic  feuds  with 
their  neighbours,  are  militant  in  their  activities,  and  that 
their  women  are  extremely  degraded  in  position,  the  fact 
that  in  the  exceptional  simple  societies  which  are  peaceful 
and  industrial,  there  is  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women, 
almost  alone  suffices  as  proof:  neither  race,  nor  creed,  nor 
culture,  being  in  these  cases  an  assignable  cause. 

The  connexions  which  we  have  seen  exist  between  niili* 
tancy  and  polygyny  and  between  industrialism  and  mono- 
gamy, exhibit  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  stattis  of  women,  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  atcUvs,  is 
an  essential  condition  to  a  high  status. 

Further,  that  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in 
numbers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in- 
creasing industrialism,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women ; 
since,  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  males  available  for 
carrying  on  social  sustentation  increases,  the  labour  of 
social  sustentation  falls  less  heavily  on  the  females.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  the  societies  in  which  these  available 
males  undertake  the  harder  labours,  and  so,  relieving  the 
females  from  undue  physical  tax,  enable  them  to  produce 
more  and  better  offspring,  vrill,  other  things  equal,  gain  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  societies  in  which  the  women  are 
not  thus  relieved.  Whence  an  average  tendency  to  the 
spread  of  societies  in  which  the  status  of  women  is  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distinguishing  a 
community  organized  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  household;  while,  conversely,  the  freedom 
which  characterizes  public  life  in  an  industrial  community, 
naturally  characterizes  also  the  accompanying  private  life. 
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In  the  one  case  compulsory  co-operation  prevails  in  both ;  in 
the  other  case  voluntaiy  co-operation  prevails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  fact  Habitual  antagonism  with^  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies ;  while  daily  exchange  of  products 
and  services  among  citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  to  increase  of 
fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruism  which  grows  with  peaceful 
co-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life  without  the  house- 
hold and  the  life  within  the  household.* 

*  flinee  this  ehspter  wm  writton,  I  !»▼«  met  with  •  ttriking  reiiicstioD 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  ICettleu  Williuns,~rAroivA  Jforw<^  wiik  Lndin. 
He  Mji,  "  there  ere  no  people  in  the  world,  howerer  refined,  among  whom 
the  reletiTe  position  of  men  end  women  is  more  fsToureble  to  the  letter  then 
enong  the  Lepps.**  After  giring  eridenee  from  penonal  obeer?etion,  he 
esks  the  reeeon,  seeing  t— "  Is  it  beoanse  the  men  ere  not  weniore  f  •  •  , 
Thej  here  no  soldiers,  fight  no  battles,  either  with  outside  foreigners,  or 
between  the  Tarious  tribes  and  families  among  themielres.  ...  In  spite 
of  their  wretched  hute,  their  dirty  faeee,  their  primitive  dothing,  their 
ignonuioe  of  literatnre^  art,  and  seienoei  thej  rank  abore  us  in  the  hi^iest 
element  of  true  drilisation,  the  moral  element ;  and  aU  the  militeij  ] 
of  the  world  maj  stand  uncovered  before  them  "  (pp.  162-8). 


CHAPTEE  XL 

THE  STATUS  OF  CHILDREN. 

§  330.  That  brutes,  however  ferocious,  treat  their  of&pring 
tenderly,  is  a  familiar  fact ;  and  that  tenderness  to  offspring 
is  shown  by  the  most  bmtal  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  quite  con- 
gruous with  iL  An  obvious  explanation  of  this  seeming 
anomaly  exists.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatment  of  women  by 
men  cannot  pass  a'certain  degree  of  harshness  without  causing 
extinction  of  the  tribe ;  so  here,  we  may  see  that  the  tribe 
must  disappear  unless  the  love  of  progeny  is  strong.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  when  Mouat,  describing  the  Anda- 
man Islanders,  says  ''  Mincopie  parents  show  their  children 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  affection ;"  or  when  Snow  says  of 
the  Fuegians  that  both  sexes  are  much  attached  to  their 
offspring ;  or  when  Sturt  describes  Australian  fathers  and 
mothers  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones  with  much  fondness. 
Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt  great  sclf-sacrilice,  is, 
indeed,  especially  requisite  under  the  conditions  of  savage  life» 
which  render  the  rearing  of  young  difficult ;  and  maintenance 
of  such  affection  is  insured  by  the  dying  out  of  families  in 
which  it  is  deficient 

But  this  strong  parental  love  is,  like  the  parental  love  of 

animals,  very  irregularly  displayed.      As  among  brutes  the 

philoprogenitive  instinct  is  occasionally  suppressed  by  the 

desire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones ;  so  among 

primitive  men  this  instinct  is  now  and  again  over-ridden  by 
S3 
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impulses  temporarily  excited.  Though  attached  to  their  off- 
8pring»  Australian  mothers,  when  in  danger,  sometimes  desert 
them ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Angas,  men  have  been  knofm 
to  bait  their  hooks  with  the  flesh  of  boys  they  have  killed. 
Notwithstanding  their  marked  parental  affection,  Fu^ana 
sell  their  children  for  slaves.  Among  the  Chonos  Indians,  a 
father,  though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  fit  of 
anger  for  an  accidental  offenca  Everywhere  among  the 
lower  races  we  meet  with  like  incongruitiea  Falkner,  while 
describing  the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  as  very  strong, 
says  they  often  pawn  and  sell  their  wives  and  little  ones  to 
the  Spaniards  for  brandy.  Speaking  of  the  Sound  Indians 
and  their  children,  Bancroft  says  they  "  sell  or  gamble  them 
away."  The  Pi-£des  **  barter  their  children  to  the  Utes 
proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing."  And  among 
the  Macusi,  "  the  price  of  a  child  is  the  same  as  the  Indian 
asks  for  his  dog." 

This  seemingly-heartless  conduct  to  offspring,  often  arises 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  them.  To  it  the 
infanticide  so  common  among  the  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized,  is  mainly  due — the  burial  of  living  infants  with 
mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth ;  the  putting  to  death 
one  out  of  twins ;  the  destruction  of  younger  children  when 
there  are  already  several.  For  these  acts  there  is  an  excuse 
like  that  commonly  to  be  made  for  killing  the  sick  and  old. 
When,  concerning  the  desertion  of  their  aged  members  by 
wandering  prairie  tribes,  Catlin  says — "*  it  often  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  such  cases  that  they  should  be  left,  and 
they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,  saying,  as  this  old  man  did,  that 
they  are  old  and  of  no  further  use,  that  they  left  their  fatiiers 
ilk  the  same  manner,  that  they  wish  to  die,  and  their  children 
must  not  mourn  for  them  " — ^when,  of  the  ^  inhabitants 
bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,"  Heriot  tells  ns  that  in  his  old 
age  **  the  father  usually  employed  as  his  executioner,  the  son 
who  is  most  dear  to  him" — ^when,  in  Kane,  we  read  of  the 
Assiniboine  chief  who  "killed  his  ownmoliier,"  because^ 
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being  *old  and  feeble,''  she  "  aske4  bim  to  take  pity  on  her 
and  end  her  miseiy ; "  there  is  suggested  the  conclusion  that, 
as  destruction  of  the  ill  and  infirm  may  lessen  the  total 
amount  of  suffering  to  be  borne  under  the  conditions  of 
savage  life,  so  may  infanticide,  when  the  region  is  barren  or 
the  mode  of  life  hard.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  who  seU  or  barter  away 
their  children. 

Generally,  then,  among  uncivilized  peoples,  as  among 
animals,  instincts  and  impulses  are  the  sole  incentives  and 
deterrents.  The  status  of  a  primitive  man's  child  is  like  that 
of  a  beards  cub.  There  is  neither  moral  obligation  nor  moral 
restraint;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  power  to  foster,  to 
desert,  to  destroy,  as  love  or  anger  moves. 

§  331.  To  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  are  added  in 
early  stages  of  progress,  certain  motives,  pardy  personal, 
partly  social,  which  help  to  secure  the  lives  of  children ;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  initiate  differences  of  status  between 
children  of  different  sexes.  There  is  the  desire  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  in  war ;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a  future  avenger 
on  individual  enemies ;  there  is  the  anxiety  to  leave  behind, . 
one  who  shall  perform  the  funeral  rites  and  continue  the 
periodic  oblations  at  the  grave. 

Inevitably  the  urgent  need  to  augment  the  number  of 
waniors  leads  to  preference  for  male  children.  On  reading 
of  such  a  militant  race  as  the  Chechemecas,  that  they  ''like 
much' their  male  children,  who  are  brought  up  by  their 
fathers,  but  they  despise  and  hate  the  daughters;"  or  of  the 
Panches,  that  when  **  a  wife  bore  her  first  girl  child,  they 
killed  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the  girls  bom 
before  a  male  child ;  **  we  are  shown  the  effect  of  tliis  desire 
for  sons ;  and  every  where  we  find  it  leading  either  to  destruc- 
tion of  daughters,  or  to  low  estimation  and  ill-usage  of  tlienu 
Through  long  ascending  stages  ot'  progress  the  desire  thiis 
arising  persists ;  ad  witness  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 


/ 
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every  rersian  prided  himself  on  the  number  of  his  sons,  and 
that  an  annual  prize  was  given  by  the  monarch  to  the  one 
\rho  could  show  most  sons  living.  Obviously  the  social 
motive,  thus  coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive,  served  to 
raise  the  status  of  male  children  above  that  of  female. 

A  reason  for  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
JScelesiasticus  which  says^  ''he  left  behind  him  an  avenger 
against  his  enemies,"  is  a  reason  which  has  weighed  with  all 
races  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  states.  The  sacred  duty 
of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognized  obligations  among 
men,  survives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predominantly 
warlike ;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male  repre- 
sentative who  shall  retaliate  upon  those  from  whom  injuries 
have  been  received.  This  bequest  of  quaiTels  to  be  fought 
out,  tmceable  down  to  recent  times  among  so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  BrantSme,  has  of  course  all 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  put  upon  the  harsh 
treatment  of  them,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  harsh  treatment 
of  daughters :  whence  a  further  differentiation  of  stiUtis, 

The  development  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  requiring 
each  man  to  make  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  his  immediate 
and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies  anticipation  of 
like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  his  son,  initiates  yet 
another  motive  for  cherishing  male  children  rather  than 
females.  The  effects  of  this  motive  are  at  the  present  time 
shown  us  by  the  Chinese ;  among  whom  the  death  of  an  only 
son  is  especially  lamented,  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
make  offerings  at  the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptory 
need  for  a  son,  hence  arising,  justifies  the  taking  of  a  concu- 
bine,  though,  if  a  person  has  sons  by  his  wife  (for  daughters 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  is  considered  derogatoiy  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  alL  On  recalling  Egyptian  wall-paint- 
ings and  papyri,  and  the  like  evidence  furnished  by  Assyrian 
records,  showing  that  sacrifices  to  ancestors  were  made  by 
their  .male  descendants — on  remembering,  too,  that  among 
ancient  Aryans,  whether  Hindu*   Greeks   or   Boman.  the 
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daughter  was  incapable  of  performing  such  rites;  we  are 
shown  how  this  developed  fonn  of  the  primitive  religion, 
while  it  strengthened  filial  subordination,  added  an  incentivo 
to  parental  care^-of  sons  but  not  of  daughters. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  adults  to  young  among 
human  beings,  originally  like  those  among  animals,  began 
to  assume  higher  forms  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
desires — ^first  to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  second  to  ^j 
provide  an  avenger  for  injuiies  received,  and  third  to  leave  /> 
behind  one  who  should  administer  to  welfare  after  death :  , 
motives  which,  strengthening  as  societies  passed  through  their  ' ' 
early  stages,  enforced  the  claims  of  male  cliildren,  but  not 
those  of  female  children.      And  thus  we  again  see  how  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  between  militancy  of  the  men  and 
degradation  of  the  women. 

§  332.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exists  between  the  stattts  of  children  and  the  form  of 
social  organization  ?  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one  given 
in  the  last  chapter;  namely  that  mitigation  of  the  treat-  j; 
ment  of  children  accompanies  transition  from  the  militant 
type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  offspring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  states  in  which  hostilities  with  surrounding 
tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence  of  progeny  on 
parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy  is  that  of 
archaic  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  structure.  In  the 
latter  as  in  the  former,  there  exists  that  life-and-death  power 
over  children  which  is  the  negation  of  all  rights  and  claims. 
On  comparing  children's  status  in  the  rudest  militant  tribes, 
with  their  status  in  militant  tribes  which  are  patriarchal  and 
compounded  of  the  patriarchal,  all  we  can  say  to  the 
advautj^e  of  the  last  is  that  the  still-survivmg  theory 
becomes  qualified  in  practice,  and  that  qualification  of  it 
increases  as  industrialism  grows.    Note  the  evidence.        / 


/ 
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The  Fj jiaiiB,  intensely  despotic  in  government  and  feiodoaa 
in  war,  furnish  an  instance  of  extreme  nl^ectness  in  the 
position  of  children.  Infanticide,  especially  of  female^ 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half;  they  **  destroy  their 
infants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence;" 
and  **  children  have  been  offered  by  the  people  of  their  own 
tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerful  chief,'*  not  for  slavea  bat  for 
food.  A  sanguinary  warrior-race  of  Mexico,  the  Cliichimecs, 
yield  another  example  of  excessive  parental  power;  sons 
**  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  parents ;  if  a  young 
man  violates  this  law  •  •  •  the  penalty  is  death.'*  By  this 
instance  we  are  reminded  of  the  domestic  condition  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans  (l^^^y  composed  of  conquering 
cannibal  Chichimecs),  whose  social  organization  w&s  highly 
militant  in  type,  and  of  whom  Clavigeio  says — "their 
children  were  bred  to  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  their  parent^ 
that  even  when  grown  «np  and  married,  they  hardly  dnrst 
speak  before  them."  In  ancient  Central  America  famUy-mle 
was  dmilar;  and  in  ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  *'  that  sons 
should  obey  and  serve  their  fathers  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five.** 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  few  uncivilized  and  semi-civili^ 
societies  which  are  wholly  industrial,  or  predominantly  in- 
dustrial, we  find  children,  as  we  found  women,  occupying 
much  higl)er  positions.  Among  the  pe&ccful  Bodo  and 
Dbimfils,  "  infanticide  is  utterly  unknown  ;**  daughters  are 
treated  "  with  confidence  and  kindness : "  to  which  add  the 
reciprocal  trait  that  ^it  is  deemed  shameful  to  leave  old 
parents  entirely  alone.*'  With  the  nearly-allied  ]£6cch, 
similarly  peaceful,  when  marriages  are  being  arranged  there 
is  a  *^  consulting  the  destined  bride.**  The  Dyaks,  again, 
largely  industrial  and  having  an  unmilitant  social  structure, 
yield  the  fact  that  "  infanticide  is  rarely  heard  of,**  as  well  as 
the  facts  before  named  under  another  head,  that  children 
have  the  freedom  implied  by  regular  courtship,  and  that 
girls  choose  their  mates.    We  are  told  of  the  Samoans,  who 
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ore    more    industrial    in    social    type    than    neighbouring      / 
Malayo-Folynesians,  that  infanticide  after  birth  is  unknown,    ^ 
and  that  children  have  the  degree  of  independence  implied 
bjr  elopements,  when  they  cannot  obtain  parental  assent  to 
their  marriage.     Similarly  of  the  Negritos  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Tanna,  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no      > 
pronounced  chieftainships.  Turner  writes : — "  the  Tannese  are    ^ 
fond  of  their  children.    Ko  infanticide  there.    They  allow 
them  every  indulgence,  girls  as  well  as  boys.''    Lastly,  there     |/ 
is  the  case  of  the  industrial  Pueblos,  whose  children  were 
unrestrained  in  marriage^  and  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen« 
daughters  were  especially  privileged. 

.  Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
subjection  of  children,  and  the  statu$  of  girls  is  still  lower  * 
than  that  of  boys ;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type  becomes 
nou-miUtant,  there  is  not  only  more  recognition  of  children's 
claims,  but  the  recognized  claims  of  boys  and  girls  approach 
towards  equality. 

§  333.  Kindred  evidence  is  supplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestio 
and  political  government,  have  evolved  into  large  nations. 
Be  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  shows  us  the 
same  connexion  between  political  absolutism  over  subjects 
and  domestic  absolutism  over  children. 

In  China  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common ;  parents 
sell  their  children  to  be  slaves ;  in  marriage  ''  the  parents  of 
the  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  price."  ''  A  union 
prompted  solely  by  love  would  be  a  monstrous  infraction  of 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  and  a  predilection  on  the  part 
of  a  female  as  heinous  a  crime  as  infidelity.**  Their  maxim 
is  that,  as  the  Emperor  should  have  the  care  of  a  father  for 
his  people,  a  father  should  have  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
over  his  family.  Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  this 
legally-unlimited .  paternal  power  descending  from  mih'tant 
times,  and  persisting  along  with  the  militant  type  of  social 
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structure,  has  come  to  be  qualified  in  practice  by  sentiments 
which  the  industrial  tjpe  fosters.  Infanticide^  reprobated  bj 
proclamation,  is  excused  onlj  on  the  pica  of  poverty, 
joined  Tvith  the  need  for  rearing  a  male  child ;  and  pufalie 
opinion  puts  checks  on  the  actions  of  those  who  buy 
children.  With  that  militant  organization  which, 

during  early  wars,  became  highly  developed  among  the 
Japanese,  similarly  goes  great  filial  subjection.  Mitford 
admits  that  needy  people  ^sell  their  children  to  be 
waitresses,  singers,  or  prostitutes;"  and  Sir  Butherford 
Alcock,  too,  says  that  parents  ^have  undoubtedly  in  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  power  to  sell  their  children."  It  may 
be  added  that  the  subordination  of  young  to  old  irrespective 
of  sex,  is  greater  than  the  subordination  of  females  to  males ; 
for  abject  as  is  the  slavery  of  wife  to  husband,  yet,  after  his 
death,  the  widow's  power  "  over  the  son  restores  the  balance 
and  redresses  the  wrong,  by  placing  woman,  as  the  mother, 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  whatever  his  age  or  rank.**  And 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese. 

How  among  primitive  Semites  the  father  exercised  capital 
jurisdiction,  and  how  along  with  this  there  went  a  lower 
status  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needs  no  proof.  But  as  further 
indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation,  I  may  name 
the  fact  that  children  were  considered  so  much  the  prox>erty 
of  the  father,  that  they  were  seized  for  his  debts  (2  Kinffs  iv. 
1 ;  Job  xxiv.  9) ;  also  the  fact  that  selling  of  daughters  was 
authorized  (Exodm  xxi.  V);  also  the  fact  that  injunctions 
respecting  the  treatment  of  children  referred  exclusively  to 
their  father's  benefit :  instance  the  reasons  given  in  Ecdesias- 
ticus,  chap,  xxx.,  for  chastising  sons.  Though  some  qualification 
of  paternal  absolutism  arose  during  the  later  settled  stages  of 
the  Hebrews,  yet  along  with  persistence  of  the  militant 
type  of  government  there  continued  extreme  filial  sub- 
ordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family,  when  treating  of 
the  Komans  as  illustrating  both  the  social  and  domestic 
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denization  possessed  hj  the  Aryans  when  conquering 
Europe,  something  has  been  implied  respecting  the  stattut  of 
children  among  them.  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  rela- 
tively to  the  father,  "all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of  .  / 
legal  right*? — ^the  wife  and  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave."  He  might  expose  his  children.  The  religious 
prohibition  which  forbade  it,  "so  far  as  concerned  all  the 
sons — deformed  births  excepted — and  at  least  the  first 
daughter,"  was  without  civil  sanction.  He  "had  the  right 
and  duty  of  exercising  over  them  judicial  powers,  and  of 
punishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit,  in  life  and  limb."  He 
might  aho  sell  his  child.  And  then  mark  that  the  same 
industrial  development  which  we  saw  went  along  with 
improvement  in  the  pcNsition  of  women  during  growth  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  went  along  with  improvement  in  the  position 
of  children.  I  may  add  that  in  Greece  there  were  allied 
manifestations  of  paternal  absolutism.  A  man  could  be- 
queath his  daughter,  as  he  could  also  his  wife. 

§  334.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  early  states  of  existing 
European  peopl&s,  characterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,  characterized  by  a  militancy  less  constant 
and  difiTused,  and  an  increeused  industrialism,  differences  of 
like  significance  meet  us. 

We  have  the  statement  of  Ciesar  concerning  the  Celts  of 
Gaul,  that  fathers  **  do  not  permit  their  children  to  approach  * 
them  openly  until  they  have  grown  to  manhood."  In  the 
Merovingian  period  a  father  could  sell  his  child,  as  could  also 
a  widowed  mother — a  power  which  continued  down  to  the 
ninth  century  or  later.  Under  the  decayed  feudalism  which 
preceded  the  French  Bevolution,  domestic  subordination 
especially  among  the  aristocracy,  was  still  such  that, 
Chateaubriand  says — ^''my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself,  ^' 
transformed  into  statues  by  my  father^s  presence,  used  only 
to  recover  ourselves  after  he  left  the  room ;"  and  Taiiie, 
quoting  Beaumarchais  and  BesUf  de  la  Bretonne^  indicates 
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that  thiB  rigidity  of  paternal  authority  was  general  Then^ 
after  the  Bevolution,  the  Yicomte  de  S6gur writes: — ^"  Among 
our  good  forefathers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eighteen  is 
now." 

Our  own  histoiy  furnisher  kindred  evidence.  Describing 
manners  in  the  fifteenth  century^  Wright  says: — ^^ Young 
ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought  up  net  only 
strictly,  but  even  tyrannically.  .  .  •  The  parental  authority 
was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost  extravagant  extent"  Down 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  "  children  stood  or  knelt  in 
trembling  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  might  not  sit  without  permission."  The  litera- 
ture of  even  the  last  century,  alike  by  the  use  of  "  sir  "  and 
^' madam"  in  addressing  parents,  by  the  authority  parents 
assumed  in  arranging  marriages  for  their  children,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  sons  and  still  move  daughters,  recognized  the 
duty  of  accepting  the  spouses  chosen,  shows  us  a  persistence 
of  filial  subordination  proportionate  to  the  political  subordi- 
nation. And  then,  during  this  century,  along  with  immense 
development  of  industrialism  and  the  correlative  progress 
towards  a  freer  type  of  social  organization,  there  has  gone  a 
marked  increase  of  juvenile  freedom ;  as  shown  by  a  greatly 
moderated  parental  dictation,  by  a  mitigation  of  punishments, 
and  by  that  decreased  formality  of  domestic  intercourse 
which  has  accompanied  the  changing  of  fathers  &om  masters 
into  friends. 

Differences  having  like  meanings  are  ti*aceable  between  the 
more  militant  and  the  less  militant  European  societies  as  now 
existing.  The  relativdy-deyeloped  industrial  type  of  politi- 
cal organization  in  England,  is  associated  with  a  treatment  of 
children  less  coercive  than  in  Prance  and  Germany,  where 
industrialism  has  modified  the  political  organizations  lesSi 
Joined  to  great  fondness  for,  and  much  indulgence  of,  the 
young,  there  is  in  Prance  a  closer  supervision  of  them,  and 
the  restraints  on  their  actions  are  both  stronger  and  more 
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nQmerons:  girls  at  home  are  never  from  under  maternal 
control,  and  boys  at  school  are  sabject  to  military  discipline. 
Moreover  parental  oversight  of  marriageable  children  still 
goes  so  far  that  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  choice  by 
the  young  people  themselves.  In  Germany,  again,  there  is  a 
stringency  of  rule  in  education  allied  to  the  political  strin- 
gency of  rule.  As  writes  to  me  a  German  lady  long  resident 
in  England,  and  experienced  as  a  teacher, — ''  English  children 
are  not  tyrannized  over — ^they  are  guided  by  their  parents. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  is  fostered.  I 
con  therefore  understand  the  teacher  who  said  he  would 
rather  teach  twenty  Qerman  [children]  than  one  English 
child — I  understand  him,  but  I  do  not  sympalluze  with  him* 
The  German  child  is  nearly  a  slave  compared  to  the  English 
child ;  it  is  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  the  one  in 
authority." 

Lastly  come  the  facts  that  in  the  United  States,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  organi-;- 
zation  little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  government 
has  become  extremely  lax,  and  girls  and  boys  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  their  positions :  the  independence  reached  being  such 
that  young  ladies  form  their  own  circles  of  acquaintances 
and  cany  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

§  335.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  we  thus  find  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  status  of  children  parallel  to  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  siatus  of  womien. 

In  arch&ic  societies,  without  laws  and  having  customs  ex- 
tending over  but  some  partis  of  lite,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
powers  of  parents ;  and  the  passions,  daily  exercised  in  con- 
flict with  brutes  or  men,  are  restrained  in  the  relations  to 
offspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitive  instinct. 

Early  the  needs  for  a  companion  in  arms,  for  an  avenger, 
and  for  a  performer  of .  sacrifices,  add  to  the  fatherly  feeling 
other  motives,  personal  and  social,  tending  to  give  something 
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like  a  riattts  to  male  children ;    bat  leaving  female  children 
still  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  young  of  bnites. 

These  relations  of  father  to  son  and  daughter,  arising  in 
advanced  groups  of  the  archaic  type,  and  becoming  more 
settled  Sphere  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal  group, 
continue  to  characterize  societies  that  remain  predominantly 
militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriarchal  group  or  other- 
wise. Victory  and  defeat,  which  express  the  outcome  of 
militant  activity,  have  for  their  correlatives  despotism  and 
slavery  in  military  organization^  in  political  organization,  and 
in  domestic  organization. 

The  stattis  of  children,  in  common  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  compulsory  co-operation  character- 
izing militant  activities,  becomes  qualified  by  the  voluntaiy 
co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities.  We  see 
this  on  comparing  the  militant  uncivilized  peoples  with 
others  that  are  not  militant ;  we  see  it  on  comparing  the 
early  militant  states  of  civilized  nations  with  their  later 
more  industrial  states  ;  we  see  it  on  comparing  civilized 
nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  those  that  are 
now  relatively  industrial 

Most  conclusively,  however,  is  the  connexion  shown  on 
grouping  the  facts  antithetically  thus: — On  the  one  hand, 
savage  tribes  in  general,  chronically  militant,  have,  in 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life-and-death  power 
over  his  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  uncivilized 
tribes  which  are  peaceful  and  industrial,  have,  in  common 
with  the  most  advanced  civilized  nations,  the  traits  that 
children's  lives  are  sacred  and  that  large  measures  of  freedom 
nre  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girls^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DOMESTIC  KETBOSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

§  336.  Indttction  has  greatly  predominated  over  dednction 
throughout  the  foregoing  chapters ;  and  readers  yfho  have 
borne  in  mind  that  Fart  II  closes  with  a  proposal  to  inter* 
pret  social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  domestic  life  otherwise 
than  by  empirical  genemlization.  On  gathering  together  the 
threads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
chief  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are  those 
which  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  the  family  fulfils 
the  law  of  Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest 
social  groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists :  the  unions 
are  extremely  incoherent,  family-groups,  each  consisting 
of  a  mother  and  such  children  as  can  be  reared  without 
permanent  paternal  assistance,  arc  necessarily  small  and  soon 
dissolve;  integration  is  slight.  Within  each  group  the  rela- 
tionships are  less  definite ;  since  the  children  are  mostly 
half-brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the  paternity  is  often  uncer- 
tain. From  such  primitive  families,  thus  small,  incoherent, 
and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Evolution,  divergent  and  redivergent  types  of  families — some 
characterized  by  a  mixed  polyandry  and  polygny ;  some  that 
are  polyandrous,  differentiating  into  the  fraternal  and  non- 
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fraternal ;  some  that  are  poljgynous,  differentiating  into 
those  composed  of  wives  and  those  composed  of  a  legitimate 
wife  and  concubines;  some  that  are  monogamous,  among 
which,  besides  the  ordinary  form,  there  is  the  aberrant  form 
distinguished  by  a  wife  married  only  for  a  part  of  each  week. 
Of  these  genera  and  species  of  families,  those  which  are 
found  in  advanced  societies  are  the  most  coherent,  most 
definite,  most  complex.  Not  to  dwell  on  intermediate  types, 
we  see  on  contrasting  the  primitive  kind  of  family-group 
with  that  highest  kind  of  family-group  which  civilized 
peoples  present^  how  relatively  great  is  the  evolution  of  the 
last  The  marital  relation  has  become  quite  definite ;  it  has 
become  extremely  coherentr— commonly  lasting  for  life ;  in 
its  initial  form  of  parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger 
(the  number  of  children  reared  by  savages  being  compara- 
tively small);  in  its  derived  form,  comprehending  grand- 
children, great  grand-children,  etc.,  all  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  definable  cluster,  it  has  grown  relatively  very  large ; 
and  this  large  cluster  consists  of  membei-s  whose  relationships 
are  very  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  human  family  fulfils,  in  increasing 
degrees,  those  traits  which  we  saw  ^t  the  outset  are  traits  of 
the  successively- higher  reproductive  arrangements  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom.  Maintenance  of  species  being  the  end 
to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated, we  find,  as  we  tocend  in  the  scale  of  being,  a 
diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the  achievement 
of  this  end;  and  as  we  ascend  through  the  successive  grades 
of  societies  with  their  successive  forms  of  family,  we  find  a 
further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Human  races  of  the 
lower  types  as  compared  with  those  of  the  higher,  show  us  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual  to  the  species ;  alike 
in  the  brevity  of  that  stage  which  precedes  reproduction,  in 
the  relatively-heavy  tax  entailed  by  the  rearing  of  children 
under  the  conditions  of  savage  life,  and  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  period  that  follows:    women  especially,  early  bearing 
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c&ildren  and  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  maternity,  having  a 
premature  old  age  soon  cut  short  In  superior  types  of 
family,  juvenile  life  is  also  less  sacrificed ;  infanticide,  which 
in  the  poverty-stricken  groups  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  social  self-preservation,  becomes  rarer ;  and 
mortality  of  offs^ng  otherwise  caused,  lessens  at  the  same 
time,  further,  along  with  decreasing  sacrifice  of  adult  life 
there  goes  increasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made :  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasures  are  taken 
in  rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  statea  in  which  children  are 
early  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  in  which,  as  among 
Bushmen,  fathens  and  sons  who  quarrel  try  to  kill  one  another, 
or  in  which,  as  Burton  says  of  the  East  Africans,  *  when 
childhood  is  past,  the  father  and  son  become  natural  enemies^ 
after  the  manner  of  wUd  beasts ; "  there  comes  a  state  in 
which  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  sons  and  daughters 
extends  throughout  parental  life.  And  then  to  this  pleasur- 
able care  of  offspring,  inci^easing  in  duration  as  the  family 
develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  factor— the 
pleasurable  care  of  parents  by  offspring:  a  factor  which, 
feeble  where  the  fieonily  is  rudimentary  and  gaining  strength 
as  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another  way  to  lessen  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  species,  and  begins,  contrari- 
wise, to  make  the  species  conduce  to  the  more  prolonged  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  the  individual 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  £volution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  society, 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  evolution  of  human  intelligence 
and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there  exists  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  social  unit  and  the 
nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and  that  each  continually 
moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other,  is  a  truth  which  holds 
of  domestic  organization  as  well  as  of  political  organization. 
The  ideas  and  sentiments  which  make  possible  any  more 
advanced  phase  of  associated  life,  whether  in  the  Family  or 
in  the  Stato»  imply  a  preceding  phase  by  the  experiences  and 
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discipline  of  which  they  were  acquired ;  and  these,  again,  a 
next  preceding  pha^e ;  and  so  from  the  beginning.  On  tnm* 
ing  to  the  Frindpla  of  Psychology  (edition  of  1872),  contain- 
ing chapters  on  *•  Development  of  Conceptions/*  "  Sociality 
and  Sympathy,*  "  Ego-Altruistio  Sentiments,"  *  Altmistio 
Sentiments,"  the  reader  will  find  it  shown  how  the  hiji^her 
mental  faculties,  made  possible  only  by  an  environment  snch 
as  social  life  famishes,  evolve  as  this  environment  evolves— 
each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one  being  followed  by  an 
increment  of  advance  in  the  other.  And  he  will  see  the 
implication  to  be  that  since  altruism  plays  an  important  part 
in  developed  family  life,  the  superior  domestic  relations  have 
become  possible  only  as  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social 
state  has  progressed** 

§  337.  In  considering  deductively  the  connexions  between 
the  forms  of  domestic  life  and  the  forms  of  social  life ;  and  in 
showing  how  these  are  in  each  type  of  society  related  to  one 
another  because  jointly  related  to  the  same  type  of  individual 
character;  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
the  marital  arrangement,  the  family  structure,  the  9kiiu»  of 
women,  and  the  stains  of  children. 

Primitive  life,  cultivating  antagonism  to  prey  and  enemies, 
brute  or  human — daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satisfaction  of 
conquest  over  alien  beings — daily  gaining  pleasure  from  acts 
which  entail  pain ;  maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  gene- 
rates coercive  rule,  social  and  domestic.  Brute  strength 
glorying  in  the  predominance  which  brings  honour,  and  un* 
checked  by  regard  for  other's  welfare,  seizes  whatever  women 
fancy  prompts  and  abandons  them  at  wilL  And  children,  at 
the  mercy  of  this  utter  selfishness,  are  preserved  only  when, 
and  as  far  as,  the  instinct  of   parenthood   predominates. 

*  As  included  in  the  general  theory  of  the  adaptation  of  oi^gaaic  beings  to 
their  circumstances,  tliis  doctrine  that  the  human  mind,  especially  iu  its 
moral  traits,  is  moulded  by  the  social  state,  perrades  Social  Static*  g  and  it 
espeoiallj  insisted  upon  in  the  chapter  entitled  **  GAieral  Contidittmtiana.** 
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Clearly,  then,  weakness  of  the  marital  relation,  indefinite 
incoherent  forms  of  family,  harsh  treatment  of  women,  and 
infanticide,  are  naturally  concomitants  of  militancy  in  it3 
extreme  form. 

Advance  from  these  lowest  social  groups,  hardly  to  bo 
called  societies,  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more  struc- 
ture, or  both,  implies  increased  co-operation.  This  co-opera- 
tion may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  We  have 
seen  tliat  militancy  implies  predominance  of  compulsory 
co-operation,  and  that  industrialism  implies  predomin- 
ance of  voluntary  co-operation.  Here  we  have  to  observe 
that  it  is  deductively  manifest,  as  we  have  found  it  induc- 
tively true,  that  the  accompanying  domestic  relations  are 
in  each  case  congruous  with  the  necessitated  social  rela- 
tions. The  individual  nature  which,  exercising 
that  despotic  control,  and  submitting  to  that  extreme  subjec- 
tion, implied  by  pronounced  militancy  in  developing  societies, 
— an  individual  nature  at  the  same  time  continually  hard- 
ened by  a  life  devoted  to  war,  inevitably  determines  the 
arrangements  within  the  household  as  it  does  the  arrange- 
ments without  it  Hence  the  disregard  of  women's  claims 
shown  in  stealing  and  buying  them ;  hence  the  inequality  of 
^his  between  the  sexes  entailed  by  polygyny;  hence  the 
use  of  women  as  labouring  slaves ;  hence  the  life-and-death 
power  over  wife  and  child ;  and  hence  that  constitution  of 
the  family  which  subjects  all  its  members  to  the  eldest 
male.  Conversely,  the  typo  of  individual  nature 
developed  by  voluntary  co-operation  in  societies  that  are 
predominantly  industrial,  whether  they  be  peaceful,  simple 
tribes,  or  nations  tiiat  have  in  great  measure  outgrown  mili- 
tancy, is  a  relatively-altruistic  nature.  The  daily  habit  of 
exchanging  services,  or  giving  products  representing  work 
done  for  money  representing  work  done,  is  a  liabit  of  seeking 
such  egoistic  satisfactions  only  as  allow  like  egoistic  satisfac- 
tions to  those  dealt  with.    There  is  an  enforced  respect  for 
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oUien*  claims ;  there  is  an  accompanying  mental  re|>r89enta» 
tion  of  their  claims,  implying,  in  so  far,  fellow<*£eeling;  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  those  r^ressions  of  fellow-^feeling 
involved  by  coercion.  Necessarily,  the  type  of  chaiacter 
thns  cultivated,  while  it  modifies  social  actions  and  arrange-, 
ments,  modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  arrangements. 
The  discipline  which  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  daima 
of  fellow-men,  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
women  and  children.  The  practice  of  consulting  the  wills  of 
those  with  whom  there  is  co*opeiation  outside  the  househcdd, 
brings  with  it  the  practice  of  consulting  the  wills  of  those 
with  whom  there  is  co-operation  inside  the  household.  The 
marital  relation  becomes  changed  from  one  of  master  and 
subject  into  one  of  approximately'^ual  partnership;  while 
the  bond  becomes  less  that  of  legal  authority  and  more  that 
of  affection.  The  parental  and  filial  relation  ceases  to  be  a 
tyranny  which  sacrifices  child  to  parent,  and  becomes  one  in 
which,  rather,  the  will  of  the  parent  subordinates  itself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  child. 

.Thus  the  results  deducible  from  the  natures  of  militancy 
and  industrialism,  correspond  with  those  which  we  have 
found  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited.  And,  as  implying 
the  directness  of  the  alleged  connexions,  I  may  here  add  an 
instance  showing  that  in  the  same  society  the  domestic  rela- 
tions in  the  militant  part  retain  the  militant  character,  whik 
the  domestic  relations  in  the  industrial  part  are  assuming  tiie 
industrial  character.  Commenting  on  the  laws  of  inheritance 
in  ancient  France,  as  affecting  children  of  different  sexes.and 
different  ages,  Kcenigswarter  remarks  that  '4t  is  always  the 
feudal  and  noble  families  which  cling  to  the  principle  of 
inequality,  while  the  ideas  of  equality  penetrate  everywhere 
into  the  rotwrier  and  bourgeois  families/'  Similarly  lliierry, 
speaking  of  a  new  law  of  the  thirteenth  century,  equalizing 
rights  of  property  between  the  sexes  and  among  children, 
says: — ^"This  law  of  the  hourgeoisU,  opposed  to  that  of  the 
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nobles,  was  distinguished  from  it  by  its  yery  essence.    It  had 
for  its  basis  nataial  equity." 

§  338.  And  now  we  conie  to  the  interesting  question — 
What  may  be  inferred  respecting  the  future  of  the  domestic  re* 
lations  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  law  of  evolution  in  general^ 
has  been  thus  far  fulfilled  in  the  genesis  of  the  family. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  during  civilization,  there  has  been 
carried  still  further  that  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  the 
8pecies»  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  offspring,  which  has  been 
going  on  throughout  oiganic  evolution  at  large.  Moreover, 
we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children,  which  have  accompanied 
social  evolution,  have  been  made  possible  by  those  higher 
traits  of  intelligence  and  feeling  produced  by  the  experiences 
and  disciplines  of  progressing  social  states.  And  we  have 
lastly  observed  the  connexions  between  special  traits  so 
acquired  and  special  types  of  social  structure  and  activity. 
Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines,  let  us  consider  what  further  changes  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  fir8t  inferable  that  throughout  times  to  come,  the 
domestic  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  to  be  unlike.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
universaL  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic 
evolution,  the  production  of  higher  forms  does  not  involve 
extinction  of  all  lower  forms.  As  superior  species  of  animals, 
while  displacing  certain  inferior  species  which  compete  with 
them,  leave  many  other  inferior  species  in  possession  of 
inferior  habitats;  so  the  supericu:  types  of  societies,  while 
displacing  those  inferior,  types  occupying  localities  they  can 
utilize,  will  not  displace  inferior  types  inhabiting  barren  o? 
inclement  localitiea  Civilized  peoples  are  unlikely  to  expel 
the  Esquimaux.  The  FuQgians  will  probably  survive,  because 
their  island  cannot  support  a  civilized  population.    It  is 
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questionable  whether  the  groups  of  wandering  Semites  who 
have  for  these  thousands  of  years  oceupied  Eastern  deserts, 
will  be  extruded  by  nations  of  higher  kinds.  And  perhaps 
many  steaming  malarious  regions  in  the  Tropics  will  remain 
unavailable  by  races  capable  of  much  culture.  Hence  the 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  social,  relations  proper  to  the  lower 
varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely  to  become  extinct  Polyandry 
may  survive  in  Thibet;  polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the 
future  in  parts  of  Africa ;  and  among  the  remotest  groups  of 
Hyperboreans,  mixed  and  irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  will 
probably  continua 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  certain  regions  militancy  may 
persist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  there  may  survive  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it 
Wide  tracts,  such  as  those  of  North-Eastem  Asia,  unable  to 
support  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  societies 
of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of  so» 
cieties  having  those  imperfect  forms  of  State  and  Family 
which  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  types,  let  us  limit  omv 
selves  to  types  carrying  further  the  evolution  which  civilized 
nations  now  show.  Assuming  that  among  these  industrialism 
will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have  to  ask  what 
are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist  with  complete 
industrialism. 

§  339.  Tlie  monogamic  totm  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manifestly  tlie  ultimate  form ;  and  any  changes  to  be  antici- 
pated must  be  in  the  direction  of  completion  and  extension 
of  it  By  observing  what  possibilities  there  are  of  greater 
divergence  from  the  arrangements  and  habits  of  the  past^ 
we  shall  see  what  modifications  are  probable. 

lilany  nets  that  are  normal  with  the  uncivilized,  are,  with 
the  civilized;  ti-nusgi'cssions  and  crimes.  Promiscuity,  once 
unchecked,  has  been  more  and  more  reprobated  as  societies 
have  progressed;  abduction  of  women,  originally  honourable, 
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is  now  criminal ;  the  marrying  of  two  or  more  wives,  allowable 
and  creditable  in  inferior  societies,  has  become  in  superior 
societies  felonious.  Hence,  future  evolution  along  lines  thus 
far  followed,  mny  be.  expected  to  extend  the  monogamic  rela- 
tion by  extinguishing  promiscuity,  and  by  suppressing  such 
crimes  as  bigamy  and  adultery.  Dying  out  of  the  mercantile 
element  in  marriage  may  also  be  inferred.  After  wife-stealing 
came  wife-purchase;  and  then  followed  the  usages  which 
made,  and  continue  to  make,  considerations  of  property  pre- 
dominate over  considerations  of  personal  preference.  Clearly, 
wife-purchase  and  husband-purchase  (which  exists  in  some 
semi-civilized  societies),  though  they  have  lost  their  original 
gross  forms,  persist  in  disguised  forms.  Already  some  dis- 
approval of  those  who  marry  for  money  or  position  is 
expressed;  and  this,  growing  stronger,  may  be  expected  to 
purify  the  monogamic  union  by  making  it  in  all  cases  real 
instead  of  being  in  many  cases  nominal 

As  monogamy  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  character  by  a 
public  sentiment  requiring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  be 
entered  into  unless  it  represents  the  natural  bond ;  so,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  that  maintenance  of  the  legal  bond  will  come 
to  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  ceases.  Already 
increased  facilities  for  divorce  point  to  the  probability  that 
whereas,  while  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the 
union  by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  as 
the  essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  affection  as 
non-essential;  and  whereas  at  present  the  union  by  law  is 
thought  the  more  important  and  the  union  by  affection  the 
less  important ;  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  union  by 
affection  will  be  held  of  primary  moment  and  the  union  by 
law  as  of  secondary  moment :  whence  reprobation  of  marital 
relations  in  which  the  union  by  affection  has  dissolved.  That 
this  conclusion  will  be  at  present  unacceptable  is  likely — ^I 
may  say,  certain.  In  passing  judgment  on  any  arrangement 
suggested  as  likely  to  arise  heresfteir,  nearly  all  err  by 
eonsidexing  what  wrald  result  from  the  suppocied  change 
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other  things  lemaining  unchanged  But  other  things  nrast 
be  assumed  to  have  changed  pari  passu.  Those  higher  senti- 
ments accompanying  union  of  the  sexes,  which  do  not  exist 
among  primitive  men,  and  were  less  developed  in  early 
European  times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modem  literatures),  maj  be  expected 
to  develop  still  more  as  decline  of  militancy  and  growth  of 
industrialism  foster  altruism;  for  sympathy,  which  is  the 
root  of  altruism,  is  a  chief  element  in  these  sentiments. 
Moreover,  with  an  increase  of  altruism  must  go  a  decrease  of 
domestic  dissension.  Whence,  simultaneously,  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  moral  bond  and  a  weakening  of  the  forces  tending 
to  destroy  it  So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facili- 
tate  divorce  under  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  rare. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  that 
ancillary  bond  constituted  by  joint  interest  in  cfalldr^n.  In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  factor,  which  has  sometimes 
great  eflPect  among  even  rude  peoples.  Falkner  remarks  that 
though  the  Patagonian  marriages  "arc  at  will,  yet  when  once 
the  parties  are  agreed,  atid  have  children,  they  seldom  forsake 
each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age/*  And  this  iietctor  must 
become  more  efficient  in  proportion  as  the  solicitude  for 
children  becomes  greater  and  more  prolonged ;  as  we  have 
seen  that  it  does  with  progressing  civilization,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do. 

But  leaving  open  the  question  what  modilBcations  of 
monogamy  conducing  to  increase  of  real  cohesion  xjBAh&r 
than  nominal  cohesion,  are  likely  to  arise,  there  is  one  eon- 
elusion  we  may  dmw  with  certainty.  Becurring  to  the 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
— welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  offspring,  welfare  of  parents ; 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached  by  civilised 
peoples,  welfare  of  species  is  effectually  secured  in  so  far 
as  maintenance  of  numbers  is  concerned;  the  implkatioa 
is  that  wdfaie  of  offspring  must  hereafter  detisrmiAe  the 
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conrso  of  domestic  evolution.  Societies  which  from  generar 
tion  to  generation  produce  in  due  abundance  individuals 
who»  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  must  become  the  predonuuant 
societies;  and  must  tend  through  the  quiet  process  of 
industrial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.  Conse- 
quently, marital  relations  which  favour  this  result  in  the 
greatest  degree,  must  spread;  while  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments and  ideas  must  become  so  moulded  into  harmony  with 
them  that  other  relations  will  be  condemned  as  immoral 

§  340.  If,  still  guiding  ourselves  by  observing  the  course 
of  past  evolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  iUUtu  of 
women  may  be  anticipated,  the  answer  must  be  that  a 
further  approach  towards  equality  of  position  between  the 
sexes  will  take  place.  With  decline  of  militancy  and  rise 
of  industrialism — ^with  decrease  of  compulsory  co-operation 
and  increase  of  voluntary  co-operation.— with  strengthening 
sense  of  personal  rights  and  accompanying  sympathetic 
regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others ;  must  go  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of  women,  until 
there  remain  only  such  as  differences  of  constitution  entail. 

To  draw  inferences  more  specific  is  hazardous:  probabilities 
and  possibilities  only  can  be  indicated.  While  in  some  direc- 
tions the  emancipation  of  women  has  to  be  carried  further, 
we  may  suspect  that  in  other  directions  their  elaims  have 
already  been  pushed  beyond  the  n(»rmal  limits.  If  from  that 
stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  which  they  were  habitually 
stolen,  bought  and  sold,  made  beasts  of  burden,  inherited  as 
property,  and  killed  at. will,  we  pass  to  the  stage  America 
shows  us,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a  seat  stares  at  a  gentle- 
man occupying  one  until  he  surrenders  it,  and  then  takes  it 
without  thanking  him;  we  may  infer  that  the  rhythm 
traceable  throughout  all  chaises  has  carried  this  to  an 
extreme  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoil  The  like  may 
bd  said  of  some  other  cases:  what  were  originally  < 
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have  come  to  be  claimed  aa  rigbts,  and  in  gaining  tbe  charac* 
ter  of  assumed  rights,  have  lost  much  of  the  grace  they  had 
as  concessions.  Doubtless,  however,  there  will  remain  in  the 
social  relations  of  men  and  women,  not  only  observances  of  a 
kind  called  forth  by  sympathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weak 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  still  more  called  forth  by  sympathy 
of  the  stronger  sex  for  the  weaker  sex ;  but  also  observances 
which  originate  in  the  wish,  not  consciously  formulated  but 
felt,  to  compensate  women  for  certain  disadvantages  entailed 
by  their  constitutions,  and  so  to  equalize  the  lives  of  the 
sexes  as  far  as  possible. 

In  domestic  life,  the  relative  position  of  women  will  doubt- 
less rise;  but  it  seems  improbable  that  absolute  equality 
with  men  will  be  reached.  Legal  decisions  from  time  to 
time  demanded  by  marital  differences,  involving  the  question 
which  shall  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  past  decisions. 
Evenly  though  law  may  balance  claims,  it  will,  as  tbe  least 
evil,  continue  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  supremacy  to  the  hus- 
band, as  being  the  more  judicially-minded.  And,  similarly, 
in  the  moral  relations  of  married  life,  the  preponderance  oi 
power,  resulting  from  greater  massivencss  of  nature,  must^ 
however  unobtrusive  it  may  become,  continue  with  the  man. 

When  we  remember  that  up  from  the  lowest  savagery, 
civilization  has,  among  other  results,  caused  an  increasing 
exemption  of  women  from  bread-winning  labour,  and  that  in 
the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most  restricted  to 
domestic  duties  and  the  rearing  of  children;  we  may  be 
struck  by  the  anomaly  that  in  our  days  restriction  to  indoor 
occupations  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  grievance,  and  a 
claim  is  made  to  free  competition  with  men  in  all  outdoor 
occupations.  This  anomaly  is  traceable  in  part  to  the 
abnormal  excess  of  women ;  and  obviously  a  state  of  things 
which  excludes  many  women  from  those  natural  careers  in 
which  they  are  dependent  on  men  for  subsistence,  justifies 
the  demand  for  freedom  to  pursue  independent  careers.  That 
hindrannea  standing  in  their  w^y  should  bc^  and  will  bo, 
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abolished  must  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
concluded  that  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  careers  of 
women  in  general,  can  be,  or  should  be,  so  produced;  and 
further,  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
made  with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions, would  be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  domestic  sphere,  they  would  ask  no 
other.  If  they  could  see  everything  which  is  implied  in  the 
right  education  of  children,  to  a  full  conception  of  which  no 
man  has  yet  risen,  much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no 
higher  function. 

That  in  time  to  come  the  political  ifaitis  of  women  may  be 
raised  to  something  like  equality  with  that  of  men,  seems  a 
deduction  naturally  accompanying  the  preceding  ones.  But 
such  an  approximate  equalization,  normally  accompanying  a 
social  structure  of  the  completely  industrial  type,  is  not  a 
normal  accompaniment  of  social  types  still  partially  militant. 
Just  noting  that  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amounts  of 
political  power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by 
war  fell  on  men  only,  would  involve  a  serious  inequality,  and 
that  the  desired  equality  is  therefore  impracticable  while 
wars  continue ;  it  may  be  contended  that  though  the  posses- 
sion of  political  power  by  women  might  improve  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  had  been  brought  within  the  limits 
proper  to  pure  industrialism,  it  would  injure  a  society  in 
which  State-regulation  has  the  wider  range  characterizing 
a  more  or  less  militant  type.  Several  influences  would  con- 
duce to  retrogression.  The  greater  respect  for  authority  and 
weaker  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  characterizing  the 
feminine  nature,  would  tend  towards  the  maintenance  and 
multiplication  of  restraints.  Eagerness  for  special  and  im- 
mediate results,  joined  with  inability  to  appreciate  general 
and  remote  results,  characterizing  the  majority  of  men  and 
still  more  characterizing  women,  would,  if  women  had  power, 
entail  increase  of  coercive  measures  for  achieving  present 

good,  at  the  cost  of  future  evil  caused  by  excess  of  control 
S8 
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But  there  is  a  more  direct  reason  for  antteipating  mischief 
from  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women,  while  the 
industrial  form  of  political  regulation  is  incomplete.  We 
have  seen  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  requires  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  kept 
distinct  Under  the  one  the  greatest  benefits  must  be  given 
where  the  merits  are  the  smallest;  under  the  other  the  bene- 
fits must  be  proportioned  to  the  merits.  For  the  infant  un- 
qualified generosity;  for  the  adult  citizen  absolute  justice. 
Now  the  ethics  of  the  family  are  upheld  by  the  parental 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  female,  are  qualified 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  than  in  the  male. 
Already  these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood  as  they  exist 
in  men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  ethics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischief  resulting  would  be 
increased  were  these  emotions  as  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.  The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded ;  and  demerit  would 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be- 
come clearer — ^as  fast  as  the  r^ms  of  voluntary  co-operation 
develops  to  the  full  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom,  with 
a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  others — as  fast  as 
there  is  approached  a  state  under  which  no  restrictions  on 
individual  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those  which  the 
equal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail — as  fast  as  indus- 
trialism evolves  its  appropriate  political  agency,  which,  whOe 
commissioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations  among  citizens, 
is  shorn  of  all  those  powers  of  further  regulation  charact^iz- 
ing  the  militant  type;  so  fast  may  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  women  go  on  without  evil  The  moral  evolution 
which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  be  the  same  moral  evo- 
lution which  renders  it  harmless  and  probably  beneficial. 

§  341.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting future  changes  in  the  stcUm  of  children- 
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Whfle  an  average  increase  of  juvenile  freedom  may  be 
anticipated,  we  may  suspect  that  in  some  cases  the  increase 
has  already  gone  too  far.  I  refer  to  the  United  States. 
Besides  often  unduly  subordinating  the  lives  of  adults,  the 
independence  there  allowed  to  the  young,  appears  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  them  forward  prematurely,  giving 
them  too  early  the  excitements  proper  to  maturity,  and  so 
tending  to  exhaust  the  interests  of  life  before  it  is  half  spent 
Such  regulation  of  childhood  as  conduces  to  full  utilization 
of  childish  activities  and  pleasures  before  the  activities  and 
pleasures  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are  entered  upon, 
is  better  for  offspring  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better 
for  parents. 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  go  ?  and  at  what  point 
shall  political  authority  check  it?  are  questions  to  be 
answered  in  no  satisfactory  way.  Already  I  have  given 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  powers  and  functions  of 
parents  have  been  too  far  assumed  by  the  State;  and  that 
probably  a  re-integration  of  the  family  will  follow  its  present 
undue  disintegration.  Still  there  remain  the  theoretical 
difficulties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of  parents  over 
children  may  be  carried;  to  what  extent  disregard  of 
parental  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated;  when  does  the 
child  cease  to  be  a  unit  of  the  family  and  become  a  unit 
of  the  State.  Practically,  however,  these  questions  will  need 
no  solving;  since  the  same  changes  of  character  which  bring 
about  the  highest  form  of  family,  will  almost  universally 
prevent  the  rise  of  those  conflicts  between  authorities  and 
between  obligations,  which  habitually  result  from  characters 
of  lower  types  belonging  to  lower  societies. 

Moreover,  there  always  remains  a  security.  Whatever 
conduces  to  the  highest  welfare  of  offspring  must  more  and 
more  establish  itself;  since  children  of  inferior  parents  reared 
in  inferior  ways,  will  ever  be  replaced  by  children  of  better 
parents  reared  in  better  ways.  As  lower  creatures  at  large 
have  been  preserved  and  advanced   through   the   instru- 
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mentality  of  parental  instincts;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
human  evolution  the  domestic  relations  originating  from 
the  need  for  prolonged  care  of  offspring  have  been  assuming 
higher  forms;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  offspring  has  been 
becoming  greater  and  more  enduring;  we  need  not  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  along  with  the  more  altruistic  nature 
accompanying  a  higher  social  type,  there  will  come  relations 
of  parents  and  chUdren  needing  no  external  control  to  ensure 
their  well-working. 

§  342.  One  further  possibility  of  domestic  evolution  re- 
mains. The  last  to  show  itself  among  the  bonds  which  hold 
the  family  together — ^the  care  of  parents  by  offspring — ^is  the 
one  which  has  most  room  for  increase.  Absent  among 
brutes,  small  among  primitive  men,  considerable  among 
the  partially  civilized,  and  tolerably  atrong  among  the  best 
of  those  around  us,  filial  affection  is  a  feeling  that  admits  of 
much  further  growth ;  and  this  is  needed  to  make  the  cycle 
of  domestic  life  complete.  At  present  the  latter  days  of  the 
old  whose  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are  made 
dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  pleasures  yielded  by  the  constant 
society  of  descendants ;  but  a  time  may  be  expected  when 
this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attachment  of  adults  to  their 
aged  parents,  which,  if  not  as  strong  as  that  of  parents  to 
children,  approaches  it  in  strengtL 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not,  however, 
occur  under  social  arrangements  which  partially  absolve 
parents  from  the  care  of  offspring.  A  stronger  affection  to 
be  displayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later  life,  must  be  estab- 
lished by  a  closer  intimacy  between  parent  and  child  in 
early  life.  Ifo  such  higher  stage  is  to  be  reached  by  walking 
in  the  ways  followed  by  the  Chinese  for  these  two  thousand 
years.  We  shall  not  rise  to  it  by  imitating,  even  partially, 
the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  whose  children  at  the  age  of  four, 
or  sometimes  later,  were  delivered  over  to  be  educated  by 
the  priests.    Family-feeling  will  not  be  improved  by  ap- 
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preaching  towards  the  arrangements  of  the  Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among  whom  "all  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
are  publiclj  instructed  under  the  insi)ection  of  the  chief." 
Tliis  latest  of  the  domestic  affections  will  not  be  fostered  hy 
retrograding  towards  customs  like  those  of  the  Andamanese, 
and,  as  early  as  possible,  changing  thB  child  of  the  family 
into  the  child  of  the  tribe.  Contrariwise,  such  a  progress 
wUl  be  achieved  only  in  proportion  as  mental  and  physical 
culture  are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely 
attempted.  When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer 
stunted  anc^  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of  stupid 
teachers — ^when  instruction,  instead  of  giving  mutual  pain 
gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering  in  proper  order  to 
faculties  "vshich  are  eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions 
presented  in  fit  forms — ^when  among  adults  wide-spread 
knowledge  is  joined  with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  young  there  is  an  easy  unfolding  of 
the  mind  such  as  is  even  now  shown  by  exceptional  facility 
of  acquisition — when  the  earlier  stages  of  education  passed 
through  in  the  domestic  circle  have  come  to  yield,  as  they 
will  in  ways  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present,  daily  occasions 
for  the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed  by  a  greater 
filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater  parental  care  bestowed  in 
earlier  life. 
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rUKTUER  TLLTJSTBATI0N3  OF  PRIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 

[To  avoid  over-hurdening  the  text  with  iUustrati'Ons — even  noWy 
pei'hapsy  too  numerous — I  suppressed  wany  that  I  might  have  added: 
some  because  they  seemed  superfluous ;  some  because  they  were  too 
long.  Partly  to  give  the  more  striking  of  these,  I  make  this  Appeu- 
dix;  hut  chiefly  to  add  evidence  which  has  since  come  to  lights 
verifying  certain  of  the  conclusions  not  adequately  supported. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  stands  as  it  did  in  the  first  edition, 
I  have  now  to  add  that  in  this  revised  third  edition,  I  have  largely 
increased  this  Appendix  by  including  many  further  illustrations 
which  reading  and  inquiry  have  brought  to  my  knowledge.  Joined 
with  thosebef ore  given,  tiiese  additional  illustrations,  as  now  arranged, 
form  so  coherent  a  body  of  evidence,  that  even  by  themselves  they 
would  go  far  to  establish  the  general  doctnne  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.'] 

Primitive  Credulity. — In  the  genesis  of  saperstitions,  a  factor 
difficult  to  appreciate  sufficiently,  is  the  nnqaestiouitig  faith  with 
which  statements  are  accepted.     Here  are  some  cases. 

Of  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (toI.  i,  p.  255) — 
**  So  strongly  are  thej  persuaded  of  the  efficacy  of  these  means  of  protec- 
tion [anmlete,  etc.],  that  an  African,  a  man  of  yerj  superior  mind,  offered  to 
allow  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  accuracj  he  had  just  been  praising,  to  fire  at 
him  with  a  pistol,  charged  with  ball.'* 

Laird  and  Oldfield  tell  ns  of  the  Inland  Negroes  (vol.  ii, 
pp.  10,  11),  that  a  Nuffi  woman — 

''  imagined  that  she  possessed  a  maghony  (charm),  which  rendered  her  inyul- 
nerable  to  all  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments.  So  positive  and  convinced 
was  she  of  the  efficacj  of  her  charm,  that  she  voluntarily  assented  to  hold 
her  leg  white  some  person  should  strike  it  with  an  axe.  The  king  (or  chief) 
of  her  town,  on  hearing  this,  determined  to  trj  the  power  of  her  charm, 
and  desired  a  man  to  take  an  axe,  and  see  whether  this  wonderful  maghony 
would  protect  her  from  its  effects.  .  .  .  Her  leg  was  laid  upon  a  block,  and 
a  powerful  blow  given  below  the  knee.  .  .  .  To  the  poor  woman's  great 
horror  and  the  terror  of  all  present,  her  leg  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room." 

To  this  absolute  confidence  in  dogmas  impressed  by  seniors 
daring  early  life,  must  be  ascribed  the  readiness  with  which 
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attendants,  wivefl,  and  even  friends,  kill  themselves  at  a  foneral 
that  tbej  maj  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  instance 
named  bj  Bancroft  (rol.  i,  p.  288)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain 
who  '*  caused  himself  to  be  bnried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the 
last  of  his  five  sons/*  reminding  ns  of  the  Fijians  and  Taanese 
who  go  oheerfuUj  to  their  volontary  deaths,  vividly  illostrates 
this  trait  which  makes  monstrous  creeds  possible. 

No  evidence  shakes  snch  beliefs.  Disproofs  are  evaded  by- 
asserting  beliefs  equally  absatd.  Speaking  of  a  distant  stnmp 
mistaken  for  a  man,  an  Anstralian  said  to  Mr.  Cameron — 
**  That  fellow  was  a  gnmatch  [ghost],  only  when  yon  came  np 
he  made  himself  like  a  stump  "  {AtUhropoL  Inat.  Jour,^  vol.  xiv» 
p.  363). 

Natural  JZZtuiofM.— >In  §  53, 1  argued  that  these  probably  aid 
in  strengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primi- 
tire  man  forms.  How  they  thus  play  a  part  is  shown  in 
Yimb^ry^s  Sketches  of  Central  Am^  pp.  72,  73  :— 

"  As  we  were  crossing  the  bigh  plalwan  of  Kaflaa  Kir,  which  forms  port  ol 
Ustjort,  raniring  towaras  the  norta-enet,  the  horison  wes  often  adUxrned  with 
the  most  beautiful  Fata  Morgana.  This  phenomenon  is  nndoubtedlj  to  be 
seen  in  the  greatest  peif ection  m  the  hot,  but  drj,  atmosphere  of  the  deserts 
of  Central  A^ia,  and  affords  the  most  splendid  optical  illusions  which  one  can 
imagine.  I  was  always  enchanted  witii  these  picturee  of  cities,  lowers,  and 
castles  dancing  in  the  air,  of  rast  cararans,  horsemen  engaged  in  eombat^  and 
individual  gigantic  forms  which  continually  disappeared  from  (me  place  to 
reappear  in  another.  As  for  mj  nomad  companions,  they  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  these  phenomena  are  observed  with  no  uttie  awe.  Accordins 
to  their  opinion  these  are  ghosts  of  men  and  cities  which  formerij  existed 
there,  and  now  at  certain  times  roll  about  in  the  air." 

This  account  recalls  the  descriptions  given  bv  the  uncultured 
among  ourselves  of  the  northern  aurora :  similarly  showing,  as 
it  does,  that  an  excited  imagination  gives  definiteness  to  indefinite 
forms ;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the  remote  regions 
indicated  by  Yamb^ry,  there  can  have  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
Fata  Morgaoa  derived  from  an  aottfal  city.  Among  ourselves, 
especially  in  troubled  times,  unusual  displays  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  are  described  by  superstitious  people  as  the  conflicts  of 
armies  in  the  heavens. 

Kot  only  has  hypothesis  an  effect  conspicuous  to  all  in  per* 
verting  judgment,  but  it  has  an  effect,  less  manifest  but  still 
decided,  in  perverting  perception.  Elsewhere  I  have  g^iven  ex- 
amples of  this  effect  {Ei$ay$^  first  series,  original  edition,  p.  412), 
and  doubtless  they  have  been  observed  by  many.  If  hypothesis 
thus  perturbs  perception  during  states  of  mental  calm,  still 
more  does  it  perturb  it  during  states  of  mental  excitement — 
especially  those  produced  by  fear.  The  faintest  suggestion 
proceeding  either  from  within  or  from  without,  then  imposes 
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itself  BO  strongly  on  the  mind  tbat  troe  perception  becomes 
scarcely  possible.  It  needs  bat  to  remember  tbat  recognition  of 
a  thing  as  snch  or  sach,  is  a  mental  act  in  which  imagination 
always  plays  a  large  part,  by  adding  to  the  mere  yisnal  im- 
pressions those  many  ideas  which  constitnte  a  conception  of  the 
thing  giving  the  impressions,  to  see  that  when,  in  a  state  of 
fright,  imagination  is  pat  on  a  wrong  track,  association  readily 
famishes  tdl  those  attribates  which  are  needfnl  to  fill  np  the 
framework  which  the  appearance  yields ;  and  conscionsness  once 
filled  with  the  alarming  conception,  can  with  difBkmlty  be  bronght 
back  to  that  relatively  passive  state  required  for  receiving  the 
actoal  impressions,  and  rightly  interpreting  them. 

Hence  where  there  exists  that  primitive  credulity  exemplified 
above,  the  rectifying  of  a  perception  thus  distorted  by  imagina- 
tion cannot  be  expected.  Minds  having  those  traits  set  forth  in 
the  chapter  entitled  ''  The  Primitive  Man,  Intellectual " — minds 
which  have  had  no  culture  giving  them  tendencies  towards  criti- 
cism and  scepticism — minds  which  have  no  notion  of  a  natural 
order,  of  law,  of  canso ;  are  minds  which  can  make  no  resistance 
to  any  suggested  idea  or  interpretation.  Thei-e  is  no  organized 
experience  to  produce  hesitation.  There  is  no  doubt  taking  the 
shape — "  This  cannot  be,'*  or — "  That  is  impossible."  Con- 
sequently, a  fancy  once  having  got  possession,  retains  possession, 
and  becomes  an  accepted  fact.  If  we  always  carry  with  us 
the  remembrance  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  we  shall  see  how 
apparently  reasonable  to  savages  are  explanations  of  things 
which  they  make. 

Some  Early  Interpretations, — If  we  set  out  with  the  truth 
that  the  laws  of  mind  are  the  same  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  shall  see  tbat  from  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence 
of  unfamiliar  phenomena,  we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretations which  primitive  men  make  of  such  phenomena.  A 
brute,  even  of  great  power  and  courage,  betrays  alarm  in  presence 
of  a  moving  object  the  like  of  which  it  has  never  seen  before. 
The  assertion  that  a  tiger  has  been  known  to  show  fear  of  a 
moase  in  his  cage,  is  made  more  credible  than  it  would  else  be 
by  watching  a  dog  when  there  is  placed  before  him  some  such 
creature  as  a  small  crab.  Dread  of  the  unknown  appears  to 
be  a  universal  emotion — even  when  the  unknown  is  not  at  all 
portentous  in  character. 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  almost  synonymous  in  the  minds  of 
brutes  and  of  primitive  men.  By  inherited  effects  of  expe- 
riences the  connexion  of  ideas  has  been  made  organic ;  as  an 
infant  in  arms  shows  us  when  an  unfamiliar  face  makes  it  cry, 
thoagh  in  its  own  life  no  evil  has  ever  followed  the  sight  of  an 
unfamiliar  face.     While  "  familiarity  breeds  contempt "  even  of 
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tbe  TEst  or  of  tbe  powerfal,  nnnsnalncss  breeds  fear  even  cyf 
thai  which  is  relativelj  small  or  feeble. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  a  periodic  event  whicb  is  intrinsx* 
cally  very  imposinfr,  excites  bat  little  attention  if  no  mischief 
has  over  been  joined  with  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
event  not  intrinsically  imposing,  if  it  has  never  before  been 
witnessed,  and  esx>ecially  if  it  seems  to  show  the  spontaneity 
indicative  of  life,  aronses  a  sense  of  insecurity.  As  was  shown 
in  Chapter  IX  of  Part  I,  it  is  by  the  spontaneity  of  their 
acts  that  living  objects  are  conspicnonsly  distingnished  froni 
dead  objects ;  and  hence  this  trait  becomes  the  sign  of  an  ability 
to  do  varions  things  besides  thafc  which  is  witnessed — ^to  do, 
therefore,  something  which  may  prove  injnrions  or  fatal* 

Carrying  with  ns  this  conception  of  the  attitude  common  to 
animal  intelligence  and  nninstmcted  human  intelligence,  we 
shall  see  why  certain  regularly  recurring  phenomena  of  an 
astonishing  kind,  snch  as  the  daily  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  Sun,  excite  in  the  primitive  man  neither  surprise  nor 
speculation  ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  phenomenon  which  unex- 
pectedly breaks  the  ordinary  course  of  things  by  a  sound  or 
motion,  produces  dismay,  followed  by  some  vague  suggestion  of 
an  agent :  the  agent  thought  of  being  one  having  some  likeness 
to  agents  disclosed  by  past  experiences.  Hence  the  tendency 
to  ascribe  any  irregularly  recurring  phenomenon  to  a  living 
creature  (the  actions  of  living  creatures  being  irregular),  and, 
primarily,  to  a  living  creature  dijffering  in  the  least  degree 
possible  from  living  creatures  of  known  kinds.  Observe  some 
samples  of  these  early  interpretatioas.  Of  a  place  in  the 
Chippeway  country,  Catlin  says — 

"  Near  this  spot,  also,  oa  a  high  mound,  ii  the  '  Thunder's  ueii*  {ntd-du- 
ionnere),  where  '  a  reiy  tmall  bird  sits  upon  her  eggs  during  fair  weather, 
and  the  skies  are  rent  with  bolts  of  thunder  at  the  approach  of  a  stonai, 
which  is  occasioned  bj  the  hatching  of  her  brood !  * "  (Qeo.  CatUn,  IlUutrO' 
tioM,  ete,f  of  the  North  Amoricam  IndiaH9,  toL  ii,  p.  164.) 

Of  an  allied  race,  the  Ojibways,  we  read : — 

"  No  one  seemed  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  resoit  of  theee  gnat 
birds,  which  were  called  Ah-ne-me-keeg  (Thunders)."  .  .  .  "Theee  birds 
are  .seldom  seen,  but  are  often  heard  in  the  skies,  where  they  fly  higher 
than  they  once  did.  .  .  .  They  wink,  and  the  fire  flashes  from  their  eje*." 
(Or.  Copway,  The  Traditional  Sistory  and  Characterietio  Sketehee  of  ihe 
Ojibwajf  Nation,  pp.  110,  113.) 

So,  too,  concerning  the  Western  Indians  of  North  America, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Boiler  tells  us  that  his  companion,  "  the  Bob-tail- 

Wolf  "— 

''  said  that  there  was,  high  in  air,  far  out  of  sight,  fljing  continually  snd 
never  resting,  an  eaele  of  terrible  size.  ...  He  flaps  his  wings,  and  loud 
peals  of  thunder  roll  over  the  prairie  j  when  he  winks  his  eyes,  it  lightens." 
\Among  the  Indians,  p.  257.) 
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By  a  distant  nnallied  people,  the  Karens,  the  cause  of  storms 
is  said  to  be  an  animal  "with  bat-like  wings."  "When  it 
ntters  its  voice,  it  thunders,  and  when  it  flaps  its  wings,  fire 
is  produced,  and  it  lightens."  (Mason,  Jour.  Asintic  8ocy, 
Bengal,  xxxiv,  Part  2,  p.  217.) 

Now  a  thunderstorm  being  one  of  those  incidents  cha- 
racterized hj  an  apparent  spontaneity  suggestive  of  living 
agency,  the  question  which  naturally  anscs  is — "  What  is  the 
living  agent  ?  "  The  sky  is  the  region  in  which  this  sudden 
action  is  witnessed.  The  living  agent  is  therefoi'o  inferred  to 
bo  some  creature  which  frequents  the  sky — a  flying  creature, 
bird-like  or  bat-like.  Here  let  us  note  two  things.  First  there 
is  formed  in  the  mind  a  simple  association  between  this  incident 
which  by  its  character  suggests  living  agency,  and  a  living  agent 
such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  occurrence. 
Second,  the  conceived  agent  is  not  of  the  kind  we  call  super* 
natural — does  not  belong  to  a  supposed  spiritual  world ;  but  is  a 
purely  natural  agent.  And  the  obvious  coarse  of  thought  is  one 
that  brings  the  actions  observed  into  the  same  category  with 
the  actions  of  the  living  creatures  supposed  to  be  instrumental : 
wind  being  ascribed  to  the  flapping  of  wings,  sound  to  this 
cause  or  to  a  voice,  and  lightning  to  the  flashing  of  eyes. 

In  a  different  though  allied  class,  stand  the  interpretations  of 
eclipses.  Among  uncultured  peoples,  animals  are  generally  the 
assigned  agents ;  and  thongh  they  are  not  flying  animals,  yet 
they  are  animals  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens.  Bemembering 
that  various  savages,  as  instance  the  Esquima^iz,  believe  beasts 
as  well  as  men  have  access  to  the  sky  from  the  mountain-tops — 
remembering  the  Cahroc  story  given  in  §  189,  of  the  coyote 
who  thus  got  among  the  stars ;  we  may  see  how  it  happens  that 
when  imagining  some  living  agent  which  produces  this  sudden 
change  in  the  Sun  by  taking  out  a  piece  from  his  side,  savages 
should  think  of  a  beast  as  the  cause.  Naturally  enough  "  the 
Esthonians  say  the  sun  or  moon  *is  being  eaten*"  (Grimm, 
Teutonic  Myth,^  vol.  ii,  p.  707)  ;  since  the  being  eaten  accounts 
alike  for  the  gradual  disappearance,  and  for  the  sharp  outline  of 
the  increasing  gap  nlade.  We  find  kindred  interpretations  in 
many  places.  By  the  Guaranis  "eclipses  were  held  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  jaguar  and  a  great  dog,  who  pursued  the  sun 
and  moon  to  devour  them  *'  (Southey,  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  371-2).  The  Norse  mythology  tells  of  "  Managarmr  (moon- 
dog)  ; "  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  the  Norse  "  fancied 
the  monster  had  already  got  a  part  of  the  shining  orb  between 
his  jaws"  (Grimm,  Teutonic  Myth.,  vol.  ii,  p.  706).  We  read 
of  the  remote  Chiquitos  of  South  America,  that  **  during  an 
eclipse  [of  the  moon]  they  shoot  arrows  upward,  and  cry  aloud 
to  drive  away  the  dogs,  who,  they  believe,  hant  her  through 
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beaven ;  and  when  tbej  overtako  her,  the  darkness  of  the  orb  is 
caused  bj  the  blood  which  runs  from  her  wounds "  (Sotithej, 
Hiitory  of  JBrcusU,  vol.  i,  p.  335).  Evidently,  then,  this  expUme^ 
lion  arises  natuially  in  primitive  minds.  The  kindred,  and  yet 
different,  explanation  of  the  Kootka-Sonnd  people,  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  '*  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  said  that  a 
great  cod-fish  was  endeayonring  to  swallow  her"  (Jewitt, 
Narrative  of  CaplivUy  among  the  Bavages  of  Nootka  Sounds 
p.  165),  and  the  similar  belief  current  among  the  Arabs,  that 
a  huge  fish  pursues  the  planet  which  is  eclipsed  (Niebuhr, 
DeKription  de  VArabte^  p.  106),  may  possibly  result  from  the 
conception  of  waters  above  the  firmament  in  which  g^rcat  fish 
reside.  But,  in  any  case,  we  see  in  these  interpretations,  as  in 
those  of  thunderstorms,  that  there  is  as  near  an  assimilation  as 
may  be  to  the  natural  actions  of  natural  agents.  There  is 
neither  any  thought  of  a  deity  as  the  cause,  nor  of  anything  to 
be  classed  as  spiritual  power. 

Take  next  the  interpretations  given  in  different  places  of 
earthquakes.  K»mpf er  says  the  Japanese  ^*  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  canse  of  earthquakes  is  a  huge  whale's  creeping  under- 
ground" (History  of  JapaUf  Pinkerton's  Voyagei,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
684-5).  Kow  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Tjlor 
suggests,  the  finding  of  large  fossil  bones,  implying  the 
occasional  presence  of  great  animals  underground,  led  to  this 
interpretation,  and  similarly  in  Siberia,  1^  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  earthquakes  as  due  to  motions  of  underground  mam- 
moths—creatures whose  bones,  and  even  undecayed  bodies,  are 
found  imbedded  in  ice  below  the  surface ;  it  is  clear  tha^  the 
same  mode  of  thought  is  exhibited.  This  sudden  and  seemingly- 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  Earth  is  ascribed  to  an  agent  of  the 
class  which  habitually  exhibits  sudden  spontaneous  motions— 
an  animal.  And  the  question — What  animal  ?  being  raised,  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  must  be  an  animal  which  exists  down 
below.  Explanations  elsewhere  given  betray  like  trains  of  ideas. 
Bancroft  says  '*  the  Southern  Calif omians  believed  that  when 
the  Creator  made  the  world  he  fixed  it  on  the  back  of  seven 
giants,  whose  movements  •  •  .  caused  earthquakes"  {Natito 
Baces  of  the  Facifio  States^  vol.  iii,  p.  122),  As  given  by 
John  Bell,  a  conception  of  the  Lamas  was  that  the  Earth  rests 
on  a  golden  frog;  *'and  whenever  this  prodigious  frog  had 
occasion  to  scratch  its  head,  or  stretch  out  its  foot,  that  part 
of  the  earth  immediately  above  was  shaken  "  {A  Journey  from 
Bt.  Peteraburgh  to  Pekin  tn  the  year  1719.  Pinherton'g  Voyagei^ 
vol.  vii,  p.  369).  So,  too,  by  the  Norse  belief  that  earthquakes 
are  caused  *'by  the  struggles  of  chained  Loki "  (Grimmy 
Teutonic  Myth,,  vol.  ii,  p.  816)  ;  as  well  as  by  the  Fijian  belief 
that  when  Dengeh  **  tarnk  about  or  trembles  in  his  cave  the 
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eartli  sbakes  and  qnakes  exceedingly  **  (LoUma,  or  Two  Yeatg 
inCommbaUland^  by  H.  Britton,  p.  195-6) ;  vre  are  shown  that  the 
bjpothesia  is  of  the  naturalistic  class  rather  than  of  the  super* 
nataralistic  class.  The  efFect  is  ascribed  to  a  living  agent  con- 
ceived as  existing  where  the  effect  is  produced,  and  operating 
after  the  same  mechanical  manner  with  known  living  agents. 
The  only  case  I  have  met  with  in  which  agency  of  this  kind  is 
not  assigned,  serves  still  better  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
is  classed  with  known  natural  phenomena.  Concerning  tlie 
Ksqnimanx  interpretation  of  earthquakes,  Crantz  says — "  they 
imagine  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  rests  upon  pillars,  which  are 
now  mouldering  away  by  age,  so  that  they  frequently  orack  ** 
{History  of  Oreenlandj  i,  211). 

From  earthquakes  we  may  pass  to  volcanic  eruptiona  without 
finding  any  wider  divergence  from  this  form  of  explanation 
than  is  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  appearances. 
Two  low  races,  remote  in  habitat  and  type,  yield  illustrations. 
In  North  America  ^'  the  Koniagas,  for  example,  held  that  the 
craters  of  Alaska  were  inhabited  by  beings  mightier  tha^  men, 
and  that  these  sent  forth  fire  and  smoke  when  they  heated 
their  sweat-houses,  or  cooked  their  food"  (Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  etc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  122).  And  among  the  aborigines  of  Western 
Australia,  it  is  a  tradition  that  '^ '  once  on  a  time,  the  In-gnas, 
who  live  underground,  being  very  sulky,  to  spite  the  poor 
black  fellows,  who  seem  to  have  the  good- will  of  no  one,  made 
great  fires  and  threw. up  red-hot  stones,  fire^  etc.,  and  thus 
burned  the  whole  of  that  country' "  {Tlie  Aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia. A.  Oldfield,  in  Tr.  Eth.  8ocy.,  N.S.,  vol.  iii,  p.  232). 
The  only  noteworthy  unlikeness  here,  is  that  beings  of  the 
human  type  are  assumed :  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
the  only  known  kinds  of  beings  who  can  produce  fire  or  make 
use  of  it. 

For  collecting  together  these  interpretations  of  thunder- 
storms, eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  eruptions,  my  motive  has  been 
to  show  that  in  primitive  thought,  events  which  are  of  irregular 
occurrence,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  their  apparent  spontaneity, 
suggest  living  agents,  are  ascribed  to  living  agents  deviating  as 
little  from  ordinary  ones  as  may  be ;  and  are  devoid  of  anything 
like  religious  idea  or  sentiment.  The  beliefs  held  concerning 
these  events  yield  no  signs  of  that  Nature-worship  supposed 
to  be  innate  m  the  uncivilized;  though  the  portentousness  of 
the  events  might  be  expected  to  arouse  it,  did  it  exist.  Nor 
do  they  betray  the  conception  of  one  or  many  invisible 
powers  of  the  kind  called  supernatural  among  advanced  peoples. 
Though  we  carelessly  group  together  all  absurd  ideas  of  savages 
under  the  general  name  of  superstitions,  yet,  as  we  here  see, 
there  is  a  significant  distinction  between  these  which  show  no 
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recognition  of  alleged  Bpiritnal  beings  and  tbose  in  wliioli  snch 
recognition  is  shown.  Bat  now,  how  does  there  resnlt  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  P  Some  interpretations  of  inter- 
mediate kinds  will  prepare  the  way  for  an  answer. 

The  ancient  Pemvians  fancied  Thnnder  '*to  bee  a  man  in 
heaven,  with  a  sling  and  a  mace,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
canse  raine,  haile,  thander  "  {Jos,  de  Aco$ta,  vol.  ii,  p.  304).  In 
Samoa  "the  chiefs  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  heavens  and  send 
down  lightning,  thnnder,  and  rain  "  (Tamer,  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago,  p.  277).  And  describing  the  beliefs  of  the  Yeddahs 
(whose  gods  are  the  ghosts  of  relatives),  Bailej  writes: — "Of 
thander  they  say  'a  spirit  or  a  god  has  cried  out'"  (Trans, 
Eth,  8ocy.  Lon.,  N.S.,  ii,  p.  302,  and  note  §).  In  these  cases, 
then,  the  living  ag^nt  conceived  is  a  man  who  either  retains  in 
the  heavens  his  original  character,  or  is  in  some  way  trans- 
figured. Concerning  eclipses  we  read  that  "the  Tlascaltecs, 
regarding  the  sxoi  and  the  moon  as  husband  and  wife,  believed 
eclipses  to  be  domestic  quarrels  "  (Bancroft,  Native  Races,  etc>, 
vol.  iii,  p.  111).  Marsden  says  of  the  Snmatrans,  that 
"  during  an  eclipse  they  made  a  loud  noise  with  sounding  in- 
struments, to  prevent  one  luminary  from  devouring  the  other" 
(Hiatortj  of  Sumatra,  p.  194).  And  then  among  the  Polynesians, 
"some  imagined  that  on  an  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon  were 
swallowed  by  the  god  which  they  had  by  neglect  offended. 
Liberal  presents  were  offered,  which  were  supposed  to  induce 
the  god  to  abate  his  anger,  and  eject  the  luminaries  of  day  and 
night  from  his  stomach"  (Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches^  ISoD, 
vol.  i,  pp.  331-2). 

Here  then,  while  the  appearances  are  explained  as  caused 
by  unknown  living  beings  acting  in  ways  allied  to  those  of 
known  living  beings,  we  have,  in  the  introduction  here  of  a 
transfigared  man,  and  there  of  a  god,  as  instrumental,  a  recourse 
to  explanations  no  longer  of  the  purely  natural  kind. 

Whence  comes  this  new  order  of  supposed  beings?  How 
does  there  arise  in  men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  species  of  animate 
power  unlike  the  animate  powers  they  see  around  them  in 
beasts  and  men  P  What  originates  the  conception  of  this 
supernatural  agency  which,  once  adopted,  develops  so  largely 
as  nearly  to  exclude  all  other  agency?  There  is  a  simple 
answer.  By  transition  from  the  dream  to  the  gbost,  and  from 
the  ghost  to  the  god,  there  is  reached  a  conceived  kind  of 
cause  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and  admitting  of  all 
adjustments ;  and  hence  serving  for  explanations  of  every  kind. 

Confusion  of  Dreams  with  Realities  during  OhUdhood, — Occa- 
sionally we  hear  it  remarked  of  dreams  that  their  seeming 
actuality  affected  the  feelings  for  some  time  after  awaking :  an 
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impression  like  that,  say,  of  escape  from  real  danger,  contimi- 
ipg  after  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  was  ideal.  The 
tendency  of  an  extremely  yivid  dream  thus  to  generate  an 
emotion  snch  as  accompanies  reality,  is  one  factor  in  prodacing 
belief  in  its  reality.  I  have  lately  met  with  striking  proofs  of 
this.  In  a  company  of  less  than  a  dozen  persons,  three  testified 
to  having  in  childhood  had  such  vivid  dreams  of  flying  down 
stairs,  and  being  impressed  so  strongly  with  the  experiences  as 
real,  that  they  actually  tried  to  fly  down  stairs ;  and  one  of  them 
suffered  from  an  injured  ankle  consequent  on  the  attempt. 

On  writing  subsequently  to  the  lady  in  whose  family  these 
statements  were  made,  to  verify  my  recollections  of  them,  she 
gave  me  a  story  which  one  of  her  daughters  had  subsequently 
narrated,  showing  how  literally  this  daughter  had  accepted  her 
visions  in  childhood.  Brought  up  amid  much  talk  about 
animals,  she,  on  one  occasion,  dreamed  that  a  gorilla,  who  lived 
near  at  hand,  gave  her  something ;  and,  she  added — "  When  I 
walked  up  the  lane,  I  used  to  wonder  where  the  gorilla  lived." 

Now  if  dream-experiences  and  waking  experiences  are  thus 
confounded  by  the  children  of  the  civilized,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminations  which  they  have  heard  made  by  adults,  and  not- 
withstanding the  conception  that  has  been  given  to  them  of 
mind  as  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body ;  it  is  obvious 
that  primitive  men,  lacking  this  theory  of  mind,  lacking  words 
in  which  to  express  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking, 
too,  instruction  from  the  more  cultivated,  will  inevitably  con- 
fuse dream-thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of  the  waking  state. 
Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  as  for  instance  the  Kamschadales, 
that  the  ideas  of  sleeping  and  waking  life  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded by  them,  we  shall  see  that,  so  far  from  being  anomalous, 
a  confounding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  at  first 
inevitable. 

Especially  shall  we  see  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  inter- 
pretations of  primitive  conceptions  thus  yielded,  when  wo 
remember  that  even  still,  in  some  of  the  educated  among  our- 
selves, there  survives  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  seen  in 
dreams ;  and  that  at  the  present  moment  there  exists  a  group 
of  highly-cultivated  men  having  for  one  of  their  objects  to 
collect  the  narratives  of  supernatural  visitations  daring  sleep. 

Dreami  cu  literally  accepted  hy  Savages, — Already  in  §§  70, 
71,  I  have  variously  illustrated  the  truth  that  adults  among 
savages,  like  many  children  among  ourselves,  regard  as  real  the 
adventures  eone  through,  and  perFons  seen,  in  dreams.  The 
Zulus  furnished  sundiy  instances,  which  will  be  recalled  by  this 
additional  one : — 

*'  Why  did  not  our  ancestral  spirits  tcU  me  in  a  dream  that  there  was 
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sometlung  whicK  they  wanted,  initead  of  rerealiDg  tbemaeiTes  hj  cooung  to 
kill  the  child  in  thi«  w»j?"  (Bp.  Callaway,  Tkt  Reliffiout  SysUm  of  tis 
AmasulMf  pp.  871-2.) 

And  I  may  add  another  somewhat  different  in  kind  fnmislied 
by  the  mythology  of  the  Mangaians.  They  say  that  "  Yatea,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men  ...  in  his  dreams  seyeral  times  saw 
a  beautiful  woman.  On  one  happy  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
clutching  her  in  his  sleep,  and  thus  detained  the  fair  sprite  as  his 
wife"  (W.  W.  Gill,  Mythi  and  Songs,  Ac,  pp.  3,  7).  But  amonj^ 
the  most  specific  and  instruct]  re  facts  exhibiting  these  primitive 
conceptions,  are  those  recently  given  by  Mr.  Everanl  F.  Im 
Thum,  concerning  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana.  I  quote 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xi  :-*- 

**  One  morning  when  It  waa  important  to  set  away  from  a  camp  on  the 
EMeqnibo  BiTer,  at  which  I  had  heen  detained  for  tome  days  by  the  illncaa 
of  some  of  my  Indian  oompaniona,  I  found  that  one  of  the  inTalids,  a  yoimg 
Maciui  Indian,  thoueh  hotter  in  health,  was  so  enraged  against  me  that  he 
refused  to  stir ;  for  ne  declared  that,  with  great  want  of  consideration  for 
his  weak  health,  I  had  taken  him  out  during  the  night,  and  had  made  him 
drag  the  eanoe  up  a  series  of  diiBcult  eataraets.  Notlung  would  penuade 
him  of  the  fact  that  this  was  but  a  dream."     (p.  864) 

'*  At  that  time  we  were  all  suffering  from  a  great  scarcity  of  food 

If oming  after  morning  the  Indians  declared  that  some  absent  man,  whom 
they  named,  had  visited  their  hammocks  daring  the  night,  and  had  beaten  or 
otherwise  maltreated  them ;  and  they  always  insisted  upon  much  rubbing  of 
the  supposed  bruised  parts  of  their  lx>dieB.       (p.  864.) 

"  In  the  middle  of  one  night  I  was  awakened  by  an  Arawak,  named  Sam, 
the  captain  or  headman  of  my  Indians,  only  to  be  told  the  bewildering  words, 
'  George  speak  me  very  bad,  boss ;  you  cut  his  bits.'  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  sufficiently  collect  my  senses  to  remember  that  '  bits,'  or  fourpenny 
pieces,  are  the  units  in  which,  among  Creoles  and  semi-civilized  Indians, 
calculations  of  money,  and  consequently  of  wages,  are  made ;  that '  to  cut 
bits '  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  bits,  or  the  vra^  giyen  ;  and  to  under* 
stand  that  Sam,  as  captain,  having  dreamed  that  George,  his  subordinate, 
had  spoken  impudently  to  him,  the  former  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  position,  now  insisted  that  the  culprit  should  be  punished  in  r^  life.'* 
(pp.  89^.) 

Experiences  of  this  kind  led  Mr.  Im  Thum  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  another  paragraph,  that  "  the  dreams  which  come 
in  sleep  to  the  Indian  are  to  him  as  real  as  any  of  the  events  of 
his  waking  life."     (p.  364.) 

Waking  Visions, — ^In  illustration  of  these,  and  the  acceptance 
of  them  as  real  by  the  Guiana  Indians,  Mr.  Im  Thum  writes, 
in  the  above-named  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  AnthropologiaU 
Institute,  as  follows : — 

**  One  morning  in  1878,  when  I  was  liring  in  a  Macusi  Tillage,  a  party  of 
Indians  of  the  same  tribe  with  whom  I  had  had  some  dealings,  came  from 
their  neighbouring  Tillage  with  the  extraordinary  request  that  I  would  lend 
them  guns  and  would  go  with  them  to  attack  the  Areouna  Indians  of  a 
Tillage  some  twenty  nmes  distant    Though  there  is  an  unusually  strong 
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feeling  of  hostility  between  the  Macuii  and  the  Arecuns  Indians,  this  reqaest, 
remembering  how  peaceful  the  Indians  now  generally  are,  seemed  to  me  rerj 
strange.  It  wos  explained  that  a  certain  man,  named  Tori,  one  of  the  sup* 
pliants,  had  a  day  or  two  preriously  been  sitting  alone  on  the  sarannah  out- 
side his  house,  when  looking  up  from  the  arrow-head  which  he  was  fashioning, 
he  found  some  Arecunas,  whom  he  knew  by  sight,  beloneing  to  the  Tillage 
against  which  war  was  now  to  be  waged,  standing  over  nim  with  uplifted 
war-clubs  as  if  to  strike  him  down.  Tori  continued  to  explain  that  his 
shouts  brin^g  his  own  people  out  of  their  houses,  the  Arecunas  yanished 
without  doing  any  hi^m.  The  story  was  utterly  incredible,  but  after 
much  cross-examination,  it  was  eyident  that  Tori  himself  beliered  it,  and  I 
can  only  suppose  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  natural  yision  was  boliered  as 
a  reality."     (p.  366.) 

Respecting  phenomena  of  tliis  kind  Mr.  Im  Tbnrn  says  of  the 
Indian  that  *^  risions  are  to  him,  when  awake,  what  dreams  are 
to  him  when  asleep ;  and  the  creatures  of  his  visions  seem  in  no 
way  different  from  those  of  his  dreams.''  (p.  365.)  And  he  then 
contrasts  visions  of  two  kinds : — 

"  A  distinction  may  here  be  drawn  .  .  .  between  natural  visions — those 
which  appear  to  a  man  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  condition  in  which 
his  body  accidentally  happens  to  be  at  the  moment— and  artificial  visions, 
which  appear  to  a  man  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  condition  into  which 
he  has  brought  himself  by  such  means  as  fasting^  and  the  use  of  stimulants 
or  narcotics  for  the  express  purpose  of  experiencmg  risions."    (p.  865.) 

These  last,  which  he  distingnishes  as  artificial  visions,  he 
remarks  are  "  mach  more  frequent  in  Indian  life,  especially  in 
one  particolftr  connection— -the  peatman^  or  medicine  man,  the 
priest,  doctor,  sorcerer,  and  prophet  of  Indian  society."     (p.  366.) 

Waking  Visiom  among  the  Civilised. — How  naturally  savages, 
accepting  as  real  their  visions  during  sleep,  may  he  misled  by 
waking  visions,  will  be  made  dear  by  reading  accounts  of 
illusions  which  occur  during  abnormal  nervous  excitements 
among  ourselves.  In  support  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  received,  in  1877,  an  account  of 
his  experiences  from  Mr.  F.  O.  Fleay,  the  Shakspearean  scholar. 
He  kindly  allows  me  to  publish  them ;  which  I  do  after  making 
some  abridgments :— * 

"  About  1944,  when  18  years  old,  after  a  lengthened  experience  of  som- 
nambulism and  sleep  talking,  induced  by  nervous  excitement  caused  by  inju- 
*  didous  legends  told  me  by  a  nurse  in  order  to  secure  silence  throagh  fright 
as  to  her  connexion  with  a  policeman,  I  read  a  vast  amount  of  ghost-litera- 
ture, old  witch-triils,  German  tales  of  horror,  etc.  This  produced  an 
exalted  aerrous  excitement,  whence  disease  of  optio  nenres.  The  first 
illusion  was  seeing  my  bedroom  filled  with  stars  at  night,  and  the  floor 
ooreied  with  oyster-shells  in  the  morning.  I  always  went  to  bed  without 
candle  in  oxder  to  get  rid  of  a  fear  of  the  dark.  This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  more  complex  iUusions,  the  most  remarkable  of  whieh  was  a 
shower  of  human  heads  passing  in  through  the  window  in  a  cascade. 

"  About  1846, 1  woke  up  at  midnight,  and  saw  my  brother  (then  liTing) 
lying  on  the  bed.  I  attempted  to  take  hold  of  him,  but  my  arm  PMMd 
Uiiongh  him.    His  subseqaent  death  conyinoed  me  that  this  was  no  illusion^ 
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but  Uuit  he  had  actuATlyTisited  me  in  hii  sleep.  I  meftn  that  his  '  soul '  had 
been  with  me.  .  .  .  Mj  belief,  preriouelj  pure  materialiatio  (2iid  atago^ 
Ist  being  pagan)  became  a  sort  of  spiritiialistic  Christianitj. 

'*  In  1851-2,  when  an  undergraduate,  I  woke  up  one  morning,  and  on 
opening  my  ejes  (not  having  b^n  dreaming  of  the  thing),  I  saw  Baphad'a 
Madonna  *in  the  chair'  on  the  ceiling  in  full  colours.  I  had  often  seen 
engravings  of  this  picture,  but  no  coloured  oopj  as  I  supposed.  I  thereupon 
noted  the  colours  carefully,  and  was  surprised  on  enquiry  to  find  them  aoea- 
rate.  By  chance,  some  weeks  after,  I  wbs  told  of  Baxter's  oleograph,  and 
found  that  I  had  passed  one  in  a  shop-window  in  Trinity  Street,  Cambzidgei, 
the  night  before  my  Tision. 

"In  1854,  I  had  been  pUying  whist  late.    Mr.  W had  loet  a  few 

shillings,  perhaps  fire.  I  woke  up  In  the  night,  and  saw  him  standing  in 
his  nightshirt  demanding  compensation  audibly,  and  stating  that  he 
had  committed  suicide.  He  put  Ms  oold  hand  on  my  ehest,  then  I  tried  to 
more  it,  and  found  it  my  own,  which  had  become  numb  and  cold  from  being 
exposed.  There  ii  a  case  of  'ghosts  demanding  revenge.'  Had  he  really 
been  a  great  loser  and  I  a  gainer,  he  might  hare  killed  himself,  and  a  strong 
case  for  actual  appearance  haye  been  made  out. 

"  In  1853-4, 1  had  my  most  singular  experiences.  Over-reading  for  triposes 
(I  got  two  firsts  and  two  seconds)  caused  independent  action  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain,  and  I  held  conversation  with  myself,  one-half  of  mo 
assuming  the  personality  of  John  Ghedge  of  my  year. 

"  About  1856, 1  was  staying  in  Bloomsbury  Street.  .  .  .  The  house  had 
been  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  slept  in  the  room  formerly  used  for  lunatics. 
I  saw  at  1  a.m.  a  man  cutting  his  throat  at  the  bed-foot.  On  rising  up  he 
ranuhed,  lying  down  he  reappeared.  I  drank  water,  he  disappearwl  alto- 
gether. I  found  that  mooniignt  on  white  drapery  of  the  beds  exactly  repre- 
sented a  shirt-sleeve — the  rest  of  the  figure  was  produced  by  association. 

"  About  1859, 1  dreamed  at  Leeds  that  I  was  in  my  father's  kitchen  at 
Clapham,  calling  out  to  my  brother,  *  Gus,  come  down.'  A  few  davs  after,  I 
had  a  Ic^r  from  him  stating  that  he  had  a  singular  dream  that  1  was 
calling  out  to  him  on  the  same  night,  or  the  night  after ;  he  had  made  no 
note,  and  could  not  t«ll  which  when  1  saw  him.  But  the  dates  of  the  letters 
left  no  doubt  it  was  same  night.  Case  of  singular  coincidence  which 
would  suggest  theory  of  actual  separation  of  soul  from  body,  cases  of  non- 
coincidence  being  explained  by  forgetfulness,  or  Swedenborgian  self -evolve- 
meiit  of  scenery. 

"  About  1855, 1  dreamed  that  I  had  received  a  letter  containing  some  impo^ 
tant  statement  about  me,  I  did  not  know  what  (compare  De  Quincey,  Opium), 
on  which  all  my  future  depended.  The  delusion  lasted  all  the  next  day, 
which  I  spent  in  looking  for  Uie  imaginary  letter.  Case  of  over-smoking. 
tlse  ofsiimulanU  (wion^y  called  narcotics)  a  most  important  factor  sa  Uuir 
development  of  superetitiom, 

**  Later,  before  1864.— Sleeping  at  Mr.  Henry  Wallis'  (Death  of  Chatterton 
Wallis) :  in  semi-waking  state  could  produce  at  will  panorama  of  towns, 
historical  events,  &o.,  in  full  colour.  But  the  figures  had  no  motion,  only 
the  canvas  so  to  say  moved  as  iu  a  diorama.  Smoking  again  with  artists 
till  2  a.m.,  and  talking  of  pictures. 

"  In  1871,  at  Hipperholme. — My  predecessor  committed  suicide  in  the  room 
I  slept  in,  by  haogmg.  I  saw  him  in  cap  and  gown  lying  on  my  bed  at  mid- 
day. Found  it  was  my  own  gown ;  cap,  head,  &c.,  supplied  by  assooiatioii. 
Tius  was  my  last  experience." 

The  part  which  mere  coincidence  plays  in  causing  apparent 
Bupematural  agency  is  far  g^reater  than  is  supposed.  The 
instance  gi7en  above  by  Mr.  Fleaj,  which  he  thos  accounts  for, 
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is  less  remnrkable  than  two  perfectly  natural  coincidences,  and 
quite  meaningless  ones,  which  haye  occurred  within  my  own 
personal  experience. 

Wanderhig  of  the  Soul  during  Life. — Such  illusions  as  those 
above  described,  which,  among  cultured  peoples,  are  now 
regarded  as  subjective,  are  naturally,  by  the  primitive  man, 
regarded  as  objective :  his  interpretation  of  them  being  that 
they  are  things  seen  and  done  by  his  soul  when  it  leaves  his 
body  while  he  is  awake.  Says  Mr.  Im  Thurn  respecting  such 
illasions  among  the  Guiana  Indians — **  Not  only  in  death  and  in 
dreams,  bnt  in  yet  a  third  way  the  Indian  sees  the  spirit  separate 
from  the  body."  (p.  365.)  The  following  extracts  shbw  among 
other  peoples,  partially-different  forms  of  this  primitive  belief  := — 
**  At  Uea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  IsUnda,  it  was  the  custom  formerly  when  a 
person  was  very  ill  to  send  for  a  man  whose  employment  it  was  *  to  restart 
*ouU  to  forsake*  bodies,'  The  soul-doctor  would  at  once  collect  his  friends 
and  assistants,  to  the  number  of  twenty  men  and  as  many  women,  and  start 
off  to  the  place  where  the  family  of  the  sick  man  was  accustomed  to  bury 
their  dead.  Upon  arriving  there,  the  soul-doctor  and  his  male  companions 
oommenoed  placing  the  nasal  flutes  with  which  they  had  come  prorided,  in 
order  to  entice  back  the  spirit  to  its  old  tenement.  The  women  assisted 
by  a  low  whistling,  supposed  to  be  irresistibly  attractiye  to  exile  spirits. 
After  a  time  the  entire  procession  proceeded  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  sick 
person,  flutes  playing  and  the  women  whistling  all  the  time,  leading  back  the 
truant  spirit  J  To  prevent  its  possible  escape,  with  their  palms  open,  they 
seemingly  drave  it  idone  with  gentle  violence  and  coaxing.  ...  On  entering 
the  dwelling  of  the  patient,  the  vagrant  spirit  was  ordered  in  loud  tones  at 
once  to  enter  the  body  of  the  sick  man."  (Gill,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Myths  and  Son^s 
from  the  South  Faeifie,  pp.  171-2.) 

Among  the  Hervey  Islanders — 

**  The  philosophy  of  sneexing  is,  that  the  spirit  having  gone  travelling 
about — perchance  on  a  visit  to  the  homes  or  burying-places  of  its  ancestors 
— its  return  to  the  bod^  is  naturally  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  excite- 
ment, ocoasioning  a  tmgling  and  enlivening  sensation  all  over  the  bodv. 
Hence  the  various  customary  remarks  addressed  to  the  returned  spirit  m 
ditferent  islands.  At  Barotonga,  when  a  person  sneezes,  the  bystanders 
exclaim,  as  though  addressing  a  spirit  .  .  .  '  Ha  I  you  have  come  back.' " 
(Gill,  Myths  and  Sonys  from  the  South  Faeiflc,  p.  177.) 

The  belief  held  by  the  Karens  is  that — 

"  The  '  Wi '  has  the  power  of  reviving  the  dead  or  dying,  but  he  must  first 
catch  the  spirit  of  some  person  alive  and  divert  it  to  the  dead  one."  (Dalton, 
Desariptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  p.  117.) 

By  the  Samoans— ' 

"  The  soul  of  man  is  called  his  anganga,  or  that  which  goes  or  comes.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Taufanuu,  or  vapour  of  lands,  which  forms 
clouds,  and  as  the  dark  cloudy  covering  of  night  comes  on,  man  feels  sleepy, 
because  the  soul  wishes  to  go  and  visit  its  mother."  (Turner,  Samoa  a 
Mundred  Years  Ago,  p.  &) 

Concerning  the  Andamanese  we  read : — 

"  When  tppe.iled  to  in  serious  illness  the  6ko-paiad  [lit.  a  dreamer]  first 
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•xsmtnet  the  patient  and  praiiaa  the  Umbe,  mattering  and  suJdng  ■midryr 
■trange  noiaes  m  if  inToktii|  and  kiMiac  aome  inTiaible  penoni  he  Uimi 
informa  the  mfferer  and  his  friends  that  he  is  about  to  aeaxt^h  for  the  ipirit 
which,  at  such  times,  is  beliered  to  be  wandering  in  or  towards  .  .  .  Hades." 
(E.  H.  ICan,  Jounud  of  ike  AtUkropolo^ieal  ImHiiuU,  si,  289). 

Death  and  Re- Animation. — Placed  in  the  foregoing  order,  the 
eziracis  show  the  natural  transition  from  the  belief  that  the 
soul  wanders  away  in  dreams  and  daring  waking  hoars,  to  the 
belief  that  at  death  it  takes  its  departure  for  a  longer  period, 
bat  will  eventoally  come  back.  In  his  account  of  the  Uniana 
Indians,  Mr.  Im  Tham  recognizes  this  connexion  of  ideas.  He 
says —    . 

"When  a  man  diet  something  goes,  something  is  left.  The  surrivon 
necessarily  distinguish  in  thought  between  these  two  parts,  and  they  «dl 
them  respoctirely  by  some  snoh  names  as  spirit  and  bodr.  A  eorions  illoa- 
tration  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  saying  of  the  Macnsi  Indians  of  Guiana,  aa 
they  point  out  that  at  death  the  small  human  figure  disappears  from  the 
pupil  of  a  man's  eje,  that  the  spirit,  the  emm^ioarri,  as  they  oUl  it)  has  gona 
from  out  of  htm.  .  •  .  But  it  is  nut  only  in  death  that  the  Indian  sees  the 
two  separate.  It  is  a  platitude  among  eirilised  people  to  remark  on  tha 
similarity  between  '  death  and  his  brother  sleep.*  But  great  as  the  similarity 
is  to  us  it  seems  far  greater  to  the  Indian.  To  us  the  similarity  liee  merely 
in  the  fact  tliat  in  both  there  is  rest  from  the  work  of  this  life  :  but  to  the 
Indian  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  both  the  spirit  departs  from  the  body  only 
to  continue  its  labours  under  hardly  altered  eiroumatancee."     (pp.  868^) 

How  little  the  state  after  death  is  supposed  to  differ  from  the 
state  duriag  life,  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  bodily 
comforts  are  cared  for.  Many  instances  were  given  in  Part  I» 
and  here  are  some  farther  instructive  ones.  In  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Australians,  Mr.  Brongh  Smyth  quotes  Senior  Con^ 
stable  James  concerning  the  Dieyerie  tribe,  as  follows : — 

''  Brery  night  for  one  moon  (four  weeks)  two  old  men  went  to  the  grave 
about  dnsk,  and  carefullj  swept  all  round  it ;  each  morning,  for  the  same 
period,  they  Tisited  it,  to  see  if  there  were  any  tracks  of  the  dead  man  on  the 
swept  space.  Ther  told  me  that  if  they  were  to  find  tracks  they  would  have 
to  remove  the  boay  and  buir  it  elsewhere,  as  the  foot-marks  would  denote 
that  the  dead  man  was  '  walking'  and  discontented  with  his  present  graTO.** 
(AhoriginM  of  VietoHa,  i,  119.) 

Mr.  Smyth  precedes  this  by  another  case.  He  gives  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright  to  the  efPect  that  a  native  having 
been  buried  with  the  usual  implements  and  comforts,  his  friends 
came  back  to  the  spot  after  "  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain  " 
and  dug  up  "  that  poor  fellow  *  Georgey,' "  because  ho  "  was  too 
much  cold  and  wet  and  miserahle  where  he  was  buried,"  They 
exhumed  the  body,  "  wrapped  an  additional  blanket  and  com- 
forter round  it,"  and  "  placed  it  in  a  hollow  tree."   (i6tW.,  i,  108.) 

Similar  ideas  are  implied  by  certain  customs  in  Humphrey's 
Island,  as  described  by  Turner. 

'^  At  the  giave  the  priest  prayed,  called  out  the  name  of  the  penon  who 
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hftd  died,  banded  orer  to  the  corpse  some  scented  uil,  and  said  it  had  been 
made  specially  for  him.  In  fillmg  up  the  grare  they  pot  in  first  of  all  a 
quantity  of  small  coral  stones  and  told  the  deiul  man  to  coTcr  himself  weU." 
(Turner,  Samoa  a  Hundred  Yeare  Ago,  p.  277.) 

Among  the  Coreans,  too,  there  is  an  observance  betraying  a 
like  belief  that  the  dead  retain  their  senses  and  desires. 

"  During  this  first  mourning,  a  serring  person  takes  a  garment,  formerly 
worn  by  the  deceased,  and  goes  with  it  to  the  highest  point  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  where— holding  the  garment,  the  neck  in  his  left  hand,  the  hem  in 
bis  light,  and  looking  northwards,  whither  the  spirits  (F»»)  flee — he  thrice 
calls  loudly  the  name  of  the  deceased.  .  .  .  This  is  the  last  effbrt  to  bring 
back  the  spirit  to  the  body.'*     (Bcy.  John  Ross,  Kistory  of  Corea,  p.  821.) 

And  similar  in  their  implications  are  sondrj  of  the  other 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  Boss  describes  thus : — 

"  At  the  ordinary  hours  of  the  day  at  which  he  used  to  take  his  food, 
dishes  are  prepared  and  offered,  and  then  wailing  and  weeping  follow.*' 
(p.  318.)  Food  and  precious  stones  are  put  into  the  decease<rs  mouth, 
(pp.  824-6.)  The  mourners  bow  twice  and  mourn ;  and  then  the  things  are 
remoTcd.  "During  the  remoYal,  the  Shangjoo,  [principal  mourner]  leaning 
on  his  staff,  weeps  bitterly  because  his  father  cannot  eat."  (p.  332.) 

With  these  may  fitly  be  named  the  observances  by  which  the 
ancient  Scythians  betrayed  a  kindred  conception. 

"  When  any  one  dies,  his  nearest  of  kin  lay  him  upon  a  wagon  and  take  him 
round  to  all  his  friends  in  succession :  each  receiTcs  them  in  turn  and  enter- 
tains them  with  a  banquet,  whereat  the  dead  man  is  served  with  a  portion 
of  all  that  is  set  before  the  others ;  this  is  done  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  burial  takes  place."     (Herodotus,  Bk.  ir,  73.) 

Reviving  Corpses, — Of  course  as  a  seqaence  of  the  belief  that 
death  is  a  suspended  animation,  there  naturally  goes  the  belief 
that  buried  persons  are  from  time  to  time  resuscitated.  The 
Eyrbyggja-Saga  shows  that  among  our  Scandinavian  kinsmen 
there  prevailed  the  primitive  notion  that  the  material  body,  re- 
animated by  its  wandering  double,  can  leave  its  bnrial-place  and 
work  mischief.  Here  is  a  note  appended  to  the  abstract  of  the 
Saga  compiled  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  (Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities^ 
1847,  pp.  530-1.) 

''After  the  death  of  Amkill,  Bttgifot  became  again  troublesome,  and 
walked  forth  from  his  tomb  to  the  great  terror  and  damage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, slaying  both  herds  and  domestics,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  the 
canton.  It  was,  therefore,  resolred  to  consume  his  carcase  with  fire ;  for 
...  he,  or  some  eril  demon  in  his  stead,  made  use  of  his  mortal  reliques  as 
a  rehide  during  commission  of  these  enormities.    The  body"  was  burnt. 

Noting  the  implied  belief,  like  that  which  we  have  found  pre- 
valent  among  the  savage  and  semi-civilized,  that  destruction  of 
the  bod^  prevents  this  kind  of  resurrection,  we  may  also  note 
the  implied  belief,  illustrated  in  other  cases,  that  one  who  ge^ 
part  of  a  dead  body  therebv  gets  power  over  the  deceased 
person;  for  if  destruction  of  the  whole  paralyzes  the  ghost 
entirely,  injury  of  a  part  must  be  detrimental  to  the  ghost. 
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The  Vampire-Biones  of  the  Bossiana  iUnstraie  the  same  Lelicf 
in  excursions  made  bj  the  corpse.     Here  is  one  : — 

"  A  peasant  was  dririDg  past  a  graTe-Tard,  after  it  had  grown  dark.  After 
him  came  ruADing  a  siraDger,  dressed  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  new  jacket,  who 
cried, — '  Stop !  take  me  as  your  companion/  '  Pray  take  a  seat.'  Thej  enter 
a  TilUge,  dnye  up  to  this  and  that  house.  .  .  .  They  drire  on  to  the  rery 
last  house.  .  «  .  Thej  so  into  the  house  ;  there  on  the  bench  lie  two  sleepers 
^an  old  man  and  a  lad.  The  stranger  tftkes  a  pail,  places  it  near  the  jooth, 
and  strikes  him  on  the  back  ;  immediately  the  back  opens,  and  forth  flows 
rosj  blood.  The  stranser  fills  the  nail  full,  and  drinks  it  dry.  Then  he  fills 
another  pail  with  blood  from  the  old  man,  slakes  his  brutal  thirst,  and  saja 
to  the  peasant, — '  It  begins  to  grow  light !  let  ns  go  back  to  mj  dwelling.* 
In  a  twinkling  thej  found  themseWes  at  the  graye- yard.  The  yampire  would 
hare  clasped  the  peasant  in  its  arms,  but  Iw^y  for  him  the  oocks  began  to 
crow,  and  the  corpse  disappeared.  The  next  morning,  when  folks  came  and 
looked,  the  old  man  and  the  lad  were  both  dead.*'  (Ralston^  Sonsfs  of  ik€ 
Ruuian  Feople,  pp.  411-2.) 

Sorcery, — The  relation  of  the  foregoing  heliefs  to  those  prac- 
tices by  which  magicians  are  supposed  to  raise  the  dead  and 
control  demons,  was  suggested  in  §  133.  Further  proofs  that 
the  more  developed  forms  of  sorcery  thus  originate,  have  since 
come  to  me.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  Greorge  Grey's 
Polynesian  Mythology^  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  anxiety  of  a  son  to 
rescue  relics  of  his  father  from  enchanters. 

*'  Bata,  without  stopping,  crept  directly  towards  the  fire,  and  hid  himself 
behind  some  thick  bushes  of  the  Harakeke ;  he  then  saw  that  there  were  some 
priests  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  bushes,  serving  at  the  sacred  place, 
and,  to  assist  themselyes  in  their  magical  arts,  they  were  making  use  of  the 
bones  of  Wahieroa,  knocking  them  toeether  to  beat  time  while  they  were 
repeating  a  powerful  incantation,  .  .  .  no  rushed  suddenly  upon  the  priests. 
.  .  .  The  bones  of  his  father,  Wahieroa,  were  then  eagerly  snatched  up  by 
him ;  he  hastened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe." 

From  pp.  34-5  of  the  same  work,  I  quote  another  passage, 
similarly  implying  the  power  which  possession  of  a  relic 
gives : — 

"  When  the  stomach  of  Muri-ranga-whenna  had  quietly  sunk  down  to  its 
usual  sizci  her  yoice  was  again  heard  saying,  'Art  thou  Mauii^'  and  he 
answered, '  Even  so.'  Then  she  asked  him,  '  Wherefore  hast  thou  seryed 
thy  old  ancestress  in  this  deceitful  way?'  and  Maui  answered,  'I  was 
anxious  that  thy  jawbone,  by  which  the  great  enchantments  can  be  wrought, 
should  be  given  to  me.'  She  answered, '  Take  it,  it  has  been  reseired  for 
thee.'  And  Maui  took  it,  and  haying  done  so  returned  to  the  place  where  he 
and  his  brethren  dwelt." 

When  with  these,  and  other  such  illustrations  given  in  §  133, 
we  join  the  fact  that  even  still  in  Italy  the  people  tell  of  the 
child  that  is  "  kidnapped  and  huried  up  to  the  chin,  while  the 
witches  torment  him  to  death  to  make  hell-hroth  of  his  liver,** 
{FortnigUly  Review,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  220),  we  cannot  doubt  the 
origin  of  necromancy.  Starting  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
the  spirit  of  the  living  person,  inhering  in  all  parts  of  his  body, 
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IS  affected  by  acting  on  a  detached  part  of  it,  there  is  reached 
tlie  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  is  similarly  affected 
by  maltreating  a  relic ;  and  with  this  goes  the  belief  that  all 
parts  of  the  body  will  eventually  be  needed  by  the  deceased, 
and  that  therefore  his  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one  who  has 
any  part. 

Evidence  even  more  strongly  confirming  this  view  is  contained 
in  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo^  by  Dr.  Henry  Bink. 
The  following  extracts  I  place  in  an  order  which  shows  their 
bearings  :— 

"  Some  tales  seem  to  hint  at  a  beUef  that  the  maimer  in  which  the  bodj  of 
the  deceased  is  treated  by  the  surriTon  influences  the  condition  of  his  soul.*' 
(p.  43.)  "  But  a  slain  man  is  said  to  hare  power  to  arenge  himself  upon  the 
murderer  bj  ruthim^  into  him,  which  can  onlj  be  prevented  by  eating  a  piece 
of  his  \vrtT."  (p.  45.)  And  then,  among  the  materials  necessary  for  sorcery, 
are  named, ^^rt/,  "parts  of  human  bodies,  or  objects  that  had  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  dead  bodies."     (p.  49.) 

Here  we  have  the  three  concnrrent  ideas — effect  on  the  ghost 
by  action  on  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  the 
ghost  by  incorporating  part  of  the  body,  and  so  establishing 
community ;  and  coercion  of  the  ghost  by  treating  part  of  the 
body  injuriously. 

That  in  the  higher  forms  of  sorcery  the  medicine-man,  now 
more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest,  is  supposed  to  get 
knowledge  and  work  miraculous  effects  by  the  help  of  a  superior 
spirit,  might  be  illustrated  by  many  cases  besides  those  given 
in  the  text.     Here  is  one  concerning  the  people  of  Mang^ia. 

"Priests  were  significantly  named  * god-hoxes, — generally  abbreviated  to 
*godt,*  i.e.,  liring  embodiments  of  these  divinities.  Whenever  consulted,  a 
present  of  the  best  food,  accompanied  with  a  bowl  of  intoxicating '  piper 
mythisticum,'  was  indispensable.  The  priest,  throwing  himself  into  a  freuxy, 
delivered  a  response  in  language  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  A  favourite 
subject  of  inquiry  was  '  the  sin  why  so  and  so  was  ill ; '  no  one  being  sup- 
posed to  die  a  natural  death  unless  decrepit  with  extreme  old  age.  If  a 
priest  cherished  a  spite  against  somebody,  he  had  only  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
will  of  the  divmity  tnat  tiie  viotim  should  be  put  to  death  or  be  laid  on  the 
altar  for  some  offence  against  the  gods."  (Gill>  JUjfiht  and  Songs  from  the 
Souih  Facifle,  p.  35.) 

Sacred  Places^  Temples,  8fc, — Further  illustrations  of  the 
genesis  of  these  are  yielded  by  the  following  extracts. 

In  the  New  Hebrides  *'  places  where  remarkable  men  have  been  buried, 
whether  recently  or  in  times  beyond  present  memory,  are  sacred,  not  to  be 
approached  but  by  their  owners,  who  make  prayers  there  to  the  Tamate" 
[j;li08tB].     {Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Imstiiute,  x,  292.) 

Among  the  Blantyre  nt^roes  the  deceased's  house  become^ 
his  temple. 

'*  The  man  may  be  buried  in  his  own  dwelling.     In  this  case  the  house  is 
not  taken  down  [as  it  othei'wise  would  be],  but  is  generally  covered  with 
84 
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elolh,  and  the  Tenmd«li  baoomet  the  place  for  pretentiBg  offerings.  His  old 
hcfOM  thai  becomes  a  kind  of  temple.  There  may  be  eaaee  aUo  where  the 
deceaaed  U  buried  in  the  Tillage,  although  not  in  hit  own  house.  In  sodi 
caaee  a  new  houae  will  be  raised  aboye  the  remains/'  (Macdonsld,  AfricamOy 
i,  p.  109.) 

"  Orer  some  of  the  grares  a  small  roof  is  built,  three  or  six  feet  high,  the 
gables  of  which  are  filled  in  with  sinnet,  wrought  into  differeot  sued  aqnares, 
arranged  diagonaUy."  The  Queen's  "body  was  further  proteeled  with  a 
Urge  roof,  made  of  a  kind  of  mahogany,  and  ornamented  with  pure  white 
cowries."     (Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Jnjians,  i,  192.) 

Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  we  read  : — 
The  "  grares  are  ornamented  at  great  cost.    A  small  temple  is  built»  where 
the  deceased  is  mourned ;  the  front  of  the  grare  is  payed  with  eat  flag- 
stones, which  are  often  guarded  by  upright  stones  caryed  into  human  ai^ 
other  figures."     (Boss,  SUtory  of  Carta,  p.  S20.) 

In  Hamphrej's  Island — 

**  The  dead  were  usually  buried,  but  chiefs  and  other*  much  hmented  wne 
laid  on  a  small  raijed  platform  oyer  whidk  a  house  was  erected."  (Tamer, 
Samoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  277.) 

Immolatiom  and  Sacrificea  at  Oravet, — The  inntances  griven  in 
§  104,  showing  that  the  motive  for  sacrificing  wires  at  fanerala 
among  existing  barbarous  peoples,  is  that  they  may  accompanj 
their  dead  hnsbands  to  the  other  world,  prove  how  erroneous 
have  been  the  interpretations  given  hj  Europeans  o£  suttee 
among  the  Hindus :  one  of  the  statements  being  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  practice  of  poisoning  their 
husbands,  which  had  become  common  among  Hindu  women  (!). 
If  there  needs  a  further  illustration  of  the  origin  of  wifo-sacrifice, 
here  is  one. 

''Hie  Thracians  who  lire  aboye  the  Creetonnans  obsenre  the  following 
customs.  Kach  man  among  them  has  seyeral  wiyes,  and  no  sooner  does 
a  man  die  than  a  sharp  contest  ensues  among  the  wires  upon  the  qoestimi, 
which  of  them  all  the  husband  loyed  most  tenderly ;  the  friends  of  each 
eagerly  plead  on  her  behalf,  and  she  to  whom  the  honour  is  adjudged,  ailer 
reoeiymg  the  praises  both  of  men  and  women,  is  slain  oyer  the  graye  by  the 
hand  of  licr  next  of  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her  husband.  The  others  ars 
sorely  griered,  for  nothing  is  considered  such  a  disgrace.*'  (Herodotus^ 
Bk.  y,  6). 

That  human  victims  are  immolated  at  the  tombs  of  great 
men,  as  well  as  at  the  altars  of  gods,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  on 
a  far  more  extensive  scale,  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Hamilkar. 

"The  Carthaginians  erected  funereal  monuments  to  him,  graced  with 
periodical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  principal  oolonies  ;  on  the 
field  of  battle  itself  [Himera]  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
Greeks.  On  that  monument,  seyenty  years  afterwards,  his  yiotorions  grand- 
son, fresh  from  the  plunder  of  this  same  city  of  Himera,  oiEered  the  bloody 
aaerifioe  of  8,000  Greoiaa  prisoners."  (Qrote,  Mietory  ^  Greece^  v,  297-S.) 

How  the  primitive  practice  of  sacrificing  animals  at  graves 
BometiiQ^,  ^vives  after  having  died  out^  and  how  it  then  forms 
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part  of  ft  worship  of  tlie  dead  person,  is  exemplified  among 
Christians  by  the  case  of  St..  Agnes. 

"  About  eight  days  after  lier  execution  [a.d.  30G],  her  parents  goin^  to 
lament  and  pmj  at  her  tomb,  where  thej  continued  watchine  all  night,  it  is 
reported  that  there  appeared  unto  them  a  vision  of  angels  «  .  .  among 
whom  thej  saw  their  own  daughter  .  .  .  and  a  Iamb  standing  bj  her  as 
white  as  snow  .  .  .  Erer  after  which  time  the  Boman  ladies  went  every  year 
(as  they  still  do)  to  offer  and  present  to  her  on  this  day  [St.  Agnes*  Bay]  the 
two  best  and  purest  white  lambs  they  could  procure.  These  they  offered 
at  St.  Agnes's  utar  (as  they  call  it).'*    (Wheatly's  Common  Prayer ^  p.  56.) 

Nor  is  this  case  occarring  among  Catholics  -without  pai*allel 
among  Protestants.  Here  are  cases  from  Wales  aud  from 
Scotland  :— 

"  There  are  many  .  •  .  instances  of  sacrifice  performed  in  comparatively 
modem  times  either  to  a  local  god  distinguishea  as  a  samt  or  to  some  resd 
person  whose  memory  has  become  confused  with  a  pagan  legend.  There 
are  records,  for  example,  of  bulls  being  killed  at  Kirkcudbright '  as  an  alms 
and  oblation  to  St.  Cuthb«*rt,'.  of  bullocks  offered  to  St.  Beuno,  'the  paint 
of  the  Parish  of  Clynnog*  in  Wales."  (Charles  Elton,  OnginM  of  Engli§h 
Historif,  pp.  295-6.) 

"  Less  tiian  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  customary  in  the  group  of 
parishes  which  surrounded  Applecross  to  sacrifice  a  bull  on  a  particular  day 
of  the  year — the  2oth  of  August — that  is,  the  day  of  St.  Mourie,  who  is  the 
well-known  patron-saint  of  Applecross,  an  i  who  wa9,  and  is  to  this  day, 
BODtetimes  spoken  of  io  the  district  as  the  God  Mourie."  (Arthur  Mitchell, 
TAs  Fast  in  the  Present,  p.  147.) 

Demons  and  Bejaon-'toorMf. — At  the  outset,  the  ghost-theory 
gives  origin  to  beliefs  in  ghoRts  that  are  friendly  and  ghosts  that 
are  malioions ;  of  which  the  last,  nsnallj  not  ancestral,  are  feared 
more  than  the  first,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  propitiated. 
Good  illnstratione  occur  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhoase,  on 
the  belief  in  Bhutas  among  the  people  in  Western  India.  Here 
are  some  extracts. 

"But  the  last  three  classes,  of  whom  more  particularly  it  is  now  intended 
to  speak,  are  of  ezolu-^ively  human  origin,  being  malignant,  discontented 
beings,  wandering  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  intent 
upon  mischief  aud  annoyance  to  mortals ;  chiefly  by  means  of  possession  and 
wicked  inspiration,  every  aspect  of  which  ancient  ideas,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  they  exemplify  aud  illustrate.  They  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Bhilta,  PrSta,  and  Pisiicha  ;  the  first  name  being  ordinarily 
applied  to  all  three,  and  eren  Tulgaiiy  to  the  seven  superior  classes.  These 
beings,  always  evil,  originate  from  the  souls  of  those  wno  have  died  untimely 
or  violent  deaths,  or  been  deformed,  idiotic,  or  insane ;  afflicted  with  fits 
or  unusual  ailments ;  or  drunken,  dissolute,  or  wicked  during  life.  .  .  .  The 
death  of  any  welUknown  bad  eharaeter  is  a  source  of  terror  to  all  his  neigh- 
bourhood, as  he  is  sure  to  become  a  Bhdta  or  demon,  as  powerful  and  malig- 
nant as  he  was  in  life.  Some  of  the  Bhtlas  now  most  dreaded  were  cele- 
brated personages  of  old  davs.  ...  In  their  haunts  and  modes  of  appearance 
BhOtas  repeat  the  beliefs  of  many  countries.  They  wander  borne  upon  the 
air,  espedally  in  uninhabited,  drf,  and  desert  places;  and  tall  trees  are 
a  favourite  abode.  ...  As  the  ancient  Jews  would  speak  to  none  whom  they 
met  after  midnight,  for  fear  they  might  be  addressing  a  devil,  so  Hindu 
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Tilljigen  win  fpeak  to  no  one  they  maj  meet  nt  that  time,  lett  lie  shoiild  be  a 
Bhllt,  Dor,  indeed,  willingly  then  etir  out  of  thmr  houaee.     The  eddies  ai 
wind  that  career  OTer  plains  in  the  hot  weather,  whirling  tip  leasee  end 
eolumns  of  dust,  and  flickering  lights  seen  gliding  over  marshes,  are  regarded 
as  Bhflts  passing  br.  .  .  .  The  before-mentioned  classes  are  beliered  more  par- 
ticularly to  afflict  human  beings  by  entering  into  and  possessing  them.   G^aplng 
or  drawing  deep  breaths  are  supposed  to  give  them  opportunities  for  this, 
and  no  Brahman  ever  gaf>es  without  snapping  his  fingers  before  his  moatfa,  as 
a  charm  to  prevent  an  evil  spirit  entering.  .  .  .  All  this  closely  tallies  with 
the  beliefs  regarding  possession  current  amongst  the  Jews  and  early  Christians ; 
the  former  in  particular  beliering  thut  unclean  spirits,  by  reason  of  their 
tenuity,  were  mhaled  and  insinuated  themselves  into  tlie  human  body, 
injurins  health  through  the  viscera,  and  forcing  the  patients  to  fullll  their 
evil    desires.  .  .  .  The    edifices  and    observances    connected  with    Bliftta 
worship  are  both  domestic  and  publie.    In  villages,  and  Tery  generallr  in 
tovrns,  there  is  in  every  house  a  wooden  cot  or  cr^Ie,  placed  on  the  groond 
or   suspended    by  ropes  or  chains,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bhtlta   of  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Should  a  member  of  the  family  be  stricken  with  any  unusual 
attack,  such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  chobra,  &c.,  or  should  disease  break  out 
amongst  the  cattle,  it  is  at  once  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  BbQt,  and  a  propi* 
tiatory  sacrifice  is  oflered.  .  .  The  general  buildings  dedicated  to  these  demons 
are  called  Bhdlastans,  and  when  dedicated  to  one  of  the  superior,  or  rery 
popular  Bhiitas,  sometimes  of  eonsiderable  size.  .  •  .  TheBhfitas  theniselvrs 
are  usually  represented  by  mere  rough  stones.  .  .  .  Various  disputes  and  liU- 
rited  matters,  especially  when  evidence  and  ordinary  means  of  adjustment 
fail,  are  then  brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Bhtita, 
and  his  award,  pronounced  through  the  Dh^r,  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  submitted  to.  ...  In  the  days  of  the  Bajahs  of  Coorg,  a  principality 
bordering  on  Canara,  it  was  customary  for  the  Amildars,  or  native  heads  of 
divisions,  to  issue  notices  and  orders  to  the  Bhiitas,  in  the  name  of  the 
Kajah,  not  to  molest  any  particular  individual,  to  quit  any  tree  they  haunted 
which  was  required  to  be  felled,  and  to  desist  from  any  particular  act  or 
annoyance.    It  is  stated  that  these  behests  of  the  Government  were  never  dis- 
obeyed, which,  indeed,  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  last  Coorg  Kajah  was  not  a  mia 
who  understood  being  trifled  with,  either  by  man  or  demon.    After  his  depo- 
sition, the  native  officials  continued  the  same  style  of  orders,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  Government,  for  some  time  before  the  authorities  were  aware  of 
it !  "     (On  ihs  Belief  in  BhutoB^DevU  and  Qkott   Worthip  in   Wetttrn 
India.      By  M.  J.  VValhou^c    Journal  of  the  Anthrojpolo^ical  InttUuU^ 
vol.  V,  pp.  40S-122.) 

Of  like  nature  aro  the  beliefs  of  the  Kanjars,  as  narrated  in  a 
pamphlet  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  been  kind  enough  to 
forward  me  from  India. 

**  The  religion  of  the  Kanjnrs,  as  far  as  we  have  heea  able  to  learn  it, 
is  quite  what  we  should  expect  to  find  among  a  primitive  and  uncultivated 
people.  It  is  a  religion  without  idols,  without  teoiples,  and  without  a  priest- 
hood. They  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  evil  spirits,  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  are  said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living  as  a  punishment 
for  past  misdeeds  or  neglect  of  burial  rites,  and  to  produce  most  of  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  In  this  creed  they  stand  on  the  same  intelleotual  level  with 
their  more  civilised  kinsfolk,  the  Hindus,  among»t  whom  it  is  universally 
believed  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  hhuU,  nudignant  q>irits»  who  haunt 
graveyards,  lurk  in  trees,  re-wumate  corpses,  derour  living  men,  or  attack 
them  with  madness,  epilepsy,  cramp,  etc."  (J.  C.  Nesfield,  An  Aeemtni  of 
ih9  Kanjare  qf  Upper  India  [from  Cahutla  Heviao,  Oct.  1883],  p.  11.) 
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And  in  Africa  there  are  propitiations  of  demons  obyionslj  in 
like  manner  conceiyed  as  the  ghosts  of  the  malicious  dead. 
Cameron  tells  ns  that  while  cmisiiig  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  they 
passed  a  haunted  headland,  wherenpon — 

"  The  [natiye]  pilots  stood  together  in  the  how  of  the  canoe  to  nialEe  an 
offering  to  these  eyil  spirits  [the  devil  and  his  wife].  One  held  out  a  paddlo 
on  the  blade  of  wliicli  a  few  common  beads  had  been  placed,  and  both 
said  together,  as  nearly  QB  it  can  be  translated,  *  You  big  man,  jou  big  deril, 
you  groat  king,  you  take  ail  men,  you  kill  all  men,  you  now  let  us  go  all 
right,'  and  after  a  little  bowing  and  gesticulation  the  beads  were  dropped 
into  the  water  and  the  dreaded  devil  propitiated.  There  is  a  kind  of  double 
cape  at  this  place,  one  being  the  supposed  residence  of  the  male  devil  and  the 
otlter  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  spot  is  therefore  believed  to  be  doubJy 
dangerous."   (Cameron's  Acrots  Africa^  i,  253-4.) 

Worshijyped  QJioztB  of  Bobbers  in  India. — Writing  nnder  date, 
Angnst  1,  1884,  from  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  has  obliged  me  with  some  instmctive  instances 
of  apotheosis  in  India.  He  says — '*I  enclose  you  herewith 
part  of  a  memo,  npon  the  religions  practices  of  the  Doms  or 
Domras,  who  live  on  the  edge  of  the  forests  under  the  Hima- 
layas, and  who  are  the  most  utterly  degraded  and  irreclaimablo 
tribe,  or  relic  of  a  tribe,  in  all  these  parts.  You  will  observe 
that  they  propitiate  ghosts  and  worship  notable  thieves  of 
bygone  days,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 

Practice  is  characteristic  of  all*  the  lowest  and  most  bar  barons 
ndian  societies."  The  memorandum  he  encloses,  from  the 
magistrate  of  Gorakhpnr,  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Maghia  Bomras  have  two  special  divinities  of  their  own ;  the  chief 
is  Gundak,  whose  grave  is  to  be  found  in  Earmani  Garhi,  two  days'  journey 
to  the  east  of  Motihari,  in  Bengal.  According  to  their  traditions,  Qandak 
was  hanged  for  theft '  a  long  time  ago,'  and  when  dying  he  promised  always 
to  help  Maghias  in  trouble.  He  is  worshipped  by  the  whole  clan,  and  is 
invoked  on  all  important  occasions,  but  he  is  pre-eminently  the  patron  god  of 
thefts.  A  successful  thefl  is  always  celebrated  by  a  sacrifice  and  feast  in  his 
honour.  They  also  worship  Samaya,  a  female  divinity  %  she  is  without  any 
special  history,  and  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  her  sphere  and 
Gandak's.    Her  functions  apparently  relate  chiefly  lo  birth  and  illness,  etc. 

^  The  Mflghias  sacrifice  young  pigs  and  wine  with  sugar  and  spices  to 
these  two  deities.  Every  Maghia  is  capable  of  performing  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  remains  are  divided  among  the  company.  .  .  .  The  Maghias  have  neither 
altars  nor  idol,  nor  do  they  erect  any  Chabutras  for  worship.  A  spot  is 
cleared  and  leej^ed  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  the  sacrifice  is  then  offered. 

**  The  Maghias  naturally  believe  in  gliosts  and  spirits.  When  a  man  dies, 
my  informant  told  me,  he  turns  into  a  '  Shaitan.'  The  '  deotas,'  also  ho 
added,  were  inniunerable.  In  most  villages  of  this  district  there  is  a  special 
altar  for  all  the  local  ghosts  and  deities,  which  may  reside  within  the  village 
boundiiries,  and  the  Maghias  are  always  ready  to  share  in  the  suoritice  of  tho 
viUagers  to  them.  They  also  reverenco  trees  and  Chatutras,  consecrated  by 
Hindus,  in  passing,  but  pay  no  further  homage." 

WursJap  of  Beneficent  Spiritt — Ancestors  and   others. — Here 
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are  examples  famislied  bj  five  nnallied  noes.   The  fiivt  i 
the  Laplanders. 

"  They  wonhipped  the  gboito  of  departed  penons,  bat  etpeoially  of  their 
kindred,  for  thej  thought  there  was  eome  dirinitj  in  them,  aad  that  tliej 
-were  able  to  do  harm :  just  nich  as  the  Romana  fancied  their  maziea  to  be  i 
therefore  it  was  that  they  offered  sacrifice  to  theuL"  (Profeaaor  ^ohn 
Scheffer,  Mistory  of  Lapland,  Oxford,  1674,  p.  86.) 

In  an  early  accoant  of  an  African  people,  the  Qnoians,  we 
find  illnstrations  of  their  necrolatry.    Saying  that  the  Qnoiana 
heliere  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  be  omniscient,  and  thai  they 
make  offerings  of  rice  or  wine  at  their  graves,  we  are  told 
that  they  "  hold  familiar  colloquies  wich  them,  telling  them  all 
troubles  and  adversities  under  which  they  labour.    .    .    .   The 
King  calls  upon  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  almost  in 
every  matter  of  difficulty,"     (O.  Dapper,  Africa  by  /.  OgiHy^ 
1670,  pp.  402-4.) 

Concerning  the  Kanjnrs  we  read  : — 

^  In  the  wide  range  of  hnman  history,  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  example  of 
a  primitiTe  horde  or  nation,  which  has  not  had  its  inspired  prophet  or  deified 
ancestor.  The  man-god  whom  Kaniars  worship  is  M£ni,~a  name  which 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  lists  of  the  Hindu  diTinilies.  While  he  lired 
amongst  meo,  he  was  the  model  fighter,  the  great  hunter,  the  wise  artileer, 
and  the  unronquered  chief.  He  was  not  only  the  teacher  and  the  gidde^ 
hut  also  the  founder  and  ancestor  of  the  trioe.  He  is  therefore  to  the 
Eanjar  what  Hellen  was  to  the  Greeks,  Bomulns  to  the  Bomans,  Abraham 
to  the  Jews,  or  Ishmael  to  the  Arabs, .  .  .  Man£  is  worshipped  with  mors 
ceremony  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  tribe  is  less  migratory,  than  in  the 
dry  months  of  the  year.  On  such  occasions,  if  sufficient  notice  is  dnmlated^ 
sereral  encampments  unite  t-emporarily  to  pay  honour  to  their  commoii 
ancestor.  No  altar  is  raised.  No  image  is  erected.  The  worshippers  oolleet 
near  a  tree,  under  which  they  sacrifioe  a  pijj  or  goat,  or  sheep,  or  fowl,  and 
make  an  ofTering  of  roasted  flesh  and  spirituous  liquor.  Formerly  (it  is 
said)  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  child,  having  first  made  it  insensible  with  fer- 
mented palm-jnice  or  toddy.  They  dance  round  the  tree  in  honour  of  Min^ 
and  sing  the  customary  songs  in  commemoration  of  his  wisdom  and  deeds  of 
valour.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  there  is  a  general  feast,  in  whieh  most 
of  the  banqueters  get  drunk.  On  these  occasions, — but  before  the  drunken 
stage  has  been  reached, — a  man  sometimes  comes  forward,  and  declares  hiia- 
self  to  be  especially  filled  with  the  divine  presence.  He  abstains  from  the 
flesh  and  wine  of  wliich  others  partake,  and  remains  standing  before  the 
tree  with  his  eyes  closed  as  in.a  tranoe.  If  he  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling, 
the  spirit  of  Mina  is  thought  to  have  possessed  him,  and  while  the  inspira- 
tion lasts  he  is  consulted  as  an  oracle  by  any  man  or  woman  of  the  assembly 
who  desires  to  be  helped  out  of  a  difficultv."  (J.  C.  Nesfield,  An  Accwni 
of  the  KanjarM  of  Upper  India,  pp.  12-13.) 

That  this  god  Mdni  was  originally  a  man,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  by  the  Kanjars,  cannot  well  be  doubted  when  we  find 
cases  in  India  of  historical  persons  being  deified,  not  by  these 
inferior  races  only,  but  by  the  Aryans.  Premising  that  the 
Portuguese  were  extremely  cruel  to  the  Hindus  during  the 
time  that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  India,  Hunter 
tells  us  that — 
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**  Albuquerque  alone  endeftTOured  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  natiTes,  and 
to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Hindu  princes.  In  such  veneration  was  his 
memory  held,  that  the  Hindus  of  G-oa,  and  even  the  Muhammadans,  were 
wont  to  repair  to  his  tomb,  and  there  to  utter  their  complaints,  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  his  spirit,  and  call  upon  God  to  delirer  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  successors."     (Hunter's  Bri^  SUtorif  of  the  Indian  People,  150-1.) 

Russia,  too,  supplies  us  with  an  instance  of  kindred  nature, 
in  so  far  as  that  the  worship  is  of  an  historical  personage,  who 
was  reverenced  daring  his  life. 

Alexander  NoTski,  governor  of  Novgorood  at  the  time  of  the  Mouffol 
mvasioo,  and  who  died  in  1268,  was  "  deeply  mourned  by  a  grateful  peo^, 
who  count  him  ever  since  amongst  the  saints, .  •  .  and  there  is  not  one  of 
the  Russian  emperors  who  has  not  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  Alexander 
NevskL  Many  great  generals  have  implored  him  for  his  support  and  inter- 
cession, whenever  they  departed  for  a  great  battle  or  an  important  cam* 
paign."     (O.  W.  Wahi,  Ths  Land  of  the  Czar,  263.) 

Oenesis  of  New  Oults  among  Hindus. — ^Along  with  the 
account  of  robber- worship  among  the  Domras  given  above,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  transmitted,  from  the  same  source,  the  following : — 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  weekly  pilgrimage  has 
been  instituted  within  the  last  year  to  the  tomb  of  a  Fakir  in  the  compound 
next  my  own.  The  Fakir  died  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  said.  A  '  jhundi ' 
was  struck  over  his  grave— somebody  got  cured  there  last  year,  and  a  con- 
course of  people  now  visit  it  every  Thursday,  with  drums  beating,  etc.  I 
counted  once  seven  graves  within  a  mile  or  so  of  my  house,  at  which  offer- 
ings are  presented  by  the  Hindu  public,  on  fixed  days.  The  tombs  are 
geneially  those  of  Idahomedans,  but  this  is  immaterial.  As  my  Hon. 
Magistrate  Babu  Durga  Pershad  explained  one  day,  when  pointing  out  a 
tree  frequented  by  a  '  Jin,*  a '  bhut,'  is  generally  a  Hindu,  rather  harmless 
and  indistinct,  but  a  '  Jin'  is  always  a  wicked  old  Mahomedan,  and  there  is 
no  appeasing  him.  The  number  of  *  Devis  *  is  also  innumerable,  new  ones 
are  always  springing  up,  and  the  most  fashionable  shrines  are  generally  very 
recent.  The  principal  Mahadro  on  this  side  the  town  was  discovered  bv 
two  herd  boys,  some  years  aso,  in  the  Bamgarh  Tal.  One  boy  struck  it,  it 
began  to  bleed,  and  the  boy  fell  dead.  There  is  a  famous  Kali  at  the  comer 
of  my  compound,  another  Devi  lives  in  the  judges'  compound,  and  her 
image  is  carried  home  every  evening  b^  the  mali  who  officiates.*'  (Letter 
from  the  magistrate  of  Gorakhpur  to  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.) 

These  statements  harmonize  entirely  with  those  given  hy  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  himself  in  his  Asiatic  Studies,  To  the  instances 
he  names,  he  adds  the  remark — 

"  The  saint  or  hero  is  admitted  into  the  upper  circles  of  divinity,  much  as 
a  successful  soldier  or  millionaire  is  recognizea  by  fashionable  societv,  takes  a 
new  title,  and  is  welcomed  by  a  judiciously  liberal  aristocracy.*'     ($,  20.) 

Fetichism. — I  believe  M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that 
fetichistio  conceptions  are  formed  bj  the  higher  animals. 
Holding,  for  reasons  already  given,  that  fetichism  is  not  original 
but  derived,  I  cannot,  of  course,  coincide  in  this  view.  Never- 
thelessy  the   behaviour  of  intelligent  animals  elucidates  the 
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^nesis  of  it.     I  have  myself  witnessed  in  dogs  two  HInstrAtire 
actions. 

One  of  these  was  that  of  a  formidable  beast,  half  mastiff,  half 
blood-hoand,  belonging  to  friends  of  mine.     While  playing  on 
the  lawn  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  had  seized    by   the 
lower  end,  it  happened  that  in  his  gambols  he  throst  the  handle 
against  the  g^and :  the  result  being  that  the  end  he  had  in  his 
month  was  forced  against  his  palate.   Giving  a  yelp,  he  dropped 
the  stick,  mshecL  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  betrajed  &  con- 
sternation which  was  partioalarly  laughable  in  so  largpe  and 
ferocious-looking  a  creature.     Only  after  cautious  approaches 
and  much  hesitation  was  he  induced  again  to  pick  it  up.     This 
behaviour  showed  very  clearly  that  the  stick,  while  displaying 
none  but  properties  he  was  familiar  with,  was  not  regarded  by 
him  as  an  active  agent;    but  when  it  suddenly  inflicted  a 
pain  in  a  way  never  before  experienced  from  an  inanimate  object, 
he  was  led  for  the  moment  to  class  it  with  animate  objects,  and 
to  regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  him  injury.     Similarly 
to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  the  anomalous  behayionr  of 
an  object  previously  classed  as  inanimate,  sujg^sts  animation. 
The  idea  of   voluntary  action   is   made  nascent;   and   there 
arises  a  tendency  to  regard  the  object  with  alarm  lest  it  should 
act  in  some  other  unexpected  and  perhaps  mischievous  way. 
Obviously  the  vague  notion  of  animation  thus  aroused,  becomes 
a  more  definite  notion  as  fast  as  development  of   the  ghost- 
theory  famishes  a  specific   agency  to  which  the  anomalous 
behaviour  can  be  ascribed. 

A  very  intelligent  and  good-tempered  retriever,  much  petted 
in  the  house  of  certain  other  friends,  had  a  habit  which  yields 
the  second  hint  I  have  alluded  to.  On  meeting  in  the  morning 
one  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  she  joined  with  thio 
usual  wagging  of  the  tail,  an  unusual  kind  of  salute,  made  by 
drawing  apart  the  lips  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  smile  or  g^n; 
and  she  then,  if  out  of  doors,  proceeded  to  make  a  further 
demonstration  of  loyalty.  Being  by  her  duties  as  a  retriever 
led  to  associate  the  fetching  of  game  with  the  pleasing  of  the 
person  to  whom  she  brought  it,  this  had  become  in  her  mind  an 
act  of  propitiation ;  and  so,  after  wagging  her  tail  and  grinning, 
she  would  perform  this  act  of  propitiation  as  nearly  as  was 
practicable  in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  about^  she 
would  pick  up  a  dead  leaf,  a  bit  of  paper,  a  twig,  or  other  small 
object,  and  would  bring  it  with  renewed  manifestations  of 
friendliness.  Some  kindred  state  of  mind  it  is  which,  I  believe, 
prompts  the  savage  to  certain  fetichistic  observances.  Occasion- 
ally, when  seeking  supernatural  aid,  the  savage  will  pick  up  per- 
haps the  first  stone  he  sees,  paint  it  red,  and  make  offering^  to  ii 
Anxious  to  please  some  ghostly  agent,  he  feels  the  need  for  dis* 
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playing  his  anxietj ;  and  he  adopts  tliis  as  the  nearest  fulfilment 
of  a  propitiatory  act  which  circamstances  permit.  Ghosts  are 
aJl  aboat,  and  one  may  be  present  in  anything — perhaps  in  this 
stone — very  likely  in  this  stone.  And  so  the  primitive  man, 
with  whom  fnncy  passes  easily  into  belief,  adopts  this  method 
of  expressing  his  subordination.  Daily  occurrences  among  our- 
selves prove  that  the  desire  to  do  something  in  presence  of  an 
em.ergency,  leads  to  the  most  irrelevant  actions.  "  It  may  do 
good,  and  it  can't  harm,"  is  the  plea  for  many  proceedings  which 
have  scarcely  more  mtionality  than  worship  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  Fetich-ghost— The  evidence  given  in  §§  159-163,  that  the 
supernatural  agent  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimate 
object,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is,  I  think,  tolerably  con- 
clusive. I  have,  nowever,  met  with  still  more  conclusive 
evidence,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Kink  on  the  Eskimo.  In  the 
passage  which  I  here  extract,  the  two  are  identified  by  name. 

**  The  Ttrhole  viaible  world  is  ruled  by  supernatural  powers,  or  '  owner*,* 
taken  in  a  higher  sense,  each  of  whom  holds  his  swaj  within  certain  limits, 
and  is  called  inua  (vis.,  its  or  his,  invk,  which  word  signifies  '  mari/  and  also 
oumer  or  inhabUani),'*     (p.  87.) 

The  supposed  possessing  agent  to  which  the  powers  of  an 
object  are  ascribed,  is  thus  called  its  man ;  the  man  in  it — ^that 
is,  the  man's  ghost  in  it.  The  "  inne  "  of  certain  celestial  objects 
were  persons  known  by  name ;  and  the  implication  is  that  the 
''inue"  of  other  objects  are  thought  of  as  persons,  but  not 
individually  identified. 

And  now  observe  that  in  a  work  published  since  that  of  Dr. 
Bink,  concerning  an  nnaUied  people  in  the  remote  region  of 
Polynesia,  we  find  a  kindred  conception  joined  with  an  interpret 
tation  of  it.  Describing  the  superstitions  of  the  Hervey 
Islanders,  Mr.  Gill  says : — 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  of  their  gods  were  originallj  men,  whose 
spirits  were  supposed  to  enter  into  various  birds,  fish,  reptile.^'and  insects  i 
and  into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  the  triton  shell,  particular  trees,  cinet* 
sandstone,  bits  of  basalt,  etc"  (Bev.  Wm.  W.  QUI,  Myths  and  8ong§from 
the  South  Facificj  p.  32.) 

Ghosts  in  Stones, — The  genesis  of  that  form  of  fetichism  which 
ascribes  supernatural  powers  to  shapeless  inanimate  objects,  is 
very  clearlj  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from  a  letter, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Commander  W.  H.  Henderson,  B.N., 
who  dates  from  H.M.S.  '*  Nelson,"  Australian  Station,  October 
9th,  1884:— 

"  While  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Tanna,  New  Hebrides,  in  July 
last  year,  I  was  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gray,  Presbyterian  Missionary,  stationed 
at  Waisisi,  near  to  the  volcano,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine'  relative  to 
the  inconvenient  position  of  his  house,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  footing  he  was 
obliged  to  build  where  the  natifet  allowed  him  to.    Tlmt  the  site  he  would 
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have  oKoMD  included  the  piece  of  mered  ground  on  whicli 
the  stones  in  which  they  euppoaed  the  spirita  of  their  departed  Telftl^Tes  to 
re9ide,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  them  lemoTed,  though  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  do  so,  and  to  purchase  the  ground.  He  stiited  tliat  Jheee  stonn 
were  common  cnes  of  Tarious  sixes  s  that  after  being  depomted  tbej  were  not 
again  touched ;  and  that  they  seldom  retained  anj  saeredneas  ae  the  abode  of 
the  departed  spirit  for  any  length  of  time — a  generation  at  the  utmost — 
most  were  soon  forgotten.  Soon  after  this,  while  at  Vela  Harfooui-,  Sandwidi, 
or  Yati  Island,  in  the  same  group,  the  Ber.  J,  Mackenzie,  sdso  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  showed  me  without  reference  to  what  I  had  heard  at 
Tanna,  a  collection  of  stones  and  rudely  eut  ahella  and  stones,  irhieh  he  aaid 
when  he  arrtTcd  there  some  years  nreTiously,  were  the  only  form  of  soda  the 
natires  possessed,  and  into  which  tney  supposed  the  spirits  of  tlieir  depstrted 
friends  or  relatives  to  enter  i  though  the  reeollecUon  of  thenn  did  not  often 
last  long. 

*'  Some  of  the  stones  were  ordinary  smooth  water-worn  booldern*  three  to 
four  inches  long  and  from  two  to  tfairee  inches  in  diameter.  Others,  one  of 
which  I  have  in  my  possession,  were  similar,  but  had  a  small  piece  chipped 
out  on  one  side,  by  means  of  which  the  indwelling  ghost  or  spirit  was  aup- 
posed  to  have  ingress  or  egress.  A  third  and  higher  form  wreze  rudmj 
fashioned  shells  or  stones  }  the  former  being  eut  out  as  large  rings.  These  it 
seamed  to  me  were  the  beginnings  of  a  graTen  image — •  common  stoxie  sacred 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  an  ancestral  ghosts" 

With  such  evidence  before  hb,  we  can  scarcely  donbt  that  in 
other  places  where  stones  are  worshipped,  or*regaixled  aa  sacred, 
hnman  ghosts  are  or  were  believed  to  be  present  in  them  ;  nnd 
that  the  stones  supposed  to  be  possessed  bj  powerful  g^hoats, 
thos  became  the  shrines  of  gods.  Hence  the  interpietatiom  of 
such  facts  as  this  told  ns  about  the  Karens : — 

"  Many  keep  stones  in  their  houses  that  they  suppose  possess  mincnlons 
powers  and  which  seem  to  represent  the  household  gods  of  the  aneienta.* 
\A9.  8oe.  of  Bengal,  Jcmmaly  xxxir,  pt.  2,  p.  223.) 

And  this  told  ns  about  the  Bowditch  Islanders : — 

"  Their  great  god  was  called  Tui  Tokelau,  or  King  of  Tokelan.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  stone,  which  was  carefully  wrapped  up  with 
fine  mats."    ('rurner,  Samoa  a  Rundrod  Yean  Ago,  p.  268.) 

And  this  told  us  about  the  Fijians  : — 

"  The  Fijians  are  unacquainted  with  idols  properly  so-called ;  but  th^ 
rererenoo  certain  stones  as  shrines  of  gods,  and  regard  some  dubs  with 
superstitious  respect.  .  .  .  Bude  consecrated  stones  are  to  be  seen  near 
Tuna,  where  offerings  of  food  are  sometimes  made."  {Fiji  and  iks  FiJianM, 
Tol.  i|  by  T.  Williams,  pp.  £19  and  220.) 

And  here  we  are  once  more  shown  how  baseless  is  the  belief 
of  those  who,  in  aid  of  their  theories,  theological  or  mythological, 
assert  that  the  noble  types  of  man — the  Aryan  and  Semitic — 
displayed  from  the  beginning,  higher  religious  ideas  than  men  of 
inferior  types.  For  besides  having  various  other  beliefs  and 
rites  like  those  of  existing  savages,  both  of  them  agreed 
with  savages  in  exhibiting  this  lowest  form  of  fetichism.  In 
their  early  days,   the   Greeks   believed  that  ghosts  dwelt  in 
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stones ;  ftnd  stones  were  the  shrines  of  their  gods.  Pansanias 
gives  various  instances ;  and  shows  that  these  inhabited  stones, 
anointed  with  oil  in  propitiation,  continued  even  in  late  days  to 
be  regarded  as  sacred  and  to  be  occasionally  honoured.  So 
was  it,  too,  with  the  Hebrews ;  as  witness  this  passage : — 

''The  large  smooth  stones  referred  to  abore  were  the  fetishes  of  th^ 
primitire  Semitio  races,  and  anointed  with  oil,  according  to  a  widely  i^read 
custom  (oomp.  \i9oi  Xcirapoc,  lapides  uncti,  lubricati).  It  was  snch  a  stone 
which  Jacob  took  for  a  pillow,  and  afterwards  consecrated  bj  pouring  oil  upon 
it  (Gen.  zxTiii,  11,  18).  Thd  earlj  Semites  and  reactionary,  idolatrous 
Israelities  called  such  stones  Bethels, .  .  .  i.e.,  houses  of  Bl  (the  early 
Semitio  word  for  God).  ...  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  *  Jehovist,'  who 
desired  to  conyert  these  ancient  fetishes  into  memorials  of  patriarchal  history 
(oomp.  Gen.  xxxi,  45-62),  the  old  heathenish  use  of  them  srems  to  haye 
continued,  especially  in  secluded  places."  (Rev.  T.  K.  Chejoe,  The  Prophecies 
of  Isaiah:  a  New  Tranelatiom  urith  Commentary  and  Appendices^  1882, 
vol.  ii,  p.  70). 

Let  US  observe,  too,  how  completely  Jacob's  conception  of  his 
dream  as  caused  bv  a  god  in  the  stone,  corresponds  with  the 
conceptions  of  existing  savages.  In  his  account  of  the  Blantjre 
negroes,  the  Rev.  Duff  Macdonald  writes : — 

"  Very  frequently  a  man  presents  an  offering  at  the  top  of  his  own  bed 
beside  ms  head.  He  wishes  his  god  to  come  to  him  and  whisper  in  his  ear 
as  he  sleeps."    (Africanet,  toL  i,  p.  60.) 

I  may  add  that  Jacob's  act  of  pouring  oil  on  the  stone  in  pro- 
pitiation of  the  indwelling  spirit  (thus  employing  an  established 
mode  of  honouring  living  persons)  points  the  way  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  another  usage  of  stone- worshippers.  A  Dakotah, 
before  praying  to  a  stone  for  succour,  paints  it  with  some  red 
pigment,  such  as  red  ochre.  Now  when  we  read  that  along  with 
offerings  of  milk,  honey,  eggf\^  froit,  flour,  etc.,  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimais  offer  ''red  lead  or  cochineal,"  we  may  suspect  that 
these  three  colouring  matters,  having  red  as  their  common 
character,  are  substitutes  for  blood.  The  supposed  resident 
ghost  was  at  first  propitiated  by  anointing  the  stone  with 
human  blood ;  and  tihen,  in  defaalt  of  this,  red  pigment  was 
used :  ghosto  and  gods  being  sapposed  by  primitive  men  to  be 
easily  deceived  by  shams. 

Animal-navitng  among  the  Semites, — In  vol.  i,  p.  126,  Palgrave, 
referring  to  an  Arab,  writes : — "  'Obeyd,  *  the  wolf,'  to  give  him 
the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  a  name  well  earned 
by  his  unrelenting  cruelty  and  deep  deceit."  Now  read  the 
following  from  the  Book  of  Judges,  vii,  25  : — '*  And  they  took 
two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  [raven]  and  Zecb  [wolf], 
and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at 
the  wine-press  of  Zecb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and  brought  the 
heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan." 
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Thas  we  havo  proof  tbat  Semitic  cliiofs  bore  animal  names; 
donbtless  given,  as  wo  see  thej  are  still  giyen,  as  nicknanies. 
With  this  we  may  join  tbe  fact  that  at  the  present  time  "  the 
Cabjles  are  said  to  distingnisb  tbeir  difPerent  tribes  br  figores 
of  animals  tatooed  on  forehead,  nose,  temples,  or  cheeks  :'*  imply- 
ing descent  from  founders  identified  by  name  with  these  aninnals 
(L.  Geiger,  ZeiUchr.  D.  M.  (?.,  1869,  p.  169).  When  we  put  this 
evidence  side  by  side  with  that  given  in  §§  170-4,  showing 
how  animal-naming  among  savages  leads  to  belief  in  animal- 
ancestors  and  to  the  propitiation  of  animals,  it  becomes  stOl 
more  manifest  that  among  Mesopotamian  peoples,  animal- 
gods  and  gods  half-man  half-bmte,  originated  in  the  way 
alleged. 

Since  the  above  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  there  has  appeared  an  interesting  essay  on  '^  Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,'*  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
(see  Journal  of  Fhilology,  vol.  iz),  in  which  he  shows  how 
extensive  is  animal-naming,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  animal- 
tribes,  among  existing  Arabs.  Here  is  a  part  of  a  list  given  by 
him: — 

**  Atad^  lion  ;  '  a  number  of  tribf  b.'  Aw9,  wolf  ;  *  a  tribe  of  the  Aa^,' 
or  Defenders.  Badan,  ibex}  ^a  tribe  of  the  Kalb  and  others. '  Tka^taba, 
she- f OX;  'name  of  tribes.'  Gardd,  locusts;  *a  sub-tribe  of  the  Tmntm.* 
Bent  Satnamot  sons  of  the  dove  ;  'a  sub-tribe  of , the  Axd.'  Thawr,  bull ; 
*  a  sub-tribe  of  Hamd&n  and  of  'Abd  Man&h.'  Oa^h,  calf  of  an  ass ;'  a 
sub-tribe  of  the  Arabs.'  Hidi,  kite  ;  <  a  sub-tribe  of  Murftd.'  J>kCb,  wolf ; 
'  son  of  'Amr,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Azd.'  Dube^^a,  little  hyena ;  '  sou  of  Qaya, 
a  subtribe  of  Bekr  bin  W4iL'  "    (p.  79.) 

And  continuing  the  list,  Professor  Smith  gives  as  other 
animal-names  of  tribes,  lizard,  eagle,  she-goat,  raven,  hedgehog, 
dog,  whelp,  jerboa,  panthers,  little  panther,  eto.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that — 

"  The  origin  of  all  these  names  is  referred  in  the  genealogical  system  of  the 
Arabs  to  an  ancestor  who  bore  the  tribal  or  gentile  name.  Thus  the  Kalb^  or 
dog-tribe,  consists  of  the  Beni  Kalb-— sous  of  Kalb  (the  dog),  who  is  in  turn 
son  of  Wabra  (the  female  zockbadger)/'  eto.    (p.  80.) 

Rejecting  this  interpretation  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of 
Mr.  McLennan,  Professor  Smith  says — 

*'  A  conclusiTe  argument  against  the  ^nealogical  system  is  that  it  is  built 
on  the  patriarchal  theory.  Kvery  nation  and  eyery  tribe  must  haye  sn 
ancestor  of  the  same  name  from  whom  kinship  is  reckoned  exduaiyely  in  the 
male  line."     (p.  81.) 

And  he  thereupon  contends  that  sinoe  kinship  through  females 
is  the  primitive  form,  the  system  of  tribal  naming  could  not 
have  thus  arisen.  But,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (§  293),  this 
is  not  a  necessary  implication.  Remarking  that  the  system  of 
kinship  through  females  evidently  does  not  exclude  the  know- 
ledge of  male  parentage  (since  in  the  rudest  tribe  there  is  a 
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name  for  father  as  well  as  for  mother)  I  have  pointed  out  that  is 
the  same  way  among  ourselves,  the  tracing  of  kinship  through 
males  does  not  exclude  a  perfect  recognition  of  motherhood. 
And  hero  I  have  to  add  that  descent  from  a  distinguished  man 
will  natumllj  survive  in  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  system 
of  kinship  through  females,  and  the  male  genealogy,  regarded 
with  pride,  will  supplant  the  female ;  just  as  among  ourselves 
the  posterity  of  a  woman  of  rank  who  married  a  man  of  low 
degree,  will  preserve  the  record  of  their  ancestress  while  drop- 
ping that  of  their  ancestor,  notwithstanding  the  system  of 
descent  through  males.  [On  considering,  after  writing  the  above, 
where  I  should  be  likely  to  iind  proof,  there  occurred  to  me  the 
case  of  Lord  Clyde,  of  whom  I  had  heard  that  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  good  family,  had  married  a  man  of  inferior  origin. 
Whether  the  name  Campbell  was  that  of  his  father  or  his  mother, 
I  did  not  know;  but  inquiry  proved  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded.  His  father's  name  was  John  Macliver,  and  his  mother's 
Agnes  Campbell.  By  successive  steps  the  maternal  name 
displaced  the  paternal  name;  and  his  daughter  is 'now  called 
Miss  Campbell.  This,  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  notwith* 
standing  descent  in  the  female  line,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
chief,  usurping  the  place  of  the  previous  name,  will  i*eadily 
become  a  tribal  name.] 

But  there  is  a  co-operative  cause.  A  tribe  from  time  to 
time  divides,  and  the  migrating  part,  attaches  itself  to  some 
leader :  a  man  of  strength,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  or  resource. 
How  are  members  of  the  migrating  part  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  remainder,  and  by  adjacent  tribes  ?  Evidently  by  the 
name  of  their  leader  or  cmef.  They  become  known  as  followers 
of  the  Snake,  the  Wolf,  or  the  Bear,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
needs  but  to  recall  the  case  of  a  Highland  clan,  all  members 
of  which  habitually  acquired  the  clan-name,  whether  related 
by  blood  to  its  head  or  not,  to  show  how  the  tendency  to  speak 
generally  of  the  followers  of  the  Snake  as  Snakes  will  conflict 
with  recognition  of  their  maternally-derived  relationships. 
Especially  when  there  grows  up  a  new  generation,  having 
individual  names  unknown  to  adjacent  tribes,  there  will  arise 
an  established  practice  of  calling  them  Snakes — a  practice  ending 
in  the  Story  of  descent  from  an  ancestral  snake  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  tribe.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Snake  Indians 
of  North  America,  or  the  Nagas  (snakes)  of  the  Indian  Hills, 
who  are  worshippera  of  the  snake. 

AnmaUnamtvig  in  Great  Britain. — Anyone  who  upon  occasion 
speaks  of  a  keen  and  merciless  man  as  '^  a  hawk,"  or  of  another 
a8  '*  a  pg  "  because  of  his  dirtiness,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  in  rude  tiroes  animal- names  are  acquired. 
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While   rccoji^tiiziTig  tbe  exceptional  o«8es  of    birth-naming 
after  aon^e  animal  visible  at  tiie  time  of  birth,  he   -will   tbe 
less  doubt  that  animal-names  nsnallj  result  from  nicfaianiing, 
on  finding  among  ourselves  cases  in  which  the  animal  nick* 
name   becomes  substituted  for  the  conventional  sumame  pre« 
viousIt  current.     Two  oases,  one  dating  some  centuries  back, 
and  the  other  belonging  to  our  own  time,  maj  be  here  gireiL. 
Doubtless  there  still  exists,  as  there  existed  some  jears  since 
when  I  saw  it,  the  remnant  of  an  old  castle  built  on  an  inland  in 
Loch^an-Eilean  in   Bothiemurchus,   which   was,  according^   to 
tradition,  a  stronghold  of  the  ''Wolf  of  Badenoch."   Wko  was 
he  ?    Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  Skeichet  of  Early    Scotch  History 
(p.  424),  speaks  of  "  the  harrying  of  the  countiy  and  burning 
of  the  church  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  ;^'  and  in  his  Scotland  «» 
the  Middle  Age$  (p.  297),  says:—'* Tbe  magnificent  cathedral  of 
Elgin  [was]  ....  so  roughly  handled  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  bishops  called 
their  restoration  a  rebuilding."    Mr.  Innes  doei  ^ot  give  the 
Christian  name  or  surname  of  this  robber-chief.     Further  in- 
quiry, however,  disclosed  it.     In  Burton's  History  of  Scotland 
(vol.  iii,  p.  97),  he  is  referred  to  as  "  King  Robert's  brother, 
Alexander."     Evidently,  then,  the  original  proper  name  had 
become  less  familiar  than  the  substituted  nickname ;  which  sup- 
planted  it  not  only  in  popular  speech,  but  partially  in  literatore. 
We  have  but  to  suppose  times  still  ruder  than  those  in  which  he 
lived,  and  times  in  which  Chrletianity  had  in  no  degree  under- 
mined  primitive  superstitions,  to  see  that  just  as  Earl  Siward, 
of  Northumbria,  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  an  actual  bear, 
so  tbe  descendants  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  would  have  been 
described  in  tradition  as  derived  from  an  actual  wolf.    A  further 
significant  fact  remains.     It  is  stated  in  Jervise*s  Land  of  ths 
Lindsays  (p.  350)  that  Countess  Isabella  "  was  the  wife  of  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch."    Here,  in  this  very  statement,  the  nickname  has 
replaced  the  pre-established  name  of  the  man,  while  the  name 
of  the  woman  remains   unchanged.     It  needs  but  that  this 
statement  should  be  accepted  literally,   as    such    statements 
are  among  the  uncivilized,  to  understand  how  it  happens  that 
here  and  there  a  family  traces  back  its  origin  to  a  woman 
identified  by   name,  who  was   married  to  an  animal;  as  in 
"  the  story  of  tbe  origin  of   the  Dikokamenni  £[irghiz  .  .  • 
from  a  red  greyhound  and  a  certain  queen  with  her  forty  hand- 
maidens," quoted  by  Mr.  McLennan  from  the  Michells* 

The  other  instance  comes  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  region 
little  vuiited,  and  retaining  old  usages.  There  the  surname 
'*  James  "  is  so  common  that  nicknames  are  required  to  distin- 
guish among  those  beaiing  it.  A  gentleman  known  to  me,  Mr. 
Keeling,  C.E.,  of  Cheltenham,  having  to  find  a  man  thus  named, 
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discorered  that  he  was  nicknamed  ^'hoant,**  that  in  "mole." 
Moreover  he  was  one  of  a  number  who  had  inherited  the  nick- 
name, and  who  had  their  respective  Christian  names — John  Hoont, 
Henry  Hoont,  etc.  Clearly,  among  savages  a  few  generations 
would  have  established  the  tradition  of  descent  from  an  actual 
mole :  memory  of  the  original  bearer  of  the  nickname  having 
died  out.  When  wo  find  that  even  where  there  are  established 
surnames  of  the  civilized  kind,  nicknames  derived  from  aoimals 
usurp  their  places  and  become  inherited,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
questionable  that  in  the  absence  of  established  surnames, 
animal-names  will  eventually  becomes  the  names  of  gentes  and 
tribes,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  animals  they  are 
named  after — supposed,  that  is,  by  the  uncivilized  man,  who  is 
without  our  general  ideas  of  law,  order,  cause;  who  has  no 
notions  of  possible  and  impossible;  who^  without  capacity 
for  criticizing,  accepts  blindly  the  statements  made  to  him 
by  his  seniors;  and  who,  indeed,  were  he  critical,  might 
reasonably  conclude  that  these  metamorphoses  of  animals  into 
men  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  animal  metamorphoses 
which  really  take  place,  and  which  he  has  observed.  Strong 
reason  should  be  given  before  rejecting  this  interpretation 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  savages  themselves  thus  explain  their 
tribal  names ;  as  instance  the  ArawAks,  most  of  whom  **  assert 
that  each  family  is  descended — their  fathers  knew  how, 
but  they  themselves  have  forgotten — ^from  its  eponymous 
animal,  bird,  or  plant."  Once  more,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  conception  of  an  animal-ancestor  thus  originates,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  g^ng  along  with  the  ideas  and  feelings 
respectaog  ancestors  entertained  by  primitive  men,  it  will 
originate  a  special  regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal 
name — a  regard  which  here  results  in  making  the  animal  a 
sacred  totem,  and  here  in  producing  worship  of  it. 

That  our  relatives  the  Scandinavians  exemplified  in  their  idens 
of  the  alliance  between  men  and  animals,  certain  further 
results  of  animal-naming,  is  made  tolerably  clear  by  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  Brates  were  included  in  the  soq^al  oompaot^  and  dealt  with  as  if  thej 
Lad  heen  rational  creatures.  If  a  beayer  was  killed,  bj  the  laws  of  Hakon . 
the  Good  a  fine  of  three  marks  was  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  eround, '  both 
for  bloodwite'  and  hamesucken/  thus  recognizing  the  animal  s  rights  at  an 
inhabitant  of  the  soiL  The  <^d  Norwegian  itatutes  decreed  that '  the  bear 
and  wolf  shall  be  outlaws  in  every  place.'  •  .  •  Yet  even  Bruin  was  entitled 
to  his  judicial  privileges )  for  if  be  had  xobbed  or  injured  his  two-legged 
countrymen»  it  was  necessary  to  summon  a  Tinwald  court,  and  pronounce 
him  liable  44>  punishment  in  due  form.  In  the  Saga  of  Finboga  hinom  Bama, 
the  griszly  offender  is  challenged  to  a  duel,  and  slain  by  Finbog  with  all  the 
courtesies  of  chiralrj.  Werlauff,  the  editor  of  this  saga  (Copenhagen,  1812), 
says,  the  opinion  that  bears  hare  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Danish  is  siiil 
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SreTalent  in  Konray.    (Crichton  ftnd  Wbeaion,  Scandtmavia^   Ameiemi  ni 
iodem,  i,  192-8  (note)) 

AnimaUworghip, — One  of  the  caasos  assigned  in  tbe  text 
(§  168)  for  the  worship  of  animals,  was  the  belief,  illostrated 
in  snndrj  ways,  that  a  creatare  foand  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dead  body  is  a  new  form  assumed  by  the  doable,  or  other- 
wise a  re-incarnation  of  the  ghost.  Here  are  further  examples 
of  this  belief :  the  first  of  them  sapplied  by  the  people  of  Bank's 
Island. 

"  A  woman  knowing  that  a  neighbour  waa  at  the  point  of  demth,  beard  a 
rustling  of  Bometbing  in  her  house,  as  if  it  were  a  moth  fluttering,  just  as 
the  sound  of  cries  and  wailings  showed  her  that  the  soul  was  flown.  She 
caught  the  fluttering  thing  between  her  hands,  and  ran  with  it,  crying  cmt 
that  she  had  caught  the  €Uai  [i.e.,  that  which  a  '  min  belieTes '  to  '  be  a  iind 
of  reflection  of  his  own  personality ;  the  man  and  his  ai€n  lire^  flaurisb, 
suffer,  and  die  (P)  together/  280-1].  But  though  she  opened  her  faan'Js 
abore  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  there  was  no  reooTery."  (Codrington,  Jaurmal 
qfths  Anihropoloffieal  IiutituU,  x,  23  i.) 

Here  is  another  which  the  Samoans  famish. 

"  On  the  beach,  near  where  a  person  had  been  drowned,  and  whose  body 
was  supposed  to  have  become  a  porpoise,  or  on  the  battlefield,  where  another 
fell,  might  hare  been  seen,  ritting  in  silence,  a  group  of  fire  or  six,  and  one 
a  few  yards  before  them  with  a  sheet  of  native  cloth  spread  oat  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him.  Addressing  soma  god  of  the  family  he  said,  '  Oh, 
be  kind  to  us )  let  us  obtain  without  difficulty  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  / ' 
The  first  thiug  that  happened  to  light  upon  the  sheet  was  supposed  to  be  the 
spirit  .  .  •  grasshopper,  butterfly,  ant,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be,  it  was 
carefully  wrapped  up,  taken  to  the  family,  the  friends  assembled,  and  the 
bundle  buried  with  all  due  ceremony,  ss  if  it  contained  the  real  spirit  of  the 
departed."     (Turner,  Samoa  a  hundred  T&ar9  A^o,  pp.  150>1.) 

Along  with  this  belief  respecting  ordinary  ghosts,  the 
Samoans  have  an  allied,  and  to  all  appearance  resnlticg,  belief, 
respecting  extraordinary  ghosts. 

"  The  village  gods,  like  those  of  the  household,  had  all  some  particular 
incarnation :  one  was  supposed  to  appear  as  a  bat,  another  as  a  heron, 
another  as  an  owL  ...  A  dead  owl  round  under  a  tree  in  the  settlement 
was  the  signal  for  all  the  Tillage  to  assemble  at  the  place,  bum  their  bodies 
with  firebrands,  and  beat  their  foreheads  with  stones  till  the  blood  flowed, 
and  eo  they  ezpresped  their  sympathy  and  condolence  with  the  god  orer  tlM 
calamity  *  by  an  oflbring  of  blood.'  He  still  lived,  however,  and  moved  about 
in  all  the  other  existing  owls  of  tlie  otuntry.  (Turner,  Samoa  a  Mmmdnd 
Yeart  Ago^  pp.  21  and  26.) 

Concerning  these  same  people  I  roay  add  that  they  furnish  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  unlimited  crednlity  causes 
that  literal  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  in  many  cases  ends 
in  the  belief  in  animal-ancestors  and  resulting  worship  of  them. 
Turner  tells  us  that  the  Samoans  have  traditions  of  battles 
between  trees,  birds,  fish,  and  beasts;  and  after  giving  some 
examples,  he  says  : — 

"  I  tell  them  that  the  shark,  red  fish,  etc.,  must  have  been  mere  figurativi 
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naniM  for  ebiefi  and  districti,  and  the  flnnj  troops  under  them  were  doubt- 
less liring  meH,  bnt  in  tJl  these  stories  the  Samoans  are  rigid  litenvlists,  and 
bolioTO  in  the  vorj  words  of  the  tradition.  And  jet  at  the  present  day  the/ 
haro  towns  and  districts  bearing  figaratire  names,  distinct  from  the  real 
names,  such  as  the  sword  fish,  the  stinging  ray,  the  dog,  the  wild  boar,  the 
Tonjjan  cock,  the  frigate  bird,  etc.*'  {Samoa  a  Hundred  l>a>*«  A^o,  pp.  213  -4.) 

SnaJse-Ancestors  in  North  America. — A  recently  pablisbed 
work,  The  Snake^Danc^  of  the  Moqui$  of  Arizona^  by  John  Q. 
Bonrke,  gives  some  interesting  facts  illas'}ratiye  of  the  belief  in 
snake-ancestors.  Giving  his  inferences  from  the  evidence,  the 
writer  says — 

"My  own  enspicton  is  tihatoneof  the  minor  objects  of  the  snake-dance 
has  been  tbe  perpetual-ion  in  dramatic  form  of  the  legend  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Moqui  family  (p.  178).  ...  In  the  religious  dances  of 
saoh  peoples  as  the  Zunis,  Moquis,  and  Querez,  suggestions  of  their  his- 
tory and  previous  environment  will  crop  out  in  fe:itares  which  from  any 
other  point  of  ricw  would  be  without  import.  Tbe  faet  that  the  snake- 
dance  reflects  in  some  manner  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  already  been 
indicated,  but  beyond  learning  that  tbe  willow  wands  standing  around  the 
altars  commemorated  their  dei^,  nothing  was  eliuited  at  Hualpi.  .  .  .  Should 
it  be  shown  positiTclv,  as  I  think  can  be  done,  that  snake  worship  and 
ancestor  or  spirit  worship  are  combined  in  the  same  rite,  we  may  .  .  .  with 
a  little  more  paf  ient  work  determine  whether  or  not  the  Moquis  have  ever 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (p.  179)."  .  .  .  Nanahe  persistently 
'*  spoke  of  the  snskes  as  his  *  fathers,'  a  reverential  expression  which  of  itself 
would  go  far  towards  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  rattlesnake- 
dance  and  ancestor  worship  "  (p.  195). 

These  conclusions  were  based  npon  statements  elicited  from 
one  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  snake-dance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  significant  ones : — 

*'  Nanahe  continued :  '  The  members  of  the  order  always  carry  these  medi- 
cines with  them,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  rattlesnake  they  first  pray  to 
their  father,  the  sun,  and  then  say :  *  Father,  make  him  to  bo  tame ;  make 
him  that  nothing  shall  happen  that  he  bring  evil  unto  me.  Verily,  make 
him  to  be  tame.'  Then  they  address  the  rattlesnake  and  say :  *  Father,  be 
good '  {i.e.  kind  or  tame)  '  unto  me,  for  here  I  make  my  prayers.'  This  being 
done,  the  rattlesnake  is  captured  .  .  .  and  token  home  (p.  189)  .  .  .'  " 

Kabi-vehma  (the  Peacemaker)  said,  "  Many  years  ago  the  Moquis  ased  to 
live  upon  the  other  side  of  a  high  mountain,  beyond  the  San  Juan  River.  .  .  . 
The  chief  of  those  who  lived  there  thought  he  would  take  a  trip  down  the 
big  river  to  see  where  it  went  to.  •  •  .  The  stream  carried  him  to  the  sea- 
shore. .  •  .  When  he  arrived  on  the  beach  he  saw  on  top  of  a  cliff  a  number 
of  houses,  in  which  lired  many  men  and  women.  .  .  .  That  night  be  took 
unto  himself  one  of  the  women  as  his  wife.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
home  the  woman  gave  birth  to  snakes,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  snake 
family  (gens  or  clan)  which  manages  this  dance.  When  sue  gave  birth  to 
these  snakf  s  they  bit  a  number  of  the  children  of  the  Moouis.  The  Moquis 
then  moved  in  a  body  to  their  present  villages,  and  they  have  this  dance  to 
conciliate  the  snakes,  so  that  they  won't  bite  their  children  "  (p.  177). 

In  another  chapter  the  writer  i\3fers  to  a  large  amount  of  con- 
firmatory evidence  showing  the  prevalence  elsewhere  of  kindred 
ideas. 
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The  Sfiake'l^Tti  aTnotig  the  iinrtmtt.— A  rerificatioii  of  Ihe 
riew  set  forth  m  §§  167-8,  in  furnished  by  the  following  pussago 
from  the  ^neid,  Bk.  r,  75. 

JSneas  "  waa  alrndj  on  his  waj  from  the  council  to  the  tomb  [of  Anehises, 
hit  father]  .  .  .  Here  in  due  libation,  he  poure  on  the  gioand  two  bowls  al 
the  wine-god*a  pure  juice,  two  of  new  milk,  two  of  sacrificial  blood  ;  he 
flings  bright  flowers,  and  makes  this  utterance : — '  Hail  to  thee,  blessed  siiVy 
once  more  1  Hail  to  yon,  ashes  of  one  rcacned  in  rain,  spirit  and  shade  of  nij 
father  1'  ...  He  had  aaid  this,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  graye  a  smooth 
shining  serpent  trailed  along  .  •  •  coiling  peacefully  round  the  to>mb»  «nd 
gliding  between  the  altars.  .  .  .  J£neas  stood  wondentruck :  the  creaiure 
.  .  .  tiiBted  of  the  rianda,  and  then,  innocent  of  harm,  re-entered  the  tomb 
at  its  baae,  leaving  the  altars  where  its  mouth  had  been.  Quickened  bj  thii^ 
the  hero  resumes  the  work  of  homsf^e  to  his  sire,  not  knowing  whetLar  to 
think  this  the  genius  of  the  spot  or  his  father's  menial  spirit." 

Though  here,  alonc^  with  the  oonceptiona  of  a  higher  stage 
than  that  described  in  §§  167-8,  there  is  not  distinct  identi- 
fication of  the  make  with  the  ancestral  ghost,  some  connexion 
between  them  is  assumed.  That  among  the  possible  relations 
between  the  tomb-hannting  animal  and  the  deceased  person, 
metamorphosis  will  be  supposed  by  early  peoples,  is  clear.  And 
that  hence  results  the  identification  of  owls  and  bats  (and 
possibly  Hsarabcei)  with  souls,  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

A  striking  yerificaiion  of  the  foregoing  inference  has  come  to 
me  quite  recently  (1884)  in  an  easay  entitled  A  Sepulchral  ReUff 
frcnn  Tarentum,  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  (reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  toI.  v).  Discussing  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  not  infrequent  presence  of  sculptured  snakes 
on  sepulchral  tablets,  representing  ministrations  to  deceased 
persons,  Mr.  Gardner  says : — 

'*  We  know  that  it  was  by  no  meana  unuaual  among  the  Greeks  to  have 
tame  anakea,  and  to  allow  them  the  range  of  the  houae."  .  .  .  The  inference 
of  aome  ta  "  that  bia  [the  snake's]  presence  in  theae  reliefs  muat  hare  refer- 
ence to  the  widely-apread  belief  of  ancient  times,  that  snakes  were  either  the 
companions  or  even  the  repreaentativea  of  dead  heroes.  I  need  not  aurely 
bring  forward  proofa  of  tlua  atatement,  but  I  may  for  a  moment  pause  to 
poiut  out  how  ancient  acienee  explained  the  fact.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Hfhen  the  dead  body  of  Cleomenes  waa  hanging  on  the  crosa  in  Egypt,  a  large 
serpent  was  seen  wound  about  it,  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  birds  of  prry 
who  would  hate  fed  on  it  This  phenomenon,  he  aaja,'  terrified  aome  ot  the 
Alexandriana,  aa  proving  that  deomenea  waa  a  hero  of  aemi-diyine  nature, 
until  it  waa  pointed  out,  that  aa  the  dead  body  cf  a  bull  producea  beea  and 
that  of  a  horse  wasps,  so  the  dead  body  of  a  man  produces  in  the  natund 
oourae  of  its  decay,  snakea." 

Here  then  we  find  further  support  for  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  §  167,  that  a  house-haunting  animal  is  liable  to  be  iden- 
tified with  a  returned  ancestor ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  get 
an  illustration  of  the  supposed  mode  of  metamoxphosis—^  mode 
supposed  in  sundry  cases  of  kindred  superstitions;  as  in  the  be- 
lief that  gods  take  the  shape  of  flies — a  belief  of  the  Aecadians, 
of  the  Philistines,  and  of  some  extant  North  American  Indians. 
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I  maj  add  tliat  certain  incidents  attending  the  worsliip  of 
Ajsklepios,  while  thej  serve  in  one  waj  to  verify  the  above 
inferences,  serve  to  show  how,  nnder  some  circnmstances,  snake* 
worship  arises  in  a  partially-different  way.  Originally  re« 
£?rred  to  by  Homer  as  a  physician  («.0.,  a  medicine-man), 
among  whose  sonrces  of  influence,  skill  as  a  snake-charmer  may 
naturally  have  been  one  (giving  origin  to  the  habitnal  repre- 
sentation of  him  as  holding  a  staff  round  which  a  serpent  is 
ooiled),  Asklepios,  in  the  later  periods  of  his  worship,  is  himself 
represented  as  a  serpent.  Speaking  of  cei^in  Roman  coins, 
Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  of  the  British  If  nsenm,  says  :•— 

"On  tha  reverse  of  thii  specimen  Oiracalla  i»  repreeented  in  militerjdrew, 
with  hit  right  iiand  upraised  to  salute  a  serpent  entwined  around  a  tree,  its 
head  towards  the  EmpNeror.  •  •  •  That  the  serpent  who  is  here  reoeiring 
adoration  is  Asklepios  is  rendered  certain  both  by  the  presence  of  Tele- 
sphoros,  and  by  a  comparison  of  this  piece  with  another  or  Caracalla*s  Per- 

famene  coins,  .  .  .  Although  the  serpent  is  an  attribute  of  the  Qod  of 
lealing,  which  is  almost  inrariably  present,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  the  god 
represented  as  on  the  coin  now  under  diicussion.  Serpents,  however,  wei^ 
kept  in  many  of  his  temples,  and,  indeed,  were  sometimes  considered  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  deity  himself,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  his  worship 
from  one  city  to  another.  Thus,  the  people  of  Sikyon  traced  the  oriein  of 
their  Asklepios  oultus  to  a  Sikyonian  woman  who  had  brought  the  god  from 
Epidaurus  in  the  form  of  a  serpents  In  the  form  of  a  serpent  also  the  god 
was  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome.  On  a  famous  medallion  of  Antoninus 
Pius  we  see  the  serpent — that  is,  Asklepios — about  to  plunge  from  the 
vessel  which  has  conveyed  him  into  the  wares  of  Father  Tiber,  who  welcomes 
him  with  outstretched  hand,  and  upon  whose  island  the  first  Roman  temple  of 
the  new  dirinity  was  afterwards  erected.  This  medallion  bears  the  inscription, 
JEsct^pivs."  (Asklepi4H  and  the  Coins  qfJPerffamom  [republished  from  The 
JfumUoMUo  ChromieU,  8rd  series,  toL  ii],  by  Warwick  Wroth,  Esq.,  pp.  47-8.) 

LotiU'Worship^'-^l  have  not  included  in  the  chapter  on  plant- 
worship,  tho  case  of  the  lotus;  hecanse  I  did  not  wish  to 
endanger  the  general  argpa.ment  by  a  donbtfnl  snpporfc.  The 
evidence  is,  howeyer,  safiGicient  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  lotas* 
warship  arose  in  the  same  way  as  did  soma-worship. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  the  product  of  some  plant,  called  lotus, 
was  eaten  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  producing  a  state  of  blissful 
indifiPerence ;  though  among  sundry  plants  which  have  gone 
by  the  name,  it  is  not  decided  which  was  the  one.  Further, 
there  was  in  the  East  the  belief  in  a  divinity  residing  in  a 
water-plant  known  as  the  lotus;  and  at  present  in  Thibet, 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  the  lotus  is  the  dominant  religion. 
As  is  stated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Abode  of  Snow,  pp.  304-6,  the  daily 
and  hourly  prayer  is  *'  Om  man!  padme  haun,**  which  literally 
rendered  means,  '*  O  Qod  I  the  jewel  in  the  lotus.  Amen.'' 
The  word  mani,  here  translated  jewel,  and  meaning  more 
generally  a  precious  thing,  is  variously  applied  to  sacred  objects 
—to  the  long  stone  tumuli,  to  the  prayer-mills,  eto.     So  that 
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raiding  tbroogh  the  fignratiVe  expremkm  to  Hhe  original 
thought,  it  woDid  soem  to  be — "  Oh  Qod  !  the  pmoioas  oraacred 
power  in  the  lotnii."  DiflScnlties  in  explaining^  the  ancient 
legend  aboat  lotas-eating,  aa  well  as  this  existing'  enperstition, 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  now  known  as  the  lotus  has 
no  toxio  qualities.  There  is,  howerer,  a  possible  solution.  The 
lotas  has  a  sweet  root ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cashmere, 
this  root  is  hooked  up  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  used 
as  food.  But  a  sweet  root  contains  fermentable  matters — ^both 
the  saccharine  and  the  amjlaceoas ;  even  now,  alcohol  is  made 
from  beet-root.  Possibly,  then,  in  earlj  times  the  jniee  and 
starch  of  the  lotns-root  were  used,  just  as  the  sap  of  the  palm  is 
in  some  places  used  still,  for  making  an  intoxicating  beverage; 
and  the  beliefs  concerning  the  lotas  maj  have  survived  in  times 
when  this  beverage  was  replaced  by  others  more  easily  pro- 
dace  d.  The  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  soma- worship  the  jaice 
was  fermented,  while  in  later  days  it  was  not  (other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  having  come  into  use),  yields  additional 
reason  for  thinking  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  have 
this  evidence: — some  plant  yielding  a  product  caastng  a 
pleasurable  meutal  state,  was  identical  in  name  with  a  plaat 
regarded  as  sacred  because  of  an  indwelling  god. 

It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that  in  Egypt  the  lotus  was  sacred  ns  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Indian  lotus  stood  in  like 
relation  to  the  Ganges.  I  notice  this  interpretation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remarking  that  I  do  not  believe  any  early  usage  arose 
through  symbolisation.  This  is  one  of  the  many  erroneous 
interpretations  which  result  from  ascribing  developed  ideas  to 
undeveloped  minds.  No  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  bow 
primitive  usages  could  ha^e  arisen,  observes  how  they  do  arise, 
will  believe  that  the  primitive  man  ever  deliberately  adopted  a 
symbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  of  a  symbol  as  such.  All 
symbolic  actions  are  modifications  of  actions  which  originally 
luul  practical  ends — ^were  not  invented  bat  grew.  The  case  of 
mutilations  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  process. 

Other'Worlds, — The  speculation  ventured  in  §  113,  that  con- 
quest of  one  i-ace  by  another  introdnces  beliefs  in  different  other 
worlds,  to  which  the  superior  and  inferior  go,  is  supported  by 
this  passage  which  I  have  since  met  with : — 

"  If  there  nre  strong  caste-distinctions,  the  souls  of  the  noble  and  chief 
men  are  said  to  ff o  to  a  better  country  than  those  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  m  Cochin  China,  common  people  do  not  entertain  the  souls 
of  their  friends  on  the  same  day  of  the  All-SouU'  feast  as  that  on  which  the 
nobilitj  hare  inTited  theirs ;  because  otherwise  those  souls  when  returning 
would 'have  their  former  serranta  to  carry  the  gifts  received." — Biulxatk^ 
VergU  Jp9ifeholog%4,  p.  89. 
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SwpersHHons  of  the  Russians, — Under  foreg^in^  heads  the 
examples  of  each  form  of  snperstition  resulting  from  the  ghosi- 
theory,  are  taken  from  divers  societies.  Here  it  will  he  instmc- 
tive  to  present  an  entire  series  of  these  several  forms  of  such 
superstitions  as  exhibited  in  the  same  society.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Balston's  Songs  of  the  Bussian 
Feople. 

Because  thcj  beliere  one  of  the  forms  of  the  soul  to  be  the  shadow  **  there 
are  persons  there  who  object  to  baring  their  silhouettes  taken,  fearing  that  if 
thej  do  so  they  wUl  die  before  the  year  is  out."     (p.  117.) 

**  A  man's  reflected  image  is  supposed  to  be  in  communion  with  his  inner 
■elf."     (p.  117.) 

*'  The  tierrians  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  witch  often  leaves  her  body  ^hile 
■he  is  asleep,  and  flies  abroad  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfij."    (pp.  117-^.) 

'*  After  death  the  soul  at  first  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  body, 
and  then  follows  it  to  the  tomb.  The  Bulgarians  nold  that  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  and  sits  on  the  nearest  tree  waiting  till  the 
funeral  is  over."     (p.  115.) 

"  A  common  belief  among  the  Russian  peasantry  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  haunt  their  old  homes  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during  which  they 
eat  and  drink,  and  watch  the  sorrowing  of  the  mourners."     (p.  118.) 

"  Great  care  is  taken  to  provide  the  dead  man  with  what  he  requires  on 
his  long  journey,  especially  with  a  handkerchief  and  towel,  .  .  .  and  with  a 
coin  ...  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  place  in  the  other  world  .  .  .  The 
custom  of  providing  money  for  the  corpse  has  always  been  imiveisal  among 
the  Skronians."     (pp.  315-6.) 

Mourning  "was  lormerly  attended  by  laceration  of  the  faces  of  the 
mourners,  a  custom  still  preserved  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Montenegro."     (p.  816.) 

Among  the  old  Slavonians  "  in  some  cases  at  least,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  the  occasion  of  a  buriaL"     (p.  324.) 

**  In  addition  to  being  accompanied  by  his  widow,  the  heathen  Slavonian, 
if  a  man  of  means  and  distinction,  was  solaced  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  his 
slavej."     (p.  828.) 

On  Dmitry's  Saturday  **  the  peasants  attend  a  church  serTioe,  and  after- 
wards they  go  out  to  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  there  institute  a  feast, 
lauding  .  .  .  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  dead,  and  then  drinking 
to  their  eternal  rest."     (p.  260.) 

^  In  olden  days  a  memorial  banquet  was  held  in  his  [the  departed  one's] 
honour  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day  after  his  dieath,  and  on 
its  annirersary,  and  he  was  remembered  also  in  the  feasts  celebrated  .  .  . 
in  memory  of  the  Fathers.  .  •  •  To  these  feasts  it  was  customary  to  inrite 
the  dead.  •  .  •  Silently  the  living  •  .  .  threw  portions  of  the  food  under  tho 
table  for  their  spirit-guests."     (pp.  320-1.) 

"Among  the  (non-SlaTonic)  Mord?ins  in  the  Penca  and  Saratof  Qovem- 
ments,  a  dead  man's  relations  offer  the  corpse  eggs,  butter,  and  money,  say- 
ing :  *■  Here  is  something  for  you :  Marfa  has  bruuglit  you  thii.  Watch  orer 
her  corn  and  cattle.' "     (p.  121.) 

*'  The  festival  called  Sildunilsa  ...  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  In  certain  districts  the  women  and  girls  still  toko  food  and  drink 
to  the  cemeteries,  and  there  '  howl '  orer  the  graves  of  their  dead  friends  and 
relatires.  When  they  have  'howled*  long  enough,  they  .  .  .  proceed  to 
eat,  drink,  ani  be  merry,  deeming  tliat  the  dead  can  *  rejoiee'  with  them." 
(p.  22«.) 
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"  Hera  is  a  ipecim«n  of  a  PricAUanie,  intended  to  be  veeited  orer  •  gmrm 
on  the  twentietJi  of  April  .  .  . 

'  O  je,  onr  own  fathers  and  ntothers  I  in  what  hare  we  angered  yon,  oar 
own,  that  jou  have  no  welcome  for  ui«,  no  joj,  no  parental  charm  ?  .  .  .' 

And  here  ...  is  a  specimen  of  an  orphan's  wailing  abore  her  moCher's 
grsTe: — 

*  O  mother  dear  that  bare  me,  O  with  sadness  longed-for  one  I  To  whom 
hast  thou  left  us,  on  whom  are  we  orphans  to  rest  our  hopes  ?  .  •  .  Hare  a 
eare  for  us,  mother,  dear,  gire  us  a  word  of  kindness!  Ko,  thou  haat 
hardened  thj  h^art  harder  than  stone,  and  hast  folded  thyuncaressittg  hands 
over  thj  heart.'  "     (pp.  848-4) 

There  is  good  evidence  that  **  the  DomoToj  or  bonse-spirit  ** 
(p.  119)  is  an  ancestor.     "The  Bnthenians  reverence  in  the 

Eorson  of  the  Domovoy  the  original  constrndor  of  the  family 
earth.**  (p.  122.)  *'  In  some  districts  tradition  express! j  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  the  fanctions  which  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  Domovoy,  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep 
watch  over  the  house  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them  and 
provides  them  with  due  offerings."     (p.  121.) 

**  The  Russian  pessant  draws  a  elesr  line  between  his  own  Domovoy  sad 
his  neighbour's.  The  former  is  a  benignant  spirit,  who  will  do  him  good, 
eren  at  the  expense  of  others  j  the  laUer  is  a  malerolent  being,  who  will 
Terj  likely  steal  his  haj,  drive  away  his  potdtry,  and  so  forth,  for  his  neigh- 
bour's beneat."     (pp.  129-130.) 

*'The  domestio  spirits  of  different  households  often  engage  in  eontests 
with  one  another."     (p.  130.) 

"  In  Bohemia  fishermen  are  afraid  of  sssisting  a  drowning  man,  thinking 
the  Yodyany  [water-sprite}  will  be  offended,  and  will  drive  away  the  fish 
from  their  nets."     (p.  152.) 

**  Aocording  to  some  traditions  she  [the  witch  Baba  Yaga]  even  feeds 
on  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  White- Russians,  for  instance,  affirm  that 
'.  .  .  .  the  Baba  Y&ga  and  her  subordinate  witches  feed  on  the  souls  of 
people.' "    (p.  163.) 

During  a  drought  some  peasants  **  dug  up  the  body  of  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Dissenter,  who  had  died  in  the  previous  December,  and  had  been  buried 
in  the  village  graveyard.  Some  of  the  party  thai  beat  it,  about  the  head, 
exclaiminc, '  Q-ive  us  rain !  * "     (pp.  42&-6.) 

*'In  White-Russia  the  Domovoy  is  cslled  Ttmok,  a  snake,  •  .  .  This 
House  Snake  brinf^s  all  sorts  of  good  to  the  msstpr  who  treats  it  well,  and 
gives  it  omelettes,  which  should  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  the 
threshing-floor."     (pp.  124-5.) 

"  By  the  common  people  of  the  present  day  snakes  are  there  pn  Russia] 
looked  upon  with  much  respect  and  even  affection.  *  Our  peasants,'  sajs 
Afanasief,  'consider  it  a  happy  omim  if  a  snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in 
a  ojttage,  and  they  gladlv  set  out  milk  for  it.  To  kill  such  a  snake  would 
be  a  very  great  sin.* "     (p.  175.) 

'*  Some  traces  of  tree- worship  may  be  found  in  the  song  which  the  girls 
sing  as  they  go  into  the  woods  to  fetch  the  birch-tree  ... 
"  Rejoice,  Birch-tn^e,  rejoice  green  ones !  •  •  « 
To  you  the  maidens  ! 
To  you  thev  bring  pies, 
Cakes,  omelettes. 

"  The  eata?>les  here  mentioned  seem  to  refer  to  sacrifices  offered  in  olden 
days  to  the  binsh,  the  tree  of  the  spiing."     (p.  288.) 
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**  They  [the  old  heathen  SIatoiuaiib]  appear  to  hare  looked  upon  the  life 
bejond  the  ffrave  as  a  mere  prolongation  of  that  led  on  earth — ^the  rich 
man  retained  at  least  some  of  his  possessions ;  the  sUto  remained  a  slave." 
(p.  114.) 

Manj  inRtmctire  paflsao^es  might  be  added.  The  dead  are 
said  to  complain  of  the  pressare  of  the  earth  on  them ;  describe 
themselves  as  cold ;  and  at  festivals  to  which  thej  are  invited, 
are  sympathized  with  as  tired  and  hungry.  Ancestral  spirits 
are  carried  to  new  homes ;  diseases  are  evil  spirits  often  with 
bodily  shapes  ;  there  are  wizards  who  control  the  weather ;  they 
ride  in  dnst-whirl winds.  Bat  the  abore  suffice  to  show  how 
completely  the  ghost-theory  has  developed  into  an  ancestor- 
worship,  betraying,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  inflaencea 
of  Christianity,  all  the  essentials  of  a  religion — sacrificefl^ 
prayers,  praises,  festivals. 

Apothfiosii  in  Polynesia. — The  more  the  evidence  furnished  by 
every  race  is  looked  into,  the  more  irresistible  becomes  the 
conoiusion  that  gods  were  originally  men:  sometimes  even 
ordinary  men,  but  usually  men  in  some  way  superior,  belonging 
either  to  the  tribe  or  to  a  conquering  tribe.  That  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Egyptians  tell  us,  namely,  that  Egypt  was 
originally  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of  gods;  that  which  we  see  in 
Greek  beliefs  as  set  down  by  Herodotus,  who  distinguishes 
Minos  as  preceding  the  generations  of  men,  and  belonging  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  gods ;  that  which  is  implied  by  the  Japanese 
story  that  Jimmu,  ^'  the  fifth  ruler  in  descent  from  the  sun 
goddess,"  was  *'  considered  to  have  been  the  first  mortal  mler*' 
(Adams'  History  of  Japan^  vol.  i,  p.  7) ;  is  shown  us  by  the 
uncivilized.  These  now  entertain  idiyis  like  those  entertained 
by  the  progenitors  of  the  civilized.   Here  are  a  few  instances : — 

**  Bangi  reouested  the  iDvinoible  warrior  Tangiia  to  send  him  one  of  his 
sons  as  a  god.^'     (Gill,  Myth*  and  SoMy*,&wn  the  South  FaoiJIe,  p.  25.) 

'*Aiid  yet,  strangely  enough,  associated  with  these  original  gods  are  the 
deified  heroes  of  antiquity,  in  no  wise  inferior  to  their  fellow  divinities. 
{Ibid,  ip,  20,) 

"The  proper  denizms  of  Avaiki  [Hades ""an  unde*'gn>nnd  world]  are  the 
major  and  lesser  divinities,  with  their  dependents.  These  marry,  multiply, 
and  quarrel  like  mortals.  They  wear  clothing,  plant,  cook,  fish,  build,  and 
inhabit  dwellings  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  exist  on  earth.  The  food  of 
immortals  is  no  better  than  that  eaten  by  mankind.  .  .  .  Murder,  adultery, 
drunkenness,  theft,  and  lying  are  practised  by  them.  The  arts  of  this 
world  are  fac-similes  of  what  primarily  belonged  to  nether-land,  and  were 
taught  to  mankind  by  the  gods.*'    {Ibid.,  p.  154.) 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  council  of  gods  to  dfttermine  as  to  man's  immor- 
tality. "  While  the  discussion  was  proceeding  a  pourine  rsin  came  on  and 
broke  up  the  meeting.  The  gods  ran  to  the  houses  for  shelter."  (Turner, 
Samoa  a  Sundred  Years  Ago,  pp.  8-9.) 

Concerning  the  natives  of  San  Christoyal,  Solomon  Islands, 
we  are  told  that :— • 
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*'  Th«  bodies  of  common  people  un  thiown  into  the  eeft,  but  men  of  c 
quence  are  buried.  After  a  time  they  take  up  the  skull  or  some  part  of  tb« 
skeleton,  and  put  it  in  a  small  buildinf(  in  the  viUace,  where  upon  ooessions 
they  praj  or  sacrifice  to  obtain  help  from  the  spirit/'  (Codrington,  Jourmal 
of  the  Anlhropohsfieal  Institute,  z,  800.) 

Bat  perhaps  the  clearest  eyidence,  as  well  as  tlie  most 
abuadant,  is  that  famished  by  the  Fijians.  Since  writing'  the 
comparison  made  in  §  201,  between  the  Greek  pantHeon  and  the 
pantheon  of  the  Fijians,  an  unknown  friend  has  been  good 
enough  to  forward  me  a  statement  which  bears,  in  an  interest- 
ing way,  on  the  qaestion.  It  is  contained  in  a  parliamentaiy 
paper.  Correspondence  reepecting  the  Cession  of  Fiji^  presented 
Febraarj  6,  1875,  p.  57.  This  document  concerns  the  native 
ownership  of  land ;  and  the  passage  I  refer  to  appears  to  be 
appended  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  native  idea  of 
ownership  is  affected  by  the  associated  creed : — 

"  NoTS. — ^Their  fathers  or  their  Gods.— It  mnj  not  be  oat  of  place  in  oon* 
neetion  with  the  abore  memorandum  to  adrance  one  or  two  facts  with  the 
object  of  showing  that  the  head  of  the  tribe,  t.e.,  its  highest  living  male 
ascendant,  was  regarded  as  its  father.  He  held  absolute  authority  orer  the 
persons,  property,  and  liTes  of  his  people,  and  both  before  and  titer  death 
ixad  the  same  reverence  shown  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

**  The  Fijian  language  makes  no  distinction,  .in  terms,  between  the  marks 
of  respect  and  reverence  rendered  to  a  Chief  and  those  rendered  to  a  Ood. 
I  will  select  a  few  words,  with  their  meaning»,  from  Haselwood's  Fijian 
Dictionary.  '1.  Tama — a  father.  2.  Tama-ka— to  reverence,  to  clap 
hands,  or  to  make  some  expression  of  a  God  or  Cliief.  3.  c5abora — to 
offer  or  preaent  property  to  a  God  or  to  a  Chief.  4.  Ai  sevu — the  first  dug 
yams,  the  first  fruits,  which  are  gdnevaUy  offered  to  the  Gods  and  given 
to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  6.  Tauvu,  and  Yeitauvu — Liteiallj,  to  have  the  same 
root,  or  sprung  from  the  same  source  j  used  of  people  who  worship  the  same 
God.*  .  .  . 

"  The  swearing  of  Fijians  is  like  that  of  the  High  Asiatic  peoples.  Two 
men  quarrelling  never  swear  at  each  other  personally,  nor  even  ntter  thor 
respective  names ;  they  will  curse  their  fathers,  their  grandfathers,  and  their 
most  remote  ancestry.  The  reason  being  that  to  curse  a  Fijian's  father  is  to 
curse  his  God.  .  .  .  The  successive  ttagM  of  authority  among  the  Fijian 
people  is  first,  that  of  the  individual  nmily ;  secondly,  the  association  of 
many  families,  which  constitute  the  Qali;  and  thirdly,  the  union  of  these 
Qalis  under  their  recognized  hereditary  Chief,  which  constitutes  the  Mata- 
nitu.  It  is  the  Family,  Gens,  and  Tribe  of  earlj  histoxy  found  extant,  and 
as  a  system  still  oiosel/  observed  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day." 

This  accoant  agrees  completely  with  the  indications  given 
by  earlier  voyagers  and  missionaries;  as  witness  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  probability  how  many 
gods  the  Feejeeans  liave,  as  any  man  who  can  distinguish  himself  in  murder- 
ing  his  fellow-men  may  certainly  secure  to  himself  deification  after  his 
death."     (Erskine's  Weeterm  Pactjic,  p.  246.) 

The  lower  order  of  Fijian  gods  *'  generally  described  as  men  of  superior 
mould  and  carriage,"  **  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  liMtee,  Ismmree,  and  genii 
of  the  Romans."     *'  Admission  into  their  number  is  ea^,  and  any  one  may 
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•ocure  hit  own  apothaociB  who  can  iniuro  the  lerviee  of  tome  one  as  hit 
rcpretenUtire  and  priett  after  hit  decease."    (Williamt,  Ftji,  etc.,  pp.  218-9.) 

Nature' Gods, — Here  are  a  few  further  facts  supporting  tho 
conclusion  that  after  the  rise  of  tho  ghost-theory,  the  various  . 
kinds  of  objects  which  irrcgalarlj  appear,  disappear,  and  re- 
appear, in   the    heayens,  are   frequently  regarded  as  ghosts. 
Says  Gill,  concerning  the  fates  of  the  Mangaians  after  death : — 

"  Not  to  warrion  tlain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tpiritt  of  thete  lucVy 
fellowt  for  a  while  wander  about  amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood-of  which  their  bodiet  were  thrown.  ...  At  length  the  first  slain 
on  each  battle-field  would  collect  his  brother  ghosts,"  and  lead  them  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  whence  '*  they  leap  into  the  blue  ezponse,  thus  be- 
coming the  peculiar  clouds  of  the  winter."  [Compure  with  North  American 
Indians  among  whom  the  name  *' Cloud"  is  frequent  in  Catlin*t  list.] 
(Qill,  Myth»  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific,  pp.  162-3.) 

'*  It  was  supposed  that  in  these  lower  regions  there  were  heareni,  earth  and 
tea,  fruits  and  flowers,  planting,  fishing  and  cooking,  marrying  and  giring 
in  marriage— all  Teiy  much  as  in  the  world  from  which  they  had  gone. 
Their  new  bodies,  however,  were  singularly  Tolatile,  oould  ascend  at  night, 
become  luminous  sparks  [stars]  or  yapour,  revisit  their  former  homes  and 
retire  again  at  early  dawn  to  the  bush  or  to  the  Polotu  hades.  These  Yisitt 
were  dreaded,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  errands  of  destruction  to  the  living, 
etpeclaUv  to  any  with  whom  the  departed  had  reason  to  be  angry.  By 
means  of  presents  and  penitential  oonfession  all  injurers  were  anxious  to 
part  on  good  terms  with  the  dying  whom  they  had  ill-used."  (Turner, 
SaiMoa  a  Sundred  Years  Ago,  p.  259.) 

.  . .  .  "  Others  saw  their  village-god  in  the  rainbow,  others  saw  him  in  the 
shooting-star ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  position  of  a  rainbow  and  the  direction 
of  a  shooting-stfur  were  always  ominous."    (Ibid.,  p.  21.) 

Mountain  Deities, — In  §  114, 1  saggested  two  wnys  in  which 
ancestor- worship  originates  beliefs  in  gods  who  reside  on  the 
highest  peaks  and  have  access  to  the  heavens.  Burial  of  the 
dead  on  mountain  crags,  I  indicated  as  one  origin;  and  the 
occupation  of  mountain  strongholds  by  conquering  races,  as 
prolHtbly  another  origin.  I  have  since  met  with  verifications  of 
Doth  suggestions. 

The  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  Travels  in  the  Philippines^ 
by  F.  Jagor.  Giving  proof  that  before  the  Spanish  settlement 
the  people  had  the  ordinary  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor- 
worshippers,  he  describes  the  sacred  burial  caves ;  and  shows 
the  survival  of  the  religious  awe  with  which  these  caves  were 
originally  regarded.  He  visited  some  of  these  caves  at  Nipa- 
Kipa ;  and  says  (p.  259)  that  *'  the  numerous  coffins,  implements, 
acrms,  and  trinkets,  protected  by  superstitious  terrors,  continued 
to  be  undisturbed  for  centuries.  No  boat  ventured  to  crass 
over  without  the  observance  of  a  religious  ceremony,  derived 
from  lieathen  times,  to  propitiate  tho  spirits  of  the  caverns,  who 
were  believed  to  punish  the  omission  of  it  with  storm  and  ship- 
wreck." Moreover  he  tells  as  that  the  boatmen  who  went  with 
8ff 
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the  pastor  of  Ba^ey  to  the  cave  to  get  remainfiy  ref^tarded  a 
thunderstorm  which  broke  on  their  xfsj  back,  as  *'  a  punish- 
ment for  their  ontrage/'     After  thas  exhibiting'  the  popular 
beliefs  as  thej  still  exist,  notwithstanding  Catholic  teaching,  he 
proves,  from  early  writers,  what  these  beliefs  originally  were. 
It  appears  that  men  when  dying  often  chose  their  barial- places ; 
and  he  quotes  one  authority  to  the  effect  that  "  those  who  were 
of  note"  sometimes  had  their  coffins  deposited  '^  on  an  elevated 
place  or  rock  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  they  mij^ht  be 
venerated  by  the  pions."     (p.  262.)     He  says  that  Th^venot 
describes  them  as  worshipping  '*  those  of  their  ancestors  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves   by  courage    and    geuias, 
whom  they  regarded  as  deities.  •  .  .  Even  the  aged  died  nnder 
this  conceit,  choosing  particular  places,  soch  as  one  on   the 
island  of  Leyt6,  which  allowed  of  their  being  interred  at  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  mariners  who  crossed  over 
might  acknowledge  them  as  deities,  and  pay  them  respect" 
(p.  263.)     And  he  also  quotes  Gemelli  Careri,  who  says  that 
*'  the  oldest  of  them  chose  some  remarkable  spot  in  the  mountains, 
and  particularly  on  headlands  projecting  into  the  sea,  in  order 
to  be  worshipped  by  the  sailors."     (p.  263.)     This  combination 
of  facts  is,  I  think,  amply  significantw     We  have  distinguished 
persons  becoming  gods  after  death ;  we  see  them  providing*  for 
this  apotheosis,  and  in  a  sense  demanding  worship ;  we  find 
them  choosing  high  and  conspicuous  burial-places  to  facilitate 
the  worship ;  we  see  that  approach  to  buriaUplacgi  is  regarded 
as  sacrilege;    and  we  see  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  have 
become  deified  to  the  extent  that  they  are  sapposed  to  vent 
their  anger  in  thunderstorms.     Here  are  ail  the  elements  from 
which  might  result  a  Philippine  Sinai. 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer  as  showing  that  invaders,  or 
dominant  men,  seizing  a  high  stronghold  (see  §  Hi),  may  give 
origin  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  whose  residence  is  a  mountain 
top,  I  take  from  Bancroft's  version  of  the  Quich^  legend.  It 
begins  with  a  time  when  as  yet  there  was  no  Sun  (possibly 
a  fragment  of  some  still  more  ancient  story  broaght  south- 
wards by  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions) ;  and  in  the  first 
place  narrates  a  migration  in  search  of  the  Sun. 

"  So  the  four  men  and  thoir  people  let  out  for  Tulan-Zuiva,  otherwise 
called  the  Seven-caves  or  Seven-ravinesi  and  there  thej  received  gods,  each 
man  as  head  of  a  family,  a  god ;  though  inasmuch  as  the  fourth  man,  Iqi- 
Balam,  had  no  children,  and  »>unded  no  family,  his  god  is  not  usually  taken 
into  the  account.  ,  .  .  Many  other  trials  also  they  underwent  in  Tukn, 
famines  and  suck  things,  and  a  general  dampness  and  cold, — for  the  earth 
was  moist,  there  being  as  yet  no  sun.  .  .  .  They  determined  to  leave  Tulan  i 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  Tohil, 
ftet  out  to  see  where  they  should  take  up  their  abode.  They  oontinued  on 
their  way  amid  the  most  extreme  harJsl.ips  for  wiint  of  tood.  .  .  .  Atla«t 
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tb^  came  to  a  moantain  that  tiiej  named  HaiATita,  after  one  of  their  gods, 
and  here  thej  rested, — ^for  here  thej  were  by  some  means  giren  to  under- 
stand that  thej  should  s<*o  the  sun.  .  .  .  And  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  »tars  were  now  aU  established.  Tet  was  not  the  sun  tlien  in  the  begin- 
ning the  same  as  now ;  his  heat  wanted  force,  and  he  was  but  as  a  reflection 
in  a  mirror.  [This  is  explained  if  we  suppose  migration  from  the  far  norl  h.l 
.  .  .  Another  wonder  when  the  sun  rose!  The  threo  tribal  gods,  Tohif, 
At^illx,  and  Hacavitz,  were  turned  into  stone,  as  were  also  the  gods  con- 
nected with  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  viper,  and  other  fierce  and  dangerous 
animals.  .  .  .  And  the  people  multiplied  on  this  Mount  Hacavitz,  and  hero 
thej  built  their  cit  j.  .  .  .  And  thej  worshipped  the  gods  that  had  become 
stone,  Tohil,  Ariliz,  and  Hacaritx.  '.  .  .  Thej  began  to  wet  their  altars  with 
the  heart's  blood  of  human  rictims.  From  Sieir  mountain  hold  tliej 
watched  for  lonelj  travelers  belonging  to  the  surrounding  tribej,  seized, 
overpowered,  and  slew  them  for  a  saorifico.  .  .  .  The  hearts  of  the  villagers 
were  thus  fatigued  within  them,  pursuing  unl[nown  enemies.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  became  plain  that  the  gods  Tohil,  Avilix,  and  Uacavitz,  and  their 
wor^Iiip,  were  in  some  waj  or  other  the  cause  of  this  bereavement :  so  the 
people  of  the  villnges  conspired  against  them.  Muu  j  attacks,  both  openlj  and 
Dj  ruses,  did  thej  make  on  the  gods,  and  on  the  four  men,  and  on  the 
children  and  people  connected  with  them;  but  not  once  did  tiiej  succeed,  so 
mat  was  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  courage  of  the  four  men  and  of  their 
deities.  ...  At  la»t  the  war  was  finished.  .  •  .  And  fJie  tribes  humiliated 
themselves  before  the  face  of  Balam-Quitz^,  of  Bulam-Agab,  and  of  Mahu- 
entah.  .  •  .  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  time  of  the  death  of  Balam-Quitz^, 
Balam-Agab,  Muhucutah,  and  Iqi-Balam  drew  near.  .  .  .  And  ther  said  s 
ire  return  to  our  people.  ...  80  the  old  men  took  leave  of  tlieir  sons 
and  their  wives.  .  .  .  Then  instantlj  the  four  old  men  were  not ;  but  in  their 
place  was  a  great  bundle.  ...  So  is  was  called  the  Hajestj  Enveloped 
.  .  .  and  thej  burned  incense  before  it."  [Such  a  bundle  wa^  said  "to 
contain  the  remHins  of  Camaxtli,  the  chief  god  of  Tlascala."]  Ifatice 
Haee*,  etc.,  voL  iii,  pp.  49-5 i. 

Men  in  the  Sl^-y. — Already  the  Esqnimaax  have  furnished  in 
the  text  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  belief  that  stars,  etc., 
were  originallj  men  and  animals  who  lived  on  the  Earth  (§  190). 
In  the  work  of  Dr.  Rink,  I  find  a  detailed  account  of  Esqaimanx 
ideas  concerning  the  physical  connexion  between  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds,  and  the  routes  joining  them  : — 

**  'ihe  earth,  with  the  sea  supported  bj  it,  rests  upon  pillars,  and  covers  an 
under  world,  accessible  bj  various  entrances  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  from 
mountain  clefts.  Abore  the  earth  an  upper  world  is  founds  bejond  which 
the  blue  skv,  being  of  a  solid  consistence,  vaults  itself  like  au  outer  shell, 
and,  as  some  saj,  revolves  around  some  high  mountain-top  in  the  far  north. 
The  upper  world  exliibits  a  real  land  with  mountains,  vallejs,  and  lakes. 
After  death,  human  souls  either  go  to  the  upper  or  to  the  under  world.  The 
latter  is  decided) j  to  be  preferred,  as  being  warm  and  rich  in  food.  There 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  happj  dead  called  armm<— viz.,  those  who  live  in 
abundance.  On  the  oontrarj,  those  who  go  to  the  upper  world  will  sufi'er 
from  cold  and  famine ;  and  these  are  called  aPtsartut^  or  ball-plajera,  on 
account  of  their  plajing  at  ball  with  a  walrus-head,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
aurora  borealis,  or  norlbem  lights.  Further,  the  upper  world  must  be  con- 
sidered a  continuation  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  height,  although  those 
individuals,  or  at  least  those  souls  temporarilj  delivered  from  the  boclj,  tliat 
are  said  to  have  visited  it,  for  the  most  part  paMod  through  the  air.  The  upper 
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woild,  ii  would  Mdm,  maj  be  oonstderad  identtal  with  the  mnniifaiin  round 

the  top  of  which  the  Taulted  akj  ia  for  ever  circliog — the  proper  rvKul  lea'lin^ 
to  it  from  the  foot  of  the  mountun  upwards  being  if  eel  f  either  too  fmr  off  or 
too  sterp.     One  of  tlie  talcs  also  mentions  a  man  goinf(  in  his  kajsk  [boa£j 
to  the  border  of  the  ocean,  where  the  sky  eome»  down  to  meet  it."  (pp.  37-8. 1 
**  The  upper  world  is  also  inhabited  by  sereral  rulers  besides  the  aocls  of 
the  dpeeas;>d.    Among  these  are  the  owners  or  inhabitants  of  celestial  bodies^ 
who,  harin!^  been  once  men,  were  romovcd  in  their  lifetime  from  the  earth, 
but  are  still  attao'ied  to  it  in  different  ways,  and  pay  occasional  risita  to  it. 
Ti\tj  hare  also  been  represented  as  the  celestial  bodies  thcmselrea,  aod  not 
their  taaie  only,  the  tales  mentioning  them  in  both  ways.      Ihe  owarr  of  th« 
noon  originally  was  a  man,  called  Aningaut,  and  the  %»ua  of  the  sun  was  his 
si»ter.  •  .  .  The  erdlaveertiiuok — Tis.,  the  entrail-seiser — is  a  woman  residing 
on  the  way  to  the  moon,  who  takes  out  the  entrails  of  erery  person  wliota 
she  can  tempt  to  laughter.     The  tiofftut,  or  the  three  stars  in  Oriou'a  bd^ 
were  men  wno  were  lost  in  going  out  to  hunt  on  the  ice."     (pp.  48-9.) 

There  coald  scarcelj  be  better  proof  that  the  peraoiialisatroa 
of  heav^enly  bodies  has  resulted  from  the  supposed  translation 
of  terrestrial  beings — men  and  animals — to  the  skj.  Here  wo 
have  the  npper  world  regarded  as  ph jsicallj  continaons  with  the 
lower  world  as  well  as  like  it  in  clutracter ;  and  the  migration  to 
it  offer  death  parallels  those  migrations  to  distant  parts  of  the 
£arth's  surface  after  death,  which  primitive  races  in  general 
show  US.  While  we  have  no  evidence  of  Nature-worship,  wa 
have  dear  evidence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with  tra- 
ditional persons.  That  is  to  saj,  personalization  of  the  heaven!  j 
bodies,  precedes  worship  of  them,  instead  of  succeeding  it,  as 
mjthologists  allege.  Joining  these  facts  with  those  given  in  ihe 
t3xt,  the  origin  of  names  for  constellations  and  the  genesis  of 
astrology,  are  made,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear. 

Star-Oods, — While  the  proofs  of  these  pages  are  under  corw 
rection  [this  refers  to  the  first  edition],  I  am  enabled  to  add  an 
important  piece  of  evidence,  harmonizing  with  the  above,  and 
supporting  sundry  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  text.  It  is 
famished  by  a  Babylonian  inscription  (Rawlinson*s  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions^  etc.,  iii,  53,  No.  2,  lines  36,  etc.)i  which,  as  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Schrader,  runs  thus : — 

**  The  star  Venus  at  stmrise  is  Ishtar  among  the  gods, 
The  star  Venus  at  sunset  is  Baaitis  among  the  gods.** 

We  have  thus  another  case  of  multiple  personality  in  a 
heavenly  body,  analogous  to  the  cases  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
before  pointed  out  (§  11>1),  but  difPering  in  definiteness.  For 
whereas,  before,  the  belief  in  two  or  more  personalities  was 
inferred,  we  here  have  it  directly  stated.  This  belief,  inex- 
plicable on  any  current  theory,  we  see  to  bo  perfectly  explicable 
as  a  result  of  birth-naming. 

Religion  of  the  Iranians. — Dr.  Scheppig  has  translated  for  me 
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some  important  passages  from  the  work  of  Fr.  Spiegel, 
Eraninche  AUerthumshunde^  vol.  ii  (1873),  pp.  91,  etc.  While 
this  work  brings  clearlj  into  view  the  manj  and  rarions  in« 
dicatioDs  of  ancestor- worship  in  the  Zend-'AvestOy  it  contains 
highly  signiticant  evidence  concerning  the  ideas  of  ghosts 
{fravcuhis)  and  of  ghost-mechan;sm  thronghoat  creation,  which 
were  held  by  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Aryans. 

Nature  of  the  Fravashi.-*(p.  92.)  "  The  fravashi  is  in  the  first 
place  a  part  •  .  •  of  the  human  seal.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Avesia.  .  •  .  Later  works  of  the  Parsees  give  ns 
more  exact  information  about  the  activity  of  the  fravashi.  The 
frohar  or  fravashi-^so  it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the 
Sadder  Bundehesh — has  the  task  of  making  useful  what  a  man 
eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parts.  Accordingly,  the  fravashi 
is  the  part  intermediating  between  body  and  soul;  bnt  it  is  con- 
ceived as  a  person,  independent  in  general,  and  particularly  from 
the  body.  .  The  Sadder  Bundehesh  recognizes  other  psychic 
powers  besides :  the  vital  power  (jdn\  the  conscience  (akho)^ 
the  8oal  (revdny^  the  consciousness  (b6i),  [This  recalls  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  also  each  man  was  supposed 
to  unite  within  himself  four  or  five  different  entities.  These 
seemingly-strange  beliefs  are  not  difficult  to  account  for.  As 
shown  in  §§  56,  67,  94,  95,  shadow,  reflexion,  breath,  and  heart 
are  all  regarded  as  partially -independent  components  of  the 
individual,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  separable  during  life,  and  as 
going  to  different  places  after  death.]  Of  these  the  vital  power 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  the  latter  perishes 
as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  body  thus  doomed  to 
perish  the  other  psychic  powers  cannot  stay  either :  they  leave 
it;  the  conscience,  becauso  it  has  not  done  anything  wrong, 
makes  straightway  for  heaven,  while  sool,  consciousness,  and 
fravashi  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  the  deeds  of 
the  man,  and  are  rewarded  or  punished." 

Fravasliis  of  Gods  and  Men. — (p.  94.)  *' Every  living  being 
has  a  fravashi,  not  only  in  the  terrestrial  but  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Not  even  Ahura-Mnzda  [the  chief  god]  is  excepted ;  his 
fravatJU  is  frequently  alluded  to  (Yd,  19,  46,  Yt.  13,  80)  as  well 
as  the  fravcuhis  of  the  Amesha-9pentas  and  the  other  Yazatas 
(Y9,  23,  8,  Yt.  13,  82).  Most  frequently  the  frauashis  of  the 
Paoirj6-tkaesha8  are  invoked,  i.e.,  those  of  the  pious  men  who 
lived  before  the  appearance  of  the  law.  To  them,  generally,  the 
fravashis  of  the  nearest  relations,  and  the  fravashi  of  the  person 
himself,  are  added.  ...  It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  ,/ra- 
vashis  of  the  *  bom  and  unborn '  are  invoked  ( Y9.  26,  20).  The 
dae  may  be  found  in  Yt.  13,  17,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
fravcuhis  of  the  pious  who  lived  beforo  the  law,  and  of  the  beings 
who  will  appear  in  future,  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  other 
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people,  liTtng  or  dead.  Here  woTBhip  of  Duines  and  of  hercfen  is 
mixed  up.  Amongr  thene  fraoaehU  the  ancestors  of  the  particular 
family,  and  of  the  particular  clan  or  tribe,  were  worshipped." 

Powers  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  96.)     **  The  fravashis  were  not 
deticieut  in  power.     Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  liTing 
beings.     It  is  bj  their  splendour  and  majesty  that  Ahufa-Maxda 
is  enabled  to  protect  the  Ardvi9iira  An&hita  (Tt.  13, 4)  [a  certain 
spring  and  a  goddess],  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  runs 
and  the  trees  grow.     The  frava$hi$  protect,  as  well,  the  children 
in  the  womb.  .  •  .  They  are  very  important  for  the  riglit  diatri- 
bation  of  terrestrial  bene6ts.      It  is  by  their  assistance  that 
cattle  and  draught  beasts  can  walk  on  the  earth;   and  bat  for 
their  help  sun,  moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  would  not 
find  their  way,  nor  would  the  trees  grow  (Yt,  13,  63,  etc)," 
(p.  95-6.)  ^*  Accordingly,  the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  these  important  deities.     The  same  holds  true  for 
the  warrior;  for  the. /raro^/tw are  helpers  in  battles,  •  •  •  Mithra, 
Rashun,  and  the  victorious  wind  are  in  their  company.  .  •  •  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  fravashis  remain  in  close  connec- 
tion with  their  families.     They  demand  water  for  their  clans, 
each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Lake  Voaru* 
kasha ;  .  .  •  each  of  them  fights  on  the  spot  where  he  baa  got 
to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  want  their 
help  ap^ainst  tormenting  enemies,  must  specially  call  on  them ; 
they  then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  been 
satisfied  and  not  offended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).     The  fravaskis  give 
assistHUce  not  only  as  warriors ;   they  may  be  invoked  against 
any  thing  alarminsr,  .  •  •  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits.'    •  •  • 

Fravashis  and  Stars. — (p.  94.)  We  read  in  the  Mind-khired: 
**  '  All  the  innumerable  stars  which  are  visible  are  called  the 
frava$ki8  of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?]  ;^  because  for  the  whole 
creation  created  by  the  creator  Ormuzd,  'for  the  born  and  the 
unborn,  a  fiuvashi  of  the  same  essence  is  manifest.'  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  fravashis,  or  the  stars,  form  the  host  that  •  •  • 
fights  against  the  demons."  •  •  • 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  97.)  •*  As  in  the  case  of  other 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  much  depends  on  the  satisfae« 
tory  propitiation  of  the  fravashis ;  for  their  power,  and  conse- 
quent activity,  depends  on  the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were 
woi*8hipped  upon  the  19th  day  of  each  month ;  their  chief  feasts, 
however,  were  on  the  .  •  •  intercalatory  days  added  to  the  year 
at  its  termination.  About  that  time  ^e  fravashis  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  stay  therefor  10  nights,  expecting  to  be  met  with  appro- 
priate sacrifices  of  meat  and  clothes.  ( Yt.  13, 49.)  [Compare  with 
the  German  and  Sclavonian  superstitions.]  .  •  •  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  fravashis  played  an  im« 
portant  part  with  the  Iranians,  though  perhaps  more  in  private 
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ihan  in  pnblic.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  two  difEerent 
sorts  of  it.  Geneml,  certainly,  was  the  hero-worship — ^the 
veneration  of  the  Paoirj6-tkaeshas  [pions  men  before  the  law]. 
With  this,  in  some  ages  perhaps,  the  worship  of  fravashis  of  the 
royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor- worship,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  a  strictly  private  character." 

Parallelisms. — (p.  98.)  "  The  custom  of  honouring  the 
memory  of  ancestors  by  sacrifices  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Indo-Germans  from  the  very  first.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  quite  striking  similarities  are  found  in  the 
cult,  which  no  doubt  refer  to  very  old  times.  ...  It  has  been 
justly  pointed  out  that,  as  the  fravashis  are  conceived  as  stars, 
so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  blessed  men  beam 
in  form  of  stars  (see  Jtisti,  Handbuchj  «.v.,  fravashi,  p.  200).  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  this  star-worship  is  very  like  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  host  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament." 

Here,  then,  concerning  these  ancient  Aryans  of  Persia,  we 
have,  on  high  authority,  statements  proving  a  dominant  ancestor- 
worship;  and  also  yielding  support  to  various  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  Part  I.  While  it  is  only  one  of  several  souls  pos- 
sessed by  each  individual,  the  fravashi  is  the  predominant  and 
propitiated  soul.  It  is  supposed  to  need  food,  like  the  other-self 
of  the  dead  savage.  Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  up  to 
the  supreme  one,  have  each  his  ghost;  implying  that  he  was 
originally  a  man.  We  see,  too,  that  these  fravashis  which  are 
ancestral  ghosts,  become  the  agents  to  whom  the  powers  of  sur- 
rounding objects  are  ascribed — fetich  ghost<s.  We  see  that  they 
have  peopled  the  heavens — have  become  the  in-dwelling  spirits 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  And  we  see  that  worship  of  them, 
beginning  with  worship  of  those  of  the  family  and  the  clan, 
originates  in  time  the  worship  of  conspicuous  traditional 
persons,  as  ancient  heroes  and  gods;  just  as  among  tho  Fijians 
and  others  at  the  present  day. 

Aryan  Aiicestor-irorsltip. — The  more  I  have  looked  into  tho 
evidence,  the  more  I  have  marvelled  at  those  who,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  mythological  theory,  assert  that  the  Aryans  have 
been  distinguished  from  inferior  races  by  not  being  ancestor- 
worshippers  ;  and  who  ascribe  such  ancestor- worship  as  cannot 
be  overlooked,  to  imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American 
fillibuster  Ward,  now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  temple  erected 
to  him  there,  the  fact  is  accepted  as  not  unnatural  among  the 
ancestor-worshipping  Chinese.  But  in  India,  among  Aryans, 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  bad  example  of  lower  peoples,  the  erection 
of  a  temple  at  Benares  to  the  English  fillibuster  Warren  Hastings. 
^{Fofrl.  Eist,,  xxvi,  pp.  773-7.) 

1  find  nothing  but  such  unwarranted  assumption  to  place 
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ftgainfit  Che  deor  erideBce  tbat  ancestor-wonhip  was  d(»miiaut 
among  primitive  Aiyans,  long  remained  dominant  among'  ctTi- 
lized  Aryans,  survived  in  considerable  strength  in  mediaeval 
Christendom,  and  ha^  not  yet  died  away.  Wlwn  we  leam  that 
the  Ave$ta  describes  sacrifices  for  the  doid,  and  contains  prajera 
calling  npon  them — when  we*  read  in  the  IntiUutem  of  Menu 
(SirW.  Jones's  translation,  vol.  iii,  p.  147)  that  ''an  oblaiioa  by 
Brdhmens  to  their  ancestors  transcends  an  oblation  to  the  deities ; 
becanse  that  to  the  deities  is  considered  as  the  opening  and  com* 
pletion  of  that  to  ancestors  " — when,  taming  to  the  Arynjia  who 
migrated  West,  we  remember  how  active  was  their  propitiat*on 
of  the  dead,  calling  from  Grote  the  words  '*  sepolchial  duties, 
sacred  beyond  all  others  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  " — when  -we  are 
reminded  how  the  early  Romans,  ascribing  to  their  manes-geds 
a  love  of  human  blood,  duly  administered  to  it ;  our  boldness  of 
assumption  moat  be  great  if  we  can  say  that  Aryan  anceator- 
worship  was  not  indigenous  but  adopted. 

Were  it  true  that  necrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the  primitive 
Aryan  mind,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marvellous  difference^ 
did  it  exist),  it  would  be  strange  that  though  superficial  it  was 
so  difficult  to  extirpate.  Christianity  spread  without  extingniah- 
ing  it.  In  a  capitulary  of  742,  Elarloman  prohibits  "  aacri6ees 
to  the  dead  "  (Baluxiusy  i,  148).  Nor  has  it  been  extinguished 
by  modem  Christianity,  as  was  shown  in  §  152.  Here  is  farther 
evidence  from  Hanusch,  Die  Wusenschaft  de$  SlawMien  My  thus, 
p.408:— 

**  According  to  Gebhardi  •  •  .  the  Misnians,  Laaaitiiaiis,  BoHemiaiM, 
Bilesiaiis,  and  Poles,  upon  the  first  of  March«  early  in  the  morning,  wmt 
forth  with  torches,  going  to  the  cemetery  and  offering  up  food  to  their  anoea* 
tors.  [According  to  Grimm]  the  Estbonians  leave  food  for  the  dead  in  the 
night  of  the  seoond  of  November,  and  are  glad  if  in  the  morning  something 
u  found  to  be  consumed.  .  .  .  With  all  SlaTCS  it  was  a  custom  to  have  a 
meal  for  the  dead,  not  only  upon  the  dav  of  funeral  but  annumlly ;  the  former 
was  intended  lor  the  particular  dead,  the  latter  for  the  dead  in  generaL  •  •  • 
At  the  latter  they  belieyed  the  souls  to  be  present  personally.  Silently 
little  bits  of  food  were  thrown  for  them  under  the  table.  People  beliered 
they  heard  them  rustle,  and  saw  them  feed  upon  the  smell  and  vapour  of  the 
food." 

I  may  close  with  the  conclusive  testimony  of  one  who  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  studying  Aryan  superstitions  as  now 
being  generated,  and  whose  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Bevieuf 
show  huw  competent  he  is  both  as  observer  and  reasoner — Sir  A. 
C.  Lyall.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says: — ''I  do  not  know  who 
may  be  the  author  of  the  statement  which  yon  quote  [in  §  150], 
that  '  No  Indo-European  nation  seems  to  have  made  a  religion 
of  the  worship  of  the  dead ;'  but  it  is  a  generalization  entirely 
untenable.  Here  in  Bajputana,  among  the  purest  Aryan  tribes, 
the  worship  of  famous  ancestors  is  most  prevalent;  and  all  their 
heroes  are  more  or  less  deified." 
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Aneefior-worsMp  among  (hs  Oreeks, — The  foregoinfif  evidence,  • 
published  in  the  first  edition,  I  can  now  re-inforce.  The  already- 
quoted  essay  A  SepuMiral  Belief  from  Tarentum^  by  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  contains  clear  proofs,  hronghfc  to  light  by  recent*  in- 
resti^tionfl,  that  ancestor- worship  was  no  less  dominant  among 
the  Greeks  than  among  inferior  peoples.  -The  first  two  of  the 
following  extracts,  concerning  Lyciaus  and  Etrurians,  I  prefix  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  identical  conceptions  and  usages : — 

"  Thus  80  far  as  Lycia  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  enrlj  as 
the  fourth  centuir  B.o.  dead  heroes  irere  represented  on  their  tombs  as 
receirinff  homaee  from  the  living."     (pp.  14-15.) 

"And  that  the  feast  here  [on  a  sarcophagus]  is  a  feast  after  death,  is 
aho-wn  by  the  analogy  of  the  wall  paintings  of  sereral  of  the  large  tombs  of 
Etrnria,  in  wliich  the  occapant  of  the  tomb  is  seen  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry,  as  if  he  bad  but  to  continue  in  the  tomb  the  life  which  while 
he  was  in  the  flesh  he  had  found  so  pleasant.'*     (p.  15.) 

"These  reliefs  readily  attach  thcmselres  to  the  more  archaic  class  of 
Spartan  monuments,  and  throw  a  fresh  light  on  their  character,  so  that  after 
seeing  them  MilchhooFer  retracted  his  previously  expressed  opinion,  and  no 
longer  hesitated  to  believe  that  in  all  alike  dead  mortals  held  the  post  of 
honour,  and  that  all  referred  to  the  oultns  of  ancestors."     (p.  18.) 

**  Tlie  worship  of  the  dead  did  not  occupy  among  the  ilte  of  Greece  the 
tame  spnre  in  men's  minds  which  at  an  earlier  time  it  had  held,  and  which 
is  still  held  in  the  more  conservative  districts." 

"  Neverthdera,  a  careful  search  will  disclose  many  passages  even  in  the 
Attic  writers  which  illustrate  tliis  form  of  religion.  The  opening  passage  of 
the  Ckoephori,  for  example,  tells  of  cultas  kept  up  at  the  tombs  of  deceased 
worthies.  In  the  Aleetii»y  the  heroine  of  the  play  is  scarcely  dead  bof  jro 
she  is  invoked  by  the  chorus  as  a  spiritual  power,  ahle  to  give  and  to  with* 
hold  favours."     (p.  21.) 

"  At  a  lower  level  than  thai  of  poetry,  in  the  laws  and  the  customs,  more 
especially  the  burial-customs,  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ample  proof  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  dung  to  the  belief  that  the  dead  desired  offerings 
of  food  and  incense,  and  were  willing  in  return  to  furnish  protection  and 
aid."    (p.  22.) 

"The  dead  man,  living  in  his  tomb  as  he  had  lired  in  his  house,  requires 
frequent  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  armour  end 
omamentSi  such  as  he  loved  in  VI%  and  is  very  sensitive  to  discourteous 
treatments  These  ideas  were  part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  who^e 
Aryan  race,  before  it  separated  into  branches,  and  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  over  which  it  spread."     (p.  22.) 

*'  It  is  well  known  with  what  oare  the  early  Greeks  provided  in  the  chamber 
in  which  they  placed  a  oorpee,  all  that  was  necessary  for  its  comfort,  I  hai 
almost  said  its  life.  Wine  and  food  of  various  kinds  were  there  laid  up  in  a 
little  store,  a  lamp  was  provided  full  of  oil,  frequently  even  kept  burning  to 
relieve  the  darkness ;  and  sround  were  strewn  the  clothes  and  the  armour 
in  which  the  dead  hero  had  delighted  ;  sometimes  even,  by  a  refinement  of 
realism,  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  sword  and  spear  in  case  they 
should  ^w  blunt  with  use.  The  horse  of  a  warrior  was  sometimes  slain 
and  buned  with  him  that  he  might  not  in  another  world  endure  the  indig* 
nity  of  having  to  walk.  Even  in  Homeric  days  tiie  custom  survived  of 
slaying  at  the  tomb  of  a  noted  warrior  some  of  a  hostile  race  to  be  his  slaves 
thereafter."    (p.  23.) 

'^  If  a  body  was  left  unburied,  or  if  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid  was  not 
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•  from  time  to  time  inpplied  with  food  and  drink,  then  the  g'KoBt  inKabitzD^ 
such  bodj  became  a  wretchrd  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  naiha 
had  peace  itself  nor  allowed  sarrirors  to  be  at  p4>ace."     (p.  2-k) 

"  The  leclistrmia  of  the  Romans,  in  which  thej  spread  feasts  for  certaia 
of  the  gods,  and  laid  their  imnges  bj  the  tables  that  thej*  might  enjoj  what 
was  provided  are  well  known,  and  most  people  fanrj  that  the  custom  was  of 
Latin  origin,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  in  this  mskHer  were  meie 
imitators  of  the  Greeks.  We  should  naturallj  suppose  that  the  custom  of 
feiisting  the  gods  arose  from  that  of  feasting  deceased  anoestora.  And  Uiii 
Tiew  receires  fresh  confirmation  when  we  consider  that  these  banqaets  were, 
among  the  Greeks,  beatowed  not  upon  all  the  gods,  bat  nearlj  alwajs  on 
those  of  mortal  birth,  such  as  the  Dioscuri,  Asclepius  and  IHodtsus.  Thej 
are  bestowed  indeed  upon  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  this  maj  seem  strange,  nnlea 
we  remember  how  oommonlj  Zeus  Palroius  or  Heroeius,  and  ApoUo  were  con- 
fused in  cullus  wivh  the  tradilional  familjr  ancestor."     (pp.  82-33.) 

Origin  of  Egyptian  Oods. — Amid  incongraitics,  the  general 
mc^auin^^  of  the  passages  which  follovf  is  snfficientlj  clear. 
Bragsch  writes : — 

"  In  .  .  .  the  primeral  history  of  their  land  "  the  Egyptians  "  supposed 
tiiree  ag^  which  followed  one  another,  till  Mena  placed  the  double  crown 
upon  his  head.  Dunns  the  first  age,  a  djnastf  of  the  Gods  reigned  in  the 
land ;  this  was  followed  by  the  age  of  the  Demi-gods,  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
mysterious  Manes  dosed  the  prehistoric  time.  ...  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus  (once  oontainins  the  most  compWte 
list  of  the  kings  of  Egnrpt  in  their  chronological  order)  hate  preserred  not 
the  slightest  intelligible  information  about  those  fabulous  successors  of  the 
God- Kings.  A  sii^e  shred  allows  us  to  make  out  with  tolerable  certain^ 
the  names  of  sacred  animals,  such  as  the  A  pis  of  Memphis  and  the  Mnerisof 
HoliopoUs,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  these  also  had  contributed  to  the 
number  of  the  prehistoric  rulers  of  Egypt."     {History  ofEgypt,  i,  83, 39.) 

The  continaity  of  the  series  from  these  early  divine  persooagrSr 
some  of  them  figared  as  animals  and  half-animah«,  down  to  gods 
who  were  nn questionably  deified  men,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
to  the  worship  of  those  earliest  rulers  whose  vagne  personalities, 
surviving  from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  there 
was  joined  a  worship  of  early  historic  kings,  which,  similar  in 
nature,  similarly  lasted  throagh  many  ages.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  Maspero's  Uiie  Enqitete  Jitdiciaire  a  Thebes  {Mem.  ds 
VAcademie  des  Inscriptions^  t.  Tiii),  pp.  62-3 : — 

"  A  Memphis  on  troure,  jusque  sous  les  Ptol^mto,  des  prfttres  de  M^n^s, 
d'Ata,  de  Sahiira  et  d'autrespharaons  appartenant  aux  plus  anciennes  dynas- 
ties (De  Rouge,  £lud6  sur  let  monumeiU*  gu*on  pent  attribuer  ««x  ti* 
premiere*  dynasties  de  Manitkon,  pp.  31,  53,  83)  |  k  Thebes,  le  enlte  des 
Usortesen,  des  Ahm^s,  des  Ani^nophis  (voir  au  Papyrus  Abbott,  pi.  i,  L  18, 
la  mention  d'un  prfttre  d'Aminophis),  on  de  oertaines  reines  oomme  la  reino 
yefer-t-ari  (Lieblein,  2>eap  papyrus,  ete,y  p.  81,  pi.  ilL  L  6 ;  ISharpe,  Sy. 
Inse.  ii),  fiit  florissant  pendant  des  sidles.  8i  nous  ne  saisissons  pas  chei 
les  particuliers  les  indices  d'uno  r^n^ration  aussi  Tirace,  c*est  que,  dans  les 
tombcs  prtves,  les  ceremonies  ^taient  accomplies  non  par  des  pr&tres  spdciaux, 
nmis  par  les  fils  ou  les  descendants  du  d^unt.  Bouvent,  au  bout  de  quelques 
generations,  soit  ndghgence,  soit  d^placement^  ruine,  ou  extinction  de  la 
tsmille,  le  culte  etait  suspendu  et  la  memoire  dts  morts  se  psrdait.** 
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To  wbich  passage,  showing  that  the  permanent  worship  of  the 
dead  kings  was  a  more  developed  form  of  the  ordinary  ancestor- 
worship,  I  may  add  a  confirmatory  passage  from  B.  de  Bong^ : — 
*'  Each  pyramid  had  by  its  side  a  funeral  building,  a  sort  of  temple,  where 
were  performed  the  ceremonies  of  a  cult  dedicated  to  the  deified  sovereigns. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  cult  commenced  during  their  lifetime." — MSm,  de 
VAe,  des  Ifucr.,  pt.  xxt,  2,  p.  254.) 

And  yet  in  face  of  snch  evidence,  harmonizing  with  all  the 
other  evidences  we  have  fonnd,  it  is  alleged  that  the  early 
Egyptian  gods  were  personalized  powers  of  natnre ! 

"  Oods  and  men "  in  Hebrew  Legend. — Further  grounds  for 
taking  the  view  expressed  in  §  200,  respecting  the  "gods  and 
men  **  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  have  since  been  disclosed  in  the 
Chaldean  AccoufU  of  Oenesis,  by  George  Smith.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  the  new  edition  edited  by  Prof.  Siyce,  published 
in  1880:— 

"  One  of  the  most  carious  statements  made  in  these  hymns  is  that  the  race 
of  men  created  by  the  deity  was  black-headed.  The  same  race  of  men  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Accadians.  ...  In  the 
bilingual  tablets  the  black  race  is  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  word  Adamatu 
or  '  red-8kin9.*  A  popular  etymology  connected  this  word  Adamatu  with 
the  word  Adamu,  or  Admu,  '  man/  partly  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
sound,  partly  because  in  the  age  of  Accadian  supremacy  and  literature,  the 
men  par  excellence^  the  special  human  beings  made  by  the  Oraator,  were  the 
dark-skinned  race  of  Accad.  The  Accadian  Adam  or  '  man  *  was  dark  ;  it 
was  only  when  the  culture  of  the  Accadians  had  been  handed  down  to  their 
Semitic  successors  that  he  became  fair.  The  discovery  that  the  Biblical 
Adam  is  identical  with  the  AssyriHU  Adamu  or  *  man,'  and  that  the  Assyrian 
Adamu  eoes  back  to  the  first  created  man  of  Accadian  tradition  who  belonged 
to  the  black,  that  is,  to  the  Accadian  race,  is  due  to  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson. 
He  has  al«>  suggested  that  the  contrast  between  the  black  and  the  white 
races,  between  the  Accadian  and  the  Semite,  is  indicated  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Qenesis,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  daughters  of  men  or 
Adamu,  and  the  sons  of  God."    (pp.  81-83.) 

Verification  is  also  hereby  afforded  of  the  suggestion  made  in 
§  178  (note),  that  the  forbidden  frnit  was  the  inspiriting  and 
illuminating  product  of  a  plant  which  the  conquering  race 
forbade  the  subject  race  to  consume.  The  objection,  not  un^ 
likely  to  be  raised,  that  the  words  "  fruit "  and  "  eating  "  do 
not  countenance  this  interpretation,  would  be  sufficiently  met 
by  cases  of  our  own  metaphorical  uses  of  these  words  ("  fruit 
of  the  womb,"  "opium-eating");  but  it  may  be  met  more 
directly.  Of  the  Zulus,  Bp.  Callaway  says — "The  natives 
speak  of  beer  as  food — and  of  eating  it.  They  also  call  snuff 
food,  and  speak  of  eating  it." 

TJieology  of  the  Accadiatis. — The  distinguished  Assyriologist, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  bis  article  on  "  Babylonia "  in  the  new 
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edition  of  the  Encyclopadia  Britmnica  (iii,  192-d),  writes  u 
f oUowA ; — 

"The  eftrlicst  reTigion  of  Acctd  wu  a  Shamanism  rMemblin^  that  of  Um 
Siberian  or  Samojed  tribes  of  to-day.  Every  object  had  i^a  ppiri*^,  good  or 
bad  s  aiid  ihe  poirer  of  controlling  these  spirits  nas  in  the  hands  of  priesU  and 
torcereis.  Tl.e  world  swarmed  with  them,  especittllj  with  the  demons,  and 
tliere  «  as  f  oarcel  j  an  act  ion  which  did  not  risk  demoniac  posiession.  Diseases 
were  regavded  as  caused  in  this  way.  ...  In  course  of  time  oertein  sp'riii 
(or  rather  deified  powers  of  Katvre)  were  elevated  abore  the  rest  into  the 
position  of  gods.  .  .  .  The  old  Shamanism  graduallj  became  trensfotnned 
into  a  religion,  with  a  host  of  subordinate  aemi-divine  beings ;  but  so  strong  a 
hold  had  it  upon  the  mind,  that  the  new  gods  were  still  addrv«sed  hj  iheir 
spirits.  The  religion  now  entered  upon  a  new  phaf e ;  the  Tsrions  epithets 
appb'ed  to  the  same  deity  were  crystallized  into  fresh  diTinitiee,  and  the  son- 
god  under  a  multitude  of  forms  beoame  the  central  object  of  worship.*' 

This  account  of  Accadian  befiefe  hannonizes  with  the  Domeroas 
foregoing  facts  illustrating  the  genesis  of  religion  from  the  g'faost- 
thcory.  The  first  stage  above  des<^ribed  is  one  in  which  spirits, 
originally  human,  have  become  ideuttlied  with,  or  inhabitants  of, 
surrounding  objects,  as  we  saw  tliey  everywhere  tend  to  da 
Just  as  among  the  Rsquimaux  and  others,  Sun  and  Moon  thus 
come  to  be  residences  of  particular  ghosts,  so  with  the  Accadians. 
Prof.  Sayce  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  (June,  1885)  that  he  h&d 
in  1874  expressed  the  belief  that  <<the  worship  of  dead  ancestors*' 
is  the  primitive  form  of  religion. 

As  given  by  M.  Lenormant,  in  his  £a  Magie  chez  les  CkeUdeeM, 
the  following  is  part  of  an  incantation  against  pestilence : — 

"  De  la  fi^rre,  esprit  dn  ciel,  souriens-t'en  1  Esprit  de  la  terre,  sonTiens- 
t*en!  .  .  .  Esprits  m&les  et  femelles,  seigneurs  des  ^toiles,  souyenea-Tons 
en  I  .  .  .  Ksprits  mAles  et  femellea  de  la  montagne  sublime,  souTenes-TOOS 
en!  Esprits  mAles  et  femellea  de  la  lumidre  ds  vie,  touTenea-TOUS 
en !  .  .  ,  Espritf  femelles  du  pire  et  de  la  mire  do  Moul-ge  [the  Aaajiian 

god  Bel]  sottvenex-Touz  en!  .  •  •  £»prit  de  la  B^este-onde, m^re  de  £a, 

souviens-t'cn  !  Esprit  de  Ninoaah,  fille  de  £a  (Nouah),  souTiens-t'en !  •  •  • 
Esprit  du  dieu  Feu,  ponlife  supirdme  sur  la  surface  de  la  terre, 
aouviens-t*en ! "    (p.  128.) 

Here,  then,  the  address  is  uniformly  made  to  ghosts;  and 
these  are  the  ghosts  of  beings  allied  by  name  to  traditional 
human  beings — the  ghosts  of  beings  who  have  come  to  be  called 
gods  and  goddesses;  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits  of 
stars,  mountains,  fire.  And  this  too,  as  we  saw  above,  was  the 
creed  of  the  Iranians.  The  fravashis  were  the  ghosts  or  spirits 
possessed  alike  by  men  and  by  gods^even  by  the  chief  god. 

Moreover,  little  as  the  fact  is  recognized,  the  Hebrew  god  is 
habitually  spoken  of  in  a  parallel  way  and  with  the  same 
implication.  ''The  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  is  a  consistent  expres- 
fsioii  if,  as  in  the  Accadian  belief,  and  m  the  beliefs  of  existing 
Bedouins,  the  original  conception  of  a  god  was  that  of  a  powerfm 
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terrestrial  ruler — a  rnler  snob  as  the  one  hospitably  entertained 
by  Abraham,  with  whom  he  covenanted  to  yield  allegiance  in 
return  for  territory.  Bat  the  expression  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord,'* 
reasonably  applied  to  the  double  of  a  potentate  afler  his  death, 
is  noDsense  if  otberwise  applied ;  since,  as  every  critical  reader 
roust  have  observed,  if  the  Lord  was-  originally  conceived 
OS  a  Spirit,  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  have  been  conceived 
as  the  spirit  of  a  spirit.  Such  an  expression  as  that  in  Tsaiah 
xlviii,  16,  "the  Lord  God,  and  His  Spirit,  hath  sent  me,**  which 
is  reconcilable  with  the  primitive  idea  that  every  human  being, 
whether  king  or  subject,  includes  at  least  two  individualities,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  current  theology;  for  the  word  spirit, 
whether  interpreted  in  the  sense  ac(;epted  alike  by  savage  and 
civilized,  or  whether  referred  back  to  its  derivation  as  meaning 
breath  (which  it  does  in  Hebrew  as  in  various  other  languages), 
inevitably  connotes  a  body  of  which  it  is  the  spirit. 

Thus  all  three  of  the  widely  unlike  types  of  men  inhabiting 
these  eastern  regions — the  so-called  Turanians,  the  Aryans,  and 
the  Semites — had  the  same  theory  of  supernatural  beings. 
However  otherwise  different,  deities,  like  men,  were  conceived 
by  them  as  having  doubles.  The  notion  is  perfectly  congruous 
with  the  conclusion  everywhere  else  forced  uix)n  uS,  that  deities 
are  the  expanded  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  is  utterly  incongruous 
with  any  other  tbeory. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  202  that  in  various  essential  respects 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  god  was  at  one  with  all  other  concep- 
tions of  gods ;  and  hero  we  see  this  unity  implied  even  in  the 
descriptive  phrases  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  speaking  of  their 
god. 


NoT«.— I  am  indebted  to  the  Bijiliop  of  Gloucester,  and  more  recent! j  to 
Prof.  St.  Qeorge  Mirart,  for  pointing  out  that  the  statement  on  pige  733, 
concerning  the  sacrifice  of  lambs  to  St.  Asnes  at  Borne  it  incorrect  It 
appears  that  the  lambs  are  not  actually  sacrificed,  but  only  olTored.  We  maj 
regard  the  usage,  theretore,  as  a  form  substituted  for  what  was  once  a  reality. 
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THE   MYTHOLOGICAL  TBIOBT. 

[Though  in  the  text,  white  Betting  forth  thai  negative  crUicitm 
on  tlie  mythological  theory  which  ia  constituted  by  an  owoeed 
theory y  I  lyive  incidentally  made  some  positive  criticisms^  I  have 
fref erred  not  to  encumber  the  argument  with  many  of  these;  nor 
can  I  here  afford  space  for  a  lengthened  exposition  of  reasons  for 
reeding  the  mythological  theory.  What  follow  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  the  heads  of  an  argument^  (he  elaboration  of  which  tnusi 
be  left  to  the  reader,"} 

An  inqniry  carried  on  in  a  way  properly  called  scientifio 
may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  proceed  either  indno- 
tiv^ely  or  dedactively.  Without  making  any  assumptions,  the 
inquirer  may,  and  in  some  cases  must,  begin  by  coUectine 
together  numerous  cases;  and  then,  after  testing  by  the  method 
of  difference  the  result  yielded  by  the  method  of  agreement,  cr 
subjecting  it  to  others  of  the  tests  needful  to  exclnde  error,  ho 
may,  if  it  withstands  all  such  tests,  accept  the  induction  as 
true.  Or,  otherwise,  if  there  exists  a  pre-established  induction, 
or  an  a  priori  truth  (which  is  an  induction  organically 
registered),  he  may  set  out  from  this,  and  deduce  his  con* 
elusion  from  it. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Beligion^  Professor  Max 
Miiller  does  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods.  As  given  on 
pan^  143  (new  edition  of  1882),  his  theory  is  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  races  as  ia  the  case  of  the  Turanian  race  there  dealt 
with,  men's  religious  ideas  arise  thus : — *'  First,  a  worship  of 
heaven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  exalted  conception  which 
the  nntutored  mind  of  man  can  entertain,"  expauding  to  .  .  • 
*'  a  belief  in  that  which  is  infinite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in  death- 
less spirits  or  powers  of  nature;  •  .  .  Lastly,  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  ancestral  spirits."  To  give  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific character  to  this  theory,  he  ought  to  do  at  least  one  of 
two  things.  Either  he  should  cite  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  among  men  whose  state  is  the  rudest  known,  there 
exists  this  heaven- worship  and  resulting  conception  of  the 
infinite,  or  else  he  should  prove  that  his  theory  is  a  necessary 
deduction  from  admitted  laws  of  the  human  mind.     He  does 
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not  falfil  eitlier  of  these  reqnirements,  or  eTen  attempt  to 
fulfil  either.  Not  siniply  does  he  fail  to  give  such  nnmeTOiifl 
cases  of  Nature-worship  existing  "withoat  any  other  kind  of 
worship,  as  wo  aid  serve  for  the  basis  of  an  induction,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  given  a  single  case :  the  reason  being, 
I  believe,  that  no  cases  are  to  be  found ;  for  my  own  inquiries, 
which  are  tolerably  extensive,  have  not  brought  one  to  my 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
deduce  his  conclusion  from  laws  of  mind,  ho  is  obliged  de- 
liberately to  ignore  laws  of  mind  which  are  well  established. 
If,  as  he  alleges,  men  began  with  worshipping  heaven  as  sym- 
bolizing the  infinite,  afterwards  worshipping  the  powers  of 
Kature  as  personalized,  and  finally  ancestral  spirits,  then 
the  progress  of  thonght  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete : 
the  course  implied  is  the  reverse  of  that  known  to  be 
followed. 

While  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  what  is  called  by 
Professor  Max  Mttller  the  Science  of  Eeligion  has  any  claim 
whatever  to  the  name  science,  we  find  evidence  that  his  conclu- 
sion was  from  the  outset  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  one  certainly 
not  belonging  to  the  class  distinguished  as  scientific.  Here  are 
two  extracts  which  throw  light  on  the  matter : — 

**  The  elements  and  roots  of  religion  were  there,  ta  for  back  as  we  can  trace 
the  histoiy  of  man.  ...  An  intuition  of  GK>d,  a  sense  of  human  weakness 
and  dependence,  a  belief  in  a  Bivine  government  of  the  world,  a  distinction 
between  good  and  evil,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  life,  these  are  some  of  the 
radical  elements  of  all  religions.  Though  sometimes  hidden,  the/  rise  again 
and  again  to  the  surface.  .  .  .  Unless  they  had  formed  part  of  the  ori^nal 
dowrj  of  the  human  soul,  religion  itself  would  have  been  an  inipossibilitj." 
Chipi,  etc,  vol.  i,  pref.  x. 

The  other  extract  is  from  the  closing  pnragraph  of  the  preface 
written  by  Professor  Max  Mtiller  to  the  Myt/i$  and  Songs  from 
the  South  Pacific.     Speaking  of  that  work,  he  says — 

"  But  it  contains  much  that  .  .  .  will  comfort  those  who  hold  that  God 
has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness,  even  among  the  lowest  outcasts  of 
the  human  race." 

Noting  how  the  theological  here  hides  the  scientific,  I  may  add 
that  anyone  who  reads  Mr.  CKll's  volume  and  contemplates  the 
many  verifications  it  contains  of  the  inference  otherwise  so 
amply  supported,  that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  all 
religions,  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  readily  a  foregone  con- 
clusion can  find  for  itself  support  in  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
to  other  readers  will  seem  fatal  to  it. 

But  now  leaving  this  general  criticism,  let  us  examine 
deliberately  and  in  detail  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Max 
MiUler,  and  that  mythological  theory  associated  with  it. 

1.  A  more  special  science  cannot  be  fully  understood  until 
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ihe  more  general  loienoe  incliidiiiir  it  is  understood ;  and  it  is 
a  oorolhu^  that  conclusions  drawn  from  the  more  special  caimoi 
be  depended  on  in  the  absence  of  conclosions  drawn  from  the 
more  general.  Philological  proofs  are  therefore  nntraat worth j 
nnlesfl  supported  bj  psychological  proofs.  Not  to  atndj  the 
phenomena  of  mind  bj  immediate  observatioix,  but  to  siadj 
them  immediately  through  the  phenomena  of  lang'oage,  is 
necessarily  to  introduce  additional  sources  of  error.  In  the 
interpretation  of  eyolving  thoughts,  there  are  liabilities  to 
mistake.  In  the  interpretation  of  erolying  words  and  Terbal 
forms,  there  sre  other  liabilities  to  mistake.  And  to  contemplate 
the  mental  development  through  the  lingaistio  deyelopmeni,  is 
to  encounter  a  double  set  of  risks.  Though  evidence  derived 
from  the  growth  of  words  is  useful  as  collateral  evidence,  it  is 
of  little  use  by  itself;  and  cannot  compare  in  validity  with 
evidence  deriv^  from  the  growth  of  ideas.  Hence  the  method 
of  the  mythologists,  who  argue  from  the  phenomena  which  the 
sjmbols  present,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  phenomena 
symbolized,  is  a  misleading  method. 

One  illustration  will  suffice.     In  a  lecture  delivered  at  ihe 
Boyal  Institution,  on  March  Slst,  1671,  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  said— 
*'  The  Zulus  call  the  soul  the  shadow,  and  such  is  the  infiaenee  of 
langnage  that,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the 
Zulus  believe  that  a  dead  body  can  oast  no  shadow,  because  the 
shadow — cfTy  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost — has  departed  from  it." 
{TimeB,  1  Ap.,  1871.)     Here  the  explanation  is  regarded  as 
entirely  linguistic.   The  course  of  thought  which,  among  so  many 
races,  has  led  to  identification  of  soul  and  shadow,  and  which  has 
for  its  corollary  the  departure  of  the  soul  or  shadow  at  death,  is 
ignored.    Those  who  have  digested  the  abundant  evidence  given 
in  the  text,  will  see  how  profound  is  the  misconception  caused. 

2.  In  another  way — allied  though  different— does  the  method 
of  the  mythologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  out 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  possessed  by  the  civilised.  Carrying 
these  with  them  they  study  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  semi- 
civilized.  And  thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  uncivilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex 
they  get  from  it  the  factors  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  the 
errors  to  be  anticipated,  an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  as 
biologists  gathered  their  cardinal  conceptions  from  much- 
developed  organisms  their  interpretations  were  quite  wrong; 
and  they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began  to  study  little- 
developed  organisms — the  lower  types  and  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  types.  That  the  teeth,  though  rooted  in  the  jaw%  do 
not  belong  to  the  skeleton,  but  are  dermal  structures,  is  a  troth 
which  no  anatomist,  dealing  with  adult  mimmals  only,  would 
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ever  hare  imagined;  and  this  trath  is  bat  one  out  of  many  dis- 
closed by  examining  animals  in  the  order  of  ascending  evolntion. 
Similarly  with  social  phenomena,  inoloding  the  systems  of 
belief  men  have  formed.  The  order  of  ascending  eyolntiou  mast 
be  followed  here  too.  The  key  to  these  systems  of  belief  can  be 
found  only  in  the  ideas  of  the  lowest  races. 

3.  The  distortion  caused  by  tracing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  tracing  i(->  from  below  upwards,  is 
exemplified  in  the  postulate  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  that  thei^e  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mythology  corrupted. 
He  says  (tici.  of  Lan.^  ii,  4G7)  that  '*  the  more  we  go  back, 
the  more  we  examine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  religion,  the 
purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity." 
Now,  unless  we  assume  that  Prof.  Max  Miiller  is  unacquainted 
with  such  facts  as  are  brought  together  in  Part  I,  we  stall  here 
recognize  a  pei*version  of  thought  caused  by  looking  at  them  in 
the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the  more  obliged  to  recognize 
this,  on  remembering  that  his  linguistic  researches  furnish  him 
with  abundant  proofs  that  men  in  low  stages  havo  no  terms 
capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  idea. 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  savage  should  have  words  in  which 
to  frame  a  conception  uniting  high  generality  with  high 
abstractness.  Holding  so  unwarranted  a  postulate,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Prof.  Max  Mtiller's  mythological  interpreta* 
tions,  harmonized  as  we  must  suppose  with  this  postulate,  can 
be  true. 

4.  The  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applications,  implies  that 
altei^nations  of  opinion  will  be  violeut  in  propoHion  as  opinions 
are  extreme.  Politics,  Religion,  Morab,  all  furnish  examples. 
After  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those 
who  inquired  passed  to  unqualified  rejection  of  it  as  an  invention 
of  priests :  both  courses  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in 
classic  legends  as  entirely  true,  there  comes  repudiation  of  them 
as  entirely  false:  now  prized  as  historic  fact,  they  are  now 
thrown  aside  as  nothing  but  fiction.  Both  of  these  judgments 
are  likely  to  prove  erroneous.  Being  sure  that  the  momentum 
of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too  &r,  we  may  conclude  that 
these  legends  are  neither  wholly  true  nor  wholly  untrue. 

5.  The  assumption  that  any  decided  division  can  be  made 
between  legend  and  history  is  untenable.  To  suppose  that  at  a 
certain  stage  we  pass  suddenly  from  the  mythical  to  the  historical, 
is  absurd.    Progress,  growing  arts,  increasing  knowledge,  more 
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settled  life,  iniplj  a  grndnal  transition  from  traditioiw  conianihig 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  contAinin^  little  fancy 
and  mnch  fact.  There  can  be  no  break.  Hence  any  iheoij 
which  deals  with  traditions  as  thongh,  before  the  time  wheji 
thej  are  classed  as  historic,  thej  are  entirely  nnlustoriG^  is  in- 
evitablj  wroDg.  It  mnst  be  assamed  that  the  earlier  the  stoiy 
the  smaller  the  historic  nnclens;  bnt  that  some  historic  nnclens 
habitoallj  exists.    Mjthologists  ignore  this  implication. 

6.  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  nnder  another 
aspect,  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it.    A  gro^vrin^  society 
coming  at  length  to  recorded  events,  mnst  have  passed  tbrongh 
a  long  series  of  nnrecorded  events.     The  more  striking  of  snch 
will  be  transmitted  orally.    That  is  to  say,  every  earlj  nation 
which  has  a  written  historyt  had,  before  that,  an   nnwritten 
history ;  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  which  survived  in  tradi- 
tions more  or  less  distorted.     If,  now,  the  alleged  doings  of 
heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities,  which  precede  definite  history, 
are  recognized  as  these  distorted  traditions,  the  requirement  is 
satisfied.     If,  otherwise,  these  are  rejected  as  mjths,  then  there 
comes  the  question — Where   are  the  distorted  traditions  o£ 
actual  events  F     Any  hypothesis  which  does  not  furnish  a  satis- 
factoiT"  answer  to  this  question  is  out  of  court. 

7.  The  nature  of  pre-historic  legends  suggests  a  further  ob- 
jection. In  the  lives  of  savages  and  barbarians  the  chief  occar^ 
rences  are  wars.  Hence  the  trait  common  to  mythologies — ' 
Indian,  Greek,  Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynesian,  etc. 
—that  the  early  deeds  narrated,  even  including  the  events  of 
creation,  take  the  form  of  fightings,  harmonizes  with  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded  and  idealized  stories  of 
human  transactions.  But  this  trait  is  not  congruous  with  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  fictions  devised  to  ex{)lain  the  genesis 
and  order  of  Nature.  Thongh  the  mythologist  imagines  the 
phenomena  to  be  thus  naturally  formulated ;  there  is  no  evidence 
that  thev  tend  thus  to  formulate  themselves  in  the  undeveloped 
mind.  To  see  this,  it  needs  bnt  to  ask  whether  an  untaught 
child,  looking  at  the  surrounding  world  and  its  changes,  would 
think  of  them  as  the  products  of  battles. 

8.  The  study  of  supei'stitions  by  descending  analysis  instead 
of  by  ascending  synthesis,  misleads  in  another  way.  It  suggests 
causes  of  Nature-worship  which  do  not  exist.  The  undeveloped 
mind  has  neither  the  emotional  tendencies  nor  the  intellectaal 
tendencies  which  mythologists  assume. 

Note,  first,  that  the  feelings  out  of  which  worship  reaUy 
sriows,  as  shown  in  Part  I,  are  displayed  by  all  forms  of  the 
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undeveloped  mind — ^by  the  mind  of  the  savage,  by  the  mind  of 
the  oivilixed  child,  by  the  mind  of  the  civilixed  adult  in  its 
nDcnltnred  state.  Dread  of  ghosts  is  cominon  to  them  all.  The 
horror  a  child  feels  when  alone  in  the  dark,  and  the  fear  with 
which  a  rustic  passes  through  a  churchyard  by  night,  show  us 
the  still-continued  sentiment  which  we  have  found  to  be  the 
essential  element  of  primitive  religions.  If,  then,  this  senti- 
ment excited  by  supposed  invisible  beings,  which  prompts  the 
savage  to  worship,  is  a  sentiment  conspicuous  in  the  young  and 
in  the  ignorant  among  ourselves;  we  may  infer  that  if  the 
sarage  has  an  allied  sentiment  directed  towards  powers  of 
nature  and  prompting  worship,  this,  also,  while  manifest  in  him, 
mnst  be  similarly  manifest  in  our  own  young  and  ignorant. 

So,  too,  with  the  thought-element  which  mythologists  ascribe 
to  the  savage.  The  speculative  tendency  which  they  snppose- 
caases  primitive  interpretations  of  Nature,  is  a  tendency  which 
he  should  habituttUy  disp'ay,  and  which  the  least  developed  of 
the  civilised  should  also  display.  Observe  the  facts  under  both 
these  heads. 

9.  The  familiar  Sun  excites  in  the  child  no  awe  whatever. 
Recalling  his  boyhood,  no  one  can  recall  any  feeling  of  fear 
drawn  out  by  this  most  striking  object  in  Nature,  or  any  sign 
of  such  feeling  in  his  companions.  Again,  what  peasant  or 
what  servant-girl  betrays  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  Sun  P 
Gased  at  occanionally,  admired  perhaps  when  setting,  it  is 
regarded  without  even  a  tinge  of  the  sentiment  called  worship. 
Such  allied  sentiment  as  arises  (and  it  is  but  an  allied  sentiment) 
aidses  only  in  the  minds  of  the  cultured,  to  whom  science  has 
revealed  the  vastness  of  the  Universe  or  in  whom  the  perception 
of  beauty  has  become  strong.  Similarly  with  other  familiar 
things.  A  labourer  has  not  even  respect  for  the  Earth  he  digs ; 
still  less  any  such  emotion  as  might  lead  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
deity.  It  is  true  that  the  child  may  be  awed  by  a  thunderstorm 
and  that  the  ignorant  may  look  with  superstitious  terror  at  a 
comet ;  but  these  are  not  usual  and  orderly  occurrences.  Daily 
experiences  prove  that  surrounding  objects  and  powers,  how- 
ever vast,  excite  no  religions  emotion  in  undeveloped  minds,  if 
they  are  common  and  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous. 

And  this,  which  analogy  suggests  as  the  state  of  the  savage 
mind,  is  the  state  which  travellers  describe.  The  lowest  types 
of  men  are  devoid  of  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not 
marvel  even  at  remarkable  things  they  never  saw  before,  so 
long  as  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  them.  And  if  their 
surprise  is  not  aroused  by  these  unfamiliar  things,  still  less  is  it 
aroused  by  the  things  witnessed  daily  from  birth  upwards. 
What  is  more  marvellous  than  flame  ? — coming  no  one  sees 
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whence,  moTing*,  meldiig  soniids,  intangible  and  jet  Ivrting^  the 
handa,  doTonring  things  and  then  Tanishing.  Yet  tbe  lowest 
races  arc  not  cliaracterised  bj  fire-worship. 

Direct  and  indirect  evidence  thas  nnite  to  show  ns  that  in 
the  primitive  man  there  does  not  exist  that  sentiment  which 
Nature-worship  pnenpposes.  And  long  before  mental  erofaition 
initiates  it,  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  have  been  peopled  bf 
the  snpematnral  boiugw,  derived  from  ghosts,  which  reallj 
draw  oat  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  prompt  his  offerings  and 
prayers. 

10.  Similarly  with  tbe  implied  thonght-element.  Theignomnt 
among  onrsf^lves  are  nnstpecnlative.    Tbej  show  scarcely  anj 
rational  coriosity  respecting  even  the  most  imposing  natural 
phenomena.     What  rostic  aslcs  a  question  as  to  the  constitation 
of  the  SunP     When  docs  he  think  abont  the  cause  of  ihe 
Moon's  changes  P     What  siirn  does  he  give  of  a  wish  to  know 
how  clouds  are  formed  ?     Where  is  tbe  evidence  that  his  mind 
ever  entertained  a  thought  concerning  the  origin  of  the  winds  ? 
Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any  tendency  to  inqnire,  but 
there  is  utter  indifference  when  explanation  is  offered.     He 
accepts  these  common-place  things  as  matters  of  course^  which 
it  does  not  concern  him  to  aocciunt  for. 

It  is  thus,  aisOy  with  the  savage.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
proof  it  would  be  inferable  that  if  the  groat  ma^  of  minds  in 
our  own  race  are  thus  unspeculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  races 
muRt  be  still  more  unspeculative.  But,  as  was  shown  in  §  46, 
we  have  direct  proof.  Absence  of  rational  curiosity  is  habitually 
remarked  by  travellers  amongst  the  lowest  races.  That  which 
Dr.  Rink  says  of  tbe  fisquimauz,  that  ^  existence  in  general  is 
accepted  as  a  fact,  without  any  speculation  as  to  its  primitive 
origin  '*  (p.  3G),  is  said  by  others  in  kindred  ways  of  various  mdo 
peoples.  Nay,  savages  even  ridicDle  as  foolish,  questions  about 
the  ordinary  course  of  Nature ;  no  matter  how  conspicuous  the 
changes  displayed. 

Thus  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  alleged 
mythopoeio  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages ;  and  advancing 
intelligence  does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  nntil  long  after  the 
ghost-theory  has  originated  a  mechanism  of  causation. 

11.  Joined  with  these  two  erroneous'  assumptions  is  the 
assumption,  also  erroneous,  that  the  primitive  man  is  given  to 
*'  imaginative  fictions."  Here  is  another  mistake  caused  by 
ascribing  to  undeveloped  natures,  the  traits  which  developed 
natures  exhibit.  As  shown  in  §  47,  the  savage  oonspicnonsly 
lacks  imagination;  and  fiction,  implying  imagination,  arises 
only  as  civilization  progresses.     The  man  of  low  type  no  more 
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invents  giones  tban  he  inyents  tools  or  ptooesses ;  but  in  tbo 
one  case,  as  in  tbe  other,  the  products  of  his  activitj  evolve  by 
8 mall  modifications.  Among  inferior  races  the  only  germ  of 
literature  is  the  narrative  of  events.  The  savage  tells  the 
occarrences  of  to-daj's  chase,  the  feats  of  the  fight  that  happened 
yesterday,  the  successes  of  his  father  who  lately  died,  the 
triumphs  of  his  tribe  in  a  past  generatiou.  Without  the 
slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous  stories,  he  makes  them 
unawares.  Having  only  rude  speech  fall  of  metaphor;  being 
prompted  by  vanity  and  unchecked  by  regard  for  truth; 
immeasurably  credulous  himself  and  listened  to  by  his  descen- 
dants with  absolute  faith;  his  narratives  soon  become  mon- 
strously exaggerated,  and  in  course  of  generations  diverge  so 
widely  from  possibility,  that  to  ns  they  seem  mere  freaks  of 
fancy. 

On  studying  facts  instead  of  trusting  to  hypotheses  we  see 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  primitive  legends.  Looked  at  apart 
from  preconceptions,  the  evidence  (see  Deicriptioe  Sociology^ 
*^  Esthetic  Products  ")  shows  that  there  is  originally  no  myth* 
opceic  tendency ;  but  that  the  so-called  -myth  begins  with  a  story 
of  ho  man  adventure.   Hence  this  assumed  factor  is  also  wanting. 

12.  One  more  supposition  is  made  for  which  there  is,  in  like 
msnner,  no  warrant.  The  argument  of  the  mythologists  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  early  peoples  were  inevitably  betrayed 
into  personalizing  abstract  nouns.  Having  originally  had 
certain  verbal  symbols  for  abstractions ;  and  having,  by  impli. 
cation,  had  a  corresponding  power  of  abstract  thinking;  it  is 
alleged  that  the  barbarian  tnereupon  began  to  deprive  these 
verbal  symbols  of  their  abstractness.  This  remarkable  process 
is  one  of  which  cleur  proof  might  have  been  expected;  but  none 
is  forthcoming.  We  have  indeed,  in  his  Ckips,  etc.  (voL  ii,  p.  55X 
the  assertion  of  Prol  Max  Muller  that  "as  long  as  people 
thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of 
morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  giving  to 
these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character;"  (i.6.,  having,  somohow« 
originally  got  them  without  concrete  meanings,  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  avoid  making  their  meanings  concrete)  ;  but  to  establish 
the  alleged  impossibility  something  more  than  authoritative 
statement  is  needed.  Jkiid  considering  that  the  validity  of  the 
entire  theory  depends  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  one 
mit^ht  have  looked  for  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  it. 
Surely  the  speech  of  the  uncivilized  should  furnish  abundant 
materials. 

Instead,  I  find  put  in  evidence  certain  personalizations  of  ab- 
stracts made  by  oorselveB.    Prof.  Max  MUller  quotes  passages 
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in  whioh  WordBwoiih  speaks  of  Religion  ma  »  ^moili0r«*'  of 
''father  Time/'  of  "*  Frost's  inexorable  tooth,*'  of  ^  Winter  like 
a  trareller  old,"  of  **  laagbing  hoars."  But  in  the  first  place  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  these,  where  not  directly  traceable  to 
the  personages  of  cLissio  mythology,  have  obviooidjr  arisen  bj 
oonscions  or  nnconscioos  imitation  of  classic  xaodea  of  expres- 
sion, to  which  our  poets  have  been  habituated  from  bojhood. 
And  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  find  no  trace  o£  a  tendency 
for  this  fanoifnl  personalization  to  generate  beliefs  in  actosl 
personalities ;  and  an  less  soch  a  tendency  is  pro  ved,  nothing  is 
proved. 

13.  Sanskrit  is,  indeed,  said  to  yield  evidence  of  this  per> 
sonalization.  Bat  the  evidence,  instead  of  being  direct,  is  re- 
motely inferential;  and  the  inferences  are  drawn  from  ma* 
terials  arbitrarily  selected. 

How  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  may  be  inferred   from  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Yedio  statements.    Appeal  is  jvo- 
fessedly  made  to  the  ideas  of  highest  antiquity,  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  theory,  freest  from  mythopoBio  corruptions.     3nt 
only  such  of  these  ideas  as  suit  the  hypothesis  are  taken ;  and 
ideas  of  as  high,  and  indeed  of  higher,  antiquity,  which  con* 
flict  with  it  are  ignored.     Of  numerous  cases,  here  is  one* 
Soma-worship  being  common  to  the  Big- Veda  and  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  is  thereby  proved  to  have  exist^  before  the  diffusion 
of  the  Aryans.    Further,  as  before  shown  (§  178),  the  Rig- Veda 
itself  calls  Soma  "the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods,*'  "the 
generator  of  hymns,  of  Dyans,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  Snrya> 
of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu."    According  to  this  highest  authority, 
then,  these  so-called  Nature-gods  were  not  the  earlicKt.     They 
were  preceded  by  Soma,  "  king  of  g^ods  and  men,'*  who  "  con- 
fers immortality  on  gods  and  men :  "  the  alleged  sun-god,  Indra, 
being  named  as  pexiorming  his  great  deeds  under  the  inspirs- 
tiou  of  Soma.    Hence  if  antiquity  of  idea,  as  proved  both  by 
the  direct  statements  of  the  Rig- Veda  itself,  and  by  community 
of  belief  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test,  it  is 
clear  that  Nature- worship  was  not  primordial  among  the  Aryans. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  data  taken  from  this  "  book 
with  seven  seals  "  (which  is  Prof.  Max  Mailer's  name  for  the 
book  from  which,  strangely  enough,  he  draws  such  positive 
conclusions)  and  observe  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  reassured.  The  word  dyaus,  which  is  a  cardinnl 
word  in  the  mythologfical  theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  dj/u^  to  beam«  In  his  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p.  469, 
Prof.  Max  MuUer  says  of  it — *'  A  root  of  this  rich  and  expan- 
sive meaning  would  be  applicable  to  many  conceptions:  the 
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dawn,  tbe  sun,  tbe  sky,  tbe  day,  the  stars,  tlie  eyes,  the  ocean, 
and  the.  meadow."  May  we  not  add  that  a  root  so  variously 
applicable,  vagne  in  proportion  to  the  mnltiplicity  of  its 
meaniDgs,  lends  itself  to  interpretations  that  are  proportion- 
ately uncertain  ?  The  like  holds  thronghont.  One  of  the  per- 
sonalized Yedic  gods,  inferred  to  have  been  originaUy  a  Nature- 
god,  is  the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty-one 
Vedic  names  for  the  Earth.  We  learn  that  these  names  were 
applicable  to  Tarious  other  things ;  and  that  consequently 
^  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  would  become 
homonyms"  {Chips,  ii,  72).  On  which  statements  our  commeut 
may  be,  that  as  homonymous  words  are,  by  their  definition, 
equivocal  or  ambiguous,  translations  of  them  in  particular  cases 
must  be  correspondingly  questionable.  No  doubt  roots  that  are 
so  "  rich,"  allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  reaching  of  desired  results.  But  by  as  much  as  they  afford 
scope  for  possible  inferences,  by  so  much  do  they  diminish  the 
probability  of  any  one  inference.* 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  interpretation  thus  made  by  arbitrary 
manipnlation  of  ill-understood  materials,  is  made  in  pursuance 
of  what  seems  a  self-contradicting  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  having  had  a  speech  formed 
from  roots,  in  such  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  protecting 
preceded  the  concrete  idea  of  Afcdher,  On  the  other  hand,  of 
ancient  Aryans  coming  after  these  primitive  Aryans,  we  are 
told  that  they  "could  only  speak  and  think"  {ibid.,  63)  in 
personal  figures :  of  necessity  they  spoke,  not  of  sunset,  but  of 
the  "  sun  growing  old  " — not  of  sunrise,  but  of  **  Night  giving 
bii-th  to  a  brilliant  child'* — not  of  Spring,  but  of  "the  Sun  or 
the  Sky  embracing  the  earth"  (ibid.,  64).  So  that  the  race 
who  made  their  concretes  out  of  abstracts,  are  described  as  led 
into  these  Nature-myths  by  their  inability  to  express  abstracts 
except  in  terms  of  concretes  I 

*  How  doubtful  must  bo  these  intei'pretations  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  Bjnonyms  and  homouyms  for  the  Sun,  taken  from  the  Sanskrit 
Dictionary  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  Sura — a  god,  dinnity,  deity,  a  symbo- 
lical expression  for  the  number  33 ;  a  tage,  learned  man,  tiie  sun.  Sura^-the 
sun ;  the  Soma ;  a  wise  or  learned  man,  teacher :  a  hero,  king.  £'«ra— a  hero, 
warrior,  champion,  valiant  man,  great  or  mighty  man ;  a  Uon,  a  boar ;  the 
sua,  N.  pr.  of  certain  plants  and  trees.  Saviiri^A  generator;  sun ;  epithet 
of  Indra  and  Sira ;  a  particular  plant.  Arka — a  ray,  flash  of  lightning,  tun, . 
fire,  crystal,  copper,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant ;  membrum  virile,  hynm, 
singer,  learned  man,  elder  brother,  food.  Artfaman — a  bosom  friend,  play- 
fellow, N .  pr.,  sun,  Asolepias  plant.  Vioasvat — N.  pr.  of  the  Sun,  Aruna,  and 
others.  8irakara^-if,  pr.,  a  crow,  the  sunflower,  sun.  And  there  are  several 
others.  Though  these  are  from  a  general  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  and  not  from 
a  Dictionary  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Vedio 
Sanskrit  is  as  vague  or  vaguer,  unless  it  be  affirmed  that  languages  become 
less  specific  as  they  dorelop. 
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Hay  we  not  say,  ilieii«  that  the  docirineot  tlie  pergomtilimtioit 
o!  abstracts,  musnpported  by  evidence  which  existing  raoea 
famish,  is  not  made  probable  by  ancient  eyidence  ? 

14.  We  need  not,  howeTer,  leave  oS.  simply  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  hypothesis  is  nnsnstained.  There  is  a  definite 
test,  which,  I  think,  completely  disproves  it. 

As  part  of  the  reason  why  abstract  noons  and  collective 
nonns  became  personalized.  Prof.  Max  Muller  says : — '*  Now  in 
ancient  languages  every  one  of  these  words  had  necessarily  a 
termination  expressive  of  gender,  and  this  naturally  prodnced 
in  the  mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex  "  (Chipst  ii,  65). 
Here  the  implication  is  that  the  use  of    a  name  canrying 
with    it    the    idea    of   sex    in   the    thing   named,   therefore 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  something  living;   since  livin||r 
things   alone   possess   the   differences   expressed    by  gender. 
Observe,    now,    the    converse    proposition    necessarily    going 
with  this.      It  is  implied  that  if  an'  abstract  nonn  hajs  no 
termination  indicating  a  mascnline  or  feminine  natnrc,   any 
liability    there   may    be    to    give    more    concreteness    to    its 
meaning,  will  not  be  joined  with  a  liability  to  ascribe  sex  to 
it.      There  will  be  no  tendency  to  personaUze  it  accompanying 
the  tendency  to  make  it  concrete ;   bat  it  will  become  a  nentcr 
ooncrete.     Unqnestionably  if  a  termination  implying  sex,  and 
therefore  implying  life,  therefore  implies  personality ;   where 
there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  implication  that  there 
is  life  and  personality  will  arise.     It  follows,  then,  that  peoples 
whose  words  have  no  genders  will  not  personalize  the  powers 
of  Nature.      But  the  facts  directly  contradict  this  inference. 
*'  There  are  no  terminations   denoting   gender  in  Quichna " 
(Markham,  p.  23),  the  language  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  and 
yet  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  personalized  natural  objects  and 
powers — ^Mountains,  Sun,  Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  etc. ;  and 
the  like  absence  of  genders  and  presence  of  Nature-worship, 
occurred  among  the  Cliibchas,  and  among  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans.    Thus  personalization  of  the  great  inanimate  objects  and 
agents,  can  have  had  no  such  linguistic  cause  as  that  alleged. 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  which 
mythologtsts  offer  us,  thus  fall  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  them  are  a  jMriori.  The  method  adopted  is  doubly 
wrong — wrong  as  seeking  in  the  characters  of  words,  explana- 
tions which  should  be  sought  in  the  mental  phenomena  symbol- 
ized by  those  words  ;  and  wrong  as  seeking  in  developed 
thoughts  and  feelings  the  keys  to  undeveloped  ones,  instead  oi 
the  converse.  The  assumption,  associated  with  this  method, 
that  the  human  mind  had  originally  a  conception  of  deity  such 
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as  we  now  call  ptire,'is  directly  contradicted  bj  tlie  eyidence 
which  the  uncivilized  present ;  and  saicidallj  implies  that  there 
were  abstract  thoughts  before  there  was  even  au  approach  to 
words  abstract  enough  to  convey  them. 

A  second  group  of  a  priori  reasons  is  otherwise  derived.  The 
mythological  theory  tacitly  assumes  that  some  clear  division 
can  be  made  between  legend  and  history ;  instead  of  recognizing 
the  truth  that  in  the  nftrratiyes  of  events  there  is  a  slowly 
increasing  ratio  of  truth  to  error.  Ignoring  the  necessary  im- 
plication that  before  definite  history,  numerous  partially-true 
stories  must  be  current,  it  recognises  no  long  series  of  distorted 
traditions  of  actual  events.  And  then,  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  leading  so-called  myths  describe  combats, 
evidence  that  they  arose  out  of  human  transactions,  mythologists 
assume  that  the  order  of  Nature  presents  itself  to  the  un- 
developed mind  in  terms  of  victories  and  defeats. 

Of  a  posteriori  reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory,  come,  first, 
those  embodied  in  denials  of  its  premises.  It  is  not  true,  as 
tacitly  alleged,  that  the  primitive  man  looks  at  the  powers  of 
Nature  with  awe.  It  is  not  tnle  that  he  speculates  about  their 
characters  uid  causes.  It  is  not  true  that  he  has  a  tendency  to 
make  fictions.  Every  one  of  these  alleged  factors  of  the 
mythopoeio  proca^^s,  though  present  in  the  developed  mind,  is 
absent  from  the  undeveloped  mind,  where  the  theory  assumes  it. 

Tet  further  reasons  are  forthcoming.  From  premises  un- 
warranted by  evidence,  the  conclusions  are  reached  by  processes 
which  aria  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  that  men,  having  originally 
'  had  certain  sig^  of  abstract  conceptions,  and  therefore  power 
of  forming  such  conceptions,  were  obliged,  afterwards,  to  speak 
and  think  in  more  concrete  terms — a  change  not  simply 
gratuitously  assumed,  but  exactly  opposite  in  direction  to  that 
which  the  developments  of  thought  and  language  actually  show 
ns.  The  formation  of  ideal  persons  out  of  abstract  nouns,  which 
is  ascribed  to  this  necessity,  ought  to  be  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  speech  of  existing  low  races,  which  it  is  not.  Instead, 
we  have  deductions  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  unintelligible 
to  the  extent  of  having  "  seven  seals,"  from  which  conclusions 
called  unquestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  statements  and 
ignoring  others,  and  by  giving  to  words  which  have  a  score 
of  meanings  those  most  congruous  with  the  desired  conclusion. 

Finally  comes  the  fact  which,  even  were  the  argument  in 
general  as  valid  as  it  is  fallacious,  would  be  fatal  to  it — ^the  fact 
that  personalization  of  natural  powers,  said  to  be  suggested  by 
verbal  terminations  expressive  of  sex,  occurs  just  ^  mucf^  where 
there  are  no  such  terminations* 
86 
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Already  m  §  188,  I  have  given  an  example  of  mytll-lnte^ 
pi*etation  carried  on  after  the  current  manner:  the  instanw 
being  the  myth  of   Saramft,  which,  on  the  strength  of  the 
alleged  derivation  of  the  word,  one  mytholog^ist  regards  ns  » 
figurative  account  of  the  dawn,  and  another  as   »  figumtire 
account  of  the  storm.     This  conflict  seems  typical  rather  than 
exceptional.     Concerning  the  true   renderings  of  these  ear// 
words,  philologists  are  often  at   issue ;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering  that   according   to  Prof.    Max  Mil  Her,    Sanskrit  is 
**a  language  which  expressed  the  bright  and  the  divine,  tbc 
brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  the  straight  and  the  right,  the  ball 
and  the  hero,  the  shepherd  and  the  king,  by  the  same  term^- 
(Rig-Veda,  i,  121.)     Examples  of  the  insulting  confusion  are 
continually  thrust  on  the  attention  eveti  of  outsiders.    |^^ 
Academy  for  January  17th,  1885,  contains  a  letter  in  whick 
speaking  patronizingly  of  Mr.  Dvrijender  Nath  Tagore,  a  joung 
Hindoo  philologist,   Prof.  Max  Miiller  quotes   some  passage 
showiuf]^  that  they  are  at  issne  concerning  '*  the  original  meaning 
[Pmeaningsl  of  M&trt,  'mother',  Bhratri,  'brother',  and  Svasrt, 
'sister'."     Here  are  passages  showing  the  disagreement. 

**  Max  MuUcr  saya  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  M4tW  is  Maker  (ninnit^r> 
ve  say  that  iU  meaning  is  meaturer  (parimAtn').  .  .  .  Prof.  Max  MhU^' 
says  that  the  primary  meaning  of  bhrAtrt  is  one  who  bears  a  buifiefl,  but  V0 
say  it  is  bhdgin,  or  sharer,"  eto.,  ate. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Academy  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bhp, 
Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  in  which,  after  quoting  Dr.  Isa^JJ 
Taylor's  question — "  Does  anyone  doubt  that  Odin  is  the  wind? 
he  says — "  My  impulse  would  have  been  just  as  confidently  ^^ 
ask,  Does  anyone  still  think  that  Odin  is  the  wind  ?"  Ma 
then  he  refers  to  the  first  "  among  the  Norse  scholars  of  the 
present  day  "  as  saying  that  Odin  means  primarily  heaven,  and 
afterwards  the  god  of  wisdom.  In  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  Academy  (February  I4th),  M.  Henri  Gaidoz  remarks  on 
the  fcccptJoism  likely  to  be  produced  concerning  mythologicfll 
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interpretations,  when  ^  one  says  Odin  is  tlie  heaven ;  another, 
Odin  is  the  wind ;  according^  to  a  third,  Odin  is  the  storm : " 
adding  that  ^'  each  of  these  opinions  is  supported  hj  a  learned 
etymology  which  pretends  to  he  the  genuine  one." 

Bj  way  of  farther  showing  on  what  a  quicksand  rests  the 
vast  and  ehiborate  structure  of  mythological  interpretations, 
let  me  here  place  for  comparison  two  translations  of  the  same 
passage  in  the  Big^Veda : — 

B.y .  i,  85, 1.  "  THoBO  who  glance  forth  like  wives  and  yoke-fellows,  they 
are  the  powerful  sons  of  Ru£a  on  their  way.  The  Maruts  hare  made 
heayen  and  earth  to  grow,  thej,  the  strong  and  wild,  delight  in  tho  sacri- 
aeesr—Max  MUlUr. 

''The  Maruts  who  are  going  forth  decorate  themselves  like  females: 
they  are  gliders  (through  the  air),  the  sons  of  Rudra,  and  doers  of  good 
works,  by  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  earth  and  heaven :  heroes, 
who  grind  (the  solid  rocks),  thej  delight  in  sacrifices." — WiUon, 

Here  we  see  how  readily  a  language  like  Sanskrit  lends 
itself  to  those  various  figurative  interpretations  in  which  the 
mythologists  delight. 

Deeper  than  objections  hence  arising,  is  ah  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  the  assumption  on  wLich  philologists  at  large 
proceed — the  assumption  that  there  exists  in  all  cases,  or  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  rational  root  for  a  word — a  root,  that  is,  to 
which  reason  may  trace  back  the  word's  origin.  Now  any  one 
who  observes  the  transformations  of  words  and  straugo  devia- 
tions of  meanings  occurring  among  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  restraints  imposed  by  education  and  by  printing,  will  find 
reason  to  challenge  this  assumption.  If  at  present  there  goes 
on  what  may  be  called  by  contrast  an  irrational  genesis  of 
words,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  early  times  such  a  genesis  was 
active,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  language  resulted  from 
it.  To  help  us  in  conceiving  the  transformations  which  then 
took  place  perpetually,  let  ns  observe  a  few  of  the  transforma- 
tions which  now  take  place  occasionaUy. 

By  gardeners  and  greengrocers  the  name  artichokes  has  been 
abridged  to  '*  chokes ;  '*  and  this  name  appears  even  in  the  bills 
sent  to  householders.  They  have  made  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation of  the  word  asparagus.  Misapprehension  first  led 
them  to  call  it  "  asparagrass ;"  then  it  became  **  sparrowgrass ;" 
and  finally  **  grass ;"  which  is  the  name  now  current  in  London 
among  those  who  sell  it.  In  early  days  before  there  had  arisen 
any  thoughts  about  correct  speech,  or  any  such  check  upon 
change  as  results  from  literature,  these  abbreviated  and  cor- 
rupted words  would  have  replaced  the  original  words.  And 
theU)  if  at  a  later  period  search  had  been  made  for  the 
origins  of  them,  philologists  wonld  inevitably  have  gone  wrong. 
What   more  obvious    than    that  the   name  ** choke'*    given 
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to  an  article  of  food,  most  have  had  reference  to  some  alleged 
effect  of  swallowing  it ;  or  what  more  obvioas  than  that  the 
name  "grass"  arose  from  a  mistaken  classing'  of  the  plant 
with  grasses  at  larg^. 

Agreeing  as  we  must  with  the  philologists  that  from  the 
beginning    dialectical    changes  have  been   perpetnally    trans- 
forming words,  let  ns  note  some  of  the  transformations  which 
dialects  of  onr  own  langaage  exhibit^  that  we  may  help  onr- 
selves  to  imagine  what    most    have    resulted   from   kindred 
divergences  daring    thousands  of   years.      In   the    Berkshiro 
dialect,   the  word  «Hhat"  has  become  ''thak;''  and    in  the 
Devonshire  dialect  '*  this  "  has  become  **  thickie."     On  referring 
to  "  The  general  table  of  Orimm*s  Law/*  as  given  in  Prof.  Max 
Miiller*s  Science  of  Language^  vol.  ii,  p.  246, 1  see  no  precedent 
for  a  change  of  the  #  into  the  I;.     Passing  over  this,  howeTer,  I 
put  a  further  question.     Possibly  the  additional  syllable  in  the 
metamorphosed  word  *' thickie"  might  not  prevent  identifica- 
tion of  it  as  modification  of   ^this/*  when  its  gramniatical 
uses   were  studied.      But    suppose    that    in  oonformity    with 
Grimm's  law,  which  shows  that  in  Gothic  th  may  be  represented 
by  d,  and  in  old  high  German  becomes  d ;  suppose,  1  say,  thai 
this  word  ''  thickie  *'  became  ^  dickie,"  what  philologist  would 
then   be    able  to  identify  it  with  ^'this'^P     Again,   in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect  "  uncle  *  has  become  "  nunk."     Who,  in 
the  absence  of  written  language,  would  find  the  true  derivation 
of  this  word  P     Who  would  imagine  that  it  had  descended  from 
the  Latin  aouncului  t    Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  dropping 
of  the  first  Ry liable  and  of  the  last  two  syllables,  might  be  sus- 
pected without  the  aid  of  books  (which  is  extremely  impro- 
bable), what  warrant  could  be  given  for  supposing  a  change 
of  the  remaining  syllable  vunk  into  nunk  f     Grimm's  law  does 
not  show  us  that  v  changes  into  u;   and  in  the  absence  of 
books  there  would  be  no  clue.     Once  more,  in  the  Somerset- 
shire dialect  '*  if  *'  has  become  "  nif.*'     Instead  of  that  abridge- 
ment commonly  undergone  by  words  in  course  of  time,  we  here 
have  expansion — a  prefixed  consonant.     It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  change  arose  from  the  habit  of  always  using  '*  if  **  with 
a  prefixed  "  and  " — ''  and  if ;  *'  which,  quickly  spoken,  became 
^  an'  if,"  and  still  more  quickly  spoken  '*nif ;"  but  though  this 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  a  change  in  the  same  dialect  of 
the  word  "  awl  "  into  "  nawl "  (which,  probably  at  first  "  an 
awl,"  became  "  a  nawl "),  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  associ- 
ated change  of  '*  lunch  "  into  **  nunch."     But  however  it  has 
arisen,  this  growth  of  "  if  "  into  "  nif  "  is  one  which  effectually 
hides   the  derivation  of  the  word.     Were  the   Somersetshire 
dialect  to  become  an  independent  language,  as  it  might  have 
done  in  times  like  those  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  no  philologidl 
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oonld  have  traced  "  nif "  to  its  root.  The  conclusion  that  "  nif,* 
used  as  the  sign  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  was  derived  from 
•*  gif,"  meaning  to  hand  over  something,  wonld  have  seemed 
utterly  unwarranted  hy  the  meaning,  and  quite  at  variance  with 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 

Beyond  such  obscnrations  as  these,  there  are  obscurations 
caused  by  introductions  of  new  words  needed  in  new  occu- 
pations, institutions,  processes,  games,  etc.,  which  are  subse- 
quently transferred  to  other  spheres  of  use,  while  their  original 
uses  cease.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  name  "booking- 
office,"  as  applied  at  railway-stations.  Why  booking-ofEce  ? 
Young  people  cannot  say ;  though  people  whose  memories  go 
back  fiftv  years  can.  In  the  old  coaching-days,  when  the 
accommodation  for  passengers  was  small,  it  was  a  usual  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  place  one  or  more  days  before  the  day  of 
an  intended  journey.  A  clerk  entered  in  a  book  the  pas- 
Benger*s  name,  the  place  taken  by  him,  and  the  date  for  which 
he  took  it.  He  was  then  said  to  be  "  booked ;"  and  hence  the 
office  was  called  a  booking-office.  Railway- managers  had  at 
first  a  slightly  modified  system.  There  was  a  book  with  paper 
tickets  and  counterfoils,  of  a  kind  like  that  now  used  in  post- 
offices  for  registering  lettera.  On  paying  his  fare  the  pas- 
senger had  his  name  written  on  the  ticket  and  connterfoil,  and 
the  ticket  was  then  torn  off  and  given  to  him.  This  method 
was  in  use  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  (then 
the  London  and  Birmingham)  as  late  as  1838,  if  not  later. 
I^resently  came  the  invention  of  that  little  stamping  apparatus 
which  made  it  economical  of  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  the  stiff 
tickets  now  universally  used.  The  books  and  booking  disap- 
peared, but  the  name  *'  booking-office  "  survived.  When  all  who 
i*emember  pre-railway  days  are  dead,  any  one  who  asks  the 
derivation  of  the  word  *'  booking"  as  thus  applied,  will  be  utterly 
misled  if  he  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  assumption  that  the 
word  has  arisen  by  modifications  of  some  word  having  an  ap- 
propriate meaning.  Railway-business,  or  rather  railway- 
making,  supplies  us  with  another  familiar  instance.  Labourers 
occupied  in  excavating  cuttings  and  forming  embankments 
are  called  '* navvies."  Whence  the  name?  In  future  times 
any  one  who  asserts  that  "  navvy  "  is  short  for  navigator,  will 
probably  be  laughed  at.  How  is  it  credible  that  a  man  occu- 
pied in  digging  and  wheeling  earth,  should  be  called  by  a  name 
which  signifies  one  who  sails  the  seas,  and  especially  one  who 
directs  the  course  of  a  ship  ?  Yet  impossible  as  this  affiliation 
will  seem  to  those  ij^norant  of  recent  history,  it  is  the  true  one. 
In  the  days  when  they  were  made,  canals  were  thought  of  as 
lines  of  inland  navigation — so  commonly  so,  that  sometimes  a 
tavern  built  by  the  side  of  a  canal  was  called  a  ''  Navigation 
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Inn/*    Hence  it  happened  that  the  men  employed  in  eaoeafaU 
in^  canals  were  called  "  narigaiors/'  and  for  brevity  **  naTvies." 
When  railwaj-makiDg  began  to  replace  canal-making,  the  same 
class  of  men  being  employed  in  kindred  work,  carried  witb 
them  this  abbreyiated   name,  now  no   longer  haviioi^  even  a 
remotely  appropriate  meaning.     And  the  name  has  eventoally 
been  established  as  applying  to  any  man  engaged  on  earth- 
works of  whatever  kina.    Now  if,  even  in  onr  times,  there  are 
aberrant  origins  of  words — ^if  these  are  at  present  nwneroiu 
among  the  nncnltnred,  how  mnltitadinons  mnst  they  have  been 
among  early  peoples,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  were  not  restrained 
by  edncation  from  making  changes,  and  who,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  were  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  their  yocabnlaries  to 
use  metaphors  far  more  than  thev  are  nsed  now.     Indeed,  as 
extension  of  the  meanings  of  worcU  by  metaphor  has  played  a 
chief  part  in  the  genesis  of  language,  we  may  conclnde  that  the 
metaphorically-derived  words  which  eventually  became  esta- 
blished and  apparently  independent,  form  the  most  nnmeronfl 
class  of  words.     And  we  may  further   conclude  that    since 
modifications  go  on  very  rapidly  in  early  speech,  the    con- 
nexions of  snch  words  with  the  words  from  which  they  were 
derived  were  most  of  them  soon  lost,  and  endeavours  now  made 
to  find  their  derivnticns  must  consequently  be  f  atile. 

It  has  been  replied  to  me  when  I  have  raised  objections  of 
this  kind,  that  philologists  distinguish  between  words  of  which 
the  roots  can  be  found,  and  words  of  which  the  roots  cannot  be 
found.  At  the  time  when  this  reply  was  given,  little  force  was 
recognized  in  my  rejoinder,  that  no  trustworthy  test  iA 
assignable;  bnt  I  abide  by  this  rejoinder  until  a  trustworthy 
test  is  assigned.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  devise  any 
method  by  which  there  may  be  distinguished  words  of  which  it 
is  hopeless  to  find  the  derivations,  from  words  of  which  the 
derivations  may  reasonably  be  sought.  Indeed,  false  deriva- 
tions sometimes  present  far  more  the  appearance  of  true  deri- 
vations than  do  many  of  the  derivations  which  really  are  truop 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  an  imaginary  dictionary  of  deriva- 
tions, which  wo  will  suppose  to  be  compiled  a  century  hence. 

Btmxs,  9,  i.  From  a  foot  whidi  meant  a  refoga,  vsoaUy  ipcloaed,  but 
which  from  the  originnl  feuM  of  ineloiiupa  with  Mourity  came  to  meoa 
incloson  with  suppression.  In  Icelandio,  Swedish,  and  Banish  we  hare 
borpf  "a  fort  or  castle;"  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  hare  hurh,  burg  »  and  in 
middle  English  we  have  hnrgh^  Sorgh,  '*a  plioo  of  shelter."  In  middle 
Engluh  bormgh  meant  "  a  den,  care,  or  lurking  place,'*  whenoe  in  English 
came  burrow  and  borough.  Anglo^axon  had  also  the  word  b9orgm»  to  pro* 
teet,  which,  as  usual,  dropped  the  terminal  syllable.  Hcnoe^  as  borg,  burh, 
burgh  meant  a  place  of  shelter  or  fortiiied  pUce,  to  beorg  meant  to  protect  by 
inelosure ;  and  this  beorg  or  beorgh  changing  its  cnttural  (as  the  Scotch  word 
loch  has  changed  into  the  English  lock),  finally  became  burke.  Bat  a  plaee 
made  secure  by  walls  ia  also  a  place  of  impriaonment}  and  tha  mtnniiif  of 
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being  fthut  in  eventuallj  became  the  predominant  meaning.  A  clear  analogy 
is  furnished  by  the  changed  use  of  the  word  prevent.  Of  old,  as  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  lix,  10)  and  in  the  Church  of  England  service,  it  meant  to  go  before 
with  the  effect  of  helping,  but  it  now  means  to  go  before  with  the  effect  of 
arredtiDg.  In  like  manner  to  hur^h  or  burke,  baring  originallj  meant  to 
]nclo9e  with  the  effect  of  protection,  has  come  to  mean  to  inclose  with 
the  effect  of  suppression*  Hence  a  discussion  is  said  to  be  burked  when  it  is 
auppressed.  How  natural  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  may  be  pprceived  at  a 
public  meeting,  when,  to  a  prosj  speaker,  there  comes  a  s&oiit  of  *'  shut  up." 
Here  there  is  obriously  in  this  process  of  burkinff  a  speech,  an  unconscious 
reference  to  the  original  fortified  place,  which,  while  it  maj  be  shut  up  to 
keep  out  foes,  may  also  be  shut  up  to  imprison  inhabitants. 

Now  when,  in  a  few  generations,  there  has  been  forgotten 
the  story  of  the  mnrderers  Bnrke  and  Hare,  who  suffocated 
their  victims  hy  clapping  pitck-plasters  on  their  months,  this 
might  very  well  pass  for  a  true  derivation.  The  changes  are 
natural,  and  not  greater  than  those  which  continually  occur. 
But  let  us  take  another  case. 

Post,  e.  /.  To  put  a  letter  or  packet  into  a  place  whence  it  is  taken  for  de- 
lirery  by  public  officials.  This  word  is  deriyed  from  the  substantiTC  past,  a 
piece  of  timber  set  upright, — a  name  which  was  oommonlr  transferred  to  an 
upright  pillar  of  iron  (at  one  time  not  unfrequently  an  old  cannon)  fixed  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  or  other  public  place.  The  hollow  iron  upright  recep- 
tacles for  letters,  which  in  large  towns  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  streets, 
were  for  this  reason  called  posts.  Hence  to  post  a  letter  meant  to  put  a  letter 
into  one  of  these  hollow  iron  posts  ;  just  as  to  warehouse  goods  meant  to 
put  goods  into  a  warehouse,  or  to  ship  a  cargo  meant  to  put  a  cargo  into  a 
ship. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  century  hence  any  one  could,  without 
an  elaborate  inquiry,  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  derivation ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  literature,  detection  of  the  fallacy  would  be 
impossible.  Far  less  licence  is  taken  than  philologists  habitually 
take,  and  far  fewer  reasons  for  scepticism  can  be  assigned.  We 
shall  at  once  see  this  when  we  look  at  some  samples  of  the 
derivations  which  are  put  forth  and  widely  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Aryan  word  which  in  Sanskrit  is  Dyavs, 
eventually  became  Tyr  in  Old  Norse.  This  may  be  true; 
though  to  establish  such  a  strange  genealogy  seems  to  call  for 
more  evidence  than  has  survived  during  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  filled  with  numerous  migrations  and  consequent  social 
changes.  One  may  admit  it  as  possible  that  our  word  daughter 
comes  from  an  ancient  word  dukitar^  milker,  from  duh^  to  milk ; 
though  in  accepting  this  conclusion  we  have  to  suppose  that 
an  earlier  word  for  daughter  (which  must  have  existed  before 
the  Aryans  reached  the  cattle-keeping  stage)  was  replaced  by 
this  new  word,  notwithstanding  the  inapplicability  of  the  new 
word  to  danghters  in  childhood  and  to  married  daughters. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  may  be  right  in  tracing  back  the  various 
European  xiames  for  the  moon  to  a  primitive  name  which  in 
Sanskrit  is  mds;  and  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  "this  mkn 
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in  Sanslmt  ia  dearly  derived  from  a  root  ini»  Uj  meswore,  to 
mete  "  (Science  of  LanguagCy  i,  7) ;  thong^h  if,  as  he  sopposes, 
**  ike  moon  was  originally  (»lled  by  the  farmer  the  measurer/' 
we  must  sappose  eitber  that  before  the  Arjrans   reached  tbe 
farming  stage  and  also  the  stage  at  which  the  ^neral  use  of 
measures  had  generated  the  conception  of  measaringv   tiiere 
existed  no  name  for  the  moon,  or  else  that  the  pre-existing 
familiar  name  had  its  place  nsnrped  by  this  nnfamili&r  me- 
taphorical name :  the  nsurpation  being  one  wliich  soggesta  the 
probability  that  in  America  *' shooting*iron  *'  will  by-aad-liy 
replace  rifle.    Bat  withont  contesting  the  correctness  of  these 
derivations,  one  may  naturslly  ask  by  what  criterion  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  false   derivations   given  aborve: — nay, 
may  even  naturally  ask  how  it  happens  that  the  false  ones  have 
a  greater  apparent  probability  thui  these  alleged  true  ones. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  linguistic  method  of  interpreting 
myths,  we  must,  however,  contemplate  an  example.  Here  is 
an  abbreviated  passage  from  the  Leci/wrei  os  ihe  Science  ef 
Language,  vol.  ii,  pp.  395 — ^9. 

"  From  riJb  in  the  sense  of  efaining,  it  mm  poraiUe  to  fonn  %  deriralavo 
rikto,  in  the  sense  of  lighted  np,  or  bright  This  form  does  not  exist  ia 
Sftnfkrit,  bat  as  kt  in  Sanskrit  is  liable  to  be  changed  into  ks,  we  any 
reooffnise  in  riksha  the  same  denTatire  of  rik.  iKkshs,  in  the  aenae  ^ 
bright,  has  become  the  name  of  the  bear,  so  ealled  either  from  his  bright  ejri 
or  from  his  brilliant  tawny  for.  The  same  name,  nkshs,  was  giren  in 
Sanskrit  to  the  staft,  the  bright  ones.  .  .  .  Now,  remember,  that  the  oonstel- 
latioo  here  oaUed  the  JBikshaa,  in  the  senae  of  the  bright  ones,  wonld  be 
homonymoni  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Bean.  .  .  .  Yon  will  now  perreiTe  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  words  on  thought,  or  the  spontaneous  growth  of  mjthology.  The 
name  riksha  was  applied  to  the  bear  m  the  sense  of  the  bright  fuscous  ani- 
mal, and  in  that  sense  it  became  most  popular  in  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  same  name,  in  the  sense  of  the  bright  onea,  had  bem 
applied  bj  the  Vedie  poets  to  the  stars  in  general*  and  more  partieularly  to 
that  constellation  which,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  was  the  most  promi* 
nent.  .  .  .  The  Hindus  also  forgot  the  original  meaning  of  rikaha.  It 
became  a  mere  name,  apparently  with  two  meanings,  star  and  bear.  In 
India,  however,  the  meanmg  of  bear  predominated,  and  as  rikaha  became 
more  and  more  the  established  name  of  the  animali  it  lost  in  the  same  degree 
its  eonneotion  with  the  stars." 

So  that  setting  out  from  the  root  rih  shining  and  the  deri- 
vative rtkta  (which  mig?it  have  existed  in  Sanskrit  but  did 
not),  and  assuming  that  the  changed  derivative  riksha  was 
applied  to  the  bear  because  of  his  '*  bright  eyes,"  or  "  brilliant 
tawny  fur"  (traits  which  do  not  distinguish  him  from  other 
animals),  we  have  built  up  for  us  by  various  other  assumptions 
and  suggestions  the  interpretation  of  the  Great  Bear  myth ! 

To  complete  our  conception  we  must  not  forget  a  certain 
postulate  with  which  this  method  of  interpretation  sets  out ; — 
the  postulate,  namely,  that  there  were  originally  certain  roots 
anpematurally  given.     Says  Prof.  Max  MiUler — "  nothing  new 
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baa  ever  heem  added  to  the  substance  of  lan^age  ...  all 
its  changes  have  been  changes  of  form  ...  no  new  root  or 
radical  has  ever  been  invented  by  later  generations,  as  little  as 
one  single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live  ...  in  a  very  jnst  sense,  we  may  be  said  to 
handle  the  very  words  which  issned  from  the  month  of  the  son 
of  God,  when  he  gave  names  to  'all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field !'  "  {Science  of  Language^ 
vol.  i,  28 — 9).  Hence  the  implication  is  that  while  those 
divisions  of  langnage  which  we  know  anything  aboat,  have 
arisen  by  processes  of  evolution,  there  was  a  special  creation 
preceding  the  evolation— an  endowment  of  lingnistic  capital 
m  the  shape  of  roots  having  abstract  meanings.  Further,  we 
are  taught  that  mankind  lost  their  original  ability  to  frame 
abstract  ideas  and  use  the  corresponding  abstract  words;  and 
that  whether  or  not  there  was  any  other  '*  fall  of  man,"  there 
was  a  linguistic  fall  of  man. 

Thus  as  a  ba.sis  for  the  **  science  "  of  langnage,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  Hebrew  legend  of  the  creation.  Then  the 
linguistic  theory  built  upon  this  foundation  of  legend,  is  used 
as  a  key  to  the  "  science  *'  of  religion ;  which  "  science  "  of 
i*eligion  sets  out  with  absolute  negations  of  the  two  funda- 
mental methods  of  science.  It  asserts,  as  innate  in  the  primi- 
tive man,  a  religious  consciousness  which  instead  of  being 
proved  to  exist  by  an  induction  from  many  cases  is  not  exem- 
plified in  a  single  case ;  and  for  the  established  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  thought,  that  the  development  of  ideas  is  from 
concrete  to  abstract,  it  substitutes  the  assertion  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  religious  ideas  has  been  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  Lastly,  the  conclusions  reached  by  taking  a  modified 
Babylonian  superstition  as  a  postulate,  and  reasoning  by  in- 
verted scientific  methods,  we  are  asked  to  accept  instead  of 
the  conclusions  which  observation  of  the  languages  and  religions 
of  rude  tribes  of  men  everywhere  force  upon  us  I 
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Med."  ii,  110)— Crwaa^ioa  ("  Times,"  Julj  &  1874).  f  91.  Negro 

(Park,  i,  91).— Jfaa  (Genesis,  ii,  7).  §  92.  Anttralian»  (Bon.  185)— 

2few  Caledonian*  ^Tur.  "Nineteen,"  424)— X^ara/c^  Island  (Macgill.  u,  29) 
— iTram^a  (Burt.  "  J)ahom^,"  ii,  165)— ifar«M  (As.  S.  B.  xxxit.  pt,  ii,  198) 
— Aramcaniant  (Alccdo,  i,  411) — Quimbaya  (Fern.  297) — Peruvians  (Oar.  i, 
127  I  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  314)— Samoa  (Tur.  "  Hundred,"  150)— Paraoiaa* 
(Anri.  84)— ^masa^a  (Cal.  354)— Pyt  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  248)— ^mairaZa  (CnL 
855).  §  93.  TakUians  (EIL  "PoL  Res."  i,  616)— Faliv^  (Hill,  iip 

278)— r«ca/aa  (Oros.  157)- .yico&ar  (As.  S.  B.  xr,  849)— JETm^^iaat  (Rer. 
Scien.  1  March,  1879)— Gfv«As  (ThirL  i.  224 ;  Horn.  "  Hud,"  Buckle/, 
bk.  xxiii,  p.  420)— Semi'SubHantiality  (Tylor,  "Prim.  Cult."  i,  465-6). 
S  94.  Nicaraguans  (OtL  pt.  iii,  43,  45)— CAaacof  (Ciesa,  316)— C?a/raJ 
.^aier.  (Ori.  pt.  iii,  42)— i>yia^  men  (Beit.)- &reea2aa<i^«  (Grants,  i,  185) 
^Amatulu  (Col.  91)— Jrogaou  (More.  176)— lVa«er /«2aa<i  (Smjth,  i,  121) 
^AnsayHi  ( Walpole,  iii,  349).  §  95.  2\Mmaaiaa«  (Roj.  8.  Y.  D.  iii,  180) 

—Aztecs  (Brin.  60).  {  96.  Karens  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiT,  pt  ii,  211)— 

Chippewas  (Keat.  ii,  168)— lV;iaa«  (Sea.  398 1  Will.,  T.,  i,  241)— Afencaaf 
(Tern,  ir,  195)— ZacAe«  (Fern.  14).  §  97.  -Boa^o  (Schwein.  i,  307)— 

Karens  (As.  S.  B.  xxxir,  pt.  ii,  196)— lfa%a#sr  (EIL  "  History/'  i,  429)— 
Mexicans  (Clay,  i,  242) —Malagasy  (£U.  "  History,"  i,  420-30).  §  98, 

Basutos  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  219)- ^>uia  (WilL,  T.,  i,  246).  §  99.  Comaa- 
ches  (SchooL  i,  2Z7)—Oiiatemala  (Brin.  2 16).  §  100.  Manganjas  and 

Negroes  (Lub.  "Origin,"  216,  234).  §101.  CAiaooJfc#  (Wilkes,  t, 

118)— ComaarAe«  (School,  t,  685)— Faraeaa  (Steph.  i,  421)— 7>pw  (South,  i, 
248)~JV»  (Will,  T.,  i,  247) .  f  102.  Creek  (School,  t,  269)—  ComaacAM 
(School  i,  287)— Pa/a^oaioa*  (Falk.  114)  — iVe»  Hebrides  (Eth.  8. 
"  Journal,"  iii,  62)^Peruvians  (ArrL  41)— ro<2a#  (Marsh.  126)— roMMMuiat 
(Tas.  "Jour."  i,  253)— 2>aAo^aA«  (School  ii,  178).  §  103.  Tongous 

(Atk.  483)— ^&'j>o««t  (Dob.  ii,  269)— i)aAomaa«  (Burt.  "  Dahom^,"  ii,  164) 
—Patagonians  (Falk.  119)— A>^a«  (As.  S.  B.  xxxir,  615)— Gaiaaa  (Ral 
109,  note)— Popaaa  (Earl,  "Papuans,"  85)— Faca  (Pros.  "Peru,"  i,  29)— 
Ancient  Mexican  (Tern,  i,  213)— CAi^cAa  (Sim.  258)— Ifa^a^afy  ("X^. 
liidep."  Julj  30,  1868,  p.  blO)—Mishmis  (As.  S.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii,  488)— OW 
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CtUah^r  (Burt.  •<]>ahom^/'  ii,  2e2l)^:Fiiniee9  (Beech.  229)- Dyaki  (Loir, 
iOB^)^Kirsfki»  (Atk.  483)— Toda  (Eth.  S.  "Trani."  U.S.  ▼!!,  245)— 
ratea»(Tvar.  "Nineteen,"  450)— Peru  (Tschu.  ii,  355).  §  104.  Mex- 

itans  (HeiT.  iii,  220-21)— r«r«  Pa*  (Xim.  212)—Mexieatu  (CUt.  i,  825)  — 
jP«r»  (Pw8.  "  Peru,"  i,  29-30)— ^a;><Mi«w  (Ker.  Bcien.  Jan.  18,  1879)— 
Onaranit  (Waiti,  iii,  419)— Fiica  (Gkur.  — ;  Ciesa,  223)— CAt6rAa#  (Sim. 
258)— 2W»i»  (Tar.  plate)— Fornftaiw  (Lan.  —)— Congo  (Aet.  iii,  260)— 
CAfiiool;  (Kane,  178)  —  ^MiYdiem   (Tur.  **  Nineteen,"  372).  §  105. 

Tahiiinni  (Hawk,  ii,  239 ;  £U.  '<  Pol.  Bee."  i,  828)— rait^M  (Marin,  ii, 
103-4)— J\n  (WiU.,  T.,  i,  188)— Cftt6c*«  (Sim.  258)— Zanjiw  (A«.  S.  B. 
xxxir,  pt.  ii,  205)— iTooiM  (As.  S.  B.  xzir,  632)— l>ailoma}»«  (Forb.  i,  170) 
'^Ka£ir9  (Shooter,  161)— ^4r*ra  (Bas.  "  Henoch,"  ii,  91)— ^«tyria»  (Re- 
oopcU,  i,  143-6)— GrM*#  (Hom.  "  Odjsaey,"  bk.  xi)— Zeiw  (ref .  \w\,)— Petit 
(Mens,  i,  247).  §  106.  Dahomey  (Burt.  *'Dabom^,"  ii,  24)— ra#r« 

(Shooter,  lU)—Amazulu  (Cal.  854)— JeiM  (Sup.  Bel.  i,  110).  §  107. 

Fijian  (Krsk.  247 ;  WiU.,  T.,  i,  218-246)— (?re«Ar«  (Blackie,  6,  note ;  Horn. 
" Iliad,"  bk.  y)—Amaznlu  (Oal.  203-4)— IViAi^iaiu  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Res."  i,  517). 
S  108.  Kaffire  (Shooter,  240)  —  Australian  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  878)  — 
Kooseae  (licht.  i,  260)— ^dt^o«  (Cail.  i,  164-5)— ComancAe*  (School,  t, 
685)— CAippeioajraiM  (Frank.  132)— CAtnet^  (Thome.,  J.,  "Straits,"  393). 
§  110.  Sandwich  leldre.  (EIL  *' Hawaii,"  ih^—Madagaeear  (Ell.  "His- 
tory," i,  393)— &«ur«ki  (Ber.  100) —Gold  Coast  (Cruio.  ii,  lZb)Sast 
Africans  (Lir.  •^)— Zambesi  (Lir.  "  Miss.  Tray."  434)— ^^«/7a»  (Bas.  — ) 
-^Kamsehadales  (Erash.  221)— Lepckas  (Eth.  S.  "Journal,"  N.S.  i,  149)  — 
Creaife  (SchooL  t,  270) -^ Balonda  (Lir.  "Miss.  Trar."  314) ^  Hottentots 
(Kol.  i,  126)— Poobies  (Bas.  "Af.  K,"  320)— Bechuanas  (Thomp  i,  214). 
§  111.  New  Caledonia  and  Eromanga  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  428  and  496) 
—Gold  Coast  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  ii,  66)— ^«/?omt  (Winter,  i,  222-3)— Cari6# 
(Brett,  125)— Comanches  (School,  ii,  lZ3)—Patagonians  (Fit«.  ii,  158)— 
Arabia  (Burck.  i,  2S0)-^%a*#  (Low,  245  j  St.  John,  S.,  i,  172)— ra*f/t 
(EIL  "PoL  Ees."i  516)— /j«ii«  (Lub.  "Origin."  314)'-^Khonds  {Koj,  A.  S. 
''Journal,"  rii,  197) — Care-burial  (NiUson,  lhS)—Pat€igonian»  (Falk. 
115).  S  112.  Peruvians  (Pres.  "  Peru,"  i,  2Q)—Mandans  (Lew.  k  01. 

102)— Mangaia  (Oill,  — )— .STeie  2Sealand  (Thorns.,  A.  S.  i,  96)—8antal 
(Hun.  i,  153)-- Teutonic  (ref.  lost)— C^aot  (Eth.  S.  —)—Araucanians 
(Alcedo,  i,  410)— Per»ei«u  (Tschu.  ii,  898)— 0^£omacAr«  (Schom.  ii,  319)— 
Central  Americans  (0?i.  pt.  iii,  43) — Chinooks  (Waits,  iii,  339)— Chippewtu 
(Eeat.  ii,  IbS)-- Kalmucks  (PalL  i,  674)— A'boirtM  (As.  S.  B.  xxir,  632)— 
Todas  (Marsh.  126)  —  J^romaa^a  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  496)— Z>t/«  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  401)— AfopadUt  (Smith,  E.  B.,  173)— Damaras  (Ande.  226)— 
Bechuanas  (Mof.  307)— ^Merura  (Oat.  "Last  Bam."  325)— 2?anf/o  (Arb. 
131)— SecheU  (Tj]or, "  Rewjarches,^*  359)— 2Wa*  (Marsh.  125)— Fiji  (Will., 
T.,  i,  188)— .yeie  Caledonians  (Tur.  "Jfineteen,"  423) —Mexicans  (OW  i, 
322'3)Ssquimaux  (Lub.  "  Prehistorio,"  524)— Gold  Coast  (Bos.  156)— 
South  America  (Hum.  ii,  SQl^—Ednowits  (St.  John,  S..  i,  4S)—Malanaus 
(Brooke,  i,  78)— Ci^t»eoi'«  (Ban.  i,  247)— Fijian  (See.  399)— i9aifioaa  (Tur. 
"Nineteen,"  236  k  322)— Sandtcieh  Is.  (EIL  "Hawaii."  106)— .yew  Zea- 
land  (AjQg.  ii,  71, 154 ;  Thorns.,  A.  S.,  i,  187)— CSIoikw  (Eth.  S.  "  Trans."—) 
—Araucanians  (Waits,  iii,  520)— ^w^/ra^Mfie  (Bon.  92;  Ang.  ii,  228)— 
Chinooks  (Boss,  "Oregon."  97)  —  Ostgaks  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  ii,  381). 
§  113.  Samoan  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  237)— Toayaae  (Marin,  i,  65 ;  ii,  99, 
128)  — jy^aroi^riMi  (Ori.pt.  iii,  42)— Pa/<^oataM  (Falk.  115)— Babglonian^ 
note  (Smith,  "Ass.  Dis.^  212).  £  114.  J^omeo  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  172)— 

Mexico  (Tern,  i,  158)— i»a»cAe«  (Fern.  819)— Peraetaiw  (UUoa,  i,  473)— 
Borneo  (Brooke,  i,  236 ;  ii,  106-67)— D^tiJt*  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  189-90)— 
ZelMS  (Cal.  380, 886)  -^^cieii^  Mexicans*  note  (ClaT.  i,  261-2).  f  117. 
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dmtirttliant  (Etb.  SL  •«Tnu»."  H.S.  IH,  ZK^^Vedditks  (Eth.  0.  Tnun.** 
K.B.  ii,  30l)'-r<uiiia»iaiw  (Roy.  S.  Y.  J),  iii,  180) — Amttuomw  (WalL 
*<Ama20D8,"  498) -rami  (A.  8.  B.  zxxir,  pi.  ii,  19e}^TaAiHanf  (ESL 
"  PoL  Res."  i,  625)— JVtVo^ir  (A.  8.  B.  XT,  84S-49)  ^Arab  (Bm.  •«  Mensisfa." 
ii,  10^10).  {  118.   Karetu  (At.  S.  B.  xxxIt,  pt.  ii,  204) — NiaAar 

(Bas.  —)^noeh»  (Lit.  — )— DaiMirif  (Qair.,  W.  C.,  i,  852)— 2Wptral 
(Hum.  iii,  l8S)~^ra«caiiuifw  (A)eKlo,  i,  411)— PdAMK>*  note  (BaD.iii,  1£Q. 
§110.  reddak  (Eth.  8.  •*Xrmns."  N.S.  ii,  801-2)  —  ^M<ralMm  (S07. 
8.  y.  D.  iii,  179)— J#Jkra/Mf  (Beech.  181-2)  S<nnerie  (Horn.  •'Iliad,'* 
Bucklej,  paumi^^-ArameaiM*  (Al^o,  i,  410). — AfrieoM  (Lir.  **  Miaa. 
TmT.'*  607).  f  120.  2>^<ilr«  (St.  John,  8.,  ii,  66).  §  122.  Com^ 

(Reade,  t60)^:EaH  Afrie«m$  (Burt.  «<Cen.  At"  ii,  t^— Arabic  (Baa. 
" Menseh,"  ii,591)— ^iMsa/a  (Cal.263,861, 868).  f  123.  AmaMmlm  (CnL 

185)— ^6^mataa«  (Parkyns,  ii,  145)-— TVMi^aaf  (Marin,  i,  102-3) — Amt^gulm 
(CaU  263)— XAoMit  (Per.  833)— Faihi^  (Coeh.  i,  7QZ)'^Kirgkit  (Atk^ 
Mn.,  154).  §  124.  Araht  (Peth.  221)— 5af»oa«#  (Tor.  •*  Nineteen,* 

ttV^—Sumatrant  (Mart.  191)— i?a#^  (Ramb.  190)— .T^^  (Sup.  ReL  i,  1201, 
1L3)— CJlarcA  (Bnrn.iT,  651).  §  125.  Amaxmlm  (OaL  269)— S^mimnm 

(Tur.  •*  Nineteen/'  236)  -Dyakt  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  G2)''Aramak»  (Brett,  362) 
--Land  I>yak$  (St  John,  8.,  i,  178)— Xarofw  (As.  8.  B.  xxxr,  pt.  ii,  24)— 
Lepchat  (Hooker,  i,  135)— J^ocio  and  Dkimalt  (As.  8.  B.  xriii,  pt.  ii,  722) 
^CoaH  Vegroea  (Winter,  i,  236)— Xoo««m  (Licht.  i,  255)— Z«/»  (Cal.  204) 
^Comaneh«9  (Eth.  8.  ''Jonmal,"  u,  268)— Jr«»</r»mt  (Hem.  815)— 
Bah^Umiam9  (Smith,  **  Ass.  Disc."  176)— G^tfeit«  (Horn.  **  Iliad,"  Lang,  bk.  i, 
2^)— .rm^tba  0/  <Ae  «tVAr  (Piajer).  f  126.  Uamp^  (Wa).'* Amason," 

500)— eAf>f>eicayaiM  (Heame,  338)— Za2»«cX*«  (PalL  — >— rooJKw  (Aa. 
8.  B.  xxiT,  630)-XAoadt  (Rot.  A.  8.  "Journal,"  Tii,  197)— J9»«Am«i»  (Arfiu 
254)— 9adkiia»a«  (Burch.  ii,  551)— Coosi  Ketfroes  (Winter,  i,  235)— .^/Hev 
(Kth.  8.  "Trans."  Ii.S.  iii,  45)— Z^ii^o  (Ast.  iii,  tMt)-^Takiiia%9  (£IL 
•*Pol.  Res."i,  515)— ifaya  (But  150)— Taj«M>fiiaa«  (Bon.  180)— Zbrw- 
SotitntoU  (Lioht.  ii,  Appendix  u).  {  129.  Diomede  (Horn.  "  Iliad,'* 

Lang,    bk.  t,    p.    e6)Sa^iian9    (Records,    ii,    70-72).  {   ISO. 

TahUian*  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Res.'^H,  235)- JTomef^  (Blackie,  11)— ^tffea  (Horn. 
"Iliad,"  LanfT,  bk.  iii,  p.  53)— ^ofaeKe  (Blaokie,  15, 14)— Cea^oMe  (Tuek. 
I%l)—Tahkali9    (Brin.    253)  —  Ore^ai »»a^   PrieH$    (Prarer).  {  13L 

Amatvlu  (Cal.  387,  259,  264,  260,  273)— IV^a  (Will.,  f .,  i,  22i)— iSaaiolf 
(As.  S.  B.  XX,  571)— iroaurr  (Blackie,  43)— ^ta  (Cal.  265).  f  132. 

MUhmU  (As.  8.  B.  xIt,  pt.  ii,  487)— iSr««mi^raa«  (Man.  191)— CsZi/'ormaa 
(Ban.  iii,  160)— foata^a  (Ban.  i,  85)— Cofoflaftiaa^  (Baa.  i,  286)— CKiaaaa 
(Herr.  iii,  ZW^—Raphael  (Sup.  Bel.  i,  \OZ)—Sx9reitm  (Hook,  328;  Lee,  i, 
59-69)-^ma«ate  (Cal.  161).  §  133.  Eaffiri  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S. 

t,  290)— TV^tYfaat  (£U. "  Pol.  Res."  i,  l%l)^AMttralian9  (Eih.  8.  "Trans." 
N.S.  iu,  235)— JTtfipifA  (ref.  lost)- ^M^ra/usa^  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.8.  i, 
289)— Caea«ia«  (Gar.  t,  56)— rartaaiM  (Wal.  "  Amason,**  496)— ^Iroio^ib 
(Waits,  iii,  388>— fbam^iw  (Ban.  i,  76)— CAtaooIr*  (Ban.  i,  %4lb)—Map%ckit 
(Smith,  £.  R.'222)— i^.  Americana  (Burt  "Saints,"  142)— &  Amerieam 
(Smith,  E.  R.  222)— CAiaooi;  (Kane,  205  ;  Ban.  i,  245)— 2)ya2r«  (8t  John, 
8.,  i,  197)— rotmaaiaat  (Tas.  "Jour."  i,  268-4  )—Pa^a!^oauiaf  (Pits,  ii,  16d) 
— iftffp  Zealandert  (ref.  lost)— ^moca/a  (Cal.  270)— ilaein»<  Feruviant 
(Arri.  21-22)— T'aaatfM  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  89,  91)— CAfjpjMWOS  (Kcat.  ii, 
lGS)''Ardrak  (Bas.  "Menaoh,"  ii,  357)— ^aei^a^  Feruvtana  (Arri.  21-2)— 
Hurope  (ref.  lost)— JTay/ami  (Stat.  it.  pt.  2,  l02S)-'TAlinkeeU*  note  (Ban, 
iii,  147) — Koniaga-whalera  (Ban.  i,  *I%)'^AMkantee  (Beech.  — ) — Damara$ 
(Ande.  179, 330)— I>ya*  (Borle,  207)— .Bmri/ian  (Spix,  ii,  244).  §  134. 

JBechuanat  (Bas.  "Mensoh,'^it,  265)— Fora&M  (Burt.  "  Abeoknta,"  i,  80il) 
---Umqaehana    (GaL    891,  379)— J^rosijiaa  (Stade,  106-7).  §  136. 
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DaJkalahs  (Scbool.  ii,  19$)— JTb^fon/o^  (Eol.  i,  138)— 7o4i^a  (Mftrin.  i,  88) 
—  New  Zealand  (Ang.  i,  279)  —  JTaAittaiw  (Cook,  — )— JTw  Zealanderg 
(Ang.  it,  71)— ^iMtVenffi  (Tor.  "  Nineteen,"  971)—A9hantU  (Beech.  213)— 
Sandwich  Isldrs,  (Cook.  — ).  §  137.  Veddahs   (Eth.  S.    «  Trans." 

N.8.  u.  296)— Bony©  (Schwein.  i,  234)— Lohahenff  (Liv.  **Mi8s.  Trar."  324) 
^Arawdk*  (Schom.  ii,  458)— G^tawa  (Hum.  ii,  48S)— Cr«*«  (School,  t, 
270)--Famieet  {Beech,  229)— DoAomaMt  (Burt.  *' DahomV*  ii,  164)— Ficca- 
to«tf«0  (Lands,  196)— Cort^^  (Edw.  i,  eO)—BrnxUian  (Spix,  ii,  250)— 
Peruviana  (l^schn.  ii,  898)— iVev  Oninea  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  85)— roAt^taiw 
(Hawk,  ii,  95 ;  EU.  *<  PoL  Res."  i,  h\9)-'8umatra  (Mars.  388)— ^on^a 
(Marin,  i,  144)  — i>yait«  (Brooke,  ii,  270)— ^ytViM  (Wilkes,  iii,  119)  — 
TakUian  (EU.  "  Pol.  Bes."  i,  621)— iVr«P«ww  (Acos.,  Joe.  de,  ii,  812)— 
CoUat  (Cieza,  364)— 2?^3rjp^a»»  (Diod.  60-61  -,  Mar.  i,  Bd)—Etruria  (Ferg. 
"  Hist,  of  Aitsh."  i,  284)— Darmt  (Ferg.  "  Hist,  of  Arch."  i,  194)— CAaWeaa 
(Ferg.  "Hist,  of  Arch."  i,  168).  §138.  Tope  (Ferg.  "Tree,"  88; 

Cun.  l\)^Chaitya  (Cun.  9)— TaAt^  (Hawk,  ii,  \^%)— Central  Americane 
(Xim.  2l9)^Effyptian  (Wilk.  iii,  85,  430)-^Bedouxnt  (Burck.  i,  101;  Palg., 
W.  a.,  i,  lO)'^Suropean  (Blunt,   16 ;   Ferg.  "  Tree,"  89).  §  139. 

Lower  Califormane  (Ban.  i,  569)— Cwa*  (Ban.  i,  641) — Damarae  (Ande. 
22^)—Vancouver  leland  (Roy.  G.  8.  xxrii,  801)— Jforgwito  (Ban.  i,  744)— 
Karen  (As.  S.  B.  xxxir,  pt.  li,  196 ;  xxxt,  pt.  ii,  29)— fioA)  and  DhimdU 
(As.  S.  B.  XTiii,  pt.  ii,  708)— Jf«rfc«if»  (Ban.  i,  641)— i^i^^  (Ban.  i,  555, 
note)— i9ea  Dyake  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  IV^—HoUentot  (Ande.  827)— 5a«otf  (Tur- 
"Nineteen,"  349)— JPm  (See.  892)— »Ai7*  (Roj.  A.  S.  "Trans."  i,  88)— 
Araueaniane  (Smith,  B.  R.,  27&)—Virzimber9  (Drur.  406)—Berotee  (Lir. 
"  Miss.  Trar."  831)— ro^r*  (Qard.  314)  Amagulu  (Cal.  176)^8andwich 
le.  (Cook  — )— €?f«e*f  (filackie,  4S)^Affametnnon  (Horn.  "  Iliad,"  bk.  ii, 
Lang,  p.  Z9^)-^AmagHlu  (Cal.  239,  197)— JTo^r^  (Shooter,  165)— ^u« 
(Horn.  "Iliad,"  bk.  t,  Lang,  p.  Bfi)— Athene  (Horn.  "Odyssey,"  bk.  iii, 
Lang,  p.  4&)'^8andwieh  leldre.  (EIL  "HawaU,"  ld6)—E(;t/plian8  (Wilk.  iii, 
427-9).  §  140.  I>ifake  (Low,  204)— (?oM  Coast  (Beech.  229)^Toda 

(Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  rii,  245)— /jm^oim  (Ban.  i,  126)— -Ba^o#  (Cail.  i, 
164)— G^oM  Coast  (Cruio.  ii,  218)— DoAomaMt  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  u,  163)— 
Tueatanese  (Landa,  196)— Eayptiane  (Wilk.  iii,  443)— PoZy»««uia  (Gkrey, 
"  Pol.  Myth."  48).  §  141.  Samoa  (Tup.  "Hundred,"  48-9)— JV/iaw 

(Will.,  *.,  i,  231)— Jfexicajw  (aar.  i.  279)— C*»4cA«  (Fem.  141;  Acos., 
JoiMj.,  213)— JEA€M«I»  (Camp.  211)— TViAt^iajw  (EIL  "Pol.  Res."  i,  488)— 
Tongane  (Marin,  ii,  208)— IftfjrirtfiM  (Olav.  i,  825)— DoAofiM^  (Burt.  "  Da- 
hnm6,"  ii,2h)-^Anetralia  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  N.8.  ii,  246)— JV;w»  (WUl., 
T..  i,  20)'~Vateans  (Erek.  834)  jETaufoAf— (Ban.  iii,  l^X^^-^Nootkas  (Ban.  iii, 
152)— DoAoifwy  (Burt.  "Dahom^"  ii,  164)— C7y*»et  (Horn.  "Odyssey," 
bk.  si,  Lang,  p.  \19)^Dahomane  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  167)— Jfexuraju 
(HeiT.  iii,  %\0-lZ)—Baal  (i  Kings,  xriii,  28)—Nateoteiaxne  (Ban.  i,  127)— 
JfttriroM  (Men.  lOS)-^  Gnaneavilcae  (Cieza,  181)— iSaiuIipicA  /«.  (£11. 
"Hawaii,"  147,  80)— Perwvumt  (Oar.  i,  118}  Aoos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  809). 
§  142.  Aleutian  (Ban.  iii,  618)— TVpu  (South,  i,  249)— Cah/oraiant  (Ban. 
i,  b70)'^Chippewae  (Sehool.  "  MississipiH,"  122)— i^aii  Salvador  (Pala.  81) 
-^Chibehae  (Sim.  259)— Pmi»uiJM  (Cieza,  865)— roAiYi  (Ell.  "Pol.  Res."  i, 
680)— J^in^tii^ow  (Cail.  i,  944)—JEffyptiane  (Wilk.  iii,  443,  450)—Braxa{an 
(Heriot,  689)— P«r»  (Gar.  ii,  114;  Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  30)-^Amazulu  (Cal. 
147,  145,  289,  203).  §  143.  Bamhiri  (Lir.  "Miss.  Tray."  605)  — 

4/Hca(Reade,  249)— ^mmi^m  (Cal.  140)— Veddahs  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.3. 
ii,  801-2)— DdUlrotaik  (SohodL  in,  226)^Banks*  Isldre,  (Anth.  i,  x,  285)— 
VateoMe  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  894)— 2Vm»eM  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  88)— CAry#e« 
(Hom.  "Iliad,"  Lang,  bk.  i.  p.  2)Sameaee  (Records,  ii,  70)— i^t^  reda^ 
note  (Raj.  i,  427).  {  144.  Saet  AJHeane  (Liy.  — )— i!r.  ^aier.  in- 
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diam  (School,  ir,  eS)^T»rloman»  (Yftin.  eiy^Irofuoif  (Marg.  119)— 
Egyptiafu  (Wilk.  iii,  430,  37S)—MalaffaM^  (Dmr.  233)— CAtJMM  (£dk.  71) 
Tonga  (Marin.  i»  88)— OoM  Coa«^  (Beech.  190)— i^waiiMmwuM  (Herod,  iii, 
150)— iStfiiM^ra  (Mars.  242)^Me4i€fval  Europe  (Smith,  W., "  Chriatian,"  ii, 
14,17)  —  Turkonuiiu  (Vain.  210) -^  N^groet  (Bat.  "  Menach,"  iii.  148)- 
Motquito  (Ban.  i,  740-1)  -AtUot  (Men.  103)— SfoiM^^rtiMKi^,*  iiote(Micb. 
ii,    35}.  §  145.  Mexicant   (Dur.   i,    193)— ^aa^o^    (Hun.  i,  188). 

!  14o.  California  (Ban.  i,  400)— iSoaM  AwMricam  (Oar.  i,  60  ;  BaL  eh.  r, 
67  ;  ATen.  — ).  {  147.  Jndngt  (Dalt  157-B)— JW^m  (Hawk.  — ) 

—Andama%€*9  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  u,  ^) —AntlralxamM  (Sturt^  ^ South 
Austr."  i.  107)— roMMiauziw  (Rot.  S.  Y.  D.  iii,  180)— FeAioAtf  (Eth.  8. 
**  Trans."  N.S.  u,  301-2)— Jyiaa^  (See.  891)— 7aa««M  (Tor.  88)—  Sumairent 
(Mars.  289,  291)— ^ii^ofa  (Liy.  <'  Misa.  Trar."  440)— ^aai5»rt  (lir.  "Miss. 
Trar.'*  605)— JTq^fv  (Shooter,  l€l)^SamiaU  (Hun.  i,  182)— £%<»im&  (Bot. 
A.  S.  "Journal,"  rii,  lS9)Sindu  (Fort.  Feb.  1872, 133-5).  §  148. 

Amazulu  (Cal.  63,  21,  22,  32,  8,  1,  40,  58,  35,  7,  2,  33,  18,  61,  83,  17,  91). 
S  149.  Oreek  (Orote,  i,  110)— i*«r»  (Ayen.  —)—Kiearaguafu  (Ori.  pt.  iii, 
40-43, 44, 46)— rctitc,*  note  (Muir,  iii,  832).  §  150.  If^ra  (Muir,  iii. 

226-27,  238)— i2t^  Veda  (ref.  lost)- Ifaaa  (Jones,  iii,  pauim)~^tk4ntak 
(Deuteronomj,  xxti,  14  j  Ecclesiasticus,  yii,  33 ;  Tobit,  ir,  17) — Yemen 
(Acad^m.  Comptes  rendns— )— ^ra^ia  (Cans,  i,  348-40}  Palg.,  W.  &^  i,  10). 
S  151.  Ifiearaguane  (Ori.  pt.  iii,  41)— if«»»  (Jones,  iii,  146) — Amuuale 
(Cal.  202, 175)— Jfeaa  (Jones,  iii,  147)— /raaunw  (Zend  At.  tu,  231)— ^omom 
(Smith,  W.,  "Gr.  and  Bom."   559).  {  152.  Catholic  •  note   (Bocfa. 

823-4).  §153.    Oreeh  (Blaokie,  ii)— jBomaat  (rrf.  lost)— i706fv«v 

(Isaiah,  yiii,  19;  1  Samuel,  xxyiii,  13;  ^n'^te,  Chejne,  i,  68;  Bible 
"Speaker's,"   ii,  358;  Kuenen,  i,  224).  }  154.    Central  Amerieant 

(Landa,  198)— Parawaw  (Yncas,  107)—Sand»iek  /#.  (EU.  "Hawaii," 
334)— C«M  (Kane,  127)— Cart^«  (Brett,  129)— 7W«Mmuiii#  (Taa.  Jour, 
i,  253;  Bon.  97)-'AHdttmanese  (ref.  lost)— Xt/a  (Eiak.  869)— iV«« 
Caledonians  (Tur.  "  Nineteen,"  4&5)^Sadagrg  (Lander,  B.,  ii,  252)— 
Mandane  (Cat.  **  N.A.  Indians,"  i,  9j).  §  155.  Yneataneee  (Landa, 

198)— lfexicaa«  (XouT.  1843,  ii,  202)— rtfea^oiMse  (Landa,  198)— Afe^wHtat 
(Lop.  de  Gom.  437).  §  156.  Mexieana  (CUv.  i,  389 ;   Torq.  ii,  P9)— 

Africa  (Bas.  "Af.  B."  164)— ^^ymaiVia*  (Parkyns,  u,  60-63)— P<^«f» 
(Kolff,  62)— Jtffwiw  (Eaf.  i,  331)— IVaace  (Mons.  Ti,  4;  Cher,  i,  458)— 
Coaet  Negroee  (Bos.  232)— ^raaraatom  (Smith.  E.  B.,  309)— Afw  Zealand- 
er$  (Thorns.,  A.  S.,  i,  88)— P«p«0iaa«  (Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  312 ;  Anda.  57)— 
Yucaianeee  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  316).  §  157.  North  Am.  Indiane  (Kane, 

202)— 0*a»a^«»*  (Ban.  i,  2»i)— Mandane  (Cat.  "  N.  A.  Indians,"  i,  107) 
—Madagaecar  (£11.  "Three  Visits,"  444).  f  158.  Eggptiane  ("  Ber. 

Scien."  1  March,  lSn)—Samoiedee  (Bas.  "  Mensch,"  ii,  S77)—OHgakt 
(Erm.  ii,  51;  Folins.  ii,  24t)'-8amoiedee  (Bas.  "  Mensoh,"  ii,  85)— IZassiaaf 
Erm.  ii,  177)— i^aac^ici  leUre.  (£11.  "  Hawaii,"  251)— rvetftoaef0  (Fan. 
307-8,  316)— QaieJU  (Ban.  Ui.  52-3)— ^ra^'aa#  (Dost,  i,  22)— Jfrnmea 
(Boj.  S.  of  Lit.  u,  45)— £aWy  ChriHiane  (Bible,  "Codex  Apoo."  i,  670, 
681).  §  159.  Lachee  (Fern.  14)— Pervtmt»#  (AirL    11;   Aren.  — ; 

Arri.89;  Montes.  147;  Yncas,  61)— ^»/toiii«  (Winter,  i,  240,  241)— r«ra 
Paz  (Xim.  211)— Af«xicaa#  (Clay,  i,  323)— JVe»  Zealandere  (White,  308). 
§  160.  Bnlloms  (Winter,  i,  222)— Coa^ro  (Pink.  xvi,l^)'-'LiUU  Addoh 
(Laird,  ii,  32)— Po(y»«ia  (Ell.  "Hawaii,"  102)— Fiji  (Will.,  T.,  i,  99)— 
Jjakotah  (School  iy,  &42)-'MandaKe  (School,  iii,  248)— /MfMMW  (Bnch.  228) 
-^Pemviane  (Aoos.,  Jos.  d^,  ii,  3.%)—Chibchae  (Sim.  249)— ^uk2«  ("  Fort." 
Feb.  1872,  127).  §  161.  Eaat  Africa  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  ii,  346)— 

Coast  Negroes  (Winter,  i,  128 ;  Cruic.  ii,  135  ;  Bas.  "  Menach,"  ii,  200)— 
Ifiger  (Lander,  B.  &  J.,  iii,  10o)^Dahomeg  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  361)— 
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^iteh  (Beech.  179-80)— CWo  (Bas.  <*  Af.  R/'  82).  |  162.  Judn^s 

(Dalt.  IB7^)— Andaman  (Eth.  8.  "TniiB.*'  N.S.  ii,  42,  S^)—Damara9  (R. 
a.  8.  xzii,  159)— CAtWAvafkw  (Oar.  i,  50)— PericvtaM  (Gar.  i,  47)— JtM^ta 
(Lab.  "Origin/*  886;   "Fort."  Feb.  1872,  131).  f  164.  JPerutnams 

(Ghir.  ]\  75 ;  Cieza,  ch.  90).  §  165.  Brazil  (Burfc.  «<  Braxils,"  ii,  866). 

§  166.  ThlinkeHf  (Ban.  iii,  129)— Karens  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiv,  pt.  ii,  217)— 
Abtf99inia  (Parkjnt,  u,  144}  Wilk.  iii,  286)— Kkonds  (Camp.  44)'-BuUamt 
(Winter,  i,  266)— Mexicans  (Men.  l09)—Sond«ra9  (Herr.  ir,  141)— CAt6- 
rA/itf  (iitim.  245 ;  Fern.  50)— 4/ru;afw  (Liv.  "  Mira.  Trar."  615)— G^o^faia^ 
(Schwein.  i,  807-8)— r«<«  (Lit.  "  Miss.  I>aT.»'  6^2)— Ouiana  (Brett,  874) 
— iSWma/fVfi*  (Biars.  2Hi2)--ApachSe  (Ban.  iii,  185)— Ca/t/briwafw  (Ban.  iii, 
131)— r^ucola  (dar.  i,  24;^)— Calabar  (Hutch.  163).  §  167.  Zulus 

(Cai.  180, 196, 197,  197,  198,  199,  868,362,  202,  200,  2(il)—Culiacan  (Ban. 
i,  687)—AmaMulu  (Gal.  215,  200)— i^eip  Zealanders  (Thoma.,  A.  S.,  i,  29) 
—Russian  (ret  \o»t)Sabylonians  (Smith,  "Au.  Disc."  191)— Ammal- 
Worship  ("Fort."  Feb.  1870, 196;  Nor.  1869,  566).  §  168.  Idsubar 

(Smith,  "Asa.  Disc."  202-3)— /*A<ar  (Records,  i,  143)— Ventriloquists  (Del. 
"Isaiah,"  i,  24^)— Greeks  (Horn.  "Odyssey,"  Lang,  hk.  xi,  p.  190)— 
FkUippine  (Jag.  iei))—Auyrians  (Records,  iii,  134)— Crofts  (Cans,  i,  849). 
S  169.  Dakotahs  (Burt.  "Sainta,"  153)— ^on^o  (Schivem.  i,  811)— 
Jkunara  (OaL  182)— ^^ipoiiet  (Dob.  ii,  166)— South  Brazil  (Spix,  ii,  255) 
— Abipones  (Dob.  ii,  183) — Koossa  (Licbt.  i,  App.) — Ouaranfs  (Dob.  ii, 
184).  §  170.  Australians  (Ang.  i,  92)—Dawtara  (Ande.  226)— Bodo 

f  Dhimals  (As.  S.  B.  xriii,  pt.  ii,  784)— Za)^r  (Shooter,  219)— Coma«cAe« 
(School,  ii,  132) — Chippewayan  (Heame,  93) — Bedouins  (Burck.  i,  97) — 
Kaffirs  (£th.  B.  "Trans."  N.S.  T,  2Q6)—Tupis  (South,  i,  239)— ^area# 
(As.  S.  B.  xxxT,  pt.  ii,  10)— ifeio  Zealand  (Ang.  ii,  ^)—Dakotah  (Burt. 
" SainU,"  141)— lorK^oiM  (Lander, R., ii,  22S)—Sottentots  (Pink,  xvi,  141) 
•^Makololo  (Ur.  "  Miss.  Trar."  221)— Kin^  Koffi  (Rams.  72)— Tothmes 
(Records,  passim) — Assyrian  (Smith, "  Ass.  Disc."  171) — Rameses  (Records, 
ii,  75,    76).  §  171.   Mahomei    (Kor.    oh.    ^exy)— Central   Asiatic 

(Michell,  96)— ^«a  Dyaks  (Brooke,  i,  62)— Bechuana  (Liv.  "Miss.  Trav." 
13)— Faiasfonians  (Falk.  114)— Cofom^ia  (Ross,  "  Oregon,"  SS)— California 
(Ban.  iii,  S7)—Zapotees  (Ban.  iii,  74i)—Saidahs  (Ban.  iii,  97)— ^A^  (Ban. 
iii,  96)—Chippewa^ans  (Ban.  i,  118)— KoniaffM  (Ban.  iii,  104)— Ca/i/br- 
nians  (Ban.  iu,  88,    92)— Dc^-Ki   (Frank.  293).  §  172.  Bapwfos 

(Ban.  iii,  76)— Kamschadales  (Krash.  2(^)—Dakotahs  (School.  —  )— i\r«^ro 
(LiT.  "  Miss.  Trar."  W8)—Chippewas  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  98-99)— 
Ostfaks  (Harr.,  J.,  ii,  924)— JTooitte*  (Ind.  xxtu,  63)— Indian  (Ban.  iii,  93) 
—Bechuanas  (Ur.  "Miss.  Trar."  13)— Australia  (Lub.  "Origin,"  261). 
§173.  Con^o  (Baa.  "Mensch,"  iii,  199)—Thlinkeets  (Ban.  i,  lOD)— 
Ashaniee  (Bams.  306)^Madaffasoar  (Ell.  "History,"  i,  966)—Effjfptians 
(Records,  ii,  70<-76,  ir,  56  ;  Bragsoh,  i,  74)— Veddahs  (Kth.  S.  "  Trans." 
N.S.  iii,  71).  !  174.  Aleutians  (Ban.  iiL  104)— Kirghiz  ("  Fort." 

Oct  1869,418)— 2?^3Pp<  (WUk.  iu,  812).  §  175.  Pacijto  States  (Ban. 

iii,  127)— ^a^isA,  4^e.  (Ban.  iii,  97)— Land  Dtfaks  (St  John,  S.,  i,  196)— 
Baiavians  (Hawk,  iii,  756).  §  177.  Optum-eaters  (Yam.  14)— Jfaa- 

dingoes  (Baa.    "Mensch/  iii,  194)— Arafkra  (Kolff,  161).  §  178. 

Soma  (Muir,  i,  ii,  iii,  r,  poarim)— Pera  (Gar.  i,  88  i  Mark.  "  Traveh,"  232) 
—Chibehas  (Fern.  20)-'Norih  Mexico  (Ban.  i,  587)— PAt7t/rptM /«.  (Jae. 
267-9)— ^oma,*  note  (Muir, passim)— Peru*  note  (rcf.  lost).  §  179. 

.BecAaoiMW  (Mof.  262)— Potato  (Gas.  240 ;  Arb.  131)— 2>aniara#  (Roy.  O. 
8.  xxii,  p.  159:  Ande.  218  ;  Oal.  204, 188)—Conffoese  (Bas.  "  Af.  R."  81, 
172).  §  180.  Arabic  (Palg.,  W.  O.,  i,  4A8)^SantaU  (Hun.  i,  173)— 

Kamschadales  (Hill,  ii,  402)^i>aflMr<M  (Gal.  176)— Ofva/  Nicobar  (RSep. 
76).  {  181.  Tasmamians  (Roy.  S.  T.  D.  iii,  281)— ITarew  (As.  S.  B. 
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rat,  pt.  ii,  10-11)— JT.  Jmencan  Ind.  (Ctl.  •'K.  md  8.  Am.  Tnd."  V^  H 
16)— ^f«wai-«  (Biett,  867)--P«n(«t«M  (Ciesis  232,  note  2) — BrntbtoM  (fisn. 
i%  80)_Xki}mi«  (Wal.  *«  Amazon t,"  506)— jr^rm^  (As.  8.  B.  xxxT,pLu, 
10-11).  §182.  CoiK/o-people  (Lab.  «*  Origin,*'     289)'-Atidmetti^ 

(Lub.  •Origin,"  28»)— If^-r/ro  (Trior,  "  Anahutc,"  ZX^^-^JSeerUmm 
(Hnn.  i,  131)— £a»^  D^fiA^  (T^w,  273)— /ro^ow  (BCot|^.  161)— ^Snteb 
(Hon.    i,   184).  f  l84.  M»tf«or  (Somcr.  9)^Iitlamd   Jieifrom  (lir. 

'«  Miss.  Trar."  888)— ^«il<rN/^  (ref.  ]o»l)— ^erA«a»«  (On.  235)— JTm'i^ 
(Krapf,  168).  S  185.  OjHUmaff  (Cot.  •^  N.  and  8.  Am.  Ind."  19, 20) 

— JTafww  (As.  8.  B.  zxzt,  pt.  ii,  10)— Tir#maataiM  (Roj.  8.  T.  B.  iii, 
281)— ^flrmma  (Cat.  mt  npra,  20,  aic.).  f  186.  Ptf«?t>f0  £Va<«  (Baa. 

i  i,  155 ;  iii,  121)— Af«rt«i»*  (Prra.  «  Mexico,^'  n,  41)-^^*«wrf«#  (Mian. 


i,  37 ;   Yncas,   18,  17,  25,  57,  ZSy—Saniah  (Hun.  i,   186) — jirmmeau 

(A]9ddo,  i,  416).  f  187.  PermvinnM  (Am.  81;  Ben.  253) — Iroqmoit 

(Morg.  227).  S  188.   Danm-m^h  (MiaX.  *'  Lecinrps,"    ii,    60&~13)— 

Knreng  (As.  S.  B.  xuT,  pi.  ii,  10)— 3V^>  (Stade,  142) — JTew  ZemUmd 
(Thorns.,  A.  S.,  p€U9im\,  §  189.  J^wt  (8np.  Bd.  i,106) — JPaiagimiMB* 

(Palk.  115)— Fyi  (Enk.  208)— iTtfrp^^  i«2(<r«.  (Anth.  I,  ▼£,  4)— ^te<A 
AuMtraliatu  ( Ang.  i,  89)— IVuiaanttfM  (Roy.  8.  Y.  D.  iii,  274) — ^Jfl^  Jlmerietnt 
(Tjlor,  <'  Prim.  Calfe."  i,  859)— Ca/f/onMaa«  (Robin.  259-2«»  ;  Baa.  iii, 
138-9)— -4«Mi«o»  (WaL  « Amaxon,"  606)— 2)ya*  (Brooke,  i,  189)— ^«:r*^ 
(Roy.   A.    6.    — ).  S  190.   LoueUmx  (Bon.  iii,   141) — JBfmimmujt 

(Hayes,  253)<-5oicM  J«t<ra^ta»«  (Ang.  i,  89,  \(»)^ChihdUu  (Fern.  IS)— 
Mexieam  (Men.  81)— JTorfiif  (At.  8.  B.  xxxt,  pt.  ii,  10)^Aryam  (Cox,  ii, 
139,   138).  §191.    ComanehM   (Eth.  8.  •*JonrnaV'  U,   268)— Cfcf- 

rA«mM«u  (Izt.  45)— 0/cAo«w»  (Ban.  iii,  l6\)^Tinneh  (Bsn.  iii,  142)— ^^'c« 
(Hum.  ii,  221)— Jaroils*  (Lir.  **Miss.  Trav."  220)— r/«c««ii  (Nour.  — ) 
—QuiekS  (Ban.  iii,  eO)—Mizteea  (Ban.  iii,  78)— Jfe^rtcAM  (Men.  79  ;  Waito, 
iY,  141 ;  Men.  81)— DoMriu  (Gal.  188, 187)— DfimM  (Fiank.  155)--P«ni- 
t»faii#  (7ncas,  xii ;  Pres.  "  Peru,"  i,  29)— JfMPttfoiw  (Henr.  iii,  204)- 


(Herr.  t,  86)— CAtftcAof  (Sim.  244 1  Lugo,  7)— iStra  (Shakesp.  **  Henrr  Tiii/' 
act  i,  Bc.  i;  **  Julius  Cmar,"  act  r,  fee.  i)^Al9arado  (Pres.  ''Kezieo,"  i 
438)— Pemmajw  (Char,  i,  229)— Cm/raZ  ^fiMruMnw  (Pop.  88)— ITorvM  (As 
8.  B.  XXXT,  pt.  ii,  10)— JT.^.  Jm^uiim  (Cat.  ''N.  and  8.  Am.  Ind."  32,  14)— 
SgffpHan»  ^rit.  Mus.  "  Papyri,"  2-3  j  Wilk.  iii,  53)— ^ryoat  (Oox,  ii,  80 
9i  teq.),  j  192.  SgftpHaiM  (See.  B.  A.  iii,  98, 88,  98,94  i  Records,  ti, 

100).  §  195.  .BarAaaaof  (Thomp.   i,  841)— CAtp^MMW  (Buch.  228) 

^Fijian  (Will,  T.,  i,  216)— ifaZ<v«y  (Ell.  "History,"  i,  890)— r^itaf 
(Marsh.  123-4).  §  196.  Todat  (Marsh.  186, 142)— TVilft^w  (Montg. 

184-5)— fafMrAa<ia/«t   (Krash.  188).  §  197.  Fijiai^  (Ersk.  247; 

WUl.,  T.,  i,  233)— ruAtW  (Ell.  "Pol.  Res."  new  ed.  iii,  113,  \l^)^Bemn 
(Bas.  <«Menscli,"  ii,  413)— Xoaa^o  (Ast.  iii,  228)— JCtoMiar*  (Erapf,  884) 
— Pera  (Xer.  62;  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  488;  Oar.  i,  54;  BaL  ob.  \)Smmtm 
(Palg.,  W.  O.,  i,  87)— i>Wjw  of  Wain  ("Times"  -^y-Fem  (Acoa.,  Jos. 
de,  ii,  412)— laca^aatfff  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  818)— IfexiMM  (Men.  86 1  WniU,  it, 
ZZ)—Sandwieh Itdrt.  (£11. "Hawaii,"  138>— 7V>a^a  (Marin,  ii, 97)— 3>is  2m- 
landen  (Thoms.,  A.6.,i,  110)— 5Aoa  (Harr.,  W.O..  iii,  201)— lenriw  (Bas. 
"Mensoh,"  iii,  842)— i?ajiiM«  (Records,  riii,  pa»jfim)'-^B€tb^i<mia»  (Smith, 
"Ass.    J3i90."    189)— Note*    Nehnckadttesstir     (rof.    lo«t).  §198. 

Loango  (A»e.  iii,  223)— J'lre^/aw*  (Fits,  ii,  180)— /*<f/rt^oiii4ti»#  (Falk.  116)— 
Ckippewat  (School,  r,  149)— Crriror*  (Ban.  iii,  101)— /i««ffni«  (G«l.  203, 
190)— SandiricA  Indf.  (Ell.  "  Hawaii,"  300)— -V^J-ZririiiT  (Mcn.84)— rao»*rja 
(Edk.  50)— i$ca»<fiNaetaa  (Heims.  i,  220,  218,  218-9,  224,224-5;  note,* 
Das.  Ixii) — .Sfcmlapiut  (Num.  ser.  iii,  toI.  2,  5-6)— Brosi/taii*  (Wniti,  iii, 
417)— CAt'aooJr  (Ban.  iii,  95-6)— iftfxicaa  (Pres.  "Mexico,"  i,  58-4;  8aha. 
bk.  1,  oha.  7,  9, 17,  19,  20)— CM^roJ  Am»riotm$  (Lop.  Cog.  t»  316-17). 
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$  199.  Bfukmen  (Chap,  u,  486)— ^/Vwwim  (Lir.  "  Mi«.  T»t."  271)— 
Comgo  (Tuck.  380  ;  Baa.  **  AC.  R."  144)- -^i^er  (Lander,  R.  ft  J.^iii,  7»)— 
J^ccAnafM  (Thompeon,  i,  17])— iWaJU  (Barth  ii,  429)— XAoiul  (Camp.  220) 
^Nieobarians  (As.  8.  B.  xr,  848)— lV«a»«  (£nk.  246)— ^rm  (Wal. 
**  Malaj,"  ii,  268)— I^olv  (Low,  224,  24>7)^Mex%can  (Men.  81)— ^onM 
ilffMTica  (Hum.  ii,  473)— ^antArot  (Krapf,  168)— iSaiu^toMiA  Islandw  (£U. 
"  Hawaii/'  104)— Jfexteaiw  (Nouy.  1843,  iii,  140)— CA<3eAa#  (Fern.  155). 
§  200.  ThlinkeeU  (Ban.  i,  94)— Jfof^mToe*  (Pim,  805-6)— ^ar«ii«  (As.  8. 
B.  xzzT,  pt.  ii,  2)'-'Kam9ekadnUB  (Kota.  ii,  12)— i2iufo  NatUnu  (Nilsson, 
211,  176)— 2Vr^  (South,  i,  237)'-Seandinama  (Heims.  passim)-^  Oreeks 
(ref.  lost)— iltf^io  (aenesis,  ri,  2).  §  201.  Fijiam  (Will.,  T.,  i,  283, 

218,  236,  21)" Greeks  (Horn.  "Iliad"  and  ''Odyssej,"  Bucklej,  pas- 
eim),  §  202.  lyiame  (See.  401)— ^Semt^  (Palg..  W.  &.,  i,  88)— ^ra&« 

(Bak.  laO^—Skaddai  (Kuenen,  i,  Z7l)—TisfhUh'Ptleeer  (Boy.  A.  S.— )— 
Abraham  (Genesis,  xyii,  8,  7,  14;  xriii,  2,  8,  5,  12).  §  203.  Seea 

(Burt.  "East  Ai."  b\)—EoUtmi<de  (Mof.  258)— iSa»<al  (Hun.  i,  181)— 
Egypiiane  (Ben.  85-6)— QweM  (Ban.  — )— Ftftfic  (Muir,  |»amifi)— ^«</<;Aa 
(ref.  lost)— JS'^yp/»a»  (Wilk.  ii,  4A1)— Arcadian  (ref.  lost).  §207. 

Mexico  (Lop.  de  Gom.  350)— ^i^ola  (Lit.  "  Miss  TraT."  440).  §  218. 

Sponge  (Hux.  16)  —  Myriothela  4*  JBlood-eorpuedes  (Brit.  Ass.  10, 
9).  §  226.  Andamaneee  (Mouat,  80o)— j9MAsi«fi  (Licht.  ii,  194)— 

-^Comaueke*  (SchooL  i,  260 ;  Etb.  S.  "  Journal,"  ii,  267)— DalwtoJU  (Burt. 
•«  Saints,"  116 ,  Cat.  «  H.A.  Indians,"  i,  209)— JTorrtw  (As.  8.  B.  xxxTii,  pt. ii. 
ldO)—AJHea  (Lir.  — )— -dUAairfss  (Beech.  86)— j:^/»<  (Masp.  "  Histoire," 
18).  §  228.  Cayaguae  (South,  ii,  873)— i^o^^oitusiit  (Fits,  ii,  166)— 

Ctinoohs  (Rom,  "Oregon,"  92)—Belueki  (£th.  8.  "  Journal,"  1848,  i,  112) 
^Gold  Coast  (Beeoh.  196)—Felaiaks  (Den.  ii,  94).  §  230.  TaiMia 

(Tut.  "  Nineteen  Years,"  89)— Fyt  (WiU.,  T.,i,  229)— fiaarfioic*  Isdrs,  (ElU 
«*  Hawaii,"  118)— iV«io  Zeala»ders  (Thorns.,  A.  8.,  i,  116)— Jr<#r«  (Bsck.  280) 
Mexico  (Clar.  i,  272).  §  232.  Fuegians  (Fits,  ii,  186)— i9Aa«<a  (Ban. 

i,  843)— Coa#<  Negroes  (Winter,  i,  89)— P«ri»  (Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  188)— 
Mexieams  (Clar.  i,  838)— jBoimii  (Palg.,  F.,  "  Eng.  Com."  pt.  i,  9^i)—EnglUh 
(Kern,  ii  840 ;  Bren.  oxxix-xxx).  §  236.  Mexicans  iZur.  188)— i'tfnc 

(Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  138).  §  241.  Fiji  Is,  (Ersk.  4&iy-Samoa  (Tur. 

"  Nineteen  Tears,"  271)  —  Loango  (Pink,  xvi,  560,  574)  —  AsJumtee 
(Beech.  14»)— Mexicans  (Cortes,  59;  Clar.  i,  886)— PsmetoM  (Oar.  ii, 
18).  S  242.    Flanders  (Hallam,  "  Mid.  Ages,"    iu,    ^2A)— English 

(Stuhbs,  "  Const.  Hist."  i.  130)— JV«jtc«  (Fust.  7).  §  245.  Nagas 

(As.  8.  B.  ix,  pt.  ii.  957)— ^seikaana*  (Thomp.  i,  2\^)— Eastern  Africa 
(Burt  "Oen.  Af."  i,  335)— ^6ymata  (Parkyns,  i,  213)— jff^eiauMM  (Burch. 
ii,  806-7)— .Ea*<  African  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  i,  885)— JDoAosiev  (Burt. 
"Dahom6,"  ii,  248;  i,  280)— ^«Aa«<ee  (Beech.  IZ2)— London  (Beok.  ii, 
29-80)— ITtfury  nil  (Smiles,  i,  159)— XoWow  (Smiles,  i,  204)— JVbrM- 
England  (Smiles,  i,  160).  §  246.  Sandwich  Isldrs.  (EU.  "  Hawaii," 

296)— F«;VaM  (Will.,  T.,  i,  96)— £ow«r  Niger  (Allen,  i,  ^m)-^8ansanding 
(Park,  ii,  278^)— .fia^to  (Mars.  Z79)— Madagascar  (hll.  "  History,"  i,  832) 
^Chibchas  (Sim.  257)— JOcmo  (Clav.  i,  885 ;  Saha.  i,  29).  §  250. 

Esquimaux  (Heame,  161) — Abors  (As.  8.  B.  xiy,  pt.  i,  426) — Arafuras 
(Kolff,  161)— roAw  (Marsh.  41-45 ;  Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  tu,  241)— 5orfo 
and  Dkimdls  (As.  8.  B.  xWii,  pt.  ii,  745-6  \  Hodg.  156-60)— XepcAof  (Hooker, 
i.  129;  Eth.  8.  "Journal,"  1 150-1)— Can**  (Edw.  i,  49;  Hum.  iii,  89)— 
Creeks  (School,  r,  279)-^Tasmanians  (Bon.  S\)—Kafnschadales  (Kots.  ii, 
13 ;  Erash.  y]h)-'Patagonians  (Folk.  123)— ^omoa  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Tears," 
287,  291)— fir^Ais  (Michell,  278-9)— AunnatVniw  (Sohwein.  ii,  22) 
^Ashamtee  (Beech.  96)— Fiji  (Ersk.  464).  f  251.  Sandwich  Isdrs, 

(EIL    "Hawaii,"  892)— roAi^i  (Forst  855;    EIL    <'PoL  Bes."  ii,  366- 
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67)--rooMat  (Lieht    i,  2»S\^At3kmnie9    (Craic.    it,    MS)— ^ 
(Alttdo,  i,  406).  §  252.  Stmd^fich  It,  (EIL  "  Hawbu,'*  4my-Taki' 

turn  (EU.  "Pol.  Ba»."  ii.  863)— ^a»<M  (Tur  "Nineteen  Y«m«,-  M4)- 
JImImom  (Lieht.  ii,  829  and  il9S)^Bmekapim  (Btmh.  ii,  481) — Kooum 
(Lioht.  i,  286)— 2M«t  (Arb.  140)— DdkcMM^  (Dais.  121 ;  Bvrt.  **  Babome,* 
i,  63,  276)— IFtJftM   (Stubbe,  «'S«leet  ChaTten/*  16-17).  §253. 

F^egiatM  (Dar.  iii,  238)— TVwtMaioiw  (Bon.  21) — Tamnne  (Tmr.  "Bineiefii 
Taara/'  826)— ri^Maf  (Wilkn,  iii,  882)— ^aw  Zf<Uandef  (Thoma.,  A.  a,i, 
n)—M€xieam»  (CUr.  i.  845)— P«r»»i««#  (Oar.  ii,  !!»-«>)— P«r»t«# 
(Herod,  it.  844)— £KMd«<A— OtMaawK  (Smiles,  i,  185).  §  254. 

JfaMioM  (Low.  and  a.  113)— Co«aM!JUt  (Marcy,  2»)—K6oJt£e9  (As.  &  B. 
»1T,  636)— &i»<a/«  (Hun.  i,  217)— Amv  Zealand  (Ang.  ii,  60) — AraiivMl 
/«^r«.  (EIL  **  Hawaii,"  292)— Ibn^a  (Wilkea,  iii,  22)— l«4#wy0M  (St.  John, 
8.,  u,  2G9)—Celehe»  (WaL  "Malay."  i,  887)— JTtfW  Afiricm   (Bart.  "Cen. 
Af."  ii,  9Sb)— Inland  Negroet  (Allen,  i,  821)— Aia  Salvador  (P«la.  89)— 
Jf«»(<»nf<>««  (Batet,  274)— Pato^oatow*  fWilket,  i,  116)— i8«uK*mM  (Low, 
184)— D«AoM«M  (But.  "Bahom^,"  i,  62)'-€hurtwuUa  (Xim.  208) — Merieo 
(Zur.  56-7)— JVttJic^  (Levaa.  i,  167 ;  Boowj.  ii,  20S-9)— ^•^/«>A  (Lap.  ii. 
852  3  and  ii,  855-6 ;   Hallsm,  **  Con.  Hist."  eh.  Ttii ;  Hacaa]»j,  i,   4ie). 
S  259.  ZuImb  (Shooter,  268 ;   Oard.  84)— Pif<aM   (Brsk.  ASl)— Merieo 
(Clav.  i,  842)— #V'<  ( WiU.,  T.,  i,  S2)'-Madaffaaear  (Ell. «  Hiatory,"  i,  846-9) 
—Dakomans  (Burt.  **Dahoni4,"  i,  220)— ^«Aa»/M  (Baa.  •*  Menach,"  ii,  9SS) 
-^Mexitfa  (Saha.  iii,  1,  Ac.)- P«ra  (Gar.  i,  USy—Fijians  (WUI.,  T.,  i.,  206) 
"^Dakomey  (Bnrt.  <<Dahom«,"  ii,  19,  167)— Jf««r«JM  (Heir,  it,  813)— 
Pmv  (Ynraa,  54-6)— P«ra  (Oar.  i,  132)— Jlf«r<eo  (Oar.  i,  Vn)—Fijiaa» 
(Erak.  260)— roJIt/t  (Ell.  "Pol.  Bet."   ii,   208;  Hawk,  ii,  240)— Jferteo 
(Clar.  i,  270;  Saha.  i,  277)— P^r»  (Oar.  i,  \^2)—Aneieni  Permwimms  (Oar. 
ii,  34)— Jf«/«^««etfr  (EIL  *•  Histoiy,"  i.  197)— Pera  (Oar.  u,  84)— Jy»5F^ 
eia»«  (WUk.  i,  299)— JfV<  (WUI..  T.,  i.  80)— PemrwiM  (Oar.  ii.  118)— P<r- 
Ma«  (ref.  loat).  §  260.  Ara/krtu  (Kolff,  161)— Toda*  (Eth.  8. 

''Trans."  N.S.  vii,  239,  241)— P<m2o  4>  DhimdU  (As.  S.  B.  xTiii,  pt.  u,  741) 
— JfitAaiAf  (As.  S.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii,  491,  and  ri,  882)— PW«6Im  (Ban.  i.  636, 
546)— S^MHCHi  (Tur.  *<  Nineteen  Years,"  287)— PAomtcf'a  (Ssekiel,  zxriii,  3, 
4,  5).  §  265.  Eeekahite  (Jeremiah,  zxxt,  7)— Aoftatooa  (Robert, 

xsiii)— ir<7;  Tribet  (As.  8.  B.  xt,  e&)—Afr%ea  (ref.  lost)— JB»ikrfor»ai 
AfHca  (Reade,  535)— PecA«i»M»  (Thomp.  i,  844).  §  269.  SiaUt 

(Pl«to,  iii,  432 ;  Hobbes,  iii,  ix-x).  §  277.  Offtfrimg,*  note  (Fiske^ 

**  OuUines/'  ii,  842-3).  §  278.  Chippewayam  (Ueame,  104)— 5/a«« 

Indian  (Hooper,  303)- BaMaim  (Lioht.  ii,  48)— Qtw«s«/a»4  AnttraUmnt 
('Times,"  Julj  21, 1875)— 1><>^»5  (Lub.  «« Prahistorio,"  588)— Qaeeiwtowi 
AuHraliamM  ('« Times,"  Julj  21,  1875)  —  ^«#«raZia»«  (Hit.  i,  807). 
§  279.  Bnshm^  (8p«r-  if  857)— CAffpeva*  (Keat.  ii,  157)— fs^vtmoajr 
<Hail,  ii,  812)— ^^^«  (Ban.  i,  92)— ^roiMlJttf  (Brett,  101)— r«<f<iaA#  (Ten. 
ii,  441)— Xower  C«^/oratasM|l(Ban.  i,  565)— Tm^m  (Eth.  8.  «  Trans."  N.S. 
▼ii,  243)— Por/  Dory  (Earl,  "  Pftpuans,"  85)— Aavofot  (Ban.  i,  612)— 
Ckipp0wayan»  (Heame,  318)— Pfrteat  (Ban.  i.  665)— 2Vf»^  (South,  i,  24)— 
Tatmaniant  (Bon.  '-')^Ka9ia9  (As.  8.  B.  xiii,  pt.  ii,  624)— ilT^v  Zealand 
(Thorns.,  A.  S.  1,  178)— TiiAtYi  (EIL  "PoL  Bes."  i,  888)— iftV»r«^««a# 
(Heir,  iii,  340-41).  §  280.  CWauifftf  (Herr.  iii,  804)— J^jigatJamur,  ^tf. 

(Lub.  "Origin,"  126)— P««A«iea  (Lieht  ii,  4»)^€hreenUmd  B»qn»manx 
(Lub.  <<  Origin,"  531)— PM^«to  (Bas.  "  Mensch,"  iii,  321)— JfenVaat 
(Herr.  iii,  840-41)— Z>ari>»  (Ban.  i,  'i12)^Andaman€9e  (Lub.  "Origin," 
lOhy-Hateamyeh  (Peth.  140-4)— C&i64;iUw  (Sim.  265)— Co/amfttVnit  (Ban.  i, 
277)— Aro<<oef  (Ban.  i,  350)— ^Aeoibi^a  (Burt.  "Abeokuta,"i,211)— ^osiiert 
(LiY.  '^)'^Vmidak*  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  K.S.  ii,  293).  §  281.  Ckippe- 

wayam  (Hearne,  im^-^Kadiake  (Ban.  i,  81)— £arra#  (As.  8.  B.  rii,  856)-- 
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jifriea  (1U«.  "Menac^**  iii,  898)— P«Mtt?*««  (Clar.  i,  819)-.Ca«  (Fern. 
113)— iVtfiD  iS'iMM  (Torq.  ii,  420)— P«ni  (Gar.  ii,  ^0lS)'-8andmieh  Itdt; 
(£1L  "Hawaii,"  4U)-Jlfa%a«v  (Dnir.  24n)Sffuvi  (Wilk.  iu,  119)— 
iScaMltiMoia*  (Heims.  i,  2\^)^reddah9  (£fch.  S.  "  Trans."  N.S.  ii,  294). 
§  282.  Veddak9  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  u,  2QZ)---Aleutia%  (Cook,  — )— 
Tklinkeet  (Ban.  i,  110,  ll4)^JBaehapiiu  (Burch.  ii,  652-4)— ToAt^aMt 
(Oook,  ~^)^Fipatu  (Brek.  255)— JToma^ot  (Ban.  i,  81)— Oufnana  (Herr. 
iii,  304)— P^ncotaiM  (Pis.  379)— CAi^ikat  (Sim.  255).  §  284.  Primi- 

tine  Marriage  (MoLon.  "  Prim.  Marr."  pref.  t,  and  pp.  48,  note ;  165, 138, 
289, 140, 76,  159,  226,  138,  243-4,  245).  §  285.  PrimUive  Marriage 

(McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr."  138, 145, 147-8, 47-8, 144-5, 148-50, 118, 143, 53-4, 
186)— JW^M  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  i,  266)— rMiaaauiiit  (Tas.  "Jour." 
i,  252  J  Lloyd,  44-6)— ^i»<ra/taiw  (Mit.  i,  138  j  "Times,"  July  23L,  1875)— 
Dakoiahg  (Burt.  "  Saints,"  142)— CaW6#  (Hum.  ii,  4&b)'-JStiquimaux  (Eth. 
8.  "  Joumsl,"  i,  147)— 2W«  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  Wi,  240^— ComonrAw 
(School.  ▼,  683)— jYew  Zealanders  (Thorns.,  A.  S.,  i,  176)— lV0$riaji«  (Fits, 
ii,  182 ;  Eth.  S. "  Trans."  N.S.  i,  266)— CoriJ*  (Hum.  ii,  465-6)'-E9qwifnanjf 
(Eth.  S.  "Journal,"  i,  147)— TFaraw  (Brett,  l7S)—Sotteniots  (Pink,  xvi, 
141).  §  286-  Jrife'ttealing  (McLen.  "  Prim."  138).  §  287.  Sxo- 

gamy  (McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr."  2Sff)— Samoa  (Tur.  "Nineteen  Years,"  320) 
--Auttralian  (Mit.  i,  830)— C^ri&«  (Angl.  6)— JfaAtMf«  (Hem.  319)— PaM0> 
(Bates,  343)— i>yair  (Boyle.  170)— ^jiorA^  (Ban.  i,  498).  §  288. 

JEM^imanx  (Grants,  i,  146) — Sutkme*  (Buroh.  ii,  69) — Arabs  (Burck.  i, 
263-5)— jr«so#  (Feni.  287)— Sumatra*  (Mars.  269)—MajmM9  (Smith,  E. 
B.,  2l^)~'Kanuehadale  (Krash.  21Z-Z)—Fuegia»9  (Fits,  ii,  182)— ^roiica- 
niatu  (Smith,  E.  B.,  216)— &a«<;or«  (Eth.  8.  "  Journal,"  ir,  171)— 0aa</« 
(Jub.  pt.  i,  6)— JlfajnfcA/«  (Smith,  E.  B.,  217-8).  §  289.  Mangaia* 

note  (Gill,   47).  {290.  PrxmiUve  Marriage  (McLen.   "Studies," 

pref.  t).  §  291.  Saidahs  (Ban.  i,  169)— JTiVJ  Tribes  (ref.  lost)— JSTrM- 

lore  (Hark.  92)—Teehure  (Lub.  "Origin,"  S9)—Andamafteee  (Eth.  S. 
"  Trans."  N.S.  ii,  35)— Jfan^rw  (Eth.  S.  "  Trans."  N.S.  iu,  80).  §  292. 
Communal  Marriage  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  89,  98) — Kuickins,  Badagae,  Kurum- 
bake,  Keriake,  ^c.  (Lub.  <' Origin,"  83-4)— ^.  ^fli«riMJi  (Lub.  "Origin," 
84)— PKfAsMii  (Lub.  <' Origin,"  6&)-'Tedkure  (Lub.  "Origin,"  89), 
§  294.  Audamanese  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  N.S.  r,  45).  §  297.  Fuegiane 

(Fits,  ii,  182)— rorfM  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  rii,  240)— ^air*  (McL-n. 
"Prim.  Marr."  184-6)— raAt<ia«  (Ell.  "PoL  Ees."  ii,  671).  §  298. 

Aleutiane  (Bas.  "Meneoh,"  iii.  299)^Lancerota  (Hum.  i,  32)—Kasiae,  Sfo, 
(McLen.  "Prim.  Marr."  183)— Ceytoa  (Ten.  ii, 428)- i<«aro*«,  +0.  (McLen. 
"Prim.  Marr."  195)— ^r<iAta  Felix  (Bas.  "Mensch,"  iii,  293)— JTiWn 
(Mul.  "Hist."  46)— ^aritfii*  Britone  (Cossr,  "De  Bello,"  bk.  r.  c.  14). 
§  299.  TorfM  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  Tii,  240)— TaAiY*  (ref.  lost). 
§  301.  Tibetan  (Wils.  216-6,  215-6  ;  Bogle,  123).  §  302.  Poltf- 

andrg  (McLen.  "  Prim.  Marr."  245,  199,  203,  2X^-4)— Tkibei  (Penna,  71) 
—Haidake  (Ban.  i,  169)— Zi»/«#  (Arb.  133)— Damani«  (Ande.  176)— Cos^o 
(Ast  iii,  254)— iSaifioa  (Tur.  "Aineteen  fears,"  190)— r«ra  Paz  (Xim. 
207)— iVrto  Zealandere  (Thorns.,  A.  S.,  i,  178)  —  Jfi>Amr>  (As.  S.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii, 
4S8)— Mexico  (Torq.  ii,  42{))Sgbae  (Burt.  "Abeokuta,"  i,  203)— ^/a«e 
Coaet  (Bos.  346)— DaAom«y   (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  i,  367).  §  304. 

Buekmen  (Buroh.  il,  60)— Oonit  (Foroy.  14S)— r^i^idl*  (Ten.  ii,  441)— 
0«<5^airs  (Lath,  i,  457)— L«yW  (Tur.  "Nineteen  Years,"  401)— Jfaikf«^o«# 
(Park,  i,  261)— Damanw  (Ande.  225)— laitoti/  (Les.  ii,  285)— ITatV/aJU 
(Ban.  i,  169)— ComancAef  (Ban.  i,  612)— ^«^  (Schttn,  161)— ^'/um  (Ersk. 
254)— JfwAsi^e  (Grif.  Zby—Eooseae  (lacht.  i,  261)— Java  (Raf.  i,  73)— 
Humatrane  (Mars.  270)'-Mexico  (Tom.  i,  210-11)— JTofM/wrof  (Herr.  iii, 
867)— iV^ufora^iw  (Ovi  p.  iii,  37).  §  306.  Apack4  (Ban.  i,  612)— 
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Mexico  (CUt.  i,  SOeH^-Jifadasmmr  (ESL  "HiBtoTy,'*  i,  IfiS)— JktIJ/riM 
(Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  ii,  832)>-^«Am<M  (Beech.  124)— <?«r«t«M  fTae.  ek 
XTiii,  p.  e7)—Mero9iuff%an  (Montesq.  i,  402)— A^n  Caledonia  (Tiir.  "  Nine- 
teen Yean/*  424)— JfoiMfmyo  (Gail.  i»  34J)— f  a^r«  (Shooter,  79)— »!> 
p€wavam9  (Eeat.  ii,  155)— CoMaacA^*  (Ban.  i,  512) — MakoUdo  (Xir.-). 
I  307.  lo^r*  (Uc)it.  i,  244)— Damanu  (Ande.  22S)— foeMs  £^n 
(Lioht.  i,  288)~C4t>pefwu  (Keat.  ii,  171)— 0«/yait«  (Lath.  £,  457)— ^?< 
(Gor.  139)— JToifa^Mrar  (£U.  "History,"  i,  168)— i7«&fv«M  (Misch.  201)- 
£a</M  (Man.  831)— Jf t«Ami  (As.  Kes.  xtu,  874)— ^>V«<»  (Monteiro,  i  241) 
^MoUentoU,  i^.  (Lub.  *'  Origin,"  72-41).  308.  jlutiraUamt  (Miti, 

184)— Bvataaa  (Bar.  i,  282)— Daaiartf  (Ande.  225)~i^uut  (Ersk.  254)- 
Tahitiant  (EIL  "  Pol.  Bee."  ii,  571)— CAiftcAo*  (Fern.  23)->^e6fW»  (Dn- 
teronony,  xxi,  10-14)--P«r«tf««  (RawL.  ».,  ir,  171)— Pertivui*  (Gar.i.810) 
— ^£ym»ta   (Bmee,  ir,  463).  §  310.  JZiubo«>  J9ay  oa^  CoMier 

/M^iaiw   (Lnb.  **Ongin,"  101-2) ^J^ei{oma«  (Burok.  i,  112).  {  31L 

Land  Dyaks  (Low,  800).  §  315.  PoriDorv  (Earl.  *'  Papuaa*."  81>- 

2>yak9  (Low,  195)— JWr^'aa^  (Fits,  ii,  182)— 2Wa«  (£th.  8.  **  Tiaoa."  N^ 
Tii.  240)— i*^i«ia«j:  (Cranti,  i,  147;  Kth.  S.  «*  Journal,"  i,  147)— CVnit 
(Hum.  U,  455-6)— Por/  Darif  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  81)— Xm^  I>^aJk9  (Io», 
3U0)— J^o^o  afN<  JDkimdU  (As.  S.  B.  xrui,  pt.  ii,  744)— Jro^oir  (Morg.  824} 
^FmebloM  (Ban.  i,  585-49)— i>atr^|»{e  Island  (Jukes,  i,  164) —MUt-Dy^i* 
(Low,  290)— Jm{o4'  DAieMOf  (Hodg.  156-60)— X^eAa  (Eth.  8.  *' JonnslJ 
U.S.  i,  162)— Pueblo  (Ban.  i, 546)— i'Viaat  (WilL.T.,  i,  26)— ^*il«»« (BeftA. 
122,  124)— Doiomcy  (Bas.  <*Mensoh,"  iu,  808)— PmrvtVra^  (Gar.  i,  809)- 
Mexieane  (Clar.  i,  206,  822)— C4t6c4iM  (Sim.  254)— iru»ra.^«M#  (^^{f 
iii,  87)— Caro^tn^uia  (Bouquet,  xi,  88)— 2W{oiim  (Ecmigs.  68).  !  317. 
JSrror,  ^e,  (Maine,  «  An.  Law,"  121 ;  Maine,  "  Ear.  Inst.^'  118)— JZ«rf»»^ 
(Maine,  "An.  Law,"  120)^Obedfence  (Maine,  •'An.  Law,"  Isey—MoMire 
(ref.  lost)— Carii  (Edw.  i,  42)— Jf0;Hi«AJ  (Smith,  E.  R.,  231)— JTrac^"* 
(Bates,  ie9)—GaUinomeros  (Ban.i,  890)— iSAmAoms  (Baa.  i,  437)— ^«c«;^ 
(Ban.  i,  607-S)^Califomian9  (Ban.  i,  418,  566)— CkMNa«cAe«  (Ban.  i,  fil^i 
— J9«do«m  (Burok.  i,  ^b)^Amcieni  Soeietiee  (Maine,  "  An.  Law,"  1^-9)- 
CommonweMh  (Maine,  "  An.  Law,"  128)— CVmAi  (School,  t,  4&I8 ;  t,262: 
i,  276)-'Iroquou  (Hind,  ii,  147)— rirteAiaf  (Ban.  i,  132)— Ore«bi  (Sc1k»{. 
T,  273).  §  318.  Infancy  of  Society  (Maine,  "An.  Law,"  180, 124-5) 

—Takitiane  (£U.  "  Pol.  Bee."  ii,  846)— roii^aa«  (Ersk.  16S)'^CkiM^ 
(Fern.  28)— /ro^aoit  (Hind,  ii,  147-8;  Morg.  84^  62,  71,184^314,813)- 
Coast  Negroes  (Bos.  208  ;  Cruic.  ii,  280)— Cw^o  (Pink,  xri,  571)— 5«»*- 
trans  (Mars.  876)— JViau7y- Corporate,  ifc,  (Maine,  "An.  Law,"  183-4, 124) 
^Patria  Potestas  (Maine,  "An.  Law,"  138, 141)— TVaaeA  (Ban.  i,  136)- 
Tutelage (M%mo,  "An.  Law,"  162-3)— ^occA  (As.  8.  B.  XTiii,  pt.  i%  7l«, 
707)— rar«a#  (As.  S.  B.  xxxvii.  pt. u,  142)— rAofuu  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  K^- 
rii,  808)— ^ea  Dyake  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  67 ;  Brooke,  i,  97)— ^/tfafuM  (Ban.  h 
e2)^Nootkas  (Ban.  i,  197) —Spokanes  (Ban.  i,  277)— Jro^aett  (Morg.  84, 
^26)— Pueblos  (Ban.  i,  545)— 7V«6ac«oo  (Sha.  IS)— Tellala  (INiek,  180). 
!  319.  Comanches  (Marcy,  2ff)--Bottentots  (EoL  i,  800-1)— Xe^''' 
(Shooter,  97-8)— P«rtirMiM  (Lop.  de  Gom.  234)— OhmI  Ksgrocs  (Bos.  203) 
^Dahomey  (Forb.  i,  27)  —  Biology  (Maine,  "  Early  Inst."  118). 
§320.  Patriarchal  family  (Maine,  "Early  Inst."  811,  99-100)— J^tr^ 
garians  (ref.  lost).  —  Disintegration  (ref.  lost).  —  Sclavonic  (Evans,  55). 
§  321.  Children  ("Times,"  Feb.  23,  1877).  §  324.  Puitooahs  (A». 

S.  B.  XXV,  296)— Cor*a  (Gutz.  i,  176)— JTiV^Ai*  (Wood,  214)— I^fl* 
(Brooke,  i,  \^\)— African  (Reade,  366-9).  §  325.  Fuegians  (Etb.  S. 

"  Trans."  N.S.  i,  '^04,)— Australians  (Mit.  ii,  846)— J7auiaA«  (Ban.  i,  167)- 
Chippswdyan  (Hearne,  ^)— Kaffir  (Shooter,  84)— CAi6«Aa«  (Shn.  263)— 
Mandan  (Cat.  "N.  A.  Indians,"  i,  120)— Facn/aa^M  (Nour.  1843,  i,  46)- 
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S«H  Africa  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  ii,  382)— Jfap«cJI^«  (Smith,  £.  B.,  218). 
§  326.  Ta«fiumian9  (Bon.  55)— ^«<^'aM  (Fitz.  ii,  19&~e)^AndamansM 
(Erh.  8.  "Trani."  N.S.  ii,  S6)'-Aft9trah'an9  (Mit.  i,  d07)—Chippewiyatu 
(Hearne,  ^Oy—Comanckes  (School,  i,  2S6) —Esqw'mavx  (Crantz,  i,  154)— 
TasmanxM  (Bon.  56)— I>a«ara  (Gal.  197)— rvjM>  (South,  i,  250)— fi-owfA 
^rastV  (Spix,  ii,  Z4e)—Ahipones  (Dob.  ii,  118)— J7ffe-A«an4i«  (Burch.  ii,  564) 
^Kaffirs  (Licht,  i,  266)^ Dantaras  (Gal.  157)— On/awa/o*  (Earl,  "Papii- 
•na,"  51)— Coroai2o«  (Spix,  ii,  259)— iS^nnoa  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Yeara,"  196) 
^Java  (Raf.  i,  353)— .<lii^o/a  (Aat.  iii,  276)— P«r«  (Cieza,  167)— ^^*«ma 
(Brace,  ir,  474)— .<lraft«  (Peth.  186)— DaAoffiafu  (Forb.  i,  W^—Chippeway- 


ant  (School,  t,  176)'-Clai*op9  (Lew.  ft  CI.  441)— C««5a  (Ban.  i,  764) 
Dakcmey  (Burt.  "DahomV  ii,  72  nott^-^GotuU  (Foray.  148)— Pm»  (Herr. 
iv,  842)— C«»<ra2    America  (Juar.   192).  §  327.    To^^ot  (Eth.   S. 

"Trana."  N.S.  yii,  242)— Porfa  <«•  DkimdU  (At.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii.  744)— 
J>ffak9  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  55 ;  Brooke,  ii,  101)— P««&/of  (Ban.  i,  547,  540)— 
Fijiant  (Wiikea.  iii,  77;  Enk.  243;  See.  237)— ^amoofif  (Tur.  "Nine- 
teen Years,"  280-4^  261,  264,  322,  190)— Jro^itoif  (Heriot,  ^Sl)—jE$ypi%an9 
(Ebera,  308)— i2c«uNi  (Mom.  i,  71).  §  328.  MeduBval  Europe  {Maine, 

"Ear.  Inst."  337)— JTajpofftm  (Leg.  171)— JVaik»  (S^gur,  i,  391-2)— CAiaa 
(Gutz.  i,  294  ^  Mcq,;  i,  4QZ^)— Japan  (Aloock,  ii,  148).  §  329. 

Lappe,^  note  (WilL,  W.  M.,  162*3).  §  330.  Andaman  (Mouat,  295) 

— lW.9iaM  (Eth.  S.  *'TranB."  N.S.  i,  262)— .<<M<raZtVzM  (Sturt,  « Central 
Austr."  u,  137 ;  Ejre,  i,  89 ;  Ang.  i,  73)— ^otifui  Indians  (Ban.  i,  218)— 
Ti-JEd49  (Ban.  i,  436)— ifaetin  (Schom.  ii,  315)— Pratrf'«  Tri&et  (Cat. 
"  N.  A.  Indiann,"  i,  217)'-Bud90n's  Bay  (Heriot,  535)— ^m»iAotW  (Kane, 
139).  §  331.  Ckeehemecae  (Nouy.  1843,  ii,  147)— PancA«#  (Fern.  11) 

— PereioM  (Herod,  i,  277)^ Hebrews  (EcolesiaeticuB,  ch.  xxx,  t.  6)  —  J?r«a- 
fdms  (Feign.  I,  296)— Cltiie««  (Mai,  i,  52).  §  332.  Fijiane  (Will., 

T.,  i,  181 ;  Ersk.  201)-'Ckechemeea9  (Ban.  i,  632)— Jf<>fu»ifi«  (Clar.  i,  331) 
—Fern  (Gar.  ii,  207)^Sodo  ^  Dk4mdU  (Ab.  S.  B.  xyiii,  pt.  ii,  744,  719 ; 
Hodg.  160 ;  Ai.  8.  B.  xyiii,  pt.  ii,  708 ;  Hodg.  160)— i)yait«  (Brooke,  ii, 
SS7)^Samoans  (Tur.  "  Nineteen  Yeara,"  175,  l8S)—Tanne»e  (Tur.  "  Nine- 
teen Yeara,"  87)— Ptirf^  (Ban.  i,  538,  547).  §  333.  China  (Gutz.  i, 
493-4>5 ;  Du  H.  i,  278,  ^ISy-^apaneee  (Mitford,  i,  58 ;  Aloock,  ii,  242, 
251) — Semites  (ii  Kines,  ir,  1  ;  Job,  xxiy,  9 ;  Exodus,  xxi,  7 ;  Ecclesiaa- 
ticui,  xxx)— HomaiM  (Mom.  i,  64).  §  334.  CelU  (Cesar,  "de  Bello," 
bk.  Ti,  ch.  lS)—Merovinffian  (Pard.  455)— PrencA  (Taine,  174-5  ;  S^gur,  i, 
S7Sy-'Fi/tesna  Century  (Wright,  9Sl'-2)'^Seventeenth  Century  (Craik,  ii, 
884-5).  §  336.  Fast  Africans  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  ii,  333).  {  337. 
France  (Eceniga.  253 ;  Thier.  i,  49).  §  339.  Fatay<mian  (Falk.  126). 
§  342.  Mexicans  (Torq.  ii,  184  e)^Koossa' Kaffirs  (Licht.  i,  T""' 
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Lond.  1806,  2  toIs.  4U>. 
Barth  ............    Barth  (H.)  Travele  and  diecoveriee  in  nortk  and  central 

Africa.    Lond.  1857-8,  5  toIs.  8to. 
Bas.     ............    Bastian  (A.)  Africanieche  Soieen.    Bremen,  1859,  8to. 
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8to. 
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Abvahaic,  conception  of  Deitj,  406>9. 

Abairaot  words,  rude  languages  deficient 
in,  882,  854^  859. 

Abstraction,  wanting  in  primitire  man, 
74,  88, 85,  89,  821,  825-9. 

Acoadians,  Idgh  status  of  women  among, 
725 }  ancestor  worship  by,  816. 

''Acorn-shells/'  xesponsiTe  to  adjacent 
life,  128. 

Admiration,  lore  of,  in  sarages,  64*,  72. 

^aculapins,  apotheoeis  of,  894^ 

Affection,  absent  among  some  savages, 
663;  inoreaeed  bj  monogamy,  672; 
probable  increase  c%  parental,  760. 

Altars,  ffenesis  of,  254-7,  277,  417; 
erected  to  Ghreek  kinss,  889. 

Altruism  of  undyiliMd,  65-9,  71,  425. 

Amaxulu,  ancestor  worship  among,  284-6. 

America  (Ancient),  retrogression  in,  95. 

Amphibia,  cost  of  raoe-maintenanoe  in, 
596. 

Amputation,  a  mark  of  mourning,  165. 

Amulets,  primitiTe  belief  in,  245,  765. 

Analysis,  for  interpreting  sociai  phe- 
nomena, 681, 822. 

Ancestor-worship,  genesis  and  diffusion 
of,  281-4,  418-20,  785-7,  793 ;  Calla- 
way on  Amasula,  284-6 ;  a  derelopment 
of  the  belief  that  deities  are  transformed 
ancestors,  286-9,  418;  SobadiUa  on 
Nicaraguan,  287;  among  Aryan  and 
Semitic  races,  289-94^  811 ;  are  its  ob- 
serrancca  moral  or  religious?  294; 
suiriTing  among  ciTilized,  295-7,  418, 
787 ;  linguistic  eridenoe  of,  298 ;  Fetich  - 
ism,  a  derelopment  of,  821 ;  also 
mountain  worship,  867-881, 419,  805- 
7 ;  root  of  every  religion,  411, 426^  819 ; 
aninoAl-worship  derived  from,  418; 
also  nature  and  pUnt-worship,  419; 
impeded  by  promiseuiry,  637 ;  faroured 
by  descent  through  males,  660,  666 ; 
and  by  monogamy,  671 1  causes  cherish- 
ing of  male  issue,  736, 743 ;  snake  form 
of,  among  the  Moquia,  797;  and 
Ancients,  798 ;  derelopment  of  Russian, 
801-8 1  private  chaxnoter  of  Iranian, 
811}  AiTan  and  Semitifl!^  811,  818| 


817;  Grecian  pncUce  of,  818;  and 
Egyptian,  814. 

Animals,  super-oiganio  erolution  shown 
by,  6 ;  changed  by  social  evolution,  10 ; 
social  effects,  81-5;  the  one  group  of 
primitiTe  dassiflcation,  123 ;  primitive 
belief  that  they  have  sonh,  176-8, 170, 
419;  ard  that  ancestors  were,  835-7, 
845,  419;  misinterpretation  of  names  a 
cause  for  kindly  treating,  887-9,  344 ; 
and  for  attributing  humsn  ancei^try 
to,  856,  419,  791-6;  physiological 
division  of  labour  in  evolvmg,  489-41 1 
differences  of  sixe  in  bigiier,  452 ; 
merging  of  minor  individna^ities  in 
evolving,  453 ;  similar  early  develop- 
ment of  all,  479;  dependent  on  en- 
Tironment,  486 ;  believed  to  cau»e 
storms,  768;  and  eclipses,  769;  and 
earthqui^es,  770 ;  genesis  of  Fetxchism 
elucidated  by,  787-9. 

Animal- worship,  the  belief  in  metempsy- 
chosis, 822-5,  845,  419;  caused  by 
animids  frequenting  locality  of  dead, 
828-31,  796;  linguistic  indefinitenese 
favourable  to,  339-41,  346,  419,  795 ; 
of  compound  animals,  341-5 ;  grades 
in  development  of,  343-5;  piw.'cdea 
Totemism,  846. 

Animate  and  Inanimate  (««e  Life). 

AnmuloM^,  sise  of  individuals  in,  462 ; 
organic  integrdition,  454  ;  increasing 
dependence  of  parts,  474 ;  alimentary 
and  regulative  system,  490;  nervous 
centraluation  in  higher  types,  518, 515, 
517  ;  two  nervous  systems  in  higher 
members,  529;  metamorphoses  in,  564. 

Anthropomorphism,  universality  of,  409* 
11,  420. 

Apathy  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Apoplexy,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
144, 149,  414. 

Apotheosis,  in  India,  284;  among  andenfe 
races,  388-91,  421;  in  Polynesia, 
803-5,  806. 

Apprentices,  their  place  in  industrial 
£nrelopment,  470. 

Arabs,  ancestor-worship  amon^  293. 
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Alt,  a  Meiologie  itiidj,  431. 

Arjftni,  iQoetUNMror^p  unonff,  28&-94, 

811. 
Aattoncmj^  a  ooooepCloii  of  dnalitj  in- 

duMd  bj  phenomena  of,  105>8»  119  ; 

Uie  nkjf  ttart,  Ao.,  ai  oonoeiTed  bj 

primikiTe  nan,  871-3,  419. 
AuTona  Borealti,  prindtiTe  inUrpretation 

of,  706 1  belief  of  fitquimaiix  couoem- 

iog,  807. 
Amlrmlian  tribet,  fetwgrwiion  of,  96. 

B4BirA0Li8,  meUmorphoeet  of,  111. 

Bats,  thought  to  be  traneformed  men, 
828-81,  845.  419,  798. 

Bear,  myth  of  the  €hreat-,  686. 

Belief,  intellectual  derelopment  laTOur- 
able  to  modifiabilitj  of,  74  {  Egyptian, 
110 1  inoongraitiee  of,  108-5, 118, 169 ; 
prepoesewion  nine  pointi  of,  881 ;  in 
amuletc  and  oharms,  245,  765;  oon- 
forma  to  law  of  eTolntion,  481-8,  881, 
8?9. 

Biganj  in  Qermanj,  680. 

Birds,  enperi^w^nnic  erolution  shown  bj, 
6  {  primittTe  ideas  of  egg-doTelopmcnt, 
111 ;  cost  of  noe-maintenanoe,  596 ; 
cause  slonns,  768. 

Blood,  primitiTe  interpTetation  of  nnoon- 
seiousness  from  loss  of,  146, 414 ;  sup* 
posed  oommunity  of  nature  from  swu- 
lowing,  876;  shows  relation  between 
life  oz  aggregate  and  of  eomponents, 
448 ;  heterogeneity  in  higher  animals, 
501 1  oiganio  competition  for,  508; 
action  of  nerves  on  cironlation  of,  584. 

Blood-offerings,  a  funeral  rite,  165 ;  also 
religious,  265-7,  277,  417. 

BobadiUa,  Friar,  on  Nioaragnan  ancestor- 
worship,  287. 

Bones,  evidence  of  prehistoric  man,  87-9, 
48-5,  51 ;  the  soul  thought  to  dwell  in 
those  of  the  dead,  80L 

Booking-offioe,  derivation  of,  838. 

Brain,  analogous  to  legislative  body,  519, 
520. 

Breath,  identified  with  soul,  175, 176. 

Burials  (tee  Funerals). 

Burke,  derivation  of,  834. 

Cavboo  legend  of  coyote  among  stars, 

372,  769. 
Callaway,  Bishop,  on  Amasulu  aneestor- 

wonhlp,  284-6. 
Callousness,  varies  with  the  individual, 

449. 


Cannibalism,  increMed  bj  bdief  Oat 
qualities  are  appropriated  by  eating 
241 ;  human  sacrifioea  to  the  dead  of, 
263-5,  417;  loyalty  of  people  poe- 
tising, 518. 

Ostalepsy,  primitive  intenmtaftion  a£, 
144, 149,  414l 

Catholicism,  an  inoongmity  o^  169; 
belief  in  dose  communion  of  the  tws 
lives,  192, 197;  and  in  divination,  287; 
and  exorcism,  289;  ■nnestoi  worship 
in,  296;  care  for  aonla  of  tbe  dead, 
297 ;  anthropomorphism  of,  AIOl 

Causation,  idieas  of,  wantini^  in  primitrre 
man,  84, 90^  767 ;  tncnaaed  b j  eiviliaa- 
f4on,  221. 

CavC'burials,  206-8;  temples  dcndoped 
from,  250;  cause  belief  in  bate  and  owls 
being  transformed  men,  828-31,  845. 

Oaves,  the  dead  thought  to  dweU  in.  200^ 
218;  cause  belief  in  an  nnder-wofld, 
204;  regarded  as  places  of  ereatieii, 
852. 

Cemeteries,  saeredness  of,  274,  277,  417. 

Cerearim,  reproduction  of,  595. 

Charms,  primitive  belief  in,  245,  765. 

Chastity,  lightly  esteemed  by  savages, 
604,609. 

Chiefs,  selected  for  warfare,  510-18| 
locally  superior  to  king,  514;  indus- 
trial restrictions  o^  580. 

Children,  feelings  of  the  uncivilised  for, 
66;  mentally  similar  to  un^viliaed, 
88>91;  primitive  ideas  and  mental 
aspect  of,  108;  regard  shadows  as 
entities,  114 ;  do  not  mistake  animate 
and  inanimate,  129;  names  changed 
to  alleviate  disease,  248;  ''Children 
of  the  Bun,"  8/8,  420;  aid  parental 
welfare,  599,  760;  effects  of  pro- 
miscuity, 638;  and  pdyandiy,  647, 
651;  inherit  wives  of  father,  650; 
effect  of  polygyny,  660*2,  666;  and 
monogamy,  67(V-2;  independence  of 
uncivilised,  688 ;  rigime  of  adult  not 
adapted  to,  707-9,  712;  status  of  un- 
civilixed,  783-i^  748;  primittve  desiro 
for  male,  785-7,  748 ;  effieot  of  mili- 
tancy and  industrialism  on,  787-9, 
741-3,  744;  political  and  domestic 
absolutism,  739-41,  744;  lew  reared 
by  the  unrivilised,  746;  probable 
future  statos,  754,  758^60;  their 
right  education  a  high  female  fane* 
tion,  757;  believe  in  drsams,  778. 

China,  status  of  women  in,  780;  and 
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parents  and  chilcbren,  730 ;  male  if  toe 
desired  in,  736. 

Cilia,  ehow  leAatien  of  aggregate  life  to 
components,  448. 

Circiimeision,  imposed  by  superiors,  407. 

Caaesification,  erroneous,  99-106;  the 
two  groups  of  primitiTe,  123 ;  or|»anic 
and  super-organic,  537  {  of  soetjties, 
summary,  588-44^  562,  583. 

Climate  {ne  Meteorology). 

Clothes,  supplied  to  the  dead,  185,  415, 
813 ;  made  by  males,  719.. 

Clyde,  Lord,  and  tribal  name,  796. 

Coca,  regarded  with  re?erence,  850 ; 
Peruvian  consumption  cf,  351. 

Cochin-China,  date  of  All-Soul*s  feast  in, 
800. 

Calenierata,  difference  of  size  in,  458 ; 
organic  integration,  463;  structural 
heterogeneity,  462;  independence  of 
parts,  474,  475 ;  two  layers  in,  480 ; 
distributing  system,  482,  494;  slow 
adjustment  to  external  actions,  621; 
reproduction,  694. 

Coherenoe,  trait  in  primitire  theory  of 
things,  421-41 ;  and  in  social  and  indi- 
Tidual  growth,  467;  and  evolution, 
684 ;  and  domestic  relations,  641. 

Coma,  primitiva  interpretation  of,  145, 
149,  414. 

*'  Communal  marriage,**  682. 

Competition,  individual  and  sosial,  502-4, 
606. 

Comte,  A.,  society  as  ooneei-vad  by,  570 ; 
fetichism  of  the  higher  animals,  787.  * 

Concussion,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
146, 14.0, 414. 

Conservatibm  of  uncivilised  and  civilised, 
70. 

Coral  Islands,  social  progress  in,  26. 

Courtship  among  uncivilized,  721,  728. 

Coyote,  legend  of  the,  872. 

Credit,  organic  analogy  of,  534. 

Cremation,  ashes  of  tht  dead  supplied 
with  food,  156;  thought  to  prerent 
resuscitation,  167, 779 ;  Bi^op  Words- 
worth on,  167;  affects  idea  of  the 
after  life,  195;  adapted  to  idol-wor- 
skip,  802,  820. 

Cruelty  of  the  uncivilised,  67-9,  714. 

Cuzioaity,  absent  in  primitive  man,  86, 90. 

Pawv,  worship  of  the,  868-71,  884,  419. 

Dead,  the,  attempts  to  reyive,  163-6, 166 ; 
spoken  to*  168-6,  166;  thought  to 
destra  Ibod,  166-9, 166, 171, 262,  257- 


61,  277,  416,  417,  779,  786,  801,  812, 
813 ;  and  breathing-space  and  vrarmth, 
156, 166,  273,  277,  808 ;  Tsried  means 
for  resuscitating,  159-62,  166 ;  rites  to 
I>ropitiato,  163-6 ;  beliefs  in  resuscita- 
tion compared,  166-8,  414 ;  illogicali- 
ties concerning,  169 ;  belief  in  after 
material  appearance,  170-2 ;  hare  no 
shadow,  176, 820 ;  chaotic  ideas  of  after 
state,  181 ;  supplied  with  weapons, 
clothes,  jewels,  cattle^  eto.,  184-6,  205, 
415,  813 ;  with  wives,  friends,  and  ser- 
Tants,  186-9,  661,  766,  782,  801 ;  pro- 
perty burnt,  195 ;  dwell  in  mountains 
or  cares,  200,  204,  213,  415 ;  direction 
of  abode,  202,  218, 416 ;  thought  to  be 
across  water,  206-8,  213,  415 ;  and 
increasing  ragueness  in  localization, 
214 ;  names  avoided,  242,  273  ;  power 
inherent  in  parts  of,  244,  779,  781 ; 
sentiments  occasioned  by,  249,  254, 
277,  417,  828  ;  sacrifices  develop  from 
supplying  food  to,  257-61,  277,  417 ; 
human  offerings  of  cannibals  to,  268-5, 
417;  praised  at  funerals,  268-70, 
277,  417;  belief  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  living,  272;  saoredness 
of  cemeteries,  274,  417;  com- 
munity of  nature  from  swallowins 
parts  of,  275 ;  development  of  funeral 
rites  into  worship  of  deities,  rdtume, 
276-9,  417 ;  vrishes  of,  kept  sacred, 
296;  care  displayed  by  peasants 
for,  297;  belief  in  their  conscious- 
ness, and  power  of  relics,  800-2,  418, 
779;  stones  placed  in  mouths  of, 
311 ;  animal- worship  aided  by  animals 
frequenting  locality  of,  828-81,  796; 
thought  to  return  to  fatherland,  400 ; 
fear  of,  originates  religious  control, 
426  ;  living  infants  buried  witb,  734 ; 
suicide  to  aoeoropany,  766;  care  for 
comfort  of,  778;  Esquimaux  ideas 
oonoeming,  807. 

Dead,  worship  of  Ue^  Ancestor-worship). 

Death,  illogicalities  concerning,  104; 
life  distinguished  from,  151 ;  thought 
to  be  long  suspended  animation,  152, 
166,  778;  and  to  originate  super- 
naturally,  230-2,  416,  781 ;  dwellmgs 
deserted  after,  260 ;  cheerfully  expected 
by  the  uncivilized,  766. 

Decoration,  love  of,  in  the  uneLviliaed,  64> 

Definiteness,  trait  of  social  evolution, 
684;  and  evolving  domeetic  relations, 
641,  670. 
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Deity,  The,  rSmmi  of  deTelopment  of 
faaend  riUs  into  worship  of,  276-9, 
417 1  *'^"  applied  bj  the  nnciTil- 
ized  to  incompreheneible  objects,  886, 
411 ;  deTelopment  of  the  idea  of,  887, 
4 1 1,  420,  772 1  king  or  ruler  regitrded 
as,  88S-01,  411,  421 ;  also  men  of 
superior  power,  891-8,  411,  420,  421, 
804  {  and  oonqtiering  races,  898-401, 
411 ;  deTelopment  of  Greoian  and 
Fijisn  fmatheons,  401-4,  804 ;  Hebraic 
conception  of,  404-9, 817 ;  nniTertality 
of  anthfopomorphiam,  409--411,  480; 
beliefs  conform  to  law  of  cTolnUon, 
421 ;  Max  MftUer  on  primitiTe  con- 
ceptions of,  821,  828. 
Delirinm,    primitiTe   interpretation  of, 

226,  232. 
Desertion  of  aged  by  the  onciTiUxed, 

734. 
Development^     a    social    and    organic 
trait,  437,  450;  similarity  of  social 
and   organic,    467-72 1    summaiy  of 
social,  681. 
Dew,  ^mitiTO  interpretation  of,  101. 
DigestiTC  organs,  sise  in  primitiTe  man, 

45,  51.     {See  also  Phyuology.) 
Dionysus,  identified  with  Osiris,  274. 
Disease,   bdiof  in  supernatural    origin, 
229-30,  232,  838-40,  24S,  270,   277, 
416,  464, 784, 808, 816 ;  names  changed 
to  allcTiate,  243;  primitiTe  belief  in 
sorcerer's  power  oTer,  243,  416 ;  Tica- 
rious    actions    occasioned    bv,    476; 
sttributed  to  absence  of  soul,  777. 
Distributing  system,  deTelopment  of  the 
social  and    indiridual,    482,    491-8  ; 
and  similarity  between,  4S3-$  ;  neoes- 
saiy  to  sustaining  and  regulating  sys- 
terns,  493;  increased  communication 
oharacterixing     erolntion,     498-500, 
503;    also  heterogeneity,  501,   505; 
antilogies  between  the  social  and  indi- 
Tidual,  from  competition,  602-4,  506 ; 
summary  of  social,  682. 
DiTinalion,  belief  in  superiiumin  origin, 

236. 
Division  of  labour,  social,  a  sodologic 
study,  429  ;  tmit  of  social  and  organic 
bodies,  439-41,  430, 464-72 ;  in  eccle- 
siastical structures,  454 ;  social  otoIu- 
Mon  marked  by  female,  717-28. 
DiToroe,  primitiTe  facility  of,  602-4, 632 ; 
influences  aifeeting,  669 ;  diTision  of 
propsity  on,  691 ;  probable  future  of, 
753. 


Dog,  chtnging  emotions  of,  69;  iOogi- 
mity  concerning,  104;  behaTionr  to 
motion  implying  life,  125;  a  human 
ancestor,  842 ;  sense  of  ownership^ 
633;  dread  of  the  unknown,  767; 
causes  eclipses,  769;  fetichiam  illus- 
trated by,  787-9;  transformed  mai^ 
828,845. 

Drainage,  social  effects  of,  10. 

Dreams,  food  a  cause  of,  133,  261 ; 
primitiTe  interpretation,  138-4,  406, 
418,  420 ;  and  beUef  in,  187-9,  413, 
772,  773 ;  susgesi  an  after  life,  182 ; 
and  remote  other  world,  201 ;  concep- 
tions of  deity  and  ghosts  originate 
in,  772. 

Eabth,  the,  social  effects  of  surfsee- 
configuration,  23-7,  425,  454;  and 
fertility,  27-9,  425 ;  Esquimaux  idea* 
concerning,  807. 

Earthquakes,  architectural  type  induced 
by,  84;  primitiTe  interpretation  o^ 
217,  770. 

Echo,  primitiTe  interpretation,  118, 120^ 
418. 

Eclipse,  primitiTe  interpretation,  763, 
772. 

Ecstasy,  pximitiTe  interpretation,  liS, 
149. 

Education,  ignorance  of  mental  derelop* 
ment  displayed  by  present^  96-8; 
and  errors  resulting,  412 ;  enforoad  in 
England,  578,  574 ;  by  the  State,  U  it 
a  normal  promssF  705-7;  a  high 
function  to  which  no  man  has  yet 
risen,  752;  importance  of  ntiond, 
760. 

Effigies  of  the  deed,  idol-worship  a  de- 
Telopment of  their  worship,  808,  320, 
418 ;  supplied  with  food  by  the  oiril- 
ised,  804,  418 ;  thought  to  be  ghost-in- 
habited, 804-9,  418;  anpplMd  with 
food  by  unoiviliaed,  307,  418. 

^ggs,  primitiTe  ideas  of  deTelopment 
from.  111. 

Ego^ltruism  of  the  uncxTilized,  63-5, 71, 
425. 

Egyptians,  credulity,  110;  hij^h  female 
status,  726 ;  anoestor-worahip  amoa& 
814. 

Elohim,  interpretation  of,  299,  406. 

Embalming  thought  to  aid  resnseitation, 
168, 16& 

Embryology,  spinal  deTelopment,  463, 
472;  aimilanty  of  sooial  and  organic 
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d«TeIopment,  467-72 ;  and  earlj  de- 
Telopment  of  all  aniniak,  479  ;  physio- 
logical units  as  affecting  fertility,  661 ; 
social  and  indiTidnal  analogies,  677; 
cost  of  reproduction,  692  }  and  species* 
'maintenance,  694-8. 

Emotions,  erolution  of,  63-5 ;  control 
shown  hy  primitiTe  man,  66-9. 

Endogamy,  defined,  611 ;  coexisting  with 
exogamy,  618, 620,  628 ;  cause  favour- 
ing,  627-9 ;  higher  domestic  relations 
characterixed  by,  629. 

Endurance  of  unciTilized  and  civilized, 
47,  62. 

Energy,  effect  of  dtmate  on,  23,  425. 

England,  former  independence  of  county 
governments  in,  491;  OTolutton  of 
roads,  ef^.,  496;  also  markets  and 
fairs,  600;  prime  minister  develop- 
ment of  justiciar,  618 ;  industrial  re- 
strictions, 682;  industrialism  favour- 
able to  freedom,  666;  admixture  of 
Aryans  in,  661 ;  redoTelopment  of 
militancy,  668-75;  fraternal  poly- 
andry, 644;  status  of  children,  742, 
743 ;  weight  of  parental  authority, 
742. 

Sntosoa,  reproduction  in,  694. 

Epilepsy,  primitiTe  interpretation,  224^ 
233,  416. 

Epithelium,  shows  relation  of  aggregate 
to  lives  of  components,  442. 

Etymology,  ipeciraens  of  false,  884-6. 

Europeans  deified  by  the  unctvilized, 
896,  898 ;  in  India  and  China,  811. 

Evolution,  the  three  kinds,  8;  super- 
oiganic  defined,  4 ;  and  illustrated  by 
insects,  4-6 ;  and  birds  and  mammals, 
'6 ;  does  not  imply  tendency  in  every- 
thing to  become  higher,  98;  charao- 
teriMd  by  retrogression,  98-6 ;  pheno- 
mena cannot  be  smnged  in  serialorder, 
228 ;  primitive  theory  of  things  oon- 
forma  to  law  of,  421-8;  generaluations 
from  social  classifioations,  643,  662; 
rigidity  following  social  and  indivi- 
dual, 676-8  s  socud  development  sup« 
ports  law  of,  684;  lessened  cost  of 
species-maintenance  eharacterising, 
697;  prolonged  infancy  in  higher 
races,  6D0 ;  domestic  relations  conform 
to  law  of,  641 ;  abo  developing  socie- 
ties, 699 ;  and  families,  745-8 ;  extinc- 
tion of  lower  forms  not  involved  by,  761. 

Evolution,  social,  factors  of,  9-16,  425 ; 
eflaot  on  olimata,  10 1  also  flora  and 


founa,  10 1  reciprocal  influence  of 
society  and  units,  11,  14 ;  of  neigh- 
bouring societies,  1 1, 14;  and  of  artificial 
products,  12-14 ;  eiTect  of  local  condi- 
tions greater  in  earlier  stages,  86  ;  why 
has  it  made  such  little  progress  ?  36  ; 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  past, 
87-9 ;  species  maintenance,  697  ;  pro- 
longed infancy,  600;  not  necessarily 
marked  by  higher  domestic  relations, 
607-10. 

Excitability  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Exogamy,  aefined,  611 ;  prevalence,  614 ; 
co-existing  with  endogamy,  618,  620, 
628 ;  war  a  cause  of,  619-22  ;  causes 
favourable  to,  627-9 ;  associated  with 
lowest  political  and  domestic  life,  629. 

Exorcism,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civiUzed,  237-40,  248,  416. 

Explanations,  ready  acceptance  of  proxi- 
mate, 108. 

Factobs  of  social  evolution,  9-15,  425. 

Fainting,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
148,  147,  414. 

Fairs,  development  of,  499. 

Family,  the,  ideal,  &^9 ;  primitively 
almost  unknown,  602;  Maine  on 
earliest  state  of,  681-92,  711 ;  patri* 
archal  type  of,  692-701,  711 ;  disinte- 
gration of,  shown  by  social  evolution, 
701-6, 712  ;  is  there  a  limit  to  present 
disintegration  P  706-7 ;  the  rSgtme  ill- 
ailapted  to  the  State,  707-9,  712 ;  kw 
of  evolution  supported  by  development 
of,  745-8 ;  and  the  state,  the  ethics 
contrasted,  758. 

Fasting,  developments  of,  261-3, 277, 417. 

Females  («ee  Women). 

Fertility,  social  effeets,  27-81,  425 ;  ef- 
fect on  stature,  41 ;  and  of  varied 
physiological  units,  661. 

Fetich* worship,  development  of,  809-12, 
820,  418,  787-9  ;  the  contained  spirit 
worshipped,  312-4, 321, 418,  789 ;  pre- 
ceded by  ghost-theory,  816-18. 

Fiji,  pantheon  of,  and  of  Greece,  401-4, 
804;  apotheosis  in,  804. 

Fire,  the  dead  thoueht  to  require,  158, 
166, 177 ;  in  temples  a  development  of 
grave-fire,  273,  277 ;  used  for  signal- 
ling, 622. 

Fish,  species-maintenance  in,  696,  697  f 
thought  to  cause  eclipses,  770. 

Fiske,  J.,  on  prolongation  of  infancy, 
600. 
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FImj,  F.  O.,  waUng-Yiaioni  of,  776-7. 

Hood,  Bftbjlonkn,  hoaTen  ooraidflred 
territorj  of  oon^aeriiiff  noo,  SOO. 

FloTm,  eflect  of  tociftl  ormution,  10 ;  and 
on  locial  erolntion,  20-81,  425  ;  belief 
in  pUat-souls,  176-8,  410  {  Teneraiion 
lorpoiaonons  plants,  350;  organio  in- 
tegration of,  458;  sustaining  s/rtem 
dependent  on  environment,  466. 

Food,  amount  eonsnmed  by  undTilized, 
45-7 ;  strength  influenced  bj,  48  ;  ef- 
fect of  insufllcient,  71,  286,  60S; 
analogy  of  bodily  to  mental,  77-00; 
cause  of  dieams,  188,  261 ;  tbe  dead 
thought  to  requira,  155-0,  166,  171, 
252,  255,  267-61,  277,  416,  417. 
801,  812,  813  ;  cannibalism  and 
belief  in  community  from  similar, 
241,  276;  deTelopments  of  religious 
fasting,  961-8.  277,  417;  effigies  of 
the  dead  supplied  with,  804,  807, 418 ; 
fetiches  thought  to  require,  815,  418  ; 
producttTc  of  sleep,  603  ;  as  affecting 
infanticide,  611 ;  war  caused  by  steal- 
ing, 627 ;  aifects  social  distribution, 
692 ;  obtained  by  women,  7l7. 

Forbidden  fruit,  interpretation,  351, 816. 

Fossils,  primitive  interpretation,  108-10, 
120,  809. 

France,  industrial  restrictions,  631; 
socisd  gradations,  647 ;  military  or- 
ganization of  regulations,  651 ;  rigxme 
established  by  war,  668  ;  status  of 
women,  729  ;  and  children,  741 ;  miU- 
tancT  and  industrialism,  750. 

Fravashis,  the,  worship  of,  809-11,  816. 

Frost,  nusoonception  of,  100. 

Function,  correlated  to  structure,  626. 

Funerals,  rites  of  the  unoirilixed,  163-6, 
801 ;  cost  of,  185,  262  ;  burying  alive, 
189,  734,  766;  cause  desertion  of 
towns,  199,  250-2;  cave-burials,  206- 
8;  canoe- burials,  206-8;  rites  par- 
alleled by  religious  rites,  263-8 ;  the 
dead  praised  at,  268-70 ;  development 
of  mourning  into  religious  rites,  273, 
417  s  images  of  the  dead  used  at,  303. 

Gaibtt  of  the  uncivilized,  60,  71. 
Generalization,  absent  in  primitive  man, 

79,  83,  85,  89,  821, 825-9 ;  and  also  in 

language,  332. 
^  Genius,  eccentricity  of,*'  80. 
Germany,  political  centralization,  516 ; 

coercive  r^gimB,  668 ;  bigamy  in,  680 ; 

status  of  womeu,  729 ;  and  children,  742. 


Gestieulatioa,  yoioai&w^j  negfiiiy,  131 

Ghosts,     illog[KaIttT    conoerDiog;    U4; 
varied  ideas  of,   178-4^  414;  tlioi«t^ 
to     frequent    loealitjr    of     iirvt   liff, 
198,  415.   801,  805  »    their    nuicber, 
215-7,    312,     321,     416.     421,     7e$, 
816  ;    natural  pbenomenft  at&riboudf 
to,  217-20,  416»  785,  805  ;  •leo  hnmsa 
failures  and  suoceespo,  220 ;  nzuvenal 
action   of,     221,     416;     aoperfaumaa 
strength,  234,  416  ;  thou^iit  to  inhabit 
effigies,  804-9,   418;     feticfaism,    de- 
velopment of  belief  in,  80^1^  316-S, 
821,  418,  789;   and   animal-wonhip, 
846, 419 ;  and  plant-worahip.  369, 419 ; 
mirage  attributed  to,  766;  deity  a  de- 
Telopment  of  beUef    in,    772,    817; 
Indian  vrorahip    of,    785,   787;    pre- 
sent   in    stones,    769-91;    origin  of 
Russian  ancestor-worship,  801-3. 

God  (see  Deity). 

Gods,  primitive  conception  of,  234,  803; 
"aiid  men,"  tradition  of,  293-401, 
815. 

Government,  a  sociologio  study,  >< 26-31; 
aasamed  early  existence.  687;  develop- 
ment of  (see  Regulating  system). 

Graves,  human  sacrifices  at,  186-9,  551, 
766,  782 ;  the  origin  of  temples,  250- 
4,  277,  417, 781 ;  s acredneoa,  274.  277, 
781,  805 ;  quitted  by  the  dead,  779. 

Gravestones,  saorednees  implied  by,  249 ; 
permanency  given  to  praises  by,  269  f 
snakes  represented  on,  798. 

Greece,  terrestrial  heterogeneity,  27; 
kings  deified  in,  390;  Athenian  indus- 
Irialiam,  654. 

Greeks,  tlie,  belief  in  dreams,  138 ;  i<!«is 
of  ghosts,  178 ;  and  after  life,  190, 
192,  193 1  belief  in  supernatural 
agents,    220,    235;   and    inspinUion, 

-  233 ;  name  Osiris,  274 ;  anoestor-wor- 
ship,  266,  812,  813;  Udftm  and  %tU 
synonymous,  298 ;  Grecian  and  Fijian 
pantheons,  401-4,  804;  mortalitj  of 
their  gods,  410;  wife-stealing,  620; 
kinship  through  males,  637  ;  f  uneial 
sacrifices,  782 ;  stones  thought  to  be 
ghost-inhaUted,  790. 

Growth,  cause  and  consequence  of  eocrsl 
progress,  11,  14;  early  completed  in 
the  uncivilized,  61;  primitive  ideas, 
110-14;  a  social  and  organic  tnit, 
437,  450,  451 ;  social  and  individual 
integration  of,  452-7 ;  and  ooherenca^ 
457 ;  summary  of  social,  581. 
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Hadis,  nature  of,  829. 

Hair,  cutting  off,  s  funeral  rite,  164; 
also  religious,  267, 277, 279 ;  supposed 
power  in,  243. 

Haoma,  identical  with  soma,  850. 

Hardiness  of  cirilixed  and  uncivilized, 
48,  52,  425. 

Hearing  of  the  uncirilized,  75-7. 

Heart,  the,  the  other-self,  174 ;  yasen- 
lar  system  analogous  to  social  distri- 
buting system,  496-8;  erolution  in 
molluMca,  513  J  affected  by  nerrous 
systems,  528. 

Heat,  social  effects,  18,  425;  the  dead 
supplied  with,  158,  166, 171. 

Heaven,  territory  of  conquering  race, 
209 ;  in  the  sky,  209-13.  {See  alto 
World,  the  other.) 

Hebrews,  the,  belief  in  dreams,  138; 
and  supernatural  beings,  173,  246 ; 
after  life,  190, 192,  194 ;  care-burials, 
205,  256 ;  exorcism,  289 ;  fasting  a 
funeral  rite,  262  ;  self -bleeding,  267 ; 
reli|rious  offerings,  272 ;  name  of  deity 
aroided,  274 ;  ancestor- worship,  292 ; 
"god"  and  "ghost"  synonymous, 
298;  interpretation  of  "forbidden 
fruit,"  851,  815 ;  conception  of  deity, 
404-9,  817}  integration  affected  by 
war,  511 ;  Semitic  varieties,  560  ;  poly- 
gyny, 652;  plurality  of  wires,  656, 
657;  "raise  up  seed  to  his"  dead 
brother,  661 ;  status  of  children,  740 ; 
stones  thought  to  be  ghost-inhabited, 
791  ;  animal-naming,  791-3  ;  "  the 
^irit  of  the  Lord,"  816. 

Height  of  civilized  and  primitive  man, 
40-2, 49,  51,  425. 

MeivMleringla,  The,  Tylor  and  Dasent  on, 
893. 

Heterogeneity,  in  evolution  of  primitive 
ideas,  421-3 ;  in  social  and  organic 
growth,  459-61. 

History  not  divisible  from  legend,  821, 
829. 

Hobbes,  T.,  on  the  State,  579,  580. 

Home-sickness  of  the  uncivilized,  201. 

Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H.,  antiquity  of  negro 
race,  16 ;  on  sponge,  442. 

Hybrids,  worship  of,  341-3,  846. 

Hypotheses,  value,  121 ;  diverting  effect, 
766. 

Hysteria,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
225,  232,  847,  416. 

loou,  cause  of  war,  266,  548;  develop- 


ment of  worship,  802,  803,  820,  418; 
aided  by  belief  in  effigies  containing  a 
ghost,  304-9,  821,  418. 

Imagination  of  primitive  man,  87,  824, 
829. 

Imitativeness  and  originality,  80-2. 

Improvidence  of  uncivilized,  59-61,  71, 
72,  425. 

Impulsiveness  in  primitive  man,  55-9, 
66,72,425. 

Independence,  of  uncivilised,  61-3,  425, 
683 ;  and  industrialism,  552-7. 

India,  effect  of  animab  in,  82 ;  develop* 
ment  of  topes,  255 ;  apotheosis  in,  288, 
785 ;  fetich-worship,  317 ;  Prince  of 
Wales  in,  390 ;  belief  in  Bhatas,  783 ; 
new  cults,  787. 

Indolence  of  uncivilized,  69,  63. 

Industrialism,  and  militancy,  544,  562, 
5S6-8;  voluntary  co-operation  of,  552- 
7,  657,  749 ;  causes  obscuring,  557-9  ; 
probable  future  social  type,  563 ;  effect 
of  developing,  577 ;  summary,  588 ; 
H.  Marion's  criticism,  586-8;  and 
monogamy,  674-80,  710;  and  status 
of  women,  722-8,  731,  748-51,  755-8 1 
and  children,  737-9,  741-8,  744. 

Industxy,  of  uncivilized,  59 ;  inheritance 
of  trades,  468 ;  rapid  development, 
471 ;  dependent  on  natural  conditions, 
483,  491  \  primitive  restrictions,  530, 
650;  social  evolution  favourable  to, 
532. 

Infancy  prolonged  in  higher  races,  600. 

Infauticide,  of  uncivilized,  67,  599,  696, 
734^  735, 738^  740,  786 ;  McLennan  on 
female,  611,  616,  618  ;  not  a  cause  of 
polyandry,  644. 

Ingenuity  of  primitive  man,  87. 

Inquisitiveness  absent  in  primitive  man, 
86,  90. 

Insanity,  primitive  interpretation  of,  227, 
232,  248,  347,  416. 

Insects,  super-organic  evolution  not 
shown  by,  4-6  ;  social  effects  of,  82 ; 
metamorphoses  of,  111,  564 ;  mimicry, 
112;  responsive  to  adjacent  life,  124; 
transformed  men,  328,  345;  nervous 
system,  515  ;  reproduction,  595. 

Inspiration,  believed  by  luioiviUzed  and 
civilized,  234-6, 248, 416,  786 ;  intozi- 
cation  attributed  to,  847, 859, 419, 800. 

Integration,  of  primitive  ideas,  421-8; 
of  growth,  451-7 ;  of  social  evolution, 
584;  monogamy  faTOun  domestic, 
670. 
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IntoxiesHon,  attributed  to  intptntion, 

847,  860,  419,  800. 
InrentioB  abient  in  priDiiiire  man,  87. 
ImniMM,  the,  religion  of,  808-11,  816. 
Iron  induttry,  heterogeneity  of  evolution, 

465  ;  eztenaion,  491 ;  direct  erolation, 

608. 

Japak,     industrial     restrictions,     650; 

status  of  women,  790;    and  parents 

and  children,  740. 
Justice,  in  primitiTe  man,  72,  690. 

Knro,  the,  legarded  as  deitj,  888-91, 
411,  421 1  inferior  to  chief,  514; 
gOTommental  evolution  from,  517-21 ; 
identity  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
head,  548;  married  to  near  relations, 
606;  succession  through  females,  660. 

Xiniihtp  through  females,  612,  686,  691 ; 
effect  of  exogamy,  629;  and  promis- 
cuity, 635-7  ;  unconsdousness  of  male 
kinriiip  not  implied  by,  637,  792  ; 
varied  phafes,  707,  711 1  cause  of 
female  cnieftainship,  715. 

Kinship  through  males,  result  of  poly- 
gyny, 658,  660 ;  Maine  on,  6s6,  710  ; 
psstoral  life  favourable  to,  693,  698, 
711 ;  varied  phase*,  707,  711 ;  recog- 
nition of  motherhood  not  excluded  by, 
793. 

Labour,  division  of  (ms  Division  of 
labour). 

Lamps  {»ee  Fire). 

Language,  of  insects,  6 ;  a  socinl  fHctor, 
18;  belief  in  dreams  aided  by,  134; 
interpretation  of  swoon  in  modem,  144, 
146,  148,  150;  ghosU,  white  men, 
Europeans,  etc.,  synonymous  amongun- 
civilized,  171, 240 ;  soul,  shadow,  ghost, 
etc.,  synonymous,  176 ;  gives  clue  to 
belief  in  two  after-worlds,  206 ;  *'  na- 
tural "  primitively  unknown,  215,  222 ; 
tribes  without  words  god,  angel,  devil, 
280;  indefiniteness  of  Sanskrit,  288, 
htQ,  829,  880,  836 ;  theory  of  ancestor- 
worship  supported  by,  298 ;  odour, 
perfume,  breath,  spirit,  etc.,  synony- 
mous, 811;  primitive  indefiniteness, 
321-3,  862  ;  development  of  proper 
names,  333-5;  errors  from  using 
animal  names,  835-7,  419;  hybrid- 
worship  aided  by,  841-6;  and  plant- 
worship,  858,  859,  419;  abstraction 
absent  in   primitire,  354,  859;    aids 


belief  in  animal-  and  plant-aiieesiiy; 
855-7,859,419;  mnd  nmtwn-wonM^, 
86Q-4.  884,  419 ;    leferenoe   of  birtk 
names  to  incidents   of  moDMot^  9&i, 
875,  419 ;  aids  mountain-woisfalji,  366^ 
884^  419  ;  and  sea-worahip,  367,  384^ 
419 ;  and  dawn-worship,  968-71,  88^ 
419;   and  star-worahip,   871-3,  419; 
and    moon-worship,    874^   384^  419; 
and  sun-worship,  377-84,  419 ;  primi- 
tive applications  of  "god,"  386^  411, 
420 ;  and  "  men,*'  399 ;  interpretatiou 
of    Elohim,    Adonai,    etc.,    406;    a 
ioeiologio  study,  430;   effect  oa  dis- 
crete   social    aggregate,    447;    street 
names,  469 ;  indefiniiencea  of  FijiaB, 
804;    "fruit"    and    "eating,"   815; 
Max    Milller   on  influence  of,   820; 
psychologic  aid    to,  820,    828;    Max 
Miiller  on  personalisation  of  abstract 
nouns,    825-9;     Odin,    830;    verbal 
transformations,  831-8;  derivatioii  ci 
bookii'g-offioe,  navvy,  burke,  and  posr, 
833-5  i    Max  MuUer  on  aupematural 
origin  of,  837. 

Lapps,  the,  moral  nature  of,  732. 

Law,  intellectual  development  neeeanry 
to  form  conception  of,  74. 

Legend,  not  divisible  from  history,  621, 
829 ;  origin  of  primitive,  825. 

Letters,  social  effects  of,  523. 

Liberalism  defined,  578. 

Life,  effects  of  tempersture  on,  17-20; 
implied  bv  motion,  125-7,  768;  not 
mistaken  by  primitive  man,  127-81 ; 
distinguished  from  death,  151 ;  incon- 
gruous beliefs  in  future,  181 ;  the 
dead  appearing  in  dreams  suggest 
future,  182 ;  belief  in  similaritj  of 
present  and  after,  183,  184^  189-91, 
196,  415,  803,  805 ;  weapons,  dothes, 
etc.,  supplied  for  the  after,  184-6, 416  ; 
also  companions,  186-9 ;  closeness  r' 
communion  between  present  and  after, 
191,  197,  415,  813 ;  and  their  ethical 
aspect,  192-^  196;  conceptions 
changed  by  advancing  knowledge, 
194-7;  both  passed  in  same  locality, 
198,  415  ;  mountains  or  caves  locality 
of  future,  200,  213,  415;  relation 
between  aggregate  and  component  life, 
441-3;  also  dissimilarity  between, 
443-5,  450;  effects  of  functional 
spedalixation,  477 ;  and  of  developed 
nerrous  system,  508 ;  factors  affecting 
species  and  individuals,  591-3 ;  effect 
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of  epccies-maintenaDoe  on,  694-7; 
abrideed  bj  foljgyiij,  664. 

LiTer,  the,  erolution  of,  465-72. 

liOtuB-worship,  origin,  799. 

liOTe,  absent  in  uncivilixed,  663. 

liOjaltj,  extreme  form,  512;  to  eliief 
and  king,  514 ;  instances,  551. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  ants,  5 ;  on  dreams 
suggesting  an  after*life,  182;  com- 
munal   marriage     and    promiscuity. 


Ljall,  Sir  A.  C,  apotheosis  in  India,  288, 
785,  787 }  reli^on  of  Kanjars,  784 ; 
genesis  of  Indian  eulti,  787;  Aryan 
anoettor-worship,  812. 

HcLekvait,  J.  F.,  Primitive  Marriagei 
611-80,  642-9  ;  on  poljandry,  642-9. 

Magician,  operations  of,  240-6. 

liaine.  Sir  H.  S.,  earliest  social  states, 
681-92 ;  the  ancient  and  modem  social 
unit,  702,  712  ;  status  of  women,  728. 

Mammalia^  species-maiutenance  in,  596, 
597. 

Han,  antiquity  of,  16;  animal  trans- 
formation, 822-5,  419 ;  primitiye  limi- 
tations to  word,  899.  rrunitire  (tee 
Primitire  man). 

Marion,  H.,  criticism  by,  586-8. 

Markets,  development  of,  499. 

Marriage,  a  sociologio  study,  427  ;  primi- 
tirely  indefinite  and  transitory,  602-4, 
605,  631,  643 ;  between  near  relations, 
606  s  effect  of  warfare  on,  621 ;  form 
of  capture  in,  622-7;  affectation  of 
unciTiliscd  brides,  623;  custom  of 
purchase,  625;  '*  communal,"  632; 
disadTantage  of  umitable  forms,  637-9; 
causes  a£recting  irregularity,  639; 
industrialism  fnvoarable  to,  721 ;  and 
status  of  women,  715-17, 738 ;  parental 
authority  in  England,  742;  law  of 
erolution  supported  by,  745 1  probable 
future,  753. 

Medicine-men,  primitiTely  exorcists,  238 ; 
cannibalism  of,  265 ;  deified  by  un- 
eiYilixed,  892-6,  411,  420;  aided  by 
superior  power,  781. 

Metamorphoses,  primitive  ideas,  110-4, 
120;  varied  kinds  of  organic,  664; 
similarity  of  social  and  individual,  565, 
575. 

Metaphor,  yaguencss  of,  335-7, 346,  870, 
420. 

Metempsyohosis,  belief  in,  322-5,  845, 
419. 
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Meteorology,  social  effects  of  elimato, 
10;  and  temperature,  17-20,  425; 
and  dry  and  humid  climates,  20-3, 
425  ;  and  light,  climate,  fuel,  34, 425 ; 
effect  of  climate  on  stature,  41 ; 
primitive  interpretation,  105-8,  119, 
413;  rain -makers,  weather-doctors, 
212,  247,  392-5,  397,  420,  803;  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  ghosts,  217, 
219,  416 ;  interpretation  of  storms, 
768,  772 ;  and  thunder  and  lightning, 
769. 

Migration,  beliefs  occasioned  by,  201 ;  a 
form  of  social  growth,  458 ;  frequent 
occurrence,  565-7 ;  Quiche  legend  of 
search  for  the  sun,  806. 

Militancy,  develops  social  regulatine 
system,  508-13 ;  centralization  needf  id 
to,  529  ;  and  industrialism,  544,  562, 
586-8;  compulsory  co-operation  of, 
545-52,  562,  567,  749 ;  causes  obscur- 
ing, 557-9;  English  re-development, 
5^-75  ;  summary,  583  ;  Marion's 
criticism,  586-8  ;  favourable  to  poly- 
gyny, 674-80,  710 ;  measure  of,  676, 
727  ;  status  of  women,  722-8,  731, 
737,  748-51,  755-8  {  and  children, 
737-9,  741-3,  744. 

Mimicry  of  insects,  112. 

Mind  (eee  Psychology). 

Minerals,  social  effects,  84,  425. 

Miracles,  primitive  belief  in,.246,  248. 

Mirage,  primitive  interpretation,  106, 
766. 

MoUueea^  varied  sizes  of  individual,  452, 
▼ascular  sjstem,  497;  distributing 
system,  513 ;  co-operation  to  extemid 
actions,  522 ;  metamorphoses,  564. 

Monogamy,  disapproved  by  sayages,  605  % 
McLennan  on  oiigin,  613;  develop- 
ment from  poly  and^,  649;  co-existing 
with  polygyny,  652-5  ;  expresses 
singleness  of  mairiage,  667 ;  antiquity, 
667 ;  social  evolution  fayourable,  669  ; 
favourable  social  effects,  669,  670-2 ; 
is  it  the  natural  relation?  672; 
characterizes  industrialism,  674-80, 
710,  731;  ultimate  sexual  relation, 
752-5. 

Monogjny  does  not  express  singleness  of 
marriage,  667. 

Moon,  primitiye  ideas,  106 ;  worship, 
878-5,  384,  419;  Max  JVlQller  on 
derivation  of,  S35. 

Mortality  correlated  to  reproduction, 
591. 
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Motion,  life  implkd  by,  12S. 

HounUint,  abode  of  the  deiid,  200,  £14, 
416 1  aid  belief  that  other  world  ii  in 
•ky,  20^18,  214;  thonght  to  support 
hearen,  210,  415  i  worship  of,  864-7, 
884,  419,  606. 

Mourning  (««e  FunersU). 

Muir,  Dr.,  on  sonia-worihip,  848,  850. 

Mailer,  Prof.  F.  Max,  on  Osiris  and 
DioDTSus,  274;  the  dawn-mjth,  869  ; 
primittre  ooneeptions  of  dikty,  821, 
828 ;  personalisation  of  abstract 
nouns,  826-^1  dyn  to  beam,  826$ 
passage  from  the  Mi^-Veda,  681; 
deriraUon  of  moon,  ^6i  and  rik, 
836. 

Mnmmies,  notions  ooneeminfr,  800,  418 ; 
idol-worship  a  derelopment  of  wor- 
ship of,  802,  820,  418. 

Mutilation,  funeral  and  religions  lite, 
165,  267,  417,  801. 

Mjthologtsts,  natore-wonhip  interpreted 
bj,  862-4;  and  sun- worship,  87&-81 ; 
and  relifdons,  681 ;  theory  of,  818-29 ; 
lingoistic  method,  830-7. 

Mjfxomyeei09^  shows  aggregate  life  from 
union  of  indiriduale,  441 ;  distributing 
system  in,  494 

KABircH4i>VBZZiB,  inscription  of,  391. 

Nails,  the,  power  in,  243. 

Names,  personalised  by  nnciTiliaed,  242  ; 
intrinsic  power,  245,  278,  278;  com- 
munity arising  from,  276;  develop- 
ment of  proper-,  888-5 ;  animal-,  885-7, 
846,  419,  791-6 ;  aid  hybrid-worship, 
841-6 1  primitiTO  langoace  without 
"name,"  854;  aid  belief  m  plant- 
ancestry,  855-7,  859,  419;  referenee 
of  birth-  to  incidents  of  moment,  864, 
875, 419, 794 ;  mountain- worship  aided 
by  misinterpretation  of,  867,  884»  419 ; 
those  dorired  from  the  sun,  380,  420 ; 
sea-worship  aided  by  misinterpreta- 
tioa  of,  368,  884,  419;  of  streeto, 
469;  a  tribal-name  founded,  793; 
surnames  substituted  by  animal-,  794 ; 
of  constellations,  808. 

Natural,  a  word  primitiyely  onknown, 
215,222. 

Nature-worship,  aided  by  linguxstio  per- 
sonalisation, 860-4^  884,  419;  de- 
reloping  from  ancestor-worship,  889. 

Kavry,  deriration,  883. 

Nefnroes,    resuscitation    ai    white-men, 

)7a 


Nerres,  social  aaakciss  oi,  S2S-a,  £24. 

{8m  aUo  Pftyebology.) 
Newspi^pers,  OTolntion  of,  828. 
Nicaraguans,  the,  anoesior-wonihip^  287. 

Oaths,  administered  near  graTosy   27^ 

27& 
Odin,    power,    893;    Taried    meanings, 

880. 
Offleialism,  English  derelopment,  570-4 
Opium-eaters,  religious  ohaiaeter,  S47. 
Ofi^naltty,    aatagonlstie    to   imitatiloa, 

80-2. 
Osiris,  identified  with  Dionysus,  274i. 
Owls,  transformed    men,    828-31,  845, 

419,  796^  793. 

Fatk,  nndTilized  indiifnent  to,  49-51, 
62,425. 

Farasites,  rstiogreesion  shown  by,  94. 

Farents,  cost  of  species-maintenance  to^ 
594-600,  746;  weUare  farthered  by 
children,  609. 

JPatria  potuiat^  decline  of,  704. 

Patriarchal  group,  the,  685-701,  711. 

Ferception  of  unoiTilised,  75-7,  79,  42S. 

Fersereranoe  of  nnavilised,  69. 

Personalization  of  abstrsct  noons,  825-9. 

Philology  (see  Laoguage). 

FhiloprogenttiTencm  of  uncirilised,  67. 

Physiology,  yioarious  action  of  functions, 
475;  evolution  of  alimentary  cans!, 
438,  487,  489-92;  causes  arresting 
digestion,  608 ;  co-ordinstion  requi- 
site for  alimentation,  627 ;  Taned 
units  as  affeotinff  fertility,  661. 

Pilgrimages,  deveLpment  of,  275,  2^ 
417. 

FUnts  (tee  Flora). 

Plant-worship,  toxic  effeets  aid,  348-50, 
859,  419;  also  belief  in  arboreal 
descent,  351-4, 859,  419 ;  plant-names 
favourable  to  belief  in  plant-ancestry, 
855-7, 859,  419 ;  belief  m  pUnt-epiriti 
aids,  857--9,  419 ;  lotus-  and.  soma- 
worship,  84&-M,  799,  826. 

FUto,  on  ihe  state,  578^  580. 

Polyandry,  among  lowest  races,  608; 
McLennan  on,  612 ;  and  wtfe-stealing^ 
617;  co-existing  with  polygyny,  618^ 
642;  raried  forms  of,  648;  derelop- 
ment, 644 ;  effects,  646, 651 ;  frstemsl, 
646;  status  of  adults  and  children, 
646-8;  not  implied  by  maniagewith 
deceased  bxother^s  widow,  648-60; 
decsy,  651. 
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Polygamy  {tee  Polygyny). 
Polygyny,  associated  with  wife«stealiTig, 
616 ;  co-existing  with  polyandry,  618, 
642;    prevalence  and  xestrictions  on, 
652-5 ;  causes  fostering,  655-8  ;  higlier 
than  promiscuity  and  polvandry,  658, 
666;    social     effects,     659-64,     666; 
modified    forms,    664;    favoured    by 
milituncy,  669 ;  also  characterized  by, 
674-80,  710,  731. 
Portraits,    powers    attributed   to,   242; 
feelings    occasioned     by,     805,    418; 
wuking-Tision  caused  by,  776. 
Possession,  feeling  of,  53,  60. 
Post,  derivation,  835. 
Poverty,  restricts  polygyny,  653. 
Praise,  funeral  ana  religious  rite,  263-70, 

277,  417. 
Pniyers,  developm<>nt,  270-2,  277,  417. 
Prevision,  absent  in  primitive  man,  78. 
Primitive  ideas,  ascertained  with   dilB- 

culty,  93-8. 
Primitive  man,  fragmentary  evidence  of, 
87-9  ;  size  and  height,  40-2,  51,  425  ; 
and  structure,  42-5, 51 ;  amount  of  food, 
45-7, 51 ;  strength  and  endurance,  47, 
62,  425  s  iiidilterent  to  pain,  49-51, 
52»  425  ;  early  maturit;y,  51 ;  summary 
of  physical  character,  51,  425 ;  emo- 
tional evolution,  53--5 ;  feeling  of 
pOKsession,  63 ;  impulsiveness  and  ex- 
eitability,  55-9,  72,  425  ;  industry  and 
perse vemnco,  59;  improvidence,  59- 
'  61,  71,  72,  425 ;  independence,  61-3, 
425;  Tsnify,  64,  72,  825;  parental 
feelings,  66 ;  cruelty,  67-9 ;  conserva- 
tism, 70 ;  intellectual  evolution,  73-5, 
88-91 ;  abstraction  and  generalization 
absent  in,  74,  79,  83.  85,  89,  b21, 
825-9;  unreflectlve,  77-80  j  percep- 
tion, 75-7;  lack  of  suiprise,  85,  90, 
823,  829;  and  curiosity,  86,  90,  823, 
829 ;  and  ingenuity,  87 ;  and  imagina- 
tion, 87,  824,  829 ;  ideas,  93-8 ;  con- 
ceptions of  duality  favoured  ; — by  me- 
ieorulogy  and  astronomy,  105-8, 119 ; 
— fossifi,  108-10,  120;— birds.  111;— 
insects,  112 ;— shadows,  114-6,  117, 
120  ;~reflections,  116-8, 120 ;— echoes. 
118-20;  mind  an  abstraction  to,  132  ; 
belief  concerning  the  dead,  169  ;  sum- 
mary showing  iuaptitude  for  advance, 
425;  uncritical  and  unsceptical,  766. 
{See  aleo  Life.) 
TrimiHve  Jimrriaffe,  by  J.  F.  McLeniian, 
611-a0|  642-9. 


j  Promiscuity,  prevalence,  631 1  causes 
qualifying,  632-5 ;  kinship  through 
females,  a  result,  635-7 ;  socially  dis- 
advantageous, 637-9 ;  causes  diminish- 
ing, 639 ;  the  definiteness  of  ad\  ance 
from,  642 ;  effect  of  social  evolution, 
752. 
Property,  ideas  of  uncivilized  concerning, 

633,  688-91. 
Protestantism,  belief  in  inspiration,  235 ; 
exorcism,  289;    ancestor-worship    in, 
295. 
Protozoa,    similarity    of    size    in,  452; 
without     distributing     s.vs'em,     494; 
duration  ot  paivntal  life,  594. 
Psychology,    nerve    underlies    strength, 
48;  sensation  of  the   uncivilized  and 
civilized,  49-51,   5i,  425;    emotional 
evolution,  53  -5  ;  emotions  of  primitive 
man,  55-9, 425  ;  intellectual  evolution, 
73-5,  425  ;  simple  and  complex  facul- 
ties, 77;  mental  analogous  to  bcdiJy 
nutrition,  78 ;   unreflectiveness  of  tlie 
uncivilized,    79 ;     and     their    mental 
grasp,  82-4,  89 ;  and  lack  of  ideas  of 
natfral  causation,  84 ;  earl^  mttti«rity 
of  primitive  intellect,  88 ;  intellect  of 
children  and  uncivilized,  88-91 ;  error* 
of  prevailing  education,  96-8,  412  ;  in- 
tellectual    evolutijn     illustrated     by 
elnssilication,  93-105  ;  ineonsistenry  of 
primitive  c  inceptions,  102-5;   law  of 
evolution  conformed  to  by  primitive 
mind,  119-22 ;   mind  primitively  un- 
thinkable, 132 ;  dreams  and  primitive 
conception  of  mind,   140-2 ;   ideas  of 
mental  disease,  227,  232,  416 ;  mental 
.inspiration,  23i-6,  416 ;  mental  effects 
of  food,  236;    mental    state  of   the 
savage,  319  ;  primitive  man  ill-adapted 
for  intellectual  progress,  425;    intel- 
lectual development  a  sociologio  study, 
431;   sentieocy  individual  aud  social, 
443-50;    annidoso     nervous    system, 
490,    513,    515 ;     developed    nervous 
system  favourable  to  life,  508 ;  social 
analogies  of  nervos,  516-21 ;  uncritical 
mind    uf   savage,  766 ;  similarity  of 
moutal  laws,  767;   laws  of  mind  ig- 
nored by  Max  Mullcr,  818,  828,  837. 

Pyramids    show  desire  to    protect  the 
dead,  162. 

QvAXXSB,  belief  in  inspiration,  236. 

Railways,  analogous  to  vascular  system. 
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497,;S25t  tocial  effeeU  of,  574;  de- 
liration  of  booking-ofllce,  833. 

Rain  {tee  Keteorolocj). 

fieedt,  Zulu  legena  of  descent  from, 
852. 

Bo  flection  absent  in  primitiTO  man,  77- 
80. 

Beflections,  prtmitire  conceptions  of, 
116-8.  120,  413. 

Begulating  system,  the,  derelopment  of 
social  and  indiridnal,  479-82,  489-92, 
516-21,  536;  similar  in  society  and 
t)ie  indiridual,  4S3-5;  developed  by 
conflict,  50S-13;  centralization  of 
erolution,  513-16;  erolution  of  inter- 
nuncial  appliances,  521-6,  636 ;  three 
PTrtems  of  the  social  and  individaal, 
526-36 ;  compulsory  oo-operation  of 
itiilitanoy,  545-52,  5*62,  567;  summary 
of  the  Borial,  583. 

Belntionship  (see  Kinship). 

Belies,  belief  in  power  o(  244,  245,  831, 
418,  780. 

Beliioon,  origin  in  belief  in  the  super* 
natural,  24S,  416  ;  conserratism  of, 
238  {  siniiiarity  of  funeral  and  re- 
ligious rites,  263-8,  417;  develop- 
ment  of  funeml  rites  into  wonhip, 
276-9.  417;  tribes  without,  230,  281  ; 
nominal  and  actual  beliefs  contrasted, 
292;  root  of,  in  ancestor-worship, 
411,  426 ;  and  fear  of  the  dead,  426  ; 
a  popiolo^c  study,  428 ;  heterogeneity 
of  ecclesiastical  functions,  464 ;  mili- 
tant form,  543  ;  industrialism  favour- 
able, 555 ;  bffrmonizes  with  milirancy 
ai  d  in  ustrialism,  674 ;  hebraic,  and 
polygyny,  657;  mythologisls'  inter- 
pretation, 6S1 ;  Iranian,  803-11,  816  ; 
Turaniiin,  818. 

BepresentatiTcnpss,  shows  mental  de- 
velopment, 54  ;  emotional  in  primitive 
man,  72 ;  and  intellectual,  73-5. 

Beproduction  correlated  to  mortality, 
591. 

Besurrection,  beliefs  conceining,  166-S, 
414. 

Bctrogression  of  evolution,  93-6. 

Big- Veda,  tlie,  on  soma- worship,  843; 
two  translations  of  passage  from,  831. 

Birer,  social  effect,  26 ;  the  other  world 
situated  down  one,  206-8,  218,  415 ; 
two  worlds  separated  by,  206-8,  213, 
416;  eddies  attributed  to  ghost 
agency,  218. 

Boi^s,  analogies  of,  403-8L 


Bobbers,  worship  of,  785. 

Roman  Catholicism  (eee  Catholiciam). 

Bome,  status  of  women  in,   728;  and 

children,  740. 
Bojal  Society  and  barnacles.  111. 
Russians,  the,  superstitions,  780,  801-& 

SicarFiCES,  development  of  reUg^oas, 
257-01. 277, 417  ;  similarity  of  funeral 
and  religious,  263-8,  277,  417,  782; 
nambers  used  at,  271. 

Sanskrit,  indefiniteness  of,  288,  826,  829, 
830,  836 ;  solar  synonyms  and  homo- 
nyms of,  827. 

Sarami,  interpretation  of,  869,  83QL 

Science,  methods  of,  818. 

Sea,  the,  worship  of,  367, 384,  419. 

Serpents  {see  Snakes). 

Sexes,  relation  between,  a  eociologie 
study,  427 ;  early  forms  of,  GUI ; 
evolution  of,  607-10,  686;  probable 
future,  752-5. 

Shadows,  primitive  conceptions  ol^  114- 
6, 117,  120,  142,  418,  801 ;  identified 
with  the  soul,  175,  177,  821.  820; 
cause  of  belief  in  animal-  and  plant* 
souls,  176-8. 

Shamanism,  Bancroft  on,  245;  of  the 
Accadians,  816. 

Sight,  of  the  uncivilised,  75-7. 

Skin,  effect  of  climate  on  colour,  23. 

Skull,  evidence  of,  concerning  primitive 
man,  87 ;  structure  in  primitive  man, 
44;  the  soul  thought  to  xoaide  in, 
801. 

Sleep,  similar  to  apoplexy,  144;  and 
death,  152.     {See  also  Dreams.) 

Sleep-walking,  primitive  interpretation 
of,  186,  413. 

Snakes,  deatlis  caused  by,  32 ;  transformed 
men,  325-8,  845,  419,  793;  worship, 
840,  34 L,  344^  799  ;  snake-anceatry  of 
Moquis,  797;  represented  on  grave 
stones,  798 1  Russian  affection  for, 
802. 

Sneezing,  primitive  interpretation,  225, 
232,  416,  777. 

Sociability,  of  uncivilized,  65-9,  71,  425. 

Social  evolution  {tee  Society). 

Social  Statics,  743. 

Society,  nature  of,  8  ,*  influence  of  units, 
11,  14 ;  and  neighbouring  societies,  1^ 
14;  an  entity,  435;  sin^ar  to  living 
body,  436, 450;  classified,  587-44^  56^ 
683 ;  militanpy  and  industrialism,  544; 
compulsory  co-operation  of  militaaey, 
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645-52,  562,  567,  678 ;  and  rolantary 
of  indastrialiBm,  652-7,  662,  678; 
causes  obscuring  militaney  and  in- 
dustrialism, 557-9 1  possible  future  of, 
663;  migrations,  565;  metamorpho- 
ses,  565-7 ;  redevelopment  of  Euro- 
pean militancy,  568<-75 ;  summary  of 
growth  and  derelopment,  580-4 ;  law 
of  evolution  supported  by,  584 ;  Ma- 
rion's criticism,  586-8 ;  effect  of  pro- 
miscuity, 637-9 ;  and  polyandry,  646- 
8;  and  polygyny,  659-64^  666,  674- 
80,  710,  731 1  and  monogamy,  670- 
2,  674-80,  710,  731 ;  analysis  of,  681 ; 
earliest  states,  681-92;  without  go- 
Temment,  687;  patriarchal  and  pas- 
toral types,  692-701, 711 ;  family  type, 
701-5,  712;  State  interference,  705-7 ; 
reff%m$  of  family  ill-adapted  to,  707-0, 
712 ;  extinction  of  lower  forms  not 
implied  by  evolution,  751. 

Society,  the  organic  analogies  from — de- 
velopment, 437,  438,  450,  451,  465-7, 
471 ;  division  of  labour,  439-41,  450, 
461-3;  relation  of  aggregate  life  to 
components,  441-5,  430;  social  dis- 
freteness  and  individual  concrete- 
ness,  443-7,  450,  504-6;  eflTect  of 
language,  447;  sontiency,  448-50;  in- 
tegration of  evolution,  452-7 ;  and 
coherence,  457;  and  heterogeneity, 
459-61,  463-5 ;  dependence  of  parts, 
473-5;  functional  vicariousness,  475- 
7;  development  of  regulating,  sus- 
taining, and  distributing  systems, 
479-85,  489-92;  dependence  of  sus- 
taining system  on  natural  condi- 
tions, 4S6-9,  492 ;  similarity  of  dis- 
tributing systems,  494-3;  and  their 
movements,  498-500, 505  ;  and  hetero- 
g^neity  of  currents,  501,  505;  compe- 
tition for  nutrition,  502-4,  506;  de- 
velopment of  regulating  systems,  503- 
13,  526-36;  centralization,  513-6; 
increasing  complexity,  516-21,  536; 
internunciol  appliances  of  evolution, 
621-6,  536  ;  traits  from  union  of  like 
and  unlike  units,  559-62,  563 ;  meta- 
morphoses, 565,  575 1  rigidity  follow- 
ing evolution,  576-8;  the  analogy 
which  ia  aasertod,  580. 

Sociology,  data,  8-842 ;  seope  and  aims 
of,  424-32 ;  inductions,  435-587. 

Socrates  on  the  State,  578. 

Soma,  worship  of,  348-50,  799,  826 ;  the 
trc>e  of  knowledge,  351 


SomerviUe,  Mrs.,  on  verbal  personaliza- 
tion, 361. 

Somnambulism,  interpretation  of,  136, 
413. 

Sons  {*$e  Children). 

Sorcerers,  deified  by  uncivilized,  891, 
420. 

Sorcery,  genesis,  240-6,  416,  780;  at- 
tributed to  supernatural  agency,  246, 
416  ;  induces  belief  in  metempsychosis, 
823. 

Soul,  the,  substantiality,  172-6,  180, 
414;  allied  nature  of  soul,  shadow, 
ghost,  etc.,  176,  820;  animal-  and 
p1:tnt-souls,  176-8, 419 ;  kinds  classified, 
178-80;  and  body,  180;  oi.ljr  pos- 
sessed by  chiefs,  181 ;  separate  from 
body,  775-7;  wanders,  777;  causes 
disease,  777 ;  Bussian  belief*,  801. 

Species,  welfare,  591-3  ;  coat  of  main- 
taining, 594-600,  746. 

Spine,  development  of,  463,  472. 

"Spirit  of  the  Loi'd,"  intei-pretation, 
816. 

Spirits  (fee  Ghosts). 

Spiritualism,  belief  in,  139,  819. 

Sponge,  relation  of  aggregnte  life  to 
components  shown  by,  441 ;  inde- 
penaence  of  parts,  474;  co-ordinat- 
ing centres  absent,  521. 

Stars,  primitive  ideas,  105,  807,  808, 
810;  the  coyote  among,  872,  769; 
worship,  371-3,  884,  419,  805,  811. 

State,  the,  industrial  restrictions,  531 ; 
extended  administration,  568-75 ;  as- 
sumption of  parental  responsibility, 
705-7,  712 ;  re,7ime,  707-9,  712  ;  pro- 
bable effect  of  female  legislation,  757; 
and  the  family,  ethics  of,  753. 

Stature  of  civilized  and  primitive  man, 
40-2,  49,  51,  425. 

Stones,  reverenced,  310;  placed  in  mouths 
of  dead.  311 ;  contain  ghosts,  789-91. 

Strength,  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
47,  52,  423  ;  dependent  principally  on 
nerve,  43;  of  supernatural  agents, 
233. 

Structure  correlated  to  function,  526. 

Suez  Canal,  purchase,  573. 

Suicide  from  funeral  mutilations,  165; 
to  accompany  the  dead,  766. 

Sumptuary  laws,  stringency,  550. 

Sun,  the,  social  effects,  20 ;  primitive  ideas, 
105,  823 ;  refractions  caused  by,  218 ; 
worship,  375-84^  419 ;  primitive  in- 
terpretation   of    eclipse,    769,    ''7*» ; 
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QuieM  legend,  806 1   8«atkrit  tjmo- 

njva  and  homonyms,  827. 
Supenifttiiral,  quAliBcutions  applTuig  to, 

215 1   tribes  without  idea    of,    890; 

applied  to  inoomprehensibla  ohjeote, 

333,  411 ;  origin,  772. 
Surprise,  absent  m  primitire  man,  85, 00. 
Sustaining  system,  derelopment  of  the 

social  and  jndiTidnal,  479-83,  489-92 ; 

and  ndularity,  483^;  co-ordination 

necessary.  627 1   sumraarr  of  aocial, 

682. 
Swoon,    primitire    interpretation,    143, 

146,  147,  149,  414. 
Sympathy  of  the  nndrilized,  65-9,  71, 

425. 
Syncope,  primitire  interpretation,  143, 

414. 
Synthesis  applied  to  social  phenomena, 

6S1,  822. 

Tahiti,  flom,  29. 
Tape-worm,  reproduction  of,  695. 
Teeih  of  primitire  man,  44,  4t> ;  extrac- 
tion, a  funeral  and  religious  rite,  267. 
Telegraphs,  analogous  to  nerres,  625 1 

State  purchase,  671 ;  social  A£Pe«*ts,  674. 
Temples,  development  250-4,  277,  417, 

781 ;  and  fires  in,  278,  277. 
Thunder,  primitire  interpretation,  769, 

772. 
Tigers,  deaths  in  India  caused  by,  88. 
Tobacco  rererenced,  350. 
Tombs,  derelopment  into  temples,  250-4^ 

277,  417,  781. 
Topes,  of  India,  derelopment,  265. 
Toryism  defined,  678. 
Totemism,  choice  of  totem,  276;    eub- 

aequent  to  animal-worship,  846. 
Trade  (see  Industry). 
Trarellers,    dissimilar   reports  of,   66  ) 

reracity  of,  683. 
Tree  (sm  Flora). 
Tumuli,  origin,  162,  255,  417. 

UKcmLizn>,  the  (ses  Primitire  man). 
United  States,  the,  order  of  social  ero- 

lution,  472;  status  of  women,   729; 

and  children,  743,  759. 

Tavitt  of  the  nnctrilized,  64,  72,  825. 
Vascular  system,  social  analogies  of  raao- 

motor  nerre,  626 ;  and  its  action,  634. 

{8e0  also  Heart.) 
Ventriloquism  practised  by  unoirilized,  f 

826.  I 


Verteiraia,  nxct  &t  iuSifidMuSLy  458;  is- 
creasing  spedalisiiftian,  468,  478; 
nerrons  integration,  517;  nerrevs 
systems,  623;  coat  of  apeuiea  mainfr 
nance,  696, 697. 

Vine,  thought  snpenmtiml,  850,  419.^ 

Visions,  ocenirenoe  of,  145 ;  b^ief  is, 
774;  wakings,  of  F.  Q-.  Fleaj,  775-7. 

Volcanoes^  primitire  interpretation,  77L 

WAmro-Tisioirg,  belief  in,  774;  of  9. 
O.  Fleay,  776-7. 

Wale»,  political  integration,  24 

"Walking-stick"  and  *' vaUdng-Iesf * 
in«eeU,  112, 113, 140. 

Wallace,  A.  B.,  on  insect  mimicry,  112; 
probable  apotheovs  of,  397. 

Warfare,  social  effects,  12,  1^  558 ;  idoli, 
cause  of,  266,  64S;  effeeta  on  sodsl 
regulating  system,  608-18;  nnknovo 
to  Esquimaux,  609  ;  produces  ooeretrs 
r^^tme,  667-74;  cauae  of  esogamj, 
619  22;  eaniied  by  food-stealing,  627; 
increases  polygyny,  659,  666;  fenwls 
aid,  720 ;  a  trait  of  prohistone  Itgtnda, 
822,  829. 

Weapons,  persererance  in  making,  SOi 
skiU  of  undrUiJu^d  with,  77 ;  the  dead 
supplied  with,  184^  205,  415. 

Weather  (Me  Meteorology). 

Whirlwinds  attributed  to  ghoat  ageni7» 
218,  803. 

Widows,  sacrifice  of,  196-9,  651,  782; 
transferred  to  near  relations^  649, 
661. 

Wife-stealing,  a  cauM  of  kinship  ihivn|d& 
feonalea,  612-14;  McLennan  on,  614 ; 
associated  with  polygyny,  616;  and 
warfare,  619-22;  farourable  to  mar- 
riage by  capture,  622-7. 

Wind,  primitire  ideas,  107, 103. 

Wives,  sacrifice  ot  186,  551,  782,  801; 
practice  of  lending,  604 ;  trau^erred 
to  near  relations,  649,  661 ;  labour ob- 
tamed  from,  656.   (iSee  a2«o  Marriage.) 

Wolf  of  Badenoeh,  legend,  794. 

Women,  industry,  60 ;  treatment  shows 
altruistic  sentiments,  69,  72 ;  fighting 
of,  and  for,  601  {  kinship  reckoned 
through,  686, 691 ;  and  moml  progreiSf 
713;  right  of  ehieftainshtp,  716;  ef- 
fect of  marriage  by  oapture  and  por* 
chase,  715-7;  dirbion  of  labooi 
among,  7l7-^ ;  industrialism,  mili* 
tanoy,  and  status  of,  722-30,  731,  737, 
748-51  s  sUtus  of  f^plian,  726 ;  pro- 
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bable  future  statin  and  effects,  755-8  t 
the  riff;ht  education  of  children,  func- 
tion for,  757. 

Words  (»0e  Lan^niage  and  Names). 

Worddworth,  Bishop,  on  cremation, 
167. 

World,  the  other,  conceptions  of  its  di- 
rection, 202, 213, 415 ;  is  undei|;ronnd, 
204,  213 ;  separated  by  river,  206,  213, 
415 1  down  a  rirer,  20&-S,  213,  415 1 


over  sea,  207,  218,  415 ;  the  belief  in 
two,  208,  213,  800;  in  the  sky,  209- 
IS,  415;  summary  of  ideas  concern- 
ing, 213,  415 ;  Esquimaux  ideas,  807. 

TAWNiiro,  primitiye  interpretation,  225, 
232,  416. 

Zknd-Atbsta,     Soma     identical    with 
Haoma,  850 1  ancestor- worship  in,  809. 


ERRATA, 


Page  155,  line  24,  far  "  sirh"  read  " sirih." 
„    468,    „     2,  "aarrow  . . .  profisssion"  should  not  he  iti(JUn  qnoiaHan  marke, 
„     626,    „    16,  ybr"  through  "rea<i"  though." 

„     636,    „    19,  "prerails  .  . .  America"  should  not  he  urilhin  quoiaHo»  9Mrke, 
M     723,    „    80,/or  "remarkable"  fva<{  "remarkably." 
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Worth  r  8.  Moral  Education. 

4.  PhTBlcal  Education. 

SOCIAL  STATICS; 

OR, 

THE  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HUMAN  HAPPINESS  SPBd 
flED,  AND  THE  FIEST  OF  THEM  DEVELOPED. 

1vol.    $2.00. 

CONTEJTTS. 

IimtoDucnoN. 

The  Doctrine  of  Expedlencr.    Lemma  L 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sense.    Lemma  TL 

Paw  L 

1.  Definition  of  Morality.  8.  Tho  Diyine  Idea,  and  the  Con- 

2.  The  Eyanescencc  of  Evil.  ditiona  of  Its  Realixation. 

Pari  IL 

4.  Derivation  of  a  First  Principle.  10.  The  Right  of  Property. 

6.  Secondary  Derivation  of  a  First  1 1.  The  Ri^t  of  Property  in  Ideas. 

Principle.  12.  The  Right  of  Proper^  in  Char- 
6.  First  Principle.                  [ciple.  acter. 

1.  Application  of  this  First  Prin-  13.  The  Right  of  Exchange. 

8.  The  Rights  of    life  and  Per-  14.  Tho  Right  of  Free  Speech. 

sonal  Liberty.  15.  Further  Rights. 

9.  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the    16.  The  Rights  of  Women. 

Earth.  17.  The  Rights  of  Childrea 
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Part  IIL 

18.  Folitical  Rights.  24.  Religioas  Establishment. 

19.  The  Right  to  ignore  the  State.  26.  Poor-Laws. 

20.  The  Constitution  of  the  State.  26.  National  Education. 

21.  The  Duty  of  the  State.  27.  Ooyernment  Colonization. 

22.  The  Limit  of  Sute-Duty.  28.  Sanitaiy  Supcnrision.  [etc. 

23.  The  Regulation  of  Commerce.  29.  Currency,  Postal  Arrangements, 

Past  IV. 

80.  General  Consid^irations.  81.  Summary. 

82.  Conclusion. 

THE  STUDT  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

iTol.    $1.60. 
CONTENTS, 

1.  Our  Need  of  it.  8.  The  Educational  Bias. 

2.  Is  there  a  Social  Science  f  9.  The  Bias  of  PatriotisoL 
8.  Nature  of  the  Social  Science.          10.  The  Class-Bias. 

4.  Difficulties  of  the  Social  Science.    11.  The  Political  Bias. 
6.  Objective  Difficulties.  12.  The  Theological  Bias. 

6.  Subjective    Difficulties  —  Intel-    18.  Discipline. 

lectuaL  14.  Preparation  in  Biology. 

7.  Subjective    Difficulties  —  Emo-    16.  Preparation  in  Psydiology. 

tionaL  16.  Conclusion. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  UNIVERSAL  PROO* 
RES8. 

iToL    12.00. 
CONTENTS. 

1.  Ph>gress :  its  Law  and  Cause.  8.  Illogical  Geoloey. 

2.  Manners  and  Fashion.  9.  Development  Hypothesis. 

8.  The  Genesis  of  Science.  10.  The  Social  Orpudsm. 
4.  The  Phrsiology  of  Laughter.  11.  Use  and  Beauty. 

6.  The  Ongin  and  Function  of  Mn-    12.  The  Sources  of  Architectural 
8.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis,      [sic.  Types. 

7.  Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the    18.  The     Use    of     Anthropomo^ 

WUL  phism. 

ESSAYS : 

MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  AESTHETIC. 
1vol.    $2.00. 
CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  8.  The  Morals  of  Trade. 

2.  (kir  Legislation.  4.  Personal  Beauty. 


10  flPSsrcEE's  uiacsLLAJsnsoxj%  wobes. 

e.  RepnMDtatlTe  Goremmciil  9.  State  Timperingi  with  HauBf 

6.  Piiaon  Ethics.  and  Banka. 

7.  Bailwaj    Uorals    and    Railwa/    10.  Parliamentary   Rcfonna:    tha 

Folidea.  Dangera  and  tha  Safegoarda. 

8.  Qnoefttlncsa.  11.  Kill  vemu  Hamilton— ^e  Teat 

of  Truth. 


RECENT  DISCUSSIONS 
Isr  Scmcii  PaUiOeoPBT,  axd  ICoaiu.     1  toL    (2.00. 

C02f77S^TS. 

1.  Iforals  and  Moral  Senthnenta.  t.  Of  Laws  In  cencral  and  the  Or- 
S.  Origin  of  Animal-Worahip.                      der  of  their  Discoveiy. 

$.  The  daaaification  of   the  Ed-  1  The  Gencaia  of  Sdenoe. 

enoaa.  8.  Spedalhed  Adminiatntiona. 

4.  Poataeript:    Beplying  to  CritU  9.  WhatiaElectridtjf 

dama.  10.  The  Conatltntion  of  the  Son. 

A.  Beaaooa  for  diaaenUng  from  the  11.  The  Golleetire  Wisdom. 

Philoiophj  of  Oomto.  12.  Politkal  Fetidiiam. 
18.  ]lr.  UarUneau  on  £7olutioo. 

TBm  MAN  venu$  THE  STATE. 

RiPinnxD  raoM  "  Tbi  Populab  Souhcb  Mohtblt,'*  wira  a  PoenRsiP& 

Small  8to.    Paper,  80  cents. 

COSTSyTS, 

1.  The  New  Torjism.  8.  The  Sfais  of  Leglslaftoia. 

8.  The  Gommg  Shtveiy.  4.  The  Great  Pditical  BupentidoQ. 

These  artides,  in  the  coarse  of  thcfr  publication,  araosed  a  profound 
interest,  and  the  present  cheap  editi<m  Is  in  obedience  to  a  demand  lor 
the  pepers  in  a  fonn  for  a  wide,  popular  drcalation. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  STTLK 
12roo.    Cloth,  80  cents. 
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Conflict  in  Nature  and  Life: 

A  STUDY  OF  ANTAOONISM  Uf  THE  CONaTITXTTIOS 
or  THINQS, 

Worn.  TOM  Elucidation  of  ihb  PkoBuui  of  Oood  aitd  Etxl,  aicd  ihb  Bsoov- 
0ILL4X10V  of  Optimism  amd  PttimwM, 


Itao. Cloth,tS.OO. 

"Thb  aMnjmoiis  woric  Is  In  tho  most  eoaipirob«iislTo  mom  tn  eChlal  mmj  vpoo 
hnman  Ufe  in  oooneedon  with  the  ord«r  of  iMture.  We  wleh  we  had  speee  to  giTe  aa 
adequate  Idea  of  the  nomber  and  Importaaoe  of  the  apedfle  toptea  that  are  treated  in 
the  oourae  of  the  ezpoattloa.  Maar  of  the  |an«r  and  more  uigent  qneatiooa  of  the 
time  are  taken  ap,  and,  while  oonalaered  In  relatton  to  the  fundamental  principle  whidi 
it  ia  the  object  of  the  work  to  doTelop,  they  are  handled  In  a  way  that  la  fbll  of  anggeat- 
iTeneia  and  valaable  inatniction."— rA«  Bopukw  Science  MotUhiy. 

**  We  otimmend  It  aa  a  learned  treatlao,  aa  an  able  and  intareetlnff  atndr  on  a  meat 
difBoolt  aubject.'*— iV^iff  York  HerakL 

**The  work  ia  one  of  the  moat  fhongfatlU,  eomprebenatve,  and  angxeatlTe  of  the 
manf  which  of  fatte  jeara  liaye  treated  of  the  Tezed  qneatlooa  whioh  come  within  ita 
scope.  ETeiy  one  who  woold  nnderatand  the  trend  of  modem  thought  aboold  read 
it"— OUcoflO  rime$. 

"It  la  a  thoQgbtfal  and  pbllosopbical  consideration  of  a  great  many  important  snb- 
ieeta,  fh>m  the  nataral  and  physical  eoTironmenta  of  mankind  on  earth,  to  the  sodal, 
indnstrial,  aanltary,  and  moral  qneatlons  chat  are  now  more  and  more  everywhere 
thrusting  themselrea  into  prominence.  If  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  great  forces 
of  Qood  and  Evil  Is  not  here  made  complete  to  the  understanding  of  eveiy  reader,  the 
aothor  can  at  least  feel  that  he  has  come  as  near  the  mark  as  any  one— and  he  baa 
certainly  preaented  a  mass  of  yery  interesting  Ikcts  to  the  reader,  the  result  of  what 
moat  have  been  a  lifetime  of  active  atndy  and  tbooghtftil  observatlon."~^ar(^)Ortf 
Tbnsi. 

*  A  semt-rellglous  woik  eoyering  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  thought  and 
observation.'*— Airar  York  OfurUliM  UniOM. 

''It  shows  the  rMult  of  yeir  wide  reading  and  generally  of  intelligent  thinking. 
The  chief  yalne  of  the  work  will  be  found  In  Ita  rich  and  yarled  suggestiyeneas,  ita 
blazing  Che  Mne'along  a  hundred  jpethwaya  of  thought  in  which  reflective  mlndaaie 
beginning  to  grope  their  way.**— .SmCoa  Courier. 

i  range  of  the  theme  eompelled  the  author  to  be  relatiyely  briei;  and 
r  ba  tta  torn  haa  obUged  him  to  be  eondse  and  terse,  and  to  cany  on  the 


a  atilot  attention  to  ita  compact  and  logical  prseentation.    Hia  volume 

'  sated 'The  Subieot  in  Hiatoiy  and 

_        _  eal  Brevitiea  llluatnting  Conflict,* 

SyU ta  Ketetton  to  the Keeesaafy  Gondttiona  of  LUh,*  and  'The Ontkx^TBodal  and 


la  dlyldadinto  six  parte,  in  which  are  snoeeaslyely  treated    , 

Lltentara,*  *OonaIderationa  from  Science,*  'Hiatoiieal  Brevitiea  llTuatrati 

'  Evil  in  Ketetlon  to  the  Keeesaafy  Gondltiona  of  life,*  and  '  The  (>ntlook 

liotaL*  The  diflkaent  <ioeationa  which  these  titlea  sogxest  are  efatborately  discussed 
vnder  appropriate  heads  with  a  deamess  of  language  and  a  ylgor  of  thought  which  can 
net  Ml  deeply  to  impresa  ttie  intelligent  and  tiioo^tflii  reader.**- JRUAidli^pMa  Jforih 
Anmiea:^. 

**  The  aatbor  brings  ns  to  no  Utopia,  but  be  gives  us  a  hopeftil  and  beaHby  yiew  of 
what  huoutt  life  with  all  ita  pain  and  evil  may  attain.  'The  biffher  the  crest  of  the 
waves,  the  deeper  are  the  hollowa  between,*  mlvht  be  taken  firom  hla  own  words  aa 
the  motto  of  the  work  which  he  has  giyen  us.  He  deals  with  flKts  and  not  with  fkn- 
dea,  and  yet  we  thank  him  that,  taking  Ufe  aa  it  is,  he  inspires  us  to  beHeye  in  it  and 
to  work  for  it,  and  to  make  things  better  than  ih^  are.  we  oommend  the  book  to 
aU  who  wiah  to  tiiink  aa  well  aa  rtedr—JWeburff  l^elegraph. 
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DYNAMIC  SOCIOLOGY, 


APPLIBD  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AS  BASED  UPON  STATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  LESS  COMPLEX  SCIENCES 

By  LBSXBB  F.  W ABD,  A.  K. 
Tw»  tPOlt.,  ISfflO. 01«tb,$5.00. 


**lCr.  Ward  hat  made  an  original  and  able  oootrllmtlon  to  the  larse  and  yerj 
Important  eatOect  of  aocial  science.  This  work  ia  not  a  compilation  or  ritumi  of 
preylone  promolKatione,  bat  an  elaboration  of  his  own  Independent  Tiews;  and 
Be  baa  eonstmcted  a  ajaiera  which,  ttom  Ita  breadth,  tte  scientiflc  basts,  and  Ita 
elaborate  method,  lajs  claim  to  the  chaiacter  of  a  phUoaophj/'— i^^Miter  Seiemet 
MonUUy. 

"  Mr.  Ward*s  work  ia  In  a  tme  a«n«e  a  sjatem  of  phtloaophy,  bat  from  thia  it 
mast  not  be  Inferred  thnt  It  is  a  handle  of  aitstntse  specoladona.  It  la  eminently 
practical,  and  Is  perraded  bjr  a  tone  of  seriooa  concera  for  ihe  ftatnre  Improre- 
ment  of  the  race,  wliich  Is  Ptrongly  hnnuioltarlan.  In  focr.  onr  author  flnda  very 
roach  to  be  Improved  In  societj,  and  wkiile  ho  norer  exhibits  acrlmooj  nor  deala 
In  iBTectlve,  he  searches  oat  and  breaks  with  an  anthorltative  hand  the  Idols  of 


the  CAve.  the  tribe,  and  the  market-place.  He  not  onlj  ezpocev  the  ffteat  popnlar 
errors  of  the  time,  but  flnd«  it  necessarr  to  crapple  with  the  faliacTes  and  soph- 
istries that  po  largely  characterise  near! J  ad  that  passee  for  the  mo^tadTOOced 


errors  of  the  time,  but  flnd«  it  necesaarr  to  crapple  with  the  faliacTea  and  soph- 
istries that  po  largelr  characterise  near! J  ad  that  passes  for  the  mo^tadTOOced 
thongbt  a»  formulaied  by  the  foremost  thinkers.    Throngh  these,  with  the  sharp 


blade  of  clear,  cold  reason,  he  deaves  his  way,  lbrtl^r':ng  every  pa^-itlon  gained 
by  abundant  prools  dratvn  ftesh  ttom  nBXxktt.  ^Washington  {p.  t.)  Aef. 

**  Mr.  Ward*s  l9  by  fkr  the  mont  ambitions  effort  yet  nsade  by  an  American  sta- 
dent  of  social  science  to  make  a  Uixe  constractlve  work,  and  his  Tolnmea  will 
ehallftiige  attention  as  nothing  less  tlian  the  moet  important  American  contriba- 
tlon  to  phlloeophy.  It  is  American  In  other  respects.  Uxw  than  by  reason  merely 
of  American  aathorship,  for  many  of  the  great  social  topics  discussed  are  parely 
American,  and  they  are  discasaea  from  an  American  point  of  view.'*— JV^ns  Torit 
WsrUL 

**  Mr.  Ward^s  book  Is  fall  of  aeate  and  Intelligent  remarks  on  the  conditloD  of 
society.  There  is  scarcely  a  sabjeet  from  the  nebolar  hypotbeela  to  the  grammar 
of  Indian  langnages  which  the  aothor  does  not  disease.  He  has  the  oouilacleiiee 
that  ciiaractorlsea  the  modem  social  philosopher,  and,  more  tlian  this,  he  has  the 
charm  of  frankness.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  keep  half  of  our  thinking  to 
oorsslves,  and  to  bear  men  aay  rather  what  Is  expected  of  them  than  what  they 
'  really  believe,  that  it  Is  a  rare  pleasnre  to  read  a  book  in  which  a  man  has  spoken 
withoat  what  we  call  reserve  when  we  agree  with  It,  and  hypocrisy  when  we  dis- 
like Ur-'Botton  AdverHter. 

"Mr.  Ward  argaes  that  human  happiness  can  not  be  attained  by  direct  efibit ; 
It  reauires  means.  The  desired  means  are  hu roan  progress,  influenced  by  opinion 
based  on  knowledge— In  other  words,  by  enltsrhtened  cdnratlon.  His  views  tend 
to  a  great  extension  of  coercive  atrency  and  Government  control  In  the  work  of 
social  progress.  lie  is  wholly  unwilling  to  drift  with  events,  or  to  tmst  the 
world's  ftttare  to  private  enterprise.  He  would  greatly  enlarge  the  8tate  function 
ill  the  direction  of  social  aifairs.  Mr.  Ward  builds  his  proposed  system  on  a 
carefhl  and  extended  statement  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  In  the  definittou 
of  which  It  is  evident  be  seldom  diseenu  from  Darwin  and  Spencer.*'— Olfi* 
tinnaU-Oommtreial  OoxetU, 
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DARWINISM     STATED     BY     DARWIN 

HIMSELF:  CHARACTERISTIC  PASSAGES 
PROM  THE  WRITINGS  OP  CHARLES  DAR- 
WIN. 

Sklectio  and  ABRJLisoxD  BT  FRorissoB  NATHAN  SHEPFARD. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 


wblch  lorolred  Darwin  mmiieir.  jrrom  laete  coDaensea  resaiw  ui 
r  of  selection,  excision,  and  srnui^ineDt  npplied  to  more  thui  n 
I  it  is  impO!»sibIe  to  draw  nnj  f  nference  respectime  the  philosophical 
le  compiler.  Witli  the  exception  of  a  britsf  preface  there  is  not  a 
oent.  nor  is  there  the  biotest  indication  of  an  attempt  to  inlofe 


By  means  of  a  systematic  selection  of  passages  from  the  rarions  writ- 
Ings  of  Charles  Darwin,  the  reader  of  this  volome  is  enabled  to  grasp 
readily  the  scope  of  Darwin's  argument  as  to  the  origin  and  CTolution  of 
species. 

"The  eeneral  reader  may  well  be  thankfW  for  this  compilation,  and  the 
greate>t  physicist  in  the  world  Is,  alter  all,  nothing  more  than  a  general  reader 
In  paleontology  and  the  theory  of  groups."— JfctoWf. 

*•  He  has  succeeded  tor  better  than  many  persons  familiar  wljh  Darwhk*s 
works,  would  hare  thought  possible.  The  oook  is,  Indeed,  In  all  respects  a 
n^able  example  of  devS  anaoonsclentious  edUlnjr,  tor  which  the  compiler  is 
entitled  to  hiKU  praise."— iftfw  York  CommereUd  AdveriUer, 

••  Mr.  Sheppard  mast  be  credited  with  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  impartial 
tmth-seeking  which  inspired  Darwin  himself.  From  these  condensed  resnlu  of 
the  hard  labor  of  selection,  excision,  and  srnui^ment  ap|>1ied^o  more  thuuj 
docen  Tolames  it '  .  --     -  — « 

opinions  of  the  < 

word  of  comment.  Lw.  ..  — «...  — -«,  -. _-    - --^j,     _.  ^. . 

Into  Darwin*s  texts  meaning  not  patent  there,  by  unwarranted  sub-titles  or  head- 
lines, by  shrewd  omission,  ooflair  emphasis,  qr  artful  collocation.  Mr.  Shep- 
pard has  nowhere  swerved  fh>m  his  purpows  of  showing  In  a  ciear,  connected, 
and  very  oompendloa*  Ibrm,  not  what  Uarwin  mayhare  meant  or  has  been 
charged  with  meaning,  but  what  he  actually  said.**— 7^  Sun, 

**  That  there  is  eomlnc  a  time  when  Darwit^s  own  Darwinism  will  be  accepted 
as  the  worid^s  erery-day  belief,  nrom  pulpit  to  but,  nobody  who  can  read  the  sisns 
of  the  times  will  deny.  The  editor  quotes  in  the  beginning  some  foarteen 
eminent  religious  authorities  on  the  sal  ject  Some  of  them  accept  his  teachinirs 
outright,  and  And  nothing  in  them  opposed  to  religion.  All  speak  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  Darwinism,  as  popoiarly  nndemiood,  bowcrer.  i»  rery  different 
indeed  from  the  real  teachings  of  this  marrelous  man.  Prt)fes«or  Sheppard  has 
done  we}l  to  here  place  Inpopnlar  form  the  main  points  of  the  theory,  in  extracts 
from  the  anthor*s  own  writings."— 77k«  Worid. 

**  This  compilation  has  a  twofbM  u»e.  ot  which  the  one  is  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Darwin's  works,  the  other  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  for 
those  who  have  read  them.  It  is  of  uniform  sise  and  blndin?  with  the  works  of 
Darwin,  and  ftirma  a  usefhl  dlgestvand  in  some  sort  an  index  of  the  twelve 
volumes  by  the  great  naturalist."— 7^  Ntw  Tort  Ilmst. 

**  Mr.  Sbeppard's  plan  is  a  good  one.  He  does  not  condense  or  translate  the 
author's  language.  He  gives  us  the  language  itself.  It  was  a  difncnit  task  to 
perform.  It  required  literary  skill  and  good  iudgment.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  both, 
and  bf  indicions  selection  and  management  he  has  given  us  the  substance  of 
Darwin'^s  teaching.'*— 77W  Kew  York  Heraid. 

"  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general  Idea  of  Darwin's  line  of  arsrn* 
ment  and  research,  and  have  not  the  means  to  obtain,  or  the  lime  to  read  the 
nnmeroua  volumes  in  which  they  are  ftally  stAte<t.  will  find  In  this  vrork  an 
authentic  and  inexpensive  summary  of  bis  scientific  views,  expressed  in  bis 
own  language."— 7^  (Msfmrr. 
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Earthquakes  and  other 
Earth  Movements. 

Bj  JOEH  XOVB, 

riofanui  or  Mlninff  and  Geology  la  tbo  Impotel  CoUcgoof  £ocin«tri^,ToUQ,  Japce. 


With  38  XUustratioiiB.       ...       Igmo,  dtotli,  n.70. 


An  attempt  It  nimilo  in  this  TotaiiM  to  stvo  i  lytteioatic  accoort  of  Trnztow 
Barth  MoTameoU.  ThMa  compiice  EariXguakm,  or  tha  nddea  Holeot  atioTc- 
mautt  of  tbe  frroaod  ;  JRtrth  JYtmort,  or  ntnnta  movanifota  wblcb  eecapa  oar 
attantloa  by  tba  •maUnaas  of  thalr  amplifiida ;  MoHk  i^lMttai»«,  or  DoremeBti 
wblcb  ara  orerlookad  on  Meoant  of  tbe  length  of  tbair  panod ;  and  JBiuiA  {keUla- 
ttoA«.  or  muvameuu  of  long  period  and  larj^a  ampllinda. 

**  UaTloc  ehoten  Japan  aa  tba  onitar  of  actlra  reiemic  enenrtea,  Mr. )« Itaie  baa 
bad  the  ftilleac  opp<irtnnlty  of  etadyinj;  eartliquakaa,  and  this  volome  gWai  a  ay*- 
tamatlc  aeooant  of  Tariona  aartb  mcTanauit.  DlMarbancca  at  aea,  maflBltada 
of  waTaa,  Telocity  of  propacatloa,  record*  of  tidea  gamcaa.  all  And  tbaIr  pb^e  in 
tblt  Tolnme.  Tba  ntay  qaai4l<iot  of  a  ooi*niiral  cbaracier  ara  all  ably  trpatad  by 
Profeseor  Milne.  One  would  have  ibongbt  that  tnim  ezpeilenoe  Cbe  Japanese 
wonid  hare  bnlU  earthqaake-projf  boueet,  but  ProfcMor  Milne  sayt  tbey  bare 
not**~iV;tie  Tork  Tbrna. 

**In  tblff  little  book  Profeeeor  Milne  bae  cndearorrd  to  brin«;  to«retber  an  Oat 
It  known  coocemlitar  tbe  natare  end  causi^  of  eartbqnake  moTemenit.  Hit  taak 
watoneof  much  difflcalty.  Profestor  Mili\e*t  excellent  work  in  tbevdeneeof 
teltmolo'jy  bat  boon  done  In  Japan,  in  a  reeten  of  Incettant  tbockt  of  aaffldent 
aoersy  to  make  obterration  potaihlc,  yet.  wlib  rare  ezccpiiont,  of  no  ditaatrooa 
effecu.  Be  bat  bad  rbc  giKxi  fortotie  to  be  aided  by  Mr.  Tbomat  Qrar,  a  cenile- 
man  of  greit  eonttrnctire  tkltl,  at  well  as  by  Profettora  J.  A.  Kwii'g,  W.  8.  Cbap- 
Hn.  and  nit  otber  collet  'net  in  tbe  tcientiflc  cobmy  wbicb  btt  eatbered  aboat  tbe 
Imperial  nnlrertltjr  of  Japin.  Tu  thete  geuUemen  we  owe  nie  bett  of  oar  td- 
enot  of  aeltmolozy,  for  before  tbeir  achieTemeutv  we  bad  nothing  of  valne  con- 
cerning tbe  pbytteal  conditlona  of  eartbqnaket  except  tbe  great  woikt  of  Hobert 
Mallet;  and  Mallet,  with  alt  hit  genrnt  and  derotton  to  the  tnbjcct,  bad  bat  lew 
ebaneet  to  obterre  tbe  wctnal  vhockt,  aLd  to  fliiled  to  imdcntand  many  of  ibelr 
imporUnt  featarea.''— TAa  Nation. 

**  Tbit  Tolnme  eootain^  a  rreat  deal  lo  the  way  of  reaoltK  of  recent  cbterration 
that  baa  nerer  before  be«n  given  to  the  reading  pablic.  A  laistt  part  of  the  ma- 
terial ated  wat  obuined  (h>m  experiment  and  crleinal  InTettlgaiion  daring  ta 
eight  yeart*  retldence  In  Japan,  where  the  tntbor  bad  an  opportunity  of  obaerr- 
ing  aa  earthqaake  on  aa  average  of  once  a  week.**— A<tf  Tork  CkrisliaM  Uttlen, 

**  Tbe  author  contldert  the  primary  cantet  of  eaitbqaakea  to  be  tdhuk  beata, 
■olar  heat,  aad  varlatiimt  in  eraritatlng  ittfluenoet.  Among  tha  taoondary  canaaa 
are  expantiont  and  eontractiont  of  the  cartb^t  crutt,  varlationt  In  temparataia, 
btrometrtcal  pretture,  rain,  wind,  etc  Some  are  due  to  explotlont  of  ateam 
beneath  the  crutt  of  the  earth,  oihera  to  cbemiral  action  forming  cavema  In  tbe 
earth  which  give  way.  and  ttiil  othera  to  volcanic  eTltceration.  The  tnljcct  in 
all  Itt  betringt  It  exnautilvelv  treated  in  the  light  of  the  lata*^  ratcarebea.  avd 
afttrda  a  very  faiten^tlng  ttody  of  a  data  of  natural  phenomena  wblcb  have  al- 
waya  been  Involved  in  more  or  Icaa  obaearlty."— CHoo^o  Xtenimff  Jonamoi, 

**  Altbougb  to  la  addreeted  to  a  epecial  ebiat  of  readera.  It  bat  an  Intareat  wbidi 
may  be  tald  to  be  nniveraaL  It  will  tarprlte  readert  to  be  told  Hut  nearly  two 
thouaand  workt  have  been  publltbed  on  the  particular  tubjeet  of  eaithqutkat .  In 
China  a  eommltaloa  wat  appointed  more  than  1700  reara  ago  to  inveetigate  tha 
eanaea  of  tbeae  phenomena,  and  aixty-llve  worka  exist  in  tbe  Japanese  laugnaea 
devoted  to  tbeir  adtrntltte  cnntideration.  Tbe  llrtt  part  of  thit  work  dealt  with 
the  varfoQt  movamenta,  oaclUatlont,  and  tremort  of  the  earth,  with  their  elfectt ; 
tba  Uter  ehapteri  being  devoted  to  ibe  theories  of  varloat  wrltert  on  tbe  pba- 
nomaua.    The  volume  it  well  Uluttrated."— itaffoa  EtmUng  TranteripC 
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By  HUTCHE80H  MAGAULAT  FOSHETT,  K.  A.,  LL.D., 

ProfeMor  of  CUwiics  and  English  Lltentore,  Unlveraity  CoUesre,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand,  aathor  of  ''The  Hiatorical  Method,"  etc 
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"Mr.  Poniett  appUea  a  ecientiflc  and  hiatorical  method  to  the  atndj  of  a  enb- 
Ject  which  haanerer  at  yot  been  aobmitted  to  vdentlflc  analyalt.  Mrat,  the 
writer  aaka.  What  is  Uteratare  f  He  thon  defluee  Liiertiore  rooghly  aa  con- 
sisting of  woika  which,  whether  in  Terse  or  pruee,  are  tlM  handicraft  ol  imagina- 
tioQ  rather  than  reflection,  aim  at  the  pleasure  of  the  greatest  possible  namher 
of  the  nation  rather  than  instmctloo  and  practical  effeOs,  and  appeal  to  general 
nther  than  specialized  knowledge.  The  writer  next  pntceedn  to  lay  down  the 
nlaHoUif  of  uteratnro.  The  greatest  poeta,  he  saya.  were  Hmited  by  their  snr- 
roaniliigs.  and  eztravant  admirem  of  frhakfspeare,  like  Coleridge,  do  their  idol 
no  aenrice  by  Ignoring  this  fandamental  troth.  tthakespeareV  chancterw,  though 
the  scene  be  placed  at  Rome,  are  not  Roaiiiis,  for,  if  they  were,  they  wtmld  Lot 
be  understood  by  the  audience.  The  wriier^s  remarks  on  this  point  are  vrorth 
quotation."— Loiutofi  Zi/^rory  World. 

**Hia  ToTumo  la  the  product  of  study  and  cloae  reaaoning,  united  to  a  broad 
range  of  rislon."— A'«w  York  Oommenial  AdvtrUur. 

**To  a  wealth  of  infomiation  gleaned  fhmi  widely  separated  fields,  and  com- 
prising the  most  careftil  reaearchea  anent  the  very  be<dniiings  of  tmdltSona)  and 
written  poetry.  In  all  langnases  and  conntries,  this  patient  pchoter  nnitea  a 
critical  discernment  and  a  power  of  analysis  qaite  exceptional.  His  task  was 
nothing  less  than  the  reconciliation  of  pcit'uce  and  literature,  or  rather  iho 

Srwecntlon  of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  development  of  literature  con- 
noted  on  scientific  methods.  It  Is  long  since  we  have  perused  a  book  of  such 
genuine  Inturest.**— iVh9  York  DaU^  ffraphic. 

"  Scareelr  a  Tolamn  in  "  The  International  Scientific  Serlea  *  appeaU  to  a 
wider  constituency  than  this,  for  it  should  interest  men  of  scii-nce  by  Its  attempt 
to  anply  the  sclontiflc  method  to  the  atndy  of  oomparatire  literature,  and  men 
of  letters  by  ita  analysis  and  grouping  »f  imaginaAtre  worka  of  vmriooa  epochs 
and  natlona.  The  autlior*s  theory  is  that  the  kev  to  the  study  of  comparatlre 
literature  ia  the  gradual  expansion  of  social  life  Arom  clan  to  city,  ttom  city  to 
nation,  and  firom  both  of  these  to  cosmopolitan  humanity.  His  aurrey  exlenda 
fh>m  the  rudest  heglnninss  of  song  to  the  poetrv  of  the  present  day,  and  at  each 
stage  of  his  study  ho  links  the  literary  expression  of  a  people  with  the  social 
derelopment  and  conditions.  8ach  a  btudy  coald  not  easily  fail  of  interesting 
and  curious  result^.**— Lofton  JownuU. 

••All  In  all,  this  book  of  Professor  Poenett's  Is  a  new  and  Important  departure, 
and  iU  author  show*  a  r«mtrkably  wide  range  of  reading,  and  a  calm,  masterly 
funlry  for  arraying  his  evideu'-e.  cull-d  Trom  so  many  races  and  times.  Not  the 
least  of  its  merits  Is  the  fBttillzing  power  it  is  sure  to  have  oa  the  thinking  mind 
to  which  it  comes."— Bos/on  Evening  Transcript. 

••Simply  as  a  schoIiirlT  reriew  of  early  historical  literature  in  Europe  and 
Asia  we  find  it  a  dellglitfbl  book,  ftell  of  facts  well  grouped  and  of  acute  critical 
obserrationa.  The  anthor  has  considered  chiefly  the  poetry,  epic,  dramatic,  ai.d 
lyric,  of  the  Tarlous  races,  for  in  those  forms  their  earliest  literary  work  la  pre- 
serred,  and  that  of  Utter  periods  Is  especiallr  interesting.  Etoo  In  the  actual 
pment,  the  poeU  are  the  writera  to  whom  he  gives  precedence.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  while  he  makea  little  allnslon  to  the  (kTorite  poets  of  this  coantry, 
he  discerns  traits  in  Bmeraon  and  in  Walt  Whitman  that  represent  in  America 
an  CTomtlon  which  is  eotng  on  in  Utemtnre  aa  in  eTervthlng  else  that  is  under 
human  obserration.  The  book  is  a  rich  mine  of  farts  aliout  literary  growth  and 
prngrasa,  which  trerj  reader  wUl  take  delight  in  exploring."— i%l/a(i«aiAia 
EtmmQ  BiitietiTk 
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THE  MAMMALIA 

IN    THEIR    RELATION    TO    PRIMEVAL    TIMES. 

Bj  Profetior  OSCAX  8CHXIDT, 
Anthor  of  **The  Doctrine  of  DmccdI  uid  DarwinUm." 
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**  Prafewor  Bcbmidt  wai  one  of  the  bMt  antlioritlea  ofo  the  rabiect  whkh  he 
hat  here  ticftted  with  the  knowledM  derired  from  the  »tiidiee  of  e  lUeUne.    We 
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czlattnf  mammaHa  aod  thoae  typea  of  whkh  are  known  to  as  onlj  throogh  the 
diedciaurea  of  geoloff7.  Pifca,  canaela,  deer«  horaee,  clephanta,  whaler,  acala, 
and  apea,  are  a  few  of  the  claa^e^  whore  deTelopmefit,  atep  bjr  atop,  ia  tlnia  care- 
taUy  Bhowu.^^If4W  Tort  Journal  t/  Oommeret. 

'*  The  aatbor  and«rtakea  to  trace  the  hlatoir  of  mamDalla  tbroogh  all  the 

fra  of  their  freolof^lco-xodlofffcal  deTelopcnenC  It  la  nnneceaeary  to  nj  that 
line  of  ppecolatioQ  takea  Dim  through  maoj  mlaty  labyrlntha  of  thooieht. 
While,  however,  the  writer  deals  mnch  with  iutricate  hypothesea,  he  derotoe 
macli  apace  to  the  anatomical  atmcturs  and  other  physical  pecQllariiiee  of  the 
mammalia.  This  phaae  of  hia  work  givea  It  Yahie  apart  ftom  hia  theory.**— 
Jf4W  York  fftrakU 

**  The  work  is  an  excellent  and  dlscrlmlnalinit  treetise  npon  one  of  the  meat 
ImporUnt  branchea  of  what  is  by  fhr  the  meet  ^tnpendoas  aclentllle  proUeaM 
of  the  day.  It  ia  marked  liy  ripe  scholarahip,  keen  Intuition  into  the  Talae  and 
relations  of  faeu.  and  by  that  ctearaeaa  which  ean  only  result  from  a  perfect 
maateiy  of  the  anbject  on  the  part  of  the  author.**— HofTon  OourUr. 

**Tbe  aatbor  preeenU  this  aa  tarnishing  *proofe  of  the  oereeffty,  the  tnith, 
and  the  Talne  of  Dsrwiolsm  as  the  foondaiton  Tor  ttie  theory  of  descent,*  within 
the  limited  Held  deacribed  by  the  title.  The  work  la  snpplemenial  to  the  an- 
thor*s  tf«*atlse  on  the  'Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism,'  pnbllahed  in  the 
aame  seriea,  but  it  ia  complete  In  itself,  and  inclndea  the  reanlta  of  the  lateat 
aclentllle  raaeaich  In  this  Held.**— BoitoA  yevmof. 

**  Professor  Schmidt  offers  this  work  aa  *  a  sngfl^tlve  fntmdnctlon  to  that 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  stands  closest  to  anthropology.*  He  cum- 
parea  in  detail  ItTlng  mammalia  with  their  iMtleontologieal  ancestor*,  paying 
particniar  attention  To  the  strnctnre  of  the  teeth.  Professor  Bchmidt  aaserta 
that  man*a  teeth  hare  decreased  in  number  during  hia  derelcmment,  and  are 
likely  to  decrt'ase  in  fetiire.  Ue  belieres  ihat  man  will  retain  hia  prearatogiB^ 
plement  of  Angers  and  toes,  bat  that  the  race  will  erontnally  becofnajmhrr  The 
work  Irdlcatea  minntraeaa  of  reaearch,  and  the  sabject-matteru  ably  pre> 
aented.**— J/tei^  Evmtng  JownaL 

**k%  presenting  the  results  of  a  considerable  amount  of  original  woik  the 
Tolume  should  meet  with  a  wide  welcome  at  the  banda  of  atUMUta  of  natural 
history  aa  a  science  of  d«irelopment.  It  does  not  deal  with  (what  human  vanity 
haa  cboaen  to  call)  the  higheat  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  merely  aa  snbtlecta 
for  description,  or  even  for  compariaon  with  other  forma,  but  oonsidera  them  in 
their  relatlona  to  aorronnding  mcts.  This  inTolTca  a  stndr  of  the  changes  In 
organism  dne  to  the  alteration  of  those  conditioua  throogh  the  lapae  of  geologic 
time.**— CMetvo  TVHAmm. 

"•  The  history  of  the  deTeloproent  of  animate  and  the  history  of  the  earth  and 
geography  are  made  to  d^nflrm  one  another.  The  book  la  lllustiated  with  wood* 
cut«,  which  will  proTe  both  interesting  and  InstractlTe.  It  tells  of  livlnff  mam- 
malls,  pitfs,  hippopotami,  camels,  deer,  antelopes,  oxen,  rtilnoceroses,  noraea, 
elephants,  sea-cows,  whales,  dogs,  aeala,  insoct-eaters,  rodents,  bate,  semi-apes, 
•pea  and  their  ancestors,  and  the  man  of  the  fhture.**— /SSyroofSS  (ilT.  Y.)  Bertud, 
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